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Editorial 

Fifteen years have now elapsed since the Second Vatican Council 
came to a close on December 8th, 1965. But fifteen years after the 
Conciliar event (he question must still be asked: Has Vatican 11 
become a concrete reality in the life of Christians, of communities and 
of the Churches ? 

There are some to whom this question will appear outdated. 
Those have run ahead of the bulk of the Church, preparing as is some¬ 
times said for Vatican HI. They are right in pointing out that Vatican 
IT is not a last word about Church renewal but a sign-post in the right 
direction. The Council has neither foreseen nor solved all the pro¬ 
blems; the direction it has given to the Church calls for further reforms. 
But in their eagerness to push ahead they sometimes run the risk of 
allowing too big a gap to separate them from those unable to follow 
their pace. On the opposite side are those — they probably represent 
the vast majority - - who have not fully assimilated the Council or 
really tried it. It seems true to say that to a great extent Vatican II 
has yet to become a living reality. We still stand in need of being 
converted to new ways and attitudes. The distance which keeps broa¬ 
dening between the two camps - - whatever the label imposed upon 
them--in the various spheres of Hie Church’s life is the source of 
many tensions; it perhaps constitutes the biggest problem the Church 
has to face today. 

Church renewal is primarily a pastoral problem. To contribute 
towards it pretty well defines the function which a pastoral review 
like Vidyajyoti is called to fulfil. Our review has in recent years 
repeatedly stated its objectives; these remain valid as with this number 
we enter into another year of publication and a new volume. We 
will continue to devote our attention to the various dimensions of the 
Church’s pastoral action. Thus we hope to continue our service to 
the Indian Church in her efforts to renew herself. 

Has Vidyajyoti changed over the last decade, and has it altered 
its policy and objectives ? Though already answered in previous 
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editorials, the question still occasionally reaches the ediitorml desk 
ca mag for further clarifications. Have we changed ? We would 
certainly hope we have, if by this is meant readiness to adapt to new 
needs and to help shaping the future of the Church. A pastoral 
review would hardly fulfil its role in the eighties if it remained what 
it was decades earlier. Times change and we must move with them. 
fn fact change is needed to remain oneself and to further grow into 
oneself. That the outlook of our review has been broadened and its 
objectives widened is in keeping with the renewed understanding the 
Church has of her pastoral and evangelizing mission. But the direc¬ 
tion in which the review moves and the policy it follows remain un¬ 
altered: to serve the mission continues to be our aim. May God 
help us in this endeavour. 


The editor is happy to inform readers that our editorial board 
has been enlarged by the addition of new members. They are: 
Samuel Rayan, S.J. and Christian W. Troll, S.J. of Vidyajyoti Insti¬ 
tute, Delhi; Rev. J. D. M. Stuart of the Brotherhood of the Ascended 
Christ, Delhi; Miss Pearl Drego, New Delhi. This broadened mem¬ 
bership adds to the representation on the editorial board of the 
various concerns and disciplines within the scope of our review. We 
rely on the competence of this enlarged board and thank its members 
for their cooperation. 


A Supplement to Vidyajyoti, November 1980, has informed our 
readers of the new increase in the subscription rate which soaring 
paper and printing costs have forced our publisher to impose. We 
trust that our readers will continue to think Vidyajyoti well worth 
its money, eonswidering hat it offers them both in quantity and quality. 
We would invite them to help the review to broaden its readership. Why 
not recommend it to your friends or perhaps take a gift subscription 
for them ? Besides contributing to spread the message, an increased 
patronage will help to keep the subscription rate down. Cooperation 
in this matter will be much appreciated. 



The Trouble with Theologians 

A. Paul Dominic, S.J. 


The Church of the Council 

Dialogue certainly ranks as one of the salient features of the 
Second Vatican Council. It may even be considered the spirit of 
the Council. Without it the Church cannot be the Church after 
Vatican II. It enables the Church to be an open Church, open to the 
modern complex world. Significantly the Church realized this neces¬ 
sary dimension of her dialogic self as a result of an inner dialogue; 
for Gaudium et Spes, the Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the 
Modern World, which underlined openness to the world, was, unlike 
the other major documents, the fruit of a dialogue that originated 
directly from a suggestion made on the floor of the Council hall itself. 1 2 
The formal move towards a world-wide dialogue of the Church was 
the finale of the dynamic movement of inner dialogue the Council was 
engaged in all through its four sessions. In other words, the universal 
dialogue of the Church started within the Church gathered in Council. 
Surely there can be no centrifugal dialogue in the Church without centri¬ 
petal dialogue. The Pastoral Constitution puts it sharply: 

By virtue of her mission to shed on the whole world the radiance of the 
Gospel message, and to unify under one Spirit all men of whatever nation, 
race, or culture, the Church stands forth as a sign of that brotherlincss which 
allows honest dialogue and invigorates it. 

Such a mission requires in the first place that we foster within the Church 
herself mutual reverence, esteem, and harmony, through the full recognition 
of lawful diversity. Thus all those who compose the one People of God, both 
pastors and the faithful at large, can engage in dialogue with ever-abounding 
fruitfulness.* 

The world of theologians certainly did not miss this final, all-embracing 
inner thrust and insight of the Council. When the leading theologians 
decided to bring out a new theological journal they named it 

1. Cf. D. R. Campion, “The Church Today, Introduction” in W. M. Abbott, 
The Documents of Vatican II (New York, 1966), p. 183. 

2, Vatican II, Gaudium et Spes, n. 92 (emphasis added). For understanding 
the importance of inner dialogue, cf. also the earlier Constitution Lumen Gentium, 
n. 37, which speaks of 'familiar dialogue’. Pope Paul VI had still earlier broached 
the idea of ‘family dialogue’ in his first encyclical, Ecclesiam Suam. Cf. The Clergy 
Monthly, 1964, p. 342. 
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appropriately enough Concilium, which “by its very name, is a constant 
admonition to us of the necessity of a never-ceasing dialogue”*. 


The Church after the Council 


Today fifteen years after the Council what vitality has in the Church 
the inner dialogue that must provide the thrust for the outer global 
dialogue ? Apparently, the discovery of global dialogue has absolved 
us of the binding obligation of ccclesiai dialogue ! Judging by the 
fruits, one may conclude that dialogue within the Church now is not 
particularly conspicuous, whatever might have been the situation five 
or ten years ago. ft seems no longer to be in the current terminology 
at any rale. It has yielded, or rather was forced to yield, place to new 
slogans of which one is contestation. Not long after the Council Paul 
Vr had already to confront this situation. 4 He dealt with it in his 
speeches. Once for instance he said: 


Our age marks a historical time of great changes and deep renewal which 
aflccl every form of life... . People want (he transformation to be general. 
They talk about revolution, they introduce ‘contestation’ into every field . 1 

Theological journals took cognizance of it as years passed by, devot¬ 
ing complete issues to the topic," each no doubt with its own slant. 
NouvcUe revue theobgique for instance featured a speech of H. de 
Lubac sorrowing over the disfigurement of the splendour of the Church, 

which was widely acclaimed then and has not lost its relevance even 
today. He spoke up: 

The spirit of contestation has seized many or the faithful and turned 
hen. against the communny of which «hey are members, though at the same 

1721 '° ** fa<Cmi, * Cd by ** which is contS 

"? * •»« »'*«*»- 

<•» „ „ *' Church 

•urn into accusers of their mother and theh h , 8 T haV '"f suffercd * ever >' d »V 
crowd of strangers. 7 he r buj,flers Wlth ‘he applause of the 

3. Concilium, January l%< p 4 

October l97l? P . < l05 R,Lt * '' f - val “ a,in « Comes.auon in the Church”, Concilium, 

Tug Clergy Monthly, 1970 0 p B fso' V1 4 P * sloraf Guidance in a Year of Crisis", 

T Cwllim, October 1971 

PP- 187-188. ^ ^ h the Pres * n! Cns <s”. The Clergy Monthly, 
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This genuine prophetic voice of the time appears now in retros¬ 
pect prophetical too. There is no need of mentioning a string of 
names now as de Lubac himself did not then. It only shows that 
here as everywhere else history repeats itself and so the pattern of 
contestation remains the same though its expanse of its intensity 
varies. Till today it has not spent itself out. 

What Makes News in the Church ? 

In this present culture of contestation in the Church the doings 
of theologians are very much in the news. Theologians seem to be 
eager for the fray. Though theologians have had difficulties with 
ecclesiastical authority right from the time of Origen — he had to 
leave his teaching and his town because of his bishop — now they 
seem to be turning the tables on the bishops and creating difficulties 
for them. Though the tribe of theologians may be generally known 
to be allergic to the utterances of the higher-ups, their present day 
postures seem to be more assertive and insistent and challenging and 
provoking. They do not seem to be averse to be a party to pressure 
tactics in the Church. 8 9 They also betray a certain amount of suspi¬ 
cion of the magisterium- 8 All this does not repudiate the fact that it was 
the labour of theologians long before the Council and of course of the 
periti during the Council, that contributed in no small measure to the 
Conciliar output that left initially at least an impact on the world. In 
fact to a large extent the success of the Council was the success of the 
professional theologians as the Fathers of the Council — the ecclesia 
doccns — were not loath to learn from them who belonged to the 
ecclesia discens. Surely it was during the Council as never before that 
the theologians found their own lebensraum in the Church. After the 
Council they have tried to discover the ultimate dimensions of their 
new-found domain; and in the process they have invaded into what 
others, in particular the bishops, may consider is their own sphere, 
already shrunk, rightly no doubt, from what it used to be before the 
Council. Their theology has therefore not turned out to be a place, 
as it should have been, where people 

emerge as persons, meet one another in a common concern for values, seek 
to abolish the organization of human living on the basis of competing egoisms 
and to replace it by an organization on the basis of man’s peroeptiveness and 
intelligence, his reasonableness and his responsible exercise of freedom. 10 

8. Cf. P. Huizino, “The Church and Contestation", Concilium, October 1971, 
pp. 102-103. Cf. also Concilium, October 1973, which is a study of the danger of 
parties in the Church. C. S. Lewis alluded in passing to the possibility or party 
spirit in the Church long ago in his The Four Loves (London, I960), p. 40. 

9, Cf. K. Rahner, On Heresy (London, 1964), p. 58. 

10. B. Lonbroan, Method in Theology (London, 1972), p. 10. 
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Instead it has become a scene of confrontation. A brief description 
of it was given above. What, however, is of interest to us is the re¬ 
action of theologians to the contestation of their peers; this is some¬ 
thing that one hardly speaks or hears about. 


The Customary Reaction to the News of Confrontation 

The genera! reaction would seem to be prejudiced against the 
magistcrium. Striking a balance between the contesting parties does 
not seem to be much in favour with theologians who publish their 
work, However one finds once in a way just this approach. For 
instance one writer has had the fine sensibility to say: 

Perhaps the true solution (of contestation) lies in putting both the theo¬ 
logians and the magistcrium in their places within the context of the commu¬ 
nity as a whole and within that context working toward a more adequate 
understanding of their respective roles and authority." 


One needs courage to say something like this knowing it would 
make no news. Against this rare, balanced approach there is the 
loaded, tendentious approach which is not uncommon. This may 
be hidden in silence, as lor instance in an article on dogmatic pluralism 
in the unity ot faith where the author mentions the role of the magis- 
terium rh-j-vis the theological establishment while being silent on the 
reverse role. 1 - The clearly biased approach may be detected by the 
obvious omission of the topic in the discussion. A case in point would 
be the issue of Concilium, January 1970, dealing with tension between 
Church and fatlh, where much matter is dished up regarding the exer¬ 
cise of the magistci mm with no more than an incidental reference to 
he proprtety of theologians.- One may wonder if only the magisterium 

All«f b nTh f I"' 11 "' ,m " S and not the exercise of theologians. 
Alhed to the veiled approach of silence or omission is the cautious 

“o theTh T T C ! t0 Ca “ U spade a only to lend support 
o the theologians side though tt is not more obviously i n the right than 

the other. Writing about the case of H ifunn ® “ an 

. r case ot h. Kung, one author acknowledges 

If of tesponsihiiity shown by the hierarchy in their dealing whh 

the case, but continues in the same breath to endorse Kting’s pita for 
changes in the present forms of inouirv , V ® , p a or 
position with a word of d.sapprova! of r , ^^ ^ 

«hc existing procedure, butlntly 8 ?^ ta ^ with 

1970, 1 pp. ^331-332.' The “«• ‘he Theologians”, The Clergy Monthly, 

M oNTOLY2^4,^p Pl 3 , 78-390? , is^450?'^p ai ^^^ natic PI “™lisnT, The Clergy 
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former who wished to present his case personally to him. 1 * This 
approach is cautious more of appearing to take sides than of being 
true to reality. 

On the opposite side of the veiled approach' the open approach 
is likely to betray emotions as well as thoughts. There are some for 
instance who, even as they grant the need of the magisterium, will 
question its modus vivendi in relation to the theologians: has the 
magisterium achieved “a satisfactory working relationship with the 
intellectuals and prophets in the Church”? 1 * Next there are others 
who would put the magisterium in the wrong in its conflict with the 
theologians. Referring to the clash between Jesus and the Jewish 
establishment they would presumptuously compare it to the opposition 
that may arise today between theologians acclaimed prophets and 
bishops dubbed die-hards. Going one better — here perhaps the 
idiom must be changed to worse — some become virulent in their 
attack of the exercise of the magisterium. Regarding the case of 
Schillebeeckx being examined by the Congregation for the Doctrine 
of the Faith, a Dominican wrote to Doctrine and Life expressing his 
upset and indignation and something more besides: 

Naively I had thought we had outgrown this pettiness. . . . But, in the 
first half of this century, Roman officialdom effectively gave the lie to academic 
freedom. Surely we are not witnessing — after the emancipation of Vatican 
II — a return to that unhealthy and untraditional situation ? Or are we ?*• 

Another Reaction: A Poser 

What interpretation can be given to this tide of reaction against 
the magisterium ? A clue for a line of interpretation is the fact that 
the mounting attack on the magisterium has made news. And if no 
news is good news, the news of the magisterium being under a cloud 
is certainly bad news. In so far as the cause of this bad news is the 
activity of the theologians, there is a possibility of laying our finger on 
the trouble with theologians. It is not that there is no trouble with 
the bishops, but here in this essay we would like to advert to the pos¬ 
sible trouble with the theologians themselves. If in the cold war of 
contestation the magisterium has become more and more the bete noire 
of the theologians, it is unlikely that the theologians have not gone 
awry. Have they not ? This is not meant to be an attack ad homi- 
nem. If this home question cannot be brushed aside the purpose of 

14. Cf. J. Neuner, “Authority in the Church Today”, Vidyajyoti, 1980, 

pp. 260 - 261 . 

15. A. Dulles, The Survival of Dogma (New York, 1973), p. 102. 

16. “The Letter to the Editor — The Schillebeeckx Case”, Doctrine and Life, 
1979, p. 664. 
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thcse ^ has been achieved. The kernel of this paper lies 

^Whatever may be said in the following pages by way of exph- 

S„!n“S,r.l of a* ,«»«. which .ill 

suggestive towards an answer, may be, or not be, acceptable to others, 
But that is of secondary importance. What is primary is the admit- 
or ihc legitimacy of the quexion iBelf * ,h " 1 !h T!f 
are not to blame to some extent for the present blemish of the Church. 


Charism of Theology venue Charism of Hierarchy 

In the runaway Church of Vatican II that the theologians helped 
the bishops to evolve, the theologians have tried to do something more 
than a repeat performance. to doing so they tended to overlook the 
bishops and landed in trouble because they overreached themselves. 

Nobody would grudge now the new dimension of their role which 
adds to the task of teaching the teaching of the magisterium that of 
teaching the magisterium itself. But it was an alarming discovery in 
the beginning, compared to the earlier times when they could be only 
the mouthpieces of the magisterium. It is to the credit of the theo¬ 
logians that they boldly drew attention to their newly discovered role 
and gave expression to it delicately. 

However, it is possible that they were carried away by their dis¬ 
covery and showed themselves more anxious to teach and form the 
mind of the magisterium than to pass on and advance the teaching of 
the magisterium. Also they seemed to be preoccupied with safeguard¬ 
ing their new role or status to the detriment of the earlier role, without 
seeking the balance of both as the highest authority tried to do. 17 
Some streak of thi., mentality is latent in the otherwise well-balanced 
statement of the Indian Theological Association at its last annual 
meeting: 

Since he (the theologian) belongs (o the community, he respects the 
Magisterium of the Church, mating readily available to it his professional 
resources as well as the fruits of his research, without, however, neglecting 
his role as ihc one who makes her open up to new ways of looking at the 
reality of God's plan operating in (he world. The theologian’s complementa¬ 
rity with the hierarchy should not be understood merely in terms of conformity 
but as a force that acts from within in order to make the Church continue her 
pilgrimage through this world exploring the unknown and new areas of her 
mission. 1 * 

A further trend of thought would be the suggestion that, in the 
situation of pluralism in theology, "we may well have to assume that 

17. a. ‘'The Post-Conciliar Task of Theology”, The Clergy Monthly. 1967, 

p. 61. 

18, Cf, Jeevadhoru, May-Jime 1980, p. 250. 
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in the future the magisterium will not be able to formulate new em¬ 
phatic doctrinal pronouncements ”. 18 However this may be, theologians 
who discuss authority in the Church and the exercise of the magisterium,, 
would do well to remember that their authority differs from the au¬ 
thentic authority of the magisterium and is measured by their charism 
of scholarship and knowledge. 

In the vortex of the theological free-for-all one of the voices of 
the Congress of Toronto that studied the theology of the renewal of 
the Church after Vatican II is worth replaying: 

Perhaps, as one who lived through the Council and rejoiced at its work, 
I may be allowed to say here that there are phenomena in the life of the Church 
at the present moment which make me anxious to recall to the hearts of all 
of us that charismatic life is self-destructive in the long run, unless the divinely 
established rights of magisterial control are honestly recognized and loyally 
obeyed.™ 

And in his first encyclical Pope John Paul II wrote: 

Nobody... can make of theology as it were a simple collection of his 
own personal ideas, but everybody must be aware of being in close union with 
the mission of teaching the truth for which the Church is responsible. 11 

On this subject if the witness of a saint and reformer can be evoked 
one may think of St Ignatius of Loyola. In these days of many an 
Erasmus one may at least give a thought to rgnatius, who sensed the 
deviation of the great Savonarola despite all his virtues and became 
a quiet but determined antagonist against him. If Ignatius made 
sense of the hierarchical Church, if he inculcated the same in those who 
liked to hear him talk, if he even formulated a set of practical rules 
for thinking with the Church, if he committed his Society specially to 
the highest authority by the bond of the fourth vow, he did all this at 
a great cost, the cost of suffering he endured in the Church and, one may 
add, for the Church. History can recall how he was on more than one 
occasion a victim of the Inquisition, which once dubiously honoured 
him by examining him on theology in general, long before he did any, 
just because he engaged himself in the art of spiritual conversation, 
without being a cleric. He however never swerved from loyalty to the 
very Church that Erasmus attacked so scathingly, because he was 
persuaded that the historically conditioned Church with all its ravages 
of sinfulness did not cease to be the Bride of Christ and the true Mother 

19. K. Rahner, "Pluralism in Theology and the Unity of the Church’s Pro¬ 
fession of Faith”, Concilium, June 1969, p. 56. I make bold to make this criticism 
of Rahner, because, according to himself, the statement may be ‘very much open to 
question’ and ’even turn out to be erroneous’. Cf. ibid., p, 49. 

20. C. Butler, “Institution versus Charismata", in L. K. Shook (ed.), Theo¬ 
logy of Renewal (Herder & Herder/Bums & Oates, 1968), vol. 2, p. 54. 

21. John Paul II, Redemptor Hominis, n. 19. 
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of Christians. This witness of Ignatius, who incidentally has been 
acclaimed as a theologian also, is precious theologically; for, if all 
theology is a struggle for unity in the tension of belief and behaviour, 
the life-attitude of Ignatius exemplified most certainly unity through 
struggle in what perhaps is one of the most acute areas of opposition 
in theology, vi/., the Spirit and the Church. 2 * 

More generally we may say that the hierarchy is, in and beyond 
its juridical set-up, a supreme charismatic element of the apostolic 
office fcf I Cor 12: 28). This spirit reflects Vatican II. As K. Rahner 
writes m a Concilium article on episcopacy: 

The almost incredible multiplicity of office?, functions, authoritative bodies 
and institutions of the hierarchical Church which often look almost secular 
and as if shaped through outward circumstances, must all be seen as rooted 
in the pneumatic oneness of the sacrament of the episcopal and priestly office . 34 

The trouble with theologians lies also in what they produce. 
They may or may not know how their work is viewed by others. There 
is the cut rent story of a certain British politician who, returning from 
a meeting of the LL C on some mooted questions, described the 
proceedings and discussions,as “so much theology - ’! 24 What follows 
is an attempt to account for such disfavour of the theology of the day. 


Deviation of Theology from Pastoral Purpose 

Post-C.onciliar theology would be genuine to the extent that it 
realties the spirit of the Council. Looking back to the Council is 
not a retrograde step, but a check-up. The Council is the immediate 
source with which present day theology must be in touch. No doubt 
theology is necessarily looking forward too as it is essentially an on- 

of t f Trr c i ltS coursc howcvcr must continuation 

of the trend set by the Council. The Council has not said the last 

*> bevondXt "‘"I " J aS " 0t bcgUn t0 da(c - T hose who would 
v ,t o' T, ."I r ath ° Ut U> Va ’ )Can r « «" ^ed to 

Church at large, 1 ’ n0t yC ‘ " mshed with its task in the 

by its esseniialV an7 mt-H v dlS - t, ? gUl i hed fr ° m the previous Councils 
international congress on the theolocy ofTtoTc ^ i'p 6 ! CUCr l ° thC 

.....«.s. .***» re „ ei0US Sd Naor c a r;t 
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approach to truths of revelation and drew the obvious lesson for a 
theology no less pastoral than scholarly. 24 This is precisely the task 
that leading theologians had set for themselves soon after the Council. 
Such an intent is patently discernible in the opening pages of the first 
issue of Concilium , with its penchant for pastoral fulfilment, which 
interestingly enough takes cognizance of pastoral authority too ex 
prof ess o. u 

It can be at least mooted whether and how much theologians 
have done this pastoral service for the Church. Knowing for instance 
that the concept of faith has assumed the expression of commitment 
to Christ in the Council, it may be asked tentatively if kicking up a 
controversy regarding a particular “peripheral” doctrine — such a 
view originated from the Council — and harping on it can lender any 
service of faith in these times of flux. On the contrary the highest 
magisterium has shaped itself, either by choice or force of circum¬ 
stances, more pastoral than magisterial, as is witnessed by the style of 
teaching through Apostolic Exhortations adopted by Paul VI after 
his last encyclical in 1968 and also by the symbolic, telling gesture of 
the abandonment of tiara shown by John Paul I and his successor. 
It is high time that theologians too abandon their citadel of learning 
in university and seminary complexes and pitch their tent right in the 
middle of living communities of Christians. If only theologians who 
rightly urge others to make common cause with the poor and the op¬ 
pressed in solidarity with them, showed no less zeal in purifying and 
bolstering the unsophisticated faith of the simple folk by becoming 
part of their milieu, taking part in liturgical, para-liturgical and non- 
liturgical activities ! Not many theologians will find meaning in being 
cures ! But more and more the scene of theology must shift to the 
parish, the clinic, the prison and the slum where we witness life of 
routine, suffering, punishment and marginal humanity. Only then 
can theologians create a living theology, i.e., a theology “as if people 
mattered”, to use the pregnant phrase of E. F. Schumacher. They 
should learn the final lesson of Jonah and become concerned, as God 
himself is, with the large number of the faithful “who cannot tell their 
right hand from their left” (Jon 4: 11). 

Contamination in Theology 

If theologians have deviated, however slightly it may be, from 
the pastoral orientation of the Council, they have not been completely 
uninfluenced by the spirit of scientism. Scientism is part of the 

25. Cf. “ The Post-Conciliar Task of Theology ”, loc. cit., pp. 59-60. 

26. Concilium, January 1965, pp. 3-6. 
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modern subtle culture that pervades one’s way of thinking. Originat¬ 
ing from experimental sciences, scientism exercises the power of the 
mind in certain settled ways of analysis leaving it impervious to other 
possible ways of working, 27 as Darwin himself recognized towards 
the end of his life. It is possible therefore that theologians lack 
certain ways of perception, intuition for instance, that alone can reveal 
certain aspects of the Christian mysteries. The genuine theological 
attitude is “instinct with silence and expectation, acceptance and 
receptivity, with total involvement in God and communion with the 
mystery”. 28 

Jesus himself gave expression to such an attitude in his parable 
of children. His words are these: “I tell you solemnly, anyone who 
docs not welcome the kingdom of God like a little child will never 
enter it” (Mk 10: 15). This way of childhood, if we may so call it, 
stands for the basic openness and involvement without which one 
becomes closed to the revelation of God. It is the way of being 
attuned to the truth we are seeking to understand. 


Christian theologians advocate this spirit in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge or other religions. But one may ask whether they apply the 
same to the penetration of their own faith. Far from being credulity 
or naivete, it is a matter of connaturality with the mysteries hidden 
for ages and now graciously revealed to men of good will. This con¬ 
naturality will not favour any fads or fashions. The pursuit of novelty 
for its own sake is an ever persistent human phenomenon and temp¬ 
tation. The surprising newness that the Council brought in could catch 
the fancy of theologians so that for some aggiornamento — which was 
at once a new word and new idea - or updating, could become the 
sole programme of theology. O. Cullmann, not to speak of Catholic 
theologians, warned Catholics against this tendency: “With theologi¬ 
cally immature people this would lead to theological fashions ”*» 


As he singled out ecumenism in that connection, we may now 
mention an attitude wh.ch has become fashionable in relation to other 
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the>trouble WITH theologians 

traditions. The truth would rather be that the very appreciation of 
Christianity leads^to the recognition and acceptance of genuine ele¬ 
ments outside it. Also only the certain knowledge of the working of 
the Spirit in the Church can guarantee the discovery of the activity of 
the Spirit outside (cf. Acts 10: 10-16, 27-29, 34-35, 44-48). Only this 
can explain how M. de Lubac could write a book on Buddhism, reading 
which a Buddhist monk confessed to his Jesuit hosts that the book 
had opened to him treasures of his religion he had hardly dreamt of. 30 
This sober spiritual mentality is a far cry from the facile enthusiasm 
or the prolix argumentation 31 for a novel inter-religious phenomenon 
whose dynamics is still in the womb of time. 

Another instance of theological fashion is the leference and re¬ 
course to Marxian analysis of social reality in the campaign for human 
rights and dignity and social justice. What are we to make of a passage 
like this: “Mao pointed out to the West that ‘Of all things in the world, 
people are the most precious’. Within that statement did he reach out 
to and touch Jesus ?” 32 However truly beneficial and useful this social 
approach may be — there can be no denying it — the theology with 
the Marxian blend does not take account of the total reality in which 
the system is claimed to be working successfully. Theologians cannot 
separate Marxism from its attendant religious reality, viz. the refusal 
of human, let alone religious, freedom. In other words what is good 
in the system de jure cannot come in for praise without any mention 
of the harmful de facto results of the system. 

"Conversion" Needed 

The faulty ways of approach mentioned above are all more or 
less symptoms of a lack of authenticity and, therefore, can be traced 
in some way to the absence of full “conversion”, to use the idea of 
B. Lonergan. The reader will absolve the writer of any presumption 
here, recalling that Lonergan has concretely illustrated this, for instance, 
in the case of K. Barth and R. Bultmann, therefore concluding the 
possibility of application in contemporary casts. In fact one author 
diagnoses the cause of some of the radical pluralism in the Church 
to be a lack of conversion." If “conversion is a change of direction, 
and, indeed, a change for the belter”, then it is bound to happen that 
according to the new frames of reference “errors, rationalizations, 

30. I heard the story from a Jesuit friend who was a member of the house in 
which the monk stayed for his retreat. 

31. Cf. for instance R. Panikkar, “Rtatattva: A preface to a Hindu-Christian 
Theology”, Jeevadhara, 1979, pp. 6-63. 

32. Samuel Rayan, “Editorial ”, Jeevadhara, 1979, p. 160. 

33. Cf. J. Parker, “Doctrinal Pluralism”, Jeevadhara, 1977, pp. 299, 296. 
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ideologies fall and shatter to leave one open to things as they are and 
to man as he should be.” M This conversion occurs in three levels of 
self-transcendence: intellectually it grasps the truth which is objective and 
therefore valid for all; morally it reaches out to the good as value; and re¬ 
ligiously it leads to commitment to God. No one can call into question the 
conversion of others. Yef the word of God judges {Jn 14:28) and it can¬ 
not be set aside; and it lays bare the secrets of man hidden from himself: 

The heart is more devious than any other thing, perverse too: who can 
pierce its secrets ? (Jer 17:9) 

Therefore no one is above the need of conversion, especially if one is a 
theologian 3 " and, as such, not only tossed by his personal interests and likes 
hut caught up by the divergent pulls of admirers and adversaries. Further, 
as conversion is a never-ending process, theologians need to make sure of 
constancy of growth in conversion, especially in religious conversion which 
is a dynamic process of self-surrender to God without any reservations. 


A Touchstone of Theology 

Theologians, ever undergoing conversion in the Church, can do 
them theology only in the fold of the Church. True theology, which 
is a discourse of the faith of the whole Church, cannot be the mono¬ 
poly of certain sectors of the Church alone. The theology that ob¬ 
tained till recent times dating from Trent w a s magisterial, as its set 
goal was to expound what was propounded by the magisterium From 

lelTe r° Vat,Caa U ' Whi ' C magislerial ,heo, ogy is on the wane, the 
new theology appears to have become mostly an exclusive prerogative 
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fore indeed their understanding of the Gospel may be, as has been said 
of the rural folk of Solentiname, Nicaragua, “of greater profundity 
than that of many theologians, but of a simplicity like that of the Gospel 
itself”. 27 The simple faithful thertfore with their instinct of faith 
constitute a living source of theology. How far do the theologians 
reach out to this source and tap it ? 

Pope John XXffl whom the masses venerated, knew their worth. 
Fr Lombardi of the Better World Movement has publicised a piece 
of conversation of his with the Pope: the Pope once told him that his 
work was not to lead the People of God but to follow the lead of the 
Spirit at work in them ! Is not their way of praying the proper way 
of believing and further still the genuine way of theologizing ? Pope 
Paul VI once asked a large gathering of theologians to be “attentive 
to the living faith of the Christian community, to its truths, accents 
and problems, and the orientations which the Holy Spirit awakens in 
the people of God (‘what the Spirit says to the Churches', Apoc 2: 7)”. 98 
In other words there is such a hallowed reality as the sense of the faithful 
to which the theologians must be attuned so that they may witness to it. 

Theology which has ceased to be a mere magisterial echo cannot 
now claim to be a sole professional exercise, but must become the 
voice and expression also of the lay majority, i.e., of the non-clerical 
and non-professional. Theology is the heritage of the whole body 
politic of the Church and in that sense political. How far does present 
day theology hold the mirror to the living experience of the faith of 
the believing community struggling to give birth to its word of faith ? 
Theologians cannot rest satisfied with the rare, though splendid, examples 
of “Peasant Theology” in the Philippines or with Latin America’s 
“Liberation Theology”. On the contrary, impelled by these groping 
successes, they should embrace every portion of the Church, not ex¬ 
cluding the flock of the submissive or the rich or the aged or the silent 
or the persecuted, so that each and every zone of the global Church 
may come alive and contribute to the unending discovery of the mystery 
that the Church in the modern world continues to be and to live. This 
involves on the part of theologians ready patience to listen to the people, 
humble eagerness to learn from them, and sympathetic perspicacity 
to interpret their mind. Theologians do not appear to be far advanced 
in establishing this missing link ! 39 

37. E. Cardenal, The Gospel in Solentiname (New York, 1976), p. vii. 

38. “The Post-Conciliar Task of Theology”, loc. cit., p. 61. 

39. For instance, the "Statement of Theologians” mentioned in n. 18 has no 
mention of this aspect, though it contains a paragraph on theologians and the 
community. Cf. Jeevadhara, May-June 1980, p. 250. 
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The Untruth of “Privatised" Theology 

Though the whole Church evolves its theology, the science of 
theology is in a way the special domain of theologians. So the ques¬ 
tion arises about the mutual relationship of theologians themselves. 
One at least has compared them to a group of six blind men who were 
locked in combat over their conception of the elephant none of them 
could see but only handle. 48 In this context it is elevating to recall 
how the editors of Concilium conceived the title of their review. This 
review is called Concilium", they explained, “because the apostolic work 
which Vatican II began can only be brought to its full growth by 
theologians meeting and working together ( concilium, con-kalium, 
concalare)."* 1 Such an idea has been echoed by high ranking men 
like Congar, Lonergan and Arrupe. 48 It certainly cannot be the 
advocacy of a monolithic or a unitary theology as theologians have 
already committed themselves by and large to theological and even 
dogmatic pluralism. It is rather an expression of the spirit of dialogue 
that can set the stage for openness against obstinacy, cooperation 
against self-seeking and collaboration against contestation. Christian 
theology can no more be privatized, to use the term of J. B. Metz in a 
wider sense, by a single theologian lhan the Christian message by a 
single person dealing with his internal forum, for Christian theology, 
like the Christian message, is fundamentally an event in a community. 
It is therefore with a high sense of responsibility to the whole commu¬ 
nity that theologians arc urged to carry out their task in the communty 
of their colleagues. Just as they appeal to the judgment of their peers 
when they get into hot water so also should they seek their collabora¬ 
tion in the smooth course of their normal study and research. They 
cannot possibly be unaware of the warning of modern thinkers like 
M. Buber that the capacity for community is dying out in modern 
society, and they have it in their power to show that it need not be so. 
There is certainly much ground for rejoiemg to see the unity in action 
evinced by the Lutheran-Catholic Dialogue in USA in their common 
study of Peter and Mary. 48 This success of collaboration between 
two Churches may prove to be a trend setter for all future theology 
within and between the Churches. 
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Theology Cannot Confound the Unity of the Church 


This leads to the final point concerning theology and unity of the 
Church. If we believe in the oneness — the unity — of the Church,' 
as we pray and proclaim in the Nicene Creed, theology cannot but 
show forth and build up this basic reality of the Church. Theology, 
as fides quaerens intellectum, has been down the centuries an incessant 
discovery of truths of faith so that it can be identified with the deposit 
of orthodoxy. There has been a growing disaffection with this view 
not without Biblical insight (Jn 2: 14-26). It is rightly pointed out 
that what is understood of faith cannot be circumscribed by the state¬ 
ments of right belief but must open out to, and be sanctioned by, the 
propriety of life and behaviour. In other words right action (karma) 
must be added to right belief (jhana) so that theology may be truly rele¬ 
vant to and also representative of life. Thus theology includes ortho¬ 
praxis in its ambit. 


In this new understanding of theology, embracing orthodoxy and 
orthopraxis, the horizon in which faith seeks understanding has become 
widened, or better still, has been discovered in its double dimension 
of principle and practice, or word and work. One can further specify 
the domain of theology, starting from a new understanding of faith. 
If faith is adherence to the revealing Lord more than adhesion to the 
set of truths of revelation, then this faith will seek understanding under 
the impulse of the Lord. The Lord who identified himself as the 
Truth (Jn 14: 6), who urged upon his disciples the necessity of ortho¬ 
praxis no less than orthodoxy (Jn 13: 17), and who promised them the 
gift of the Spirit for the perception of all truth (Jn 14: 26), had in a 
way something dearer than truth in his heart; and it was the unity of 
his disciples and of all those who would believe in their word. In his 
last moments with his disciples he prayed almost in anguish: 

I pray not only for these 

but for those also 

who through their words will believe in me. 

May they all be one. 

Father, may they be one in us, 

as you are in me and I am in you 

so that the world may believe it was you who sent me (Jn 17: 20-21). 

This concern of the Lord for unity must be reflected in the research 
work of theologians as they seek the understanding of their faith, i.e., 
of their commitment to the Lord. 

Here is an opening to something beyond truth ( verum ), namely the 
ood (bonum) which is unity. Theology then becomes the language 
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not only of truth, of word and deed experienced in life, but also of 
unity, of community of Christian life. Possibly unity is the supreme 
expression of truth of life ! However this may be, on the practical 
level truth must give precedence to unity, especially when they sedm 
to be opposed to each other. For, while one’s grasp of truth is always 
provisional and, moreover, often suspect, rightly or wrongly, one s 
desire for unity is basically one's will to live in union with others 
despite differences. This is something that can be verified in life and is 
therefore its own criterion. 


Theologians therefore have every reason to forego, if necessary, 
their version of truth, which can always become controversial and 
controvertible, for the sake of unity which is a certain and lasting value. 
So, for all their legitimate academic freedom, they will not fail to 
observe the unwritten canons of unity. They will be restrained, like 
Teilhard, in the propagation of their own formulation of truth, know¬ 
ing its possible adverse effects on the mass of people with a far less 
developed consciousness than their own. They will not consent to their 
superior knowledge ruining their unity with their weak brethren. 


I vcu in discussions confined to themselves, being wary of the 
odium ilkvlogivum they will keep the goal oT unity in mind. Those 
who point out that the Church cannot be the sign of unity of mankind 
that it claims to be because of conflicts arising from its own temporal 
interests, cannot minimise the egregious nature of conflicts in matters 
related to faith, as these latter conflicts too confound the unity of the 
Church. Would that more and more people come to recognize that 
true theology is really a spiritual exercise: doing truth in unity of 
charity (cf. Lph 4: 15)! This is real iinmdti ! ! 

A Fresh Departure in Theology 


There will be no trouble with theologians ,f ihcy choose to follow 
the advice of James: 
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From this piece of wisdom theologians can come to discover a 
fresh — if not new — departure in theology. Theology is not a pure 
creation of human intelligence or academic excellence. Its source is 
from above. As it turns to this source it is bound to be pure (hagnos), 
i.e., freed from all unworthy and ignoble motives. As it shares its 
riches of knowledge with others it sets itself the goal of unity among 
them and therefore is peaceable ( eirenikos ). It brings about this unity 
because it is considerate ( epieikes ), i.e., sweetly reasonable and reason¬ 
ably indulgent, disclaiming any right of superiority; and open to reason 
(eupeithes) so that it can accept others’ points of view; and also rich 
in mercy (eleos) expressed in kindly deeds, or simply neighbourly in 
its Biblical sense. Because of its overwhelming spirit of unity indi¬ 
cated in the above traits, without being rigid in its expression of truth 
theology can still be straightforward or firm (adiakritos), and further 
openly sinceie ( anupokritos ) without much ado or show. Thus it 
thrives if it strives for the coexistence of unity and truth in and through 
their very tension. Does this not summarize in reverse order the sense 
of theology indicated earlier ? 



Our Common Witness 

A CBC/-NCCI Joint Consultation 
(October 14-16, 1980) 


Subhash Anand 


A BOUT fifty delegates, representing the Catholic Church, the 
member-Churches of the N.C.C.I., and the Orthodox Church, 
met at Alwaye in St Joseph’s Pontifical Seminary, for a con¬ 
sultation on “Our Common Witness", jointly organized by the N.C.C.I. 
and the C.B.C.F., from the 14th to the 16th October, 1980. During 
the first half five papers were presented to and discussed by the parti¬ 
cipants. After this four groups discussed some aspects of our common 
witness. After reporting whiit happened during the general sessions 
and group workshops, I shall present some personal reflections occa¬ 
sioned by the consultation. 


Study Pu/H-rs 

To enable the participants to have a historical background, two 
papers on the history ol the missions <n India were read. Fr E. Zeitler 
studied the Catholic missionary endeavour. The history of the Catholic 
Church can be divided into four periods: (1) the Mission of the St 
Thomas (.hnstians leading to formation or the Syrian Churches in 
Kerala; (.) the Padioado Mission due to which parts of the East and 
the West coast were convened: (3) the Propaganda Mission which gave 
birth to small pockets m the North, but specially to the Chota Nagpur 
community; and now (4), we have the period of the local Churches. 

In spite of all these years of missionary endeavour, we are still a 
microscopic minority with a lot of expectations - typical psychology 
of an insecure individual. Our being a minority “should lead us from 
the very beginning to .ecognize wisely our limitations and to plan in 
untty to make the most of our limited resources”; otherwise we will 
remain an insignificant small ghetto Church, concerned mainly with 
Us own way of worship, living on borrowed resources, that has really 
nothing to offer to the great challenges that are appearing on the 
horizon as the ones that are going to shape the third miUenium” 
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Further, the greater part of this minority is concentrated in “the 
marginal areas of the sub-continent”; and yet, “it was always the 
North, the immense Gangetic plains that have determined India’s 
destinies.” ( •> 

After 1900 years, the Catholic Church in India is a pyramid upside 
down, with a small minority of bishops, priests and nuns forming the 
precarious base. In fact, of the over twenty Catholic participants at 
the Consultation, only one was a layman and two women (of them 
one was a nun)! The Catholic Church may be compared to a woman 
in a hospital, receiving oxygen and food through tubes, for the mission 
work is supported by foreign funds. Were these to stop, she would 
collapse. What is more tragic is that though “the number of institu¬ 
tions, usually started and run with a substantial foreign contribution, 
has multiplied enormously during the past decades”, yet, by and large, 
“the figures show that it is still the upper classes that are the bene¬ 
ficiaries of the Church’s mission work.” 

For the future we need to situate the mission in our experience 
of Jesus in deep prayer. This will also enable the Church to see mis¬ 
sion as service, and to be truly the Church of the poor. We have 
spoken a lot about this, but “the situation has not changed substan¬ 
tially even now”. During the discussion that followed, one of the 
participants felt that the slow progress of the missions was due to a 
lack of confidence within the Church, for we do not have our own 
philosophy and thtology. 

The history of the Protestant Missions was presented by Dr C. 
Duraisingh. His approach was neither chronological nor statistical, 
for he maintains that “However quantitatively impressive our past may 
be, only when it becomes qualitatively determinative for us, study of the 
past becomes crucial for us.” Hence he studied the “several types of 
understanding of mission in the history of the Protestant Churches 
in India”. 

The earliest missionaries saw mission as the conquest of India 
for Christ. Later a milder expression (substitution, replacement) was 
used. This approach presumed that there was no revelation of God 
outside Christianity, that truth which the Church claimed to have was 
a closed system, and that there was a radical discontinuity between 
the Christian and all the other religious traditions. Others saw mis- * 
sion as the fulfilment of Hinduism, as bringing Hinduism to its com¬ 
pletion, or as Christian presence permeating society in order to britjg . 
“a new quality of being in India”. Still others viewed it as “discerning 
and witnessing to the ‘inner working’ of the Spirit everywhere”. This 
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approach starts with the assumption that in Jesus the Father has re¬ 
deemed the whole world. Some have presented mission as the 
“challenging relevance" of the Gospel, i.e., the Gospel trying to answer 
the questions of modern man, trying to enter the struggle of modern 
man Lastly another group understood mission as a “search for 
community in dialogue" through which “a meeting or conversation 
with other human beings” is undertaken in order that “authentic 
community be established between human beings as human”. 

In the past wc have made too sharp a distinction between the 
Church and the world, but today we need to see the Church as “that 
part of the world which discerns, acknowledges and testifies to the 
prevenient mission of God in the world”. Further, “the tendency 
to dichotomize the ministry of the Church” has made many think that 
the mission is the reserve of churchmen. Ministry within the Church 
is not primarily to sustain the life of the faithful, but to reach out to 
others. 

Some theological problems arise front these two papers: (1) Given 
the fact that after s> many centuries we are still a minority, should we 
not consider it an "essential part of our missionary calling to help 
non-Christian religions (if we still want to use this rather outdated word) 
to deepen their salvilic God-experience rather than — as it is some¬ 
times formulated -“to pull them too early over to ecclesiastical organi¬ 
sations that might scent strange to them and not evoke a deep spiritual 
response in them for the next decades’?" (2) What is the meaning of 
conversion, i.e.. changing over from one religious denomination to 
another ? To what extent should baptism be insisted upon ? Could 
there not be real faith in Jesus even though a person may remain 
unbaptised ? 

In his paper, hr A. Nambiuparambil discussed the other aspect 
of our witness: dialogue. Dialogue seen as “the response of Christian 
faith to God’s saving presence in the religious traditions of mankind 
and the expression of the firm hope of the fulfilment of all things in 
Christ", is not the opposite of mission, but its necessary complement. 
The partners in dialogue are “equals in a pilgrimage”. The moment 
we stop travelling wc cease to be believers. During the discussion, 
more than one participant asked whether the idea of dialogue can be 
harmonized with the traditional belief that only in Jesus we have sal¬ 
vation. To this one responded by saying that the person of Jesus is 
so rich that we need the whole world to understand him. A layman 

„ 1- See Report of tlu- General Meeting of the Catholic Bishops' Conference of 
India, 1974, p. 147. J 
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found himself confused by the discussion on dialogue, for while men 
of other faiths are agreed among themselves on many points, there are 
deep differences among ourselves. He seems to have been suggesting 
that dialogue among the different Churches is more urgently needed^ 
It was also stated that the tension between dialogue and mission can 
be avoided if both are founded on an anubhava of Jesus. Like for the 
disciples of Emmaus, mission is the joyful sharing of our meeting the 
Risen Lord. That is dialogue too. 

Speaking on “Witness, Diakonia, and Combat: a Biblical View”, 
Geevarghese Mar Osthathios said that, whereas we have worked out 
a theology of mission and service, we do not have an adequate theo¬ 
logy of combat, though this is the need of the hour. He insisted that 
in the New Testament martyrdom meant witness unto death in combat. 
Combat is nothing else but proclamation in word and deed. It is 
eschatological hope alone that makes combat possible. However, this 
combat must be in obedience to the Spirit and this means a lot of prayer. 
He regretted that most of our consultations have very little of a prayer- 
atmosphere. It is the Spirit who is the real deacon, and he serves 
through the Church. In the past a weak theology of atonement has 
made us passive. However, one of the participants drew our attention 
to the fact that though Jesus and Paul reacted when struck on lhe face, 
there was a difference in their reaction. Was this difference not signi¬ 
ficant ? Further, the Church at the moment does not seem to be in 
a position really to enter a combat as she is the beneficiary of an unjust 
system. She can really fight for justice if like Jesus she shares the lot 
of the oppressed. The same Jesus who called us blessed when perse¬ 
cuted for justice, also came with the sword. 

Dr V. Premsagar, speaking on “Liberating Evangelism”, stated 
that at times we play a fear-game and then justify it theologically by, 
for instance, questioning the need of baptism. We churchmen have 
lost the freedom which the Gospel brings. We have allowed the 
dominant culture to domesticate us, and thus the Gospel has lost its 
punch. We even allow caste-considerations to rule us. We erect 
structures in the name of service, but really because we wish to keep 
people always dependent on us. But a prophet is called to criticize 
the dominant culture. In opting to be the humble servant of Yahweh, 
Jesus wanted to have a community share in his work, and not be a lone 
hero. Yet our structures have mostly been anti-community. More¬ 
over, we have not presented the Gospel as liberating the whole of man 
and, as a result, though men may come to Jesus for the forgiveness of 
their sins, they still go to local gods for their other needs. Indian 
theological reflection seems to fight shy of the Church as the commu- 
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aity of faith- We are trying to be a mission without being a Church. 
We need to recover the community-emphasis of the New Testament. 

During the discussion, more than one participant welcomed the 
emphasis on community as an important element of evangelism. Even 
when the Church appears defective we still need to belong to it, other¬ 
wise God himself would have acted in a way different from what he 
did. However, the question was asked whether Communion-fellowship 
necessarily implies baptism. 


Group Workshops 


Four groups discussed the following topics: (1) Towards an Indian 
Understanding of Jesus Christ; (2) Our Institutional Witness and the 
Future of the Church; (3) Witnessing to the Poor; and (4) Our Common 
Witness - Areas of Conflict and Cooperation. 


The first group indicated that any attempt to understand Jesus in 
the Indian context must keep three things in mind: (1) the reality of 
religious pluralism in Tndia; (2) the socio-economic situation of our 
people, and (3) the fact of a divided Church. Hence it suggested that 
further studies be undertaken, jf n-ed be on the regional level, on the 
implication of common witness, and that relevant literature be made 
available- This study must not only take note of the contemporary 
situation, but als > go deep into our common cultural heritage. Though 
individuals retain their rights to move from one denomination to ano¬ 
ther. the group felt that expansionist tendencies will harm the cordial 
relationship of ecumenical fellowship. 


Christian Institutions, said the second group, are one of the ways 
in wh'ch the Church expresses her service to the world, hence they 
must remujn open to the challenges and needs of the world. Many 
of our institutions, unfortunately, do not come up to this demand. 
Castetsm. regionalism and hnguism create divisions within our insti¬ 
tutions. In some cases the funds are poorly administered. At times 
the personnel involved in these institutions does not seem to have the 

ideais ' *** institutions ** 

ere founded to serve the poor become bases of vested interests, are 

Uin T** ° f ^ Sections of 8ociet y- fail to main- 

nl! C , CX v? 80 " 1 "' With ,heir context > and at times 
attemms hT cc lne m eth ' cal va,ues - The group suggested that serious 
fir *,! C ° make ° ur institu, i°us self-sufficient, if need be, 

should h ^ r eflr ° rtS ° f difrerent Churches - Greater emphasis 
should be given to joint ventures in new areas, specially in develoDment- 

ortented projects. Our projects should normally involve Se 
establishments and expenses. iarge 
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•qua common witness 

, The third, group, while noting the growing awareness within the 
•Church of her call to be at the service of the poor, Celt that we have yet 
to understand and accept ail the implications of this commitment to 
the poor. Our witness to the poor becomes effective, if like Jesus, we 
share in their struggle for life and dignity, more so since in our country 
many do not even have the necessary food, clothing and housing. 
Christian educational institutions should aim not at academic excellence 
primarily, but at building up citizens for our country who learn to share 
the blessings of the one Father of all. More resources and personnel 
should be made available for primary education, specially in those 
regions where other agencies are not prepared to serve. We can serve 
the poor much more if we are effectively present in politics, labour 
unions and in the legal profession. The Church must openly denounce 
and combat evident forms of exploitation, and evolve a Christian ideo¬ 
logy for this task. Churchmen must also make efforts to ensure the 
poor among their flock a share in the policy-making prooess of their 
■community. 

The different Churches need to know more of each other; hence 
the fourth group proposed that suitable literature be made available, 
which could also be studied while candidates were being prepared for 
ministry. An inter-denominational study on the Eucharist was felt to 
be a very urgent need. The Churches should also try to form an ecu¬ 
menical reconciliation board to settle inter-denominational disputes. 
Church periodicals should not only avoid speaking ill of the other deno¬ 
minations, but should also report the major events happening in other 
Churches. The Church-unity octave must be given special boost. 
Any attack on the Church or on Christianity must be faced together 
not in a polemical manner, but as befits disciples of Jesus. Common 
witness may need a permanent coordinating committee, eventually 
perhaps, an ecumenical secretariate. 

The Task Ahead 

As I entered the seminary, the venue of the consultation, I saw a 
notice: Latin Concelebration at 6.00 a.m. in..., Syrian Concelebration 
at 6.15 a.m. in. . . . I almost felt like making a right-about-turn and 
returning home ! Are we Catholics really prepared to have a dialogue 
with other Churches, that too on “Our Common Witness’’? During 
the three days we spent together, the Catholic delegates did not come 
together even once for a common liturgy ! True, there is a legitimate 
liturgical plurality, and different rites should be fostered, but if they 
prevent Catholics from coming together for a common celebration 
of the Eucharist, then these rites have become a fetish, and I wonder 
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, , ■ .1 for their continued existence. 
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mon Eucharist, I am afraid, would have been rented. 

We need a lot of dialogue between the Catholic Churches of Kerala. 
There to work with a sense of urgency towards a common witness 
worship and service. A greater collaboration m development 
010 J ls medical and educational undertakings, piess-apostolate and 
X. Of the other media, etc., is dictated not only by our common 
faith but also by the fact that we can no longer afford to waste our 
resources and personnel in parallel institutions. Th.s collaboration, 
founded on a common faith, must be expressed by occasionally jointly 
celebrating the Eucharist -a celebration in which even the bishops 
of the different rites come together to profess their one faith in Jesus 
and in his Church. If wc are not prepared for this collaboration and 
joint worship, then the Catholic Church in Kerala is not really pre¬ 
pared for an ecumenical dialogue on “Our Common Witness”. And 
yet, of the over twenty Catholic delegates, except five the rest were all 
Keralitcs ! 


fn (heir report, the prouj> that studied “Our Institutional Witness 
and the f uture or the Church", had, infer alia, suggested 

Thai the Nft'l ami the CtlCI undertake a sluily of the affects of foreign 
donation-, on the life and work of the Churches and institutions and consider 
ways of adequately ccMib'.illin» their u.e, and advise the Churches to take 
steps to reduce our dependence on them, wilhin a reasonable time. Self- 
reliance mu>t be promoted lo.-jlly. 

This recommendation evoked a heated discussion. A few were for 
keeping the formulation as it was, while many felt that any reference 
lo foreign funds would be imprudent, as it would give a handle to the 
government and to others who are not well disposed towards the Church. 
So the final wording dropped all reference to foreign funds, and simply 
urged Church institutions to work, towards self-reliance. A pious 
exhortation indeed ! 


In his paper, Zcitler emphasized the need for the Church to be¬ 
come truly the Church of the poor. He also indicated that Churchmen 
belonged to the small minority of the 15°' of our country’s population 
who have all they need for a comfortable life. Why is it so ? Why 
is it that after all our talk on social justice, commitment to the poor, 
liberation theology, etc., we have failed to become the Church of the 
poor ? t am convinced that one of the major, if not the only reason, 
is that we easily get large donations from abroad. Consequently, our 
life-style makes it impossible for us to give common witness, for by and 
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large, we Churchmen are samples of a materialistic and consumer 
society of the West, a society that has become affluent, partly at least, 
by exploiting the Third World for decades. If this is the result of 
centuries of Christianity in the West, then Asia has no need for such 
a Christianity ! 

Zeitler also said that the Catholic Church is like a pyramid upside 
down, with a very precarious base at the bottom, constituted by church¬ 
men. Premsagar felt that most of the Church structures were anti¬ 
community. This again, 1 believe, is the result of our dependence on 
foreign funds. We do not need to go to our lay people for funds, and 
so we do not need them. Churchmen, thus, are led to believe that 
they can decide Church matters without consulting their people. On 
the other hand, the laity do not see why they should meddle in Church 
matters, why they should question their pastors. If occasionally there 
is a confrontation, it is usually a sign of rivalry between Churchmen. 
These have no scruples in using the lay people for their mean motives. 

Common witness in an ecumenical fellowship becomes possible 
only if the Churches concerned are prepared to take at least some deci¬ 
sions on the local level. The consultation made me painfully aware 
of our unpreparedness in this matter. One example will make this 
clear. Some of the delegates asked whether baptism was necessary 
for Communion-fellowship — a question that sounds very daring to 
the Oriental and Catholic Churches. But on the other hand, we in 
the Catholic Church — fortunately not all — look up to Rome for 
directions as to how we in India should distribute Communion to our 
own faithful ! We will be doing a great service to the ecumenical 
movement if we learn to assert ourselves, for then we will be presenting 
a Church in which local communities have their due autonomy — and 
without this attitude ecumenism has no future. But can we really 
assert ourselves ? Can we really tell the people on the top that we are 
mature enough and that we can normally manage our life if we continue 
to get substantial aid from the West, that too for the ordinary expenses ? 
Does not he who pays the piper call the tune ? 

I now come to a very delicate matter. I may hurt some people, 
and yet I feel it needs to be said. The ecumenical movement seems 
to be limited to consultations, usually of experts, and to some joint 
statements and declarations. It has not involved the Catholic com¬ 
munity at large. I am inclined to believe that this sad state of affairs 
exists because our bishops have not entered the ecumenical dialogue 
with sufficient theological preparation. It is they, and not the theo¬ 
logians, who guide the Church. There were five Catholic Bishops at 
the Alwaye Consultation, but I was disappointed by their participation. 
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I had a similar experience when twelve years ago I had to go through 
a thick hie containing all the interventions of the bishops during the 
Council debate on the draft of the decree on the Missions. The bishops 
from Africa made frequent and solid interventions. But only three 
bishops from India spoke, that too only once. I expect our bishops 
— T hope they will pardon my impudence— to realize that a greater 
commitment to theology is called for as an essential prerequisite for 
their pastoral ministry, specially in India where we not only have a 
divided Church but also a plurality of rich religious traditions. 


ft is possible for us to give a common witness because of our 
faith in Jesus as our one Saviour, During the discussion on dialogue 
the question did arise whether we can sincerely enter into a dialogue 
with men of other faiths and still believe that Jesus is the only Saviour 
of all. f have heard this question also from other quarters. Some 
have even accused the theologians of undermining the faith of the 
people ! Here again we need to examine ourselves. We can accept 
the centrality of Jesus on two levels: the conceptual and the existential; 
and it is this latter acceptance that is of witness value. The group that 
studied the institutional witness of the Church felt that casteism, re¬ 
gionalism and linguism are rtiinimizing the witness value of our work 
If really we accept that Jesus is central to our lives, that in him alone 
is salvation then will we allow caste, region, language, for that matter 
rite, to rule our thinking ? Sometimes churchmen do not seem to 
have much faith in Jesus, in his being the only Saviour. Salvation seems 
to come from my caste, my rite, my region, my language ! Thus we 
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The 1980 Catholic Directory of India 


O VERCOMING many hazards of production, specially those 
related to lack of prompt information at the editors’ desk and 
of power supply at the printing press, the CBC1 Secretariate 
presented us with the new Catholic Directory well before the end of 
last year. The administrative personnel of the Church and many other 
agencies will be grateful to Fr Antunes Nazareth and his collaborators 
for this big volume, the fruit of their perseverance, which will render 
useful service in the years to come. 

We are particularly grateful that the complete list of priests with 
their addresses has been reintroduced this time after it had been dropped 
from the previous Directory in 1977. Collecting and putting in order 
more than 10,000 names and addresses is quite a task that can never 
be perfect. Problems of production have forced the editors to print 
the list as a separate supplement. This may be a blessing as it makes 
the Directory proper easier to handle. 

The Directory follows mostly the pattern of its predecessor of 1977, 
incorporating new data. There are now 109 ecclesiastical units in 
India as against 101 in 1977. We regret that the synopsis of the all-India 
statistics which used to be given in the directories before 1977 have 
been allowed to disappear. The “Bird’s Eye View of Ecclesiastical 
India” and the recapitulation of diocesan and educational statistics 
were quite informative i(cf. e.g. the 1972 Directory, pp. 5 and 552-559). 
This information has now been replaced by five pages of world data, 
with India as a separate entry, taken however from the 1977 Statistical 
Year-Book of the Church ! For India it would have been easy to com¬ 
pute and present the totals of the latest data contained, diocese-wise, 
within the Directory itself. 

Actually, however, the diocesan data themselves have to be taken 
with more than the proverbial pinch of salt ! Mistakes in the gather¬ 
ing and recording of data are bound to happen in all surveys of this 
type, but in our case the degree of credibility is probably low. 15% 
of the dioceses have reproduced exactly the same number of Catholics 
as three years ago; often also the number of Catholics recorded in the 
various parishes, if added together, does not tally with the total number 
given for the respective dioceses. 

Supposing that the figures are roughly reliable, the picture that 
emerges is not bright. The total number of Catholics recorded in the 
109 dioceses amounts to slightly below one crore, i.e. 99,69,258, while 
the totals of the 1977 Directory were 95,27,907; the difference represents 
a growth of 4.63 % in three years ! We should recall that, according 
to the figures of the 1971 census, the natural growth of the Indian 
population in this span of time would be around 7.60%, while the 
growth of the' Christian population as a whole in the same span of 
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,j Lus -iviut 10°/ On the other hand both the 1977 and 
thf 1980 OdbSlic^Hrectoncs copy the Vatican Year Book figures of 
t'JS uUncha for 1975 and 1977 res^ctivelyj the^ 

wt L. ,.r * (a 0 / in two years and of nearly 8,50 ^ ior inree 3 /eats, 
Wc ^o gTve differed iEmation to Delhi and to the Vatican T 

We aivc in Appendix a list of the dioceses of India arranged in a 
descending order of growth rate during the year 1977-1980 according 
to the dam supplied in the Directories of the same years For the 
right interpretation of this list, however, some points should be kept 
in mind First, that the 16 dioceses which just repeat the same figures 
as in 1977 (giving us a 0.00% growth) simply do not give us any infor¬ 
mation about their present numerical position. No other significance 
can be attached to the zero growth figure. Second, there may be many 
explanations for the increase or decrease in the numbers of a diocese, 
which in a few cases is very great: it could be due to faulty recording 
and/or printing of data in either of the two Directories or in both; or 
to migration, specially to the great metropolitan cities and industrial 
areas and the corresponding emigration from rural areas; or to a 
higher or lower fertility rate among Catholics compared to other com¬ 
munities; or to conversions from or to the Catholic community. 
Thirdly, one should also be aware that a high percentage has much 
less significance for small than for large numbers. 


If the data of the two Directories are approximately accurate, 41 
dioceses in the country have registered a higher rate of growth than 
the average population growth, while 60 have a lower growth, ten of 
them registering an actual decrease in numbers, for whatever reason. 
It should be noted that in the list in the Appendix the percentage has 
been calculated on the strength of the dioceses as they were in 1977, 
so us to make the calculations accurate. Hence when a division of 
dioceses has taken place inhotween, the figures of the two dioceses in 
question have been added in the calculation of the growth rate. The 
eight new dioceses therefore have no independent entry in the growth 
column. 


For the sake of comparison we have introduced within the list 
the figures of the average all-India growth of the Catholic population 
and of the Christian population, and the all-India population growth. 
The last two are taken from the latest census of India available (1971), 
and correspond to the averages in the decade 1961-1971. They are 
estimated approximately. 

Comparing other data, which both the Directories copy from the 
Statistical Year Book of the Church for 1975 and 1977 respectively, 
we find the following interesting facts: 

1. The number of primary schools has actually diminished by 9 
in these two years, making a 1977 total of 6,038; but the number of 
students is said to have increased by 13.73% (to a total of 18,17,430). 
Secondary schools have diminished by 206 (total of 2,507) and their 
student population decreased by 2.41% (with a total of 12,93,988), 
But the students in Catholic Colleges (the number of which is not 
given) have increased by no less than 29.26% (to a total of 1,02,071). 
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So it seems that in recent years the Ghurch has invested more ih ter¬ 
tiary than in primary education, with secondary education trailing 
behind. Is it because of the prestige attached to higher education ? 
Gr as a result of nationalisation policies in some,States ? The data' 
would need to be confirmed by adding up figures given in each of the 
dioceses, and by appealing to other sources like the ATNACS, etc. 

2. About the Church personnel, the over-all figures are again 
copied from the 1977 Year Book; they can be compared to those of 
the 1975 Year Book. In 1977 the total number of priests was 10,642 
(61% diocesan) as against 10,158 in 1975, representing an increase of 
484 (4.76%) in two years. We had 50,710 religious, of which 43,951 
were sisters. A welcome new feature of the 1980 Directory is that it 
reproduces the Vatican figures of catechists in India, i.e. 16,841 in 
1977, but the number of deacons is not recorded in the Directory. 

The Directory continues to give information regarding the num¬ 
bers of religious societies and secular institutes in India. We notice 
an increase of 3 among religious societies for priests, of 3 for brothers, 
and of 39 for sisters, in comparison with 1977, making a total of 39, 
19 and 159 respectively. The number of secular institutes has almost 
doubled, from 8 to 14. 

In general, however, the Directory continues to be heavily oriented 
towards the clergy and the religious. It scarcely gives any information 
about lay movements like the Communities of Christian Life, Marriage 
Encounter, the Legion of Mary, the SVP Society, etc., not to speak 
of less structured movements of social awareness and in favour of justice, 
or of charismatic renewal groups. In older times there used also to 
be a list of Catholic Publications in India and of Catholic Enquiry 
Centres. We understand that limits are necessarily imposed to the infor¬ 
mation that can be supplied in a Directory, but some rather irrelevant 
and even doubtful information (e.g. list of Cardinals in the Church, list of 
past Roman Pontiff's, statistics of World Hierarchy) could be dropped in 
favour of more information about the lay aspects of the Church in India. 

This clerical orientation is not only found in the Directory. It is 
also manifest in the fact that only 22 out of 109 ecclesiastical units 
report a pastoral council. Those actually reported have in general 
quite a substantial participation of laity, religious and clergy, though 
in a number of cases no information is given regarding their member¬ 
ship. Instead of a pastoral council, a few dioces s have a council for 
the laity, besides, of course, commissions for various types of activity, 
wherein participation of the laity is necessary. Yet the small number 
of pastoral councils is surprising, if we remember that fifteen years ago 
Vatican II solemnly declared: 

It is highly desirable that in each diocese a pastoral council be established 
over which the diocesan bishop himself will preside and in which specially 
chosen clergy, religious and lay people will participate. The function of this 
council will be to investigate and to weigh matters which bear on pastoral 
activity, and to formulate practical conclusions regarding them (CD, 27). 

Our much vaunted obedience to the Church seems to be rather selective ! 
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We are grateful for the more complete information given now aboat 
the CBCl, although we regret that the regional councils bishops 
have not been given proper recognition. The CBCI has added to its 
structures the Commission for the Laity, separated from that of the 
Family, and a Joint Committee with the Catholic Union ot India for 
Harijan Welfare, Hopefully this Committee will be concerned with 
the welfare of all the Harijans, not only of the Catholics among them; 
one can also hope that its creation will eventually be seen as one of 
the more prophetic actions of the Indian Church in these past years. For 
each CBCl commission the Directory gives the names not only of the 
members but also of the Secretary, a new feature. We notice that 
four commissions (Laity, Health Services, Clergy and Theology) do 
not have a secretary. One wonders how they function ! 


The Directory again brings out another characteristic of the Church 
in India, its linguistic variety. A mere list of the languages mentioned 
under each diocese would form a mini-Survey of Indian languages ! Very 
few dioceses, perhaps a dozen, consider themselves monolingual. Most 
have half a dozen languages — one enumerates even a dozen — while in 
a tribal area one diocese, after recording three main languages, mentions, 
almost in despair, “43 dialects”! Others, more discreetly, add “etc.”. 


One could do an interesting study of the coat of arms of the 
bishops and their legends. About 10% of the bishops do not print 
their coat of arms, if they have any, and of half a dozen more the 
legend is not given or is illegible. For the others, Latin still remains 
the favourite language, used by 49 bishops, including some from the 
Oriental rites ! What is perhaps more surprising is that a total of 21 
have taken to English instead, while 11 more use a bilingual inscription 
— English and the local language. 7 bishops have adopted Sanskrit 
and 1 could detect only 4 who have used exclusively the local language 1 
The average age of our bishops is 57. 

No directory is ever perfect, nor can any please everybody. More 
importantly, no directory can ever capture the heart-beat of a Church 
or its Spirit, the Spirit that works in the least conspicuous and record- 
ablc ways, quite alien to the world of statistics and cold structures; 

The Spirit blows where it wills and you hear the sound of it, but you 
ao not know whence it comes or whither it goes; so it is with every one 
that is born of the Spirit” (Jn 3, 8). May this book be an instrument 
at the service of the Spirit of Christ! 


G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 
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Diocese-wise Table of Growth of the 
Cathouc Population of India 

(1977 to 1980 according to Directories) 


tMocese 1980 Catholic Population 


Nellorc 
Bijnor 
Rajkot 
Tura 
Baruipur 
Tiru valla 
(with Bathery) 
Tellicherry 
Varanasi 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Silchar 
Jamshedpur 
Kohima 
(with Imphal) 
Dumka 
(with Raiganj) 
Ajmer-Jaipur 
Chanda 
Guntur 

Shillong-Gauhati 

Dallonganj 

Raipur 

Kanjirapally 

Jabalpur 

Bangalore 

Tiruchirapally 

Delhi 

Baroda 

Vellore 

Vijayawada 

Patna 

(with Muzaffarpur) 
Palghat 
Cuddapah 
Belgaum 
Calcutta 
Meerut 
Mysore 
Poona 
Bhagalpur 


33,053 

406 

5,860 

58,000 

25,075 

33,750 

2,82,755 

11,620 

4,143 

14,659 

30,000 

18,000 

35,011 

24,188 

13,000 

1,00,457 

1,32,671 

46,871 

31,823 

1,25.975 

19,341 

1 , 88,688 

2,10.977 

26,395 

23,249 

94,403 

1,27.691 

49,579 

28,641 

37,000 

26,629 

76,553 

14,455 

52,446 

1,44,078 

30,022 


3 Year % Growth 


+ 9H0 
+ 45-52 
4- 32-43 
+ 24-02 
+ 23-70 
+ 23-31 


4- 23-22 % 
+ 22 -% % 
+ 22-50 % 
+ 21 -00 % 
+ 20-00 % 
+ 19-13 % 


+ 18-84 % 


4- 18-42 
+ 17-57 
4 - 16-13 
-1- 16-00 
+ 14-32 
4 - 14-06 
4 - 13-99 


4 - 13-77 % 
-I- 13-44 % 
4 - 13-41 % 
4- 13-16 % 
4- 13-00 % 
4 - 12-38 % 
4 - 12-16 % 
4 - 12-07 % 


4 - 11-69 % 
4 - 11-55 % 
+ 11-22 % 
+ 11-19 % 

+ u-oi % 
+ 10-88 % 
4 - 10-62 % 
+ 10-30 % 


All-India Christian Growth Average for 3 Years c. + 10-00 % 


Visakhapatnam 90,469 

Mananthavady 1,07,814 

Palayamkottai 79,273 

Tuticorin 2,01,200 

Jullundur 25,860 


9-00 y 
8 43 °Z 
8-31 % 
8-29 % 
7-62 % 


All-India Population Growth for 3 Years c. 4- 7-60 % 

Madras-Mylapore 2,20,519 + 7 46 % 
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Madurai 

Koitar 

Trivandrum A. 
Sambalpur 
(with Rourkela) 
Vcrapoly 

Thanjavur 

Jhunti 

Mangalore 

Calicut 

Pondicherry-Cuddalura 

Khnndwa 
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2,36,500 

3,02,087 

1,90,620 

18,357 


4 7-29 % 
4- 7-06 % 
4 6-97 % 
4 6-63 % 


2,48,743 

1,52,240 

3,498 

2,37,100 

44,098 

2,05,445 

25,029 


+ 6-62 
+ 6-39 
4 5*M 
+ 5-53 
+ 5-04 % 
4 4-92 % 
4 4-72 % 


: 7 

% 

% 


All-India Catholic Growth Averaoi for 3 Years + 4-63 % 


Kumhakonam 
Simla-Chandrgarh 
Salem 
Bcrbampur 
Trivandrum 13, 

Goa A Daman 
Krisbnugar 

Ranchi 

Trichur 

(wilh Irinjalakuda) 

Satna 

Vijayapuram 

Cochin 

Kaigurh 

(wilh Amhikapur) 

Ouilon 

Uijain 

Tezpur 

Agra 

Allcppey 

Bombay 

ILila sore 

Nnlgonda 

Changanachcrry 

Kollayam 

Coimbatore 

liluru 

Ahmcdabad 

Jalpaiguri 

Kurnool 

Chikmagalur 

Karwar 

Darjeeling 

Cultack-Hhubaneswar 

Nagpur 

Bcllary 

Lucknow 

Bhopal 

Jagdalpur 

Pulai 

Kolhamangalam 

Ootacamund 

Amravati 

(with Aurangabad) 

Hyderabad 

(wilh Bhir Dt, or Aurangabad) 
Dibrugarh 
Sagar 


1,61,218 

4 

4 55 % 

6,039 

4 

4-48 % 

73,560 

4 

4-48 % 

26,756 

4 

4-24 % 

3,65,000 

4 

3-99 % 

3,82,900 

4 

3-92 % 

21,496 

4 

3-73 °Z 

3,44,904 

4 

3-59 % 

3,27,637 

4 

3-13 % 

850 

4 

3-03 % 

69,712 

4 

2*67 % 

1,39,000 

4 

2-21 % 

1.69,946 

4 

2-08 % 

1,81,117 

4 

1-96 % 

698 

4 

1-90 % 

96,500 

4 

V82 % 

5,123 

4 

1*81 % 

1.00,345 

4 

1-43 % 

5,05,040 

f 

1-25 % 

10,330 

4 

0-98 % 

31,250 

4 

0-81 % 

2,85,000 


o-oo % 

94,522 


0-00 % 

92.511 


0-00 % 

75,927 


o-oo % 

58,391 


0-00.% 

53,731 


o-oo % 

47,308 


0-00 % 

45,000 


o-oo % 

35,600 


o-oo % 

32,245 


o-oo % 

22,392 


o-oo % 

14,000 


o-oo % 

12,600 


0-00 % 

6,556 


o-oo % 

5,440 


0-00 % 
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0-00 % 

2,68,200 

_ 

0-77 % 

2,40,502 

_ 

HI % 

57,500 

_ 

447 % 

9,812 

- 

545 % 

38,787 


5-62 % 

58,700 


5-63 % 

2,250 

- 

I /O 

6-25 % 
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Ernakulam 

3,18,920 

- 17-64 % 

Warangal 

Allahabad 

66,508 

- 17*70 % 

6,557 

- 25*07 % 

- 64-38 % 

i r 

Indore 

12,914 

New Dioceses 



Irinjalakuda 

1,86,568 


Rourkela 

1,28,000 

■ — 

Ambikapur 

30,001 

— 

Imphal 

29,000 

— 

Raiganj 

20,217 

— 

Bathery 

10,000 

— 

Aurangabad 

9,421 

— 

Muzanarpur 

7,791 

— 

Total 1980 

99,69,258 


Total 1977 

95,27,902 


Total Increase 

+ 4,41,356 

or + 4*63 % 


Church Statistics 

The new Aniwarium Statisticum Ecclesiae (1978) reveals a relative decrease in 
the number of laicisations in 1978 in comparison to previous years, and an increase 
in the number of deacons and theological students. The yearbook records a total 
number of 416,329 priests at the end of 1978, a decrease of some 5,530 from the 
corresponding figure for 1977; the number of men and women religious — 1,059,574 
— similarly registered a decrease of 3,523. On the other hand the number of perma¬ 
nent deacons has increased (5,562 — against 4,456 in 1977), as has the number of 
lay catechists (from 133,673 in 1977 to 173,895 in 1978). The number of bishops, 
however, underwent a reduction of 50 from the 1977 figure of 3,455. It is estimated 
that Catholics number about 750,000,000, approximately 18 per cent of the world 
population. Catholics make up 62 per cent of the population of the Americas, as 
opposed to 39 per cent in Europe, 12 per cent in Africa, and 2.3 per cent in Asia. 
Some 2,037 priests were laicised in 1978, as compared to 2,506 who left the priest¬ 
hood in 1977 and 3,690 in 1973. However, the number of ordinations in 1978 fell 
to 5,918 from the previous year's figure of 6,034. Dramatic increases could be 
discerned in the statistics relating to the numbers of theological students: there were 
62,670 seminarians in 1978, a rise from the 1977 total of 61,013, but the most signi¬ 
ficant increases were recorded in Africa, where the number of seminarians increased 
by 28.2 per cent from the 1975 estimate — similar increases of 8.8 per cent and 9.9 
per cent were recorded in the Americas and Asia respectively. The number of 
requests for marriage annulments rose from 4,383 in 1977 to 45,872 in 1978, the 
increase being particularly evident in the United States, where 22,445 requests were 
made in 1978, as compared to 2,859 in 1977. 



Document 


Declaration of the S. Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith on 

Euthanasia 


This document, dated 5 May 1980, is a sequel to the Declaration 
on Procured Abortion published by the same Congregation in 1974. 1 
Already there the principle of the inviolability of human life at any 
stage was upheld, 2 3 4 The right to life extends to all, the aged, the sick 
and the unborn. The basic value of human life is not to be judged 
according to its ‘usefulness’. It is precisely when it appears weak and 
useless that it needs special care and protection. 


The present document does not say anything substantially new 
Pope Pius XII had already explained the ethical principles regarding 
the treatment of terminally ill patients. Vatican II had condemned 
all attack on human life such as “any type of murder, genocide 
abortion, euthanasia, or wilful suicide”. 4 But there was need for 
reaffirming the inviolability of human life in the context of its wide¬ 
spread violation and because of the attempts to bring in legislation 
to legalize euthanasia in some countries.* Recent advances in medi¬ 
cine have increased enormously the capacity to prolong life, which 
gives nse to a double problem: to what extent is one obliged to use 
the life prolonging procedures now available ? And would it be permis- 

" b *! ? T C S,ag r Pr0Vide an * eas y death ’ order to put an end 
to the suffering of the patient and the anxiety of the family? 

It is interesting to note that the Declaration is addressed not 
only to Christians who place their faith in Christ, who through his 


while the Recommendation of the Council nf p^ Ut lt 'i S n ,t ra " ge .^ at 
no reference is made to the much me e T’ 1976 ,’ ‘ S c , lted > 

don of Huma " ^hts by the United Naffns?n 

2. Cf. n‘™ 0TI ’ ,975 ’ PP ' 275 ‘ 284 ' 

3. Gaudium rt Spes , n. 27 Cf „r „ 

f s “'“ ° r *”"■ JS AMcL'sSSit’l “ to ? 

» "■ ” «" '■*- b, M. C. Daga, 21 
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l. Value of Human Life 

The fundamental principle of bioethics is: “Human life is the basis 
of all goods, and is the necessary source and condition of every human 
activity and of all society.” While most people would regard life as 
something sacred that may not be disposed of at will, believers further 
“see in life something greater, namely a gift of God’s love”. The idea 
that man is made in the ‘image of God’ is not, however, exploited in 
the Document. 

From the sacredness of life, the Declaration draws the following 
consequences regarding murder and suicide: 

1. No one can make an attempt on the life of an innocent person with¬ 
out opposing God's love for that person, without violating a fundamental 
right, and therefore without committing a crime of the utmost gravity. 

2. Everyone has the duty to lead his or her life in accordance with God's 
plan. That life is entrusted to the individual as a good that must bear fruit 
already here on earth, but that finds its full perfection only in eternal life. 

3. Intentionally causing one's own death, or suicide is therefore as wrong 
as murder; such an action on the part of a person is to be considered as a 
rejection of God’s sovereignty and loving plan. Furthermore, suicide is also 
often a refusal of love for self, the denial of the natural desire to live, a flight 
from the duties of justice and charity owed to one’s neighbour, to various 
communities or to the whole of society — although, as is generally recognized, 
at times there are psychological factors present that can diminish responsibi¬ 
lity or even completely remove it. 

A footnote to point 1 states: “We leave aside completely the 
problems of the death penalty and of war, which involve specific 
considerations that do not concern the present subject.” Till recently 
it was taken for granted that direct killing was permissible in self- 
defence, as capital punishment and in war. Now it is becoming clearer 
that killing in self-defence is not necessarily direct, i.e., the victim of 
assault does not intend to save himself through the killing of the 
aggressor, but only intends to posit an action that would ward off the 
attack or immobilise the aggressor. Normally the victim would not 
want the aggressor to die. If, however, death follows, it would be 
permitted as an unintended side effect. There is also a growing con¬ 
sciousness that capital punishment is an inept and even unjustified 
means of preventing grave crime. To many it seems the remnant of 
barbarbic times. Many States have already abolished the measure, 
and others are on the way of doing it. The question of killing in war 
is highly complex. There is a strong body of opinion according to 
which war, at least in today’s circumstances, is scarcely ever a right 
means of resolving conflicts among nations. Even if one subscribes 
to the theory of ‘just war’, the classical conditions for such a war 
would, according to them, hardly ever be fulfilled in concrete. 

Many have remarked that the Catholic position on direct killing 
is not logical since it admits three exceptions to the precept “Thou 
shall not kill”. Now these exceptions cannot just be taken for granted. 
There is greater realization that either one holds to the inviolability 
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of human life in all situations or the way may be open to justify abor¬ 
tion and suicide under some circumstances. 

There is a statement at the end of Section I which is far from 
clear: 

However, one must dearly distinguish suicide from that sacrifice of one’s 
life whereby for a higher cause, such as God’s glory, (he salvation of souls or 
the service of one's brethren, a person offers his or her own life or puts it in 
danger (cf. Jn 15: 14). 

Docs this mean merely to justify ‘exposing one’s life to danger’ 
in a worthy cause, or would it also be licit to ‘directly take away one’s 
life’ in the interests of, say, one’s nation ? While traditionally the 
latter was considered illicit, now several authors think it would be 
permissible. It is regretable that such an important issue is left vague. 


2. Euthanasia 


Originally, the word ‘ euthanasia according to its etymology meant 
simply ‘an easy death without severe suffering’. The Decaration makes 
it clear that the term is here understood in the modern sense of ‘mercy 
killing*, or “an action or an omission which of itself or by intention 
causes death, in order that all suffering may in this way be eliminated”. 
The document makes a firm,.statement regarding its evil: 

It is necessary to state hrmly once more that nothing and no one can in 
any way permit the killing of an innocent human being, whether a foetus or 
an embryo, an infant or an adult, an old person, or one suffering from an 
incurable disease, or a person, who is dying. Furthermore, no one is permitted 
to ask for this act of killing, either for himself or herself or for another person 
entrusted to his or her care, nor can he or she consent to it, either explicitly 
or implicitly. Nor can any authority legitimately recommend or permit such an 
acdon. f or it is a question of ihe violation of the divine law, an offence against 
the dignity ol the human person, a crime against life, an attack on humanity. 


,., nf Z hc ?. eUara ' lon dlit| npuishes between the subjective and objective 
aspects. It can happen that one may in good faith ask for euthanasia 

hilt nfd rhv i , f i th P , crs ° n be reduced or cy en completely absent, 
lo be rcjectcd always evil and hence in >tself something 


At this stage there .s a very helpful positive statement: 

h, ° f 8ra 7 ,y Wple wh0 sometimes ask for death are not to 

be understood as .mplymg , true desire for euthanasia . in fac( jt js a| °“° 

Iways a case of an anguished plea for help and love. What a person needs 
besides medical care, is love, the human and supernatural warmth with which 
the sick person can and ought to be surrounded by all those dose tohLo 
her, parents and children, doctors and nurses. 

u» dircc stfu-ssa 
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appeal for mercy or kindness to those who are suffering from intract¬ 
able pain or anguish. But there is need for examining the real feel¬ 
ings of the terminally ill patients. 

f 

3. The Christian Meaning of Suffering and the Use of Pain-killers 

The Declaration remarks that nature itself makes provision to 
render “more bearable at the moment of death separations that would 
be terribly painful to a person in full health”. This may perhaps be 
true in the case of ‘prolonged illness or advanced old age’. But it is 
strange to read that “a state of loneliness or neglect bring about psycho¬ 
logical conditions that facilitate the acceptance of death” ! This 
entirely goes against the findings of authoritative research on the 
psychology of the dying. For instance, Elizabeth Kubler-Ross has 
shown that the dying person normally passes through five stages: 
denial, anger, bargaining, depression and acceptance. The patient is 
able to work through the earlier stages but arrives at the last only 
when he or she meets with love and understanding, just the opposite 
of ‘loneliness or neglect’. Here the Roman document has, unfortu¬ 
nately, made a big faux pas. 

The Declaration goes on to say that suffering, especially during 
the last moments of life, “has a special place in God's saving plan; 
it is in fact a sharing in Christ’s Passion.” The further statement needs 
careful understanding: 

One must not be surprised if some Christians prefer to moderate their 
use of painkillers in order to accept voluntarily at least a part of their suffer¬ 
ings and thus associate themselves in a conscious way with the sufferings of 
Christ crucified (cf. Mt 27:34). 


There should be no masochism or mere cult of suffering. The 
statement can be understood rightly if it means to say that mere pain¬ 
killers which reduce the level of consciousness are not always the best 
way of coping with pain and anguish. A conscious effort at accept¬ 
ing inevitable pain in a loving way. supported by the love and concern 
of others, is the best and the most redemptive way of handling pain. 
But often analgesics would be necessary even if they reduce conscious¬ 
ness in varying degrees. So the document goes on to state: 


Nevertheless it would be imprudent to impose a heroic way of acting as a 
general rule. On the contrary, human and Christian prudence suggest for the 
majority of sick people the use of medicines capable of alleviating or suppress¬ 
ing pain, even though these may cause as a secondary effect semi-consciousness 
and reduced lucidity. As for those who are not in a state to express themselves, 
one can reasonably presume that they wish to take these painkillers, and have 
them administered according to the doctor’s advice. 


The intensive use of pain-killers, because of the phenomenon of 
habituation, generally makes it necessary to increase their dosage. 
This may lead to shortening of life. Pius XII had already declared 
that suppression of pain by the use of narcotics, even if it is foreseen 
to shorten life would be licit, “if no other means exist, and if,j| 

5. On Death and Dying, New York, Macmillan, 1970. 
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given circumstances, this docs not prevent the carrying out of other 
religious and moral duties,” 4 However, pain-killers that cause un¬ 
consciousness would require special reason since they hinder preparing 
for the final meeting with Christ with full consciousness. 


4. Due Preparation in the Use oj Remedies 


Technological advances can prolong life, but they can also be used 
abusively to deprive the dying person of his dignity. This has led some 
to speak of a ‘right to die’. The Declaration clarifies the sense in which 
the expression may legitimately be used. It cannot mean that one may 
actively procure one’s death by one’s own hand or through someone else. 
But one has the right to depart with human and Christian dignity. 

Today, the use of therapeutic means in terminal illness not 
seldom poses ethical problems. “In the final analysis, it pertains to 
the conscience either of the sick person, or of those qualified to speak 
in the sick person's name, or of the doctors, to decide in the light of 
moral obligation and of the various aspects of the case.” 

In the past, the principle was: one is obliged to use ordinary means, 
but not obliged to use extraordinary means. According to the Declara¬ 
tion, this piinciple, although it stilt holds good, “is perhaps less clear 
today, by reason of the imprecision of the terms and the rapid progress 
made in the treatment of sickness,” A new way of speaking is intro¬ 
duced, namely of 'proportionate' and ‘disproportionate means'. 

In any case, it will be possible to make a correct judgment by studying 
the type of treatment to be used, its degree of complexity and risk, its cost and 
the possibilities or using it, and comparing these elements with the result that 
can be expected, taking into account the state of the sick person and his or her 
physical and moml resources. 


in it™ f I r | l " C, y ,C .- SeCn r t0 L be on - ly vcrbal| y ncw s 'ncc all the elements 
mean! ' f it 7 thC cid,nlt,on of ordinary and extraordinary 
pr“dpk “rSpS , "“"‘’ nS ei, ° n IW ,hc application of the 

con J n , If ,l h r arC °' hCr s,,fTicie,u ^medies, it is permitted, with the patient’s 

c m2- 7,7" ‘° ' h ' “ divided b > advanced medical 

' ItZTZ lf ' CSC " arc Nt " 1 al lhe «P-r,mental stage and are not 

sitv n th.^ "7 k y aCCCP, ' n8 ,hcm ’ the P a,iel11 even show genero¬ 
sity in the service of humanity, 

where ihc 1 'rc!uh l> fa(T , "h l ' hC P3tl;m ' pon,enI - "> interrupt there means, 
nc result fail, shun of espeetanon.. But for such a decision in h. 

<«. Address of 24 February 1957, ,4« a Apostohcae Seths 49 (1957), p. 147. 
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3. It is also permissible to make do with the normal means that medicine 
can offer. Therefore one cannot impose on anyone the obligation to have 
recourse to a technique which is already in use but which carries a risk or is 
burdensome. Such a refusal is not equivalent to suicide; on the contrary, 
it should be considered as an acceptance of the human condition, of a wish to 
avoid the application of a medical procedure disproportionate to the results 
that can be expected, or a desire not to impose excessive expense on the family 
or community. 

4. When inevitable death is imminent in spite of the means used, it is 
permitted in conscience to take the decision to refuse forms of treatment that 
would only secure a precarious and burdensome prolongation of life, so long 
as the normal care due to the sick person in similar cases is not interrupted. 
In such circumstances the doctor has no reason to reproach himself with fail¬ 
ing to help the person in danger. 

Point 1 explicitly approves of limited medical experimentation 
both for one’s own benefit and that of others, it is even described as 
‘generosity in the service of humanity’. 

The subsequent points show no hesitation in approving of the 
termination of experimental means and of those in common use if 
they are seen to be too burdensome, compared to the benefits that can 
be expected. The doctor need have no reason to reproach himself if 
he declines to use forms of treatment that would only secure ‘a pre¬ 
carious and burdensome prolongation of life’. The morality of 
terminating a treatment or procedure with the consequent result of 
sudden collapse, as in the case of a respirator (heart-lung machine), 
is not explicitly dealt with. It would seem that it would be permissible 
when there is dearly no proportionate benefit. In all such cases it is 
presumed that ‘normal care’ due to the sick is not interrupted. 

Conclusion 

The Declaration ends with two basic reflections, one directed to 
all, the other to the medical profession. The first recalls that, on the 
one hand, life is a gift of God, and hence is to be respected, and on 
the other hand, death is ultimately inevitable. 

It is necessary therefore that we, without in any way hastening the hour 
of death, should be able to accept it with full responsibility and dignity. It is 
true that death marks the end of our earthly existence, but at the same time it 
opens the door to immortal life. Therefore all must prepare themselves for this 
event in the light of human values, and Christians more so in the light of faith. 

While directly terminating human life would be ‘to play God’, 
to try to endlessly prolong the process of death would amount to an 
equal presumption. Refusal to face the inevitability of death is failure 
to grasp the ultimate meaning of human existence. 

The Declaration rightly ends with an exhortation to the medical 
profession: while not neglecting to make available to the sick and the 
dying all the means that their skill provides, they should remember 
how much more necessary it is to provide them with the comfort of 
boundless kindness and heartfelt charity. 
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This is a valuable document that approaches the subject in a fairly 
new way. It should help in fostering the respect for life. Yet, it 
would have been more effective if it had been more carefully prepared. 
Today it is not enough for Roman authority merely to consult experts 
before drafting documents. Drafts themselves should be widely 
circulated for comment. It would also be helpful to invite different 
groups of the faithful competent in the matter to reflect on the theme 
and to suggest their own insights which could then be incorporated 
into the document. 


G. Lobo, S.J. 


Continual from p 46 

the view of the earth from moon (‘Earthrise’) or Picasso’s 
“Guernica"; others are excerpted from the media; c.g.: the front page 
ol a newspaper, a still from Sholuy , a frame from a Phantom comic 
These serve to diversify the pace and focus of the text, to exemplify 
what is meant by the image ' in media theory, and to demonstrate its 
pervasive power. 

In addition to these principal and thematic images the book is 
liberally illustrated by photographs, reproductions and. not least 

7™S y W1(ty C f ar \ oon \ Thcsc last arc the work of Sita Shahane, 
uho Jk , vcry p l ftcd graduate of the National Institute of Design, 

t d liv.r ,?nC | Ihc 'T' rc book and made it a model oftypographi- 
cal hvcltncss and tcadabduy. it is distressing that (owing to some 
n sunderstandmg I gather) the print,ng is on many pages gfey^h and 
circumstance particularly damaging to B-tonc 

1 iff 23 a ,1 f ° hCr , m ! nor ,rn,a " ,s such as misplaced under¬ 
lining and a table of contents that docs not give page numbers. 

the amho'r', serin, P .o that . lh r crc wiil , ** further editions. If so, and if 
1 would make location, there are two suggestions 
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Place would be unde' m the book “‘he obvious 

through the proliferating ‘oloei^’ that ,, f ! eory ~ We could be guided 
Charles Pierce’s time onward- h * ave ariSCn in the fieid from 
theory, linguistics, structuralism scmiot,cs ’ semiology, information 
and perhaps others How do thew 0 ^ ant j? ro P° lo Sy> media studies 
overlap ? Fr Roberge whose hlfi m ° dcS ,° f inquir y interrelate and 
passionate could, I am’ sure tel! us “ C eat aS his heart is com * 


Note 


Communication as Mediation 

Christopher Conford* 


Fr Gaston Roberge’s new book. Mediation, 1 would still be im* 
portant even if it did nothing more than draw our attention to the 
fact that nowadays we live, not just in this or that physical environ¬ 
ment, but surrounded also by pervasive pressures and constraints at a 
psychological level, generated by what he calls the media environment-. 
the ceaseless bombardment of our minds and senses by the whole 
complex of communications, media-print, broadcasting, advertising and 
all forms of propaganda, both overt and subliminal or implicit. 

Actually his book does a great deal more than identify these 
influences. It lays bare their economic base and institutional structure 
or, less politely, the vested interests that condition the whole apparatus 
and keep it moving. Of these Fr Roberge provides a lucid and un¬ 
sparing critique in the spirit of Ivan Illich and Paolo Freire — which 
is to say, from the only radical view-point which in our times has 
validity and relevance to the lives of ordinary people. With well- 
founded moral indignation, but quite unhysterically, he shows how the 
communications media are everywhere and deliberately used to 
alienate us from our own experience and life-situation, to erode our 
sense of community and set us in mutual competition; to dangle 
before us the glittering gadgetry of consumerism; to homogenise us 
as stupefied, uncomprehending spectators of the parade of wealth, 
power and factitious glamour. 

All these ploys are importations into India from the industria¬ 
lized West, and indeed structural concomitants of capitalism and 
technocracy in their late 20th century forms. As India ever-further 
industrialises and adopts the commercial ideologies of the ‘developed’ 
world, there cannot but be a crescendo of this destructive inanity, 
Roberge resignedly anticipates, and it will of necessity sweep away 
whole cultural territories and traditional dignities of Indian life. 
But this will not, he implies, be the end of the story. As a Christian 
he believes the soul of man to be corruptible — or should we rather 
say, distractable ? — in the short term, but destined ultimately to 
realise a potentiality that is sublime. 

Those who envisage and desire such an outcome must however 
be prepared to engage in a long hard struggle on many fronts. An 

•Prof. Christopher Conford is Hon. ARCA, Dept, of General Studies, Royal 
College of Art, London 

1. Mediation. The Action of the Media in our Society. By Garton Roberge, 
New Deih , Manohar, 1978. Pp. 210. Rs 100. 
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immediate duty is to build up a psychological resistance movement 
against media manipulation. Just as, in psycho-therapy, a patient can 
only cope with his/her predicament by hrst distancing it and under¬ 
standing it, so we can only resist the media by learning their nature 
and respective modes of acting upon us. Nor is this programme 
negative only: we can and must make use of the media, all of them, 
for truly creative and human purposes, we must demand access to 
them at genuinely popular levels, we must colonise them on behalf of 
the human spirit. 


Such is the thrust and strategy of this excellent and timely publica¬ 
tion. It is subtitled “The Action of the Media in our Society” and is 
described on the title page as ‘a media workbook’. By this is meant a 
book to be used for active self-education and ‘consciousness-raising’ 
on the part of individuals or groups. Thus at the bottom of each page 
there is a space reserved for questions in the style of examination 
papers or essay themes, c.g.: “List ways in which comics and movies 
are alike and in which ways they differ”, or “Does folk art remain 
folk art when used in a modern mural or on greeting cards ?” Any 
user of the book who will take time to articulate answers to these 
questions, whether in discussion or writing, will emerge at the end an 
alert and competent ‘freedom lighter’ on the media front — which, let 
us note, includes most of politics and just about the whole of culture. 


But this interactive ejement in the book is by no means its only 
unusual feature. Fr Roberge does not accept as immutable the linear 
structure of the conventional textbook, its A to B to C mode of exposi¬ 
tion. As a good media theorist should, he experiments and gives us 
instead the sort of 'mosaic' structure that McLuhan and the Toronto 
school bulievc to be more suited to contemporary consciousness, parti¬ 
cularly amongst the young: ‘mosaic’ here signifying a non-sequential 
mode of presentation, an array of items that can be scanned in any 
order and studied selectively according to individual need — not un¬ 
like, if you will, the spread of many small and variegated dishes 
(smorgasbord) which in Scandinavia often replaces the course-by-course 
meal. 


But there must be in any book, however innovative, some jcind of 
structure and recognisable order. Fr Roberge chooses the alphabeti¬ 
cal. He gives us, in efTect, a glossary of media terms of which the 
first two are advertising and alienation (plenty of correlation there, 
albeit fortuitous !), and the last two are trade and violence (correlation 
there also as luck would have it), taking in, betweenwhiles, sixty-five 
other key terms and concepts of which the following are randomly 
selected examples: fdm finance corporation', kitsch', metaphor', privacy, 
rasa\ tv for development. Some of these items, receive very brief 
treatment; e.g„ relevance gets only three short sentences (but they 
suffice) whereas comics get seven pages and some close analysis of 
examples. Pages 118-126 consist of a searching questionnaire — we 
all ought to fill it in — entitled “The Mass Media and You”. 

This definitional glossary is rhythmically punctuated by a set of 
nine very diverse images. Some of these are well-known pictures like 

Continued on p, 44 
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Correspondence 


Mission Policy and Individual Churches 


Dear Editor, 

The article “A Mission Policy for India" in your October number raises several 
issues. I would like to make two quotations, which appear to be fundamental to 
the question. 

1. “In the former two (Malabar and Malankara), rite and Church are identified. 
Hence to belong to the Malabar or the Malankara rite means to belong to the 
Malabar or the Malankara Church respectively. On the contrary, one may be a 
member of the Latin Church, but that does not necessarily mean that he is a member 
of that Church in India” (p. 409). 

2. “In the mission field the rights of the missionary stand higher than those of 
the few faithful, because the object of mission work is primarily the non-Christians 
who, of course, have no Christian tradition, rite, customs and history” (p. 413). 

Evolving a mission policy based on such premises may lead to many problems. 
Mission originates from the Trinity. The Father sent his only Son to the world — 
and that Son became poor, shed his glory, gave up his privileges, so that he might 
become one with man in all things except sin. The history of the colonial age is 
replete with “mission policy”, wherein missionaries in the name of the cross have 
“transposed and imposed their structure, life-style, theologies.. 

I believe that a mission policy must seek to communicate Christ, who is poor, 
patient, free, and, as Jesus did, incarnate itself into the commonness of the masses. 
We need missionaries who can empty themselves of everything, even their culture 
and their roots — so as to incarnate into the local situation and allow Christ to 
emerge with the garb proper to the people of the place. Only in this perspective can 
we formulate a “Mission Policy for India”, 

Yours sincerely, 

Henry D’Souza, 
Archbishop of Cuttack-Bhubaneswar 


Dear Editor, 

I have read Fr J. P. Neelankavil’s article published in your review, October 1980, 
entitled “A Mission Policy for India”. The author’s main preoccupation appears 
to be the “preservation of rites” and as such the article fails to contribute to its 
professed intention: “A Mission Policy for India”. Indeed, if the article were to 
be a reflection of the present mission thrust in India — which fortunately I hope it 
is not — it would be an indication that the Church had gone back to the XVlth 
century, the golden age of political and religious imperialism. It would also have 
to be feared that in the next two thousand years there will be no “Indian Church”, 
let alone one truly “local”, in the regions evangelized by' missionaries subscribing 
to such a theology. The author again is more concerned about the need for “re¬ 
production” of the individual Church (with its Rite, of course) than about the growth 
of a truly ’local’ Church. “In the mission field the rights of the missionary stand 
higher than those of the few faithful, because the object of mission work is primarily 
the non-Christians who, of course, have no Christian tradition, rite, customs and 
history. Their healthy customs which do not go counter to Christian morals and 
teachings may carefully be maintained,... purified, if need be, from every possible 
excess” (p. 413). Good that some crumbs are spared for these people ! The follow¬ 
ing statement contradicts all present thinking on the theology of Mission: “There¬ 
fore the missionary is entitled to carry on ius work of evangelization and planting 
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the Church in his own rite, according to the tenets of his own iChurch... (ibid.). 
One of the main tenets of the Catholic — and also Protestant—Church is the urgent 
need for mcuhuration and dialogue with other religions. But according to the 
author the “right to one’s rite” seems fundamental for the mission of the Church in 
India today The peoples to whom the Gospel is earned are viewed by the author 
as objects of evangelization, not as subjects of their own religious conversion bring¬ 
ing into the new local Church some of the riches of their religious culture and faith. 

Could we face in peace the need for a new way of worship ? “Believe me, 
woman, the time will come when people will not worship the Father either on the 
mountain or in Jerusalem" (Jn 4:21). 


Why not carry the "kenosis" of which Fr Neelankavil speaks to its logical and 
evangelical conclusion, and die to ALL present rites — where it hurts most — so that 
the old may give way to the new ? The new Churches must not be a “reproduction” 
of the Mother Churches. The Church in India, after twenty centuries of liturgical 
life, has not yet exccrciscd her right to have a Rite of her own. 


Holy Family Church, F* Sopena, S.J. 

Andhcri East, 

Bombay 400093 


The Pastor and Mixed Marriages 


Dear Ed tor, 

Fr George Lobo’s scholarly article in Vidyajyoti, August 1980, entitled "The 
Pastor and Mixed Marriages", makes very interesting reading and is very relevant 
in this ecumenical era. As in everything Fr Lobo writes, in this article too his state¬ 
ments are solidly backed by documents from the Holy See and by episcopal declara¬ 
tions. He presents a strong case for close co-opcration with members of other 
Christian faiths on the occasion of inter-church marriages. 

My reactions to Fr Lobo's article will be solely from the pastoral angle. I am a 
pastor in a parish and have to deal at times with mixed marriages; so the article 
directly touclies me. 1 must candidly admit that after having read twice “The Pastor 
and Mixed Marriages" I feel 1 am now "the mixed up pastor about mixed marriages”. 
Let me explain. 

1 feel that Fr Lobo's article deals more with what an inter-church marriage 
should ideally be, rather than with what it really is. But it so happens that the 
pastoral dimension in marriage is very often related to what marriages actually are, 
in practice. I accept in theory nearly everything Fr Lobo says about inter-church 
marriages. 1 only have to add that in practice, i.e., pastorally, it seldom, if ever, 
happens that way. We have to grapple with a different reality. 

The following remarks have a limited validity, they being restricted to the “hie 
et nunc" of Ahnicdabad and Gujarat. 

While reading Fr Lobo's article 1 got the impression that the communities he 
had in mind were of religiously enlightened and committed Christians, the type you 
might find in Germany or France, though even there rarely, where ecumenism has 
taken long strides. He mentions directives and declarations by the Bishop of Stras¬ 
bourg and the German Bishops; not one reference is made to the Bishops of India 
Let me describe what I believe is the reality of the inter-church marriages in Gujarat. 

Marriages in Gujarat arc generally arranged by the parents or by brokers 
selected by the parents. The marriage partners often meet for the first time just 
before the marriage. In inter-church marriages there is hardly any Christian dia¬ 
logue, cither between the pastors .of the respective Christian Churches or between 
the respective Christian communities. Each denomination will insist on having the 
mter-faith marnage in the church of, and blessed by the pastor of, their respective 
Christian community. In this tug o’ war, the side that pulls hardest will generally 
carry the day. Often enough, if the contending forces are of about equal strength 
and determination, the denomination to which the boy belongs will finally prevail 
To get their daughters married is of primary importance and a constant preoccupa¬ 
tion for parents, and they will often sacrifice their religious convctions to the 
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opportunty of a profitable marriage for their daughters. In which case it is more 
or less taken for granted that the girl will follow the religion of the boy, and the 
children will be brought up in the religion of the father. A pastor of a neighbour¬ 
ing parish told me that from the experience of the last two years, in 9 cases out of 
10, Catholic girts who had married Protestant boys had never set foot again in the 
Catholic Church. That is probably true, even if the Protestant boy has, for the sake 
of convenience, joined the Catholic Church — temporarily — previous to his 
marriage. It would take an unusually fervent and determined Catholic girl to live 
in a Protestant environment and yet stick to her faith and reassert her right and 
obligation to practise it openly. So I think it is a common policy, at least accepted 
and practised by a good number of missionaries in Gujarat, to try and dissuade the 
Catholic parents from allowing their daughters to marry Protestant boys. If a 
Protestant boy agrees to, or rather his parents allow him to, join the Catholic Church 
in order to marry a Catholic girl, he is asked, where time permits, to undergo a long 
instruction in the Catholic faith and to practise it for some time previous to his 
marriage. 

Eucharistic hospitality on the occasion of an inter-church marriage, that is, 
receiving holy communion in each other’s Church, which is presented by Fr Lobo 
as a desideratum, though under certain well defined conditions, again is not practi¬ 
cable in the Indian context, or at least in Gujarat. Eucharistic hospitality in the 
best of cases would lead to indifferentism, and would encourage the conviction, so 
wide-spread in India, that all religions, or in our case, all Christian denominations, 
have the same value. Fr Lobo himself admits that this is a complex problem. 
The faith in the real sacramental presence of Christ in the Eucharist is so demanding 
that in our Protestant brethren hardly one in a hundred would meet the require¬ 
ments enabling him to sit at the Eucharistic table in a Catholic celebration. On 
the other hand, for a Catholic to share in the Eucharist in a Protestant celebration, 
at the time of marriage or on any other occasion, would cause great scandal among 
his fellow Catholics. Ecumenism has to travel a long way before one can even 
think of Eucharistic hospitality as a normal procedure in intcr-church marriages. 

Summarizing: Fr George Lobo in his article envisages an ideal situation in 
which inter-church dialogue and the mutual charity and understanding between 
Christian Churches has reached such a degree, that an intcr-church marriage becomes 
a public expression of the partial unity already achieved and is a sort of anticipation 
of the complete unity which we all desire and for which we all pray. The pastoral 
reality with which we are in contact is stiif miles and miles away from this ideal 
situation. 

Mount Carmel Cathedral, Pablo Gil S.J. 

Mirzapur, ’ 

Ahmcdabad 380001 


Dear Editor, 

My article on Mixed Marriages was meant to go beyond the mere legal plane 
?u d j“ kle J. he P roblem °( Joint pastoral care’. I welcome Fr Gil’s letter explaining 
the difficulties m ecumenical understanding and ’eucharistic hospitality’ in Gujarat 
and in many other places in India. Where the faith of the Catholic party would be 
gravely endangered, of course, it would be wise to discourage mixed marriages. 
However, mixed marriages are increasingly taking place in many places in India. 

Srtholic rhristLn l hi Ti ,n the , very u ,™ on of a Ca,hoIic with a non- 

Catholic Christian. How to help the couple to live a good Christian life while 

belonging to different denominations is a very serious question. Perhaps we could 
move towards tackling the matter through common reflection. 


G. Lobo, SJ. 
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Revelation and Faith 

Karl Raltwer's Theology of Rf *>?*». 

By Douglas R. Kui l. S, 1. Loyola School 
of Theology, Ateneo tit Manila 1979. 
Fp. 203. (No price mentioned). 

Wc have here a welcome synthetic 
study of one of the basic areas of 
Rahner’s theology which is of much 
interest for us in India. The study 
is technical and largely philosophical, 
ll is as il were a conducted lour of the 
basements of Rahner's theological 
edilicc, with a view to discover the inner 
architecture of his thought, the points 
of support and stress, the lines of con¬ 
vergence. The edifice is seen t® rest 
largely on Ihe nco-Thomist. Marcchalian 
analysis of human knowledge (perhaps 
with a touch of Suarczianism), where¬ 
from it proceeds to study the "condi¬ 
tions of possibility" for the revelation 
of God. understood both as transcen¬ 
dental and historical. The latter neces¬ 
sarily deals with one uspcct of the 
reinterpretation of C’hristology by Rahner 
and with his understanding of the 
reasons for the uniqueness of Christ, 
which indeed is taken as a basic datum 
of faith- The leading question in this 
section is: “How can a revelation that 
is wholly fret and that takes place at 
one point in time and space he al Ihe 
very heart of the whole of history as 
the driving force of history 1" (p. 128). 
Not all the readers will he enthusiastic 
with ihe transcendental method of 
Rahner; many may not follow him and 
will have doubls about the results of 
the method. Nor will all agree to its 
relevance for us in Asia. Kull, who 
leads us through Rahner slep by step, 
is convinced that this will he rewarding 
for the Church of the Philippines with 
tls main interests in incullurution and 
liberation theology. Whether he is right 
or not remains to be seen. But (hose 
who follow his study cannot but get 
a more synthetic understanding of one 
or the great theologians of (he West 
m one of the major axes of his thought. 

G, Gbwrt-Savch, SJ, 


Science for Sane Societies. By Pauios 

Matt Greoorios Madras, The Christian 
Literature Society, 1980. Pp. viiv-176. 
Rs 15. 

“One of the major pleas of this book 
is that Christians should pick up the 
challenge of integrating science and 
philosophy in a pattern that gives mean¬ 
ing to Being and orientation to 
existence'' (p. 170). The author, Met¬ 
ropolitan of Delhi for the Orthodox 
Syrian Church of the East (India) and 
Principal of the Orthodox Seminary 
in Kottayam, is one of the leading 
Christian thinkers of the country. He 
wrote these "Reflections on Faith, Science 
and the Future in the Indian Context” 
after the conference on Faith, Science 
and the Future, organised in July 1979 
by the WCC at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, USA, of which 
he was, in fact, the moderator. The 
book puts a number of serious questions 
relating to the presuppositions of the 
modern scientific/technological culture 
and points to the need of a holistic 
approach if science has to become a 
servant of man. More concretely, three 
concerns dominate its questions and 
proposals: "justice in the distribution 
of the benefits of science/technology, 
the integrative paradigm that gives 
orientation to political and economic 
action for the people and the govern¬ 
ment, and a breakthrough in the methods 
of science itself in order to use science 
as a tool in the search for meaning” 
(p. 176). The author moves easily 
among Western, Marxist and ancient 
Asian philosophies, and tries to show 
elements where they can make a con¬ 
tribution to the future vision. The 
MIT conference itself expressed the 
mood of Christians at the end of the 
seventies. Its resolution “never again 
to allow science and technology to 
threaten the destruction of human life” 
(p, 42) seems to echo Paul Vi’s cry at 
the UN in 1966: “War Never Again 5” 
But when compared with Gaudium et 
Spes the resolution is much more critical 
of modern forms of culture, more pro¬ 
phetic, angrier, showing how much has 
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happened in the dozen years after Vatican 
II. Mar Gregorios takes off from the 
MIT Conference and offers us many 
pertinent k sights in his search for a 
more universal paradigm. He clearly 
rejects the capitalist ethos and is 
inclined more to the socialist pro¬ 
grammes; but he is also quite critical 
of the narrow outlook of Marxism. 
He speaks as a Christian and appeals 
specially to the Orthodox tradition, 
particularly to Gregory of Nyssa. We 
hope that the author will be able in 
future to make greater use of the 
reflection on religion and scienoe/tech- 
nology that has gone on in India, which 
at times is of a very high quality: he 
seems more at home in the world of 
Western than of present-day Indian 
thought. But we have no doubt that 
his broad culture will help galvanise 
the forces in the country that are 
working for a new and synthetic 
approach to science, philosophy and 
religion. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 


The Liturgical Renewal 

New Liturgy, New Laws. By R. 

Kevin Seasoltz, O.S.B. Collegevtlle, 
The Liturgical Press. 1980. Pp. vi-257. 
$ 7.95. 

Instructions on the Revised Roman 
Rites. London , Collins, 1979. Pp. 263. 
£ 4. 

Nearly two decades after the promul¬ 
gation of the Constitution on the Sacred 
Liturgy the actual state of liturgical 
practice is one of confusion. Some 
priests, while observing the letter of 
the new laws, retain the pre-Vatican 
spirit; others, more numerous, ignore 
the laws of the Church and in the name 
of “creativity” follow their personal 
fancy. The fact is that few priests have 
taken the trouble to read and study 
the documents concerning the liturgical 
renewal. Some excuse for this may be 
provided by the very multiplicity of 
the documents which year after year 
have been issuing from Rome tn 
order to implement the conciliar Cons¬ 
titution on the Liturgy. The two books 
under review can help overcome this 
difficulty. 

The title New liturgy. New Laws might 
seem to forebode a rubrical and legalistic 
approach. But the author has clearly 
asshnilated the spirit of Vatican U and 
his approach is historical, theological 
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and pastoral. This makes for interest¬ 
ing reading and better understanding. 
After recalling in a first chapter the 
history of the liturgical movement from 
1946 up to the Second Vatican Council, 
the author exposes the liturgical work 
of the Council; this means chiefly the 
Constitution on the liturgy, but the auth¬ 
or also shows the liturgical implications 
of other conciliar documents, particu¬ 
larly those concerning eoclesiology. The 
third chapter analyses the three instruc¬ 
tions on the implementation of the con¬ 
ciliar constitution, especially the third 
(5-9-70), which tried to hah abuses and 
in the process showed a “trend towards 
centralization, inflexibility and a rubrical 
mentality”, all contrary to the spirit 
of Vatican II. 

The following nine chapters are 
devoted to particular areas of the imple¬ 
mentation: the seven sacraments, the 
Liturgy of the Hours and the Liturgical 
year — with brief comments and sugges¬ 
tions for further improvements. (What 
the author says about the theological 
meaning of confirmation does not 
sufficiently take into account the 
Apostolic Constitution Divinae consortium 
naturae ). 

An important chapter deals with 
“Liturgical adaptation, indigenization, 
and particular law”. The revision of 
the liturgical books and their vernacular 
translations represent only the first stage 
of the renewal called for by the Council. 
"It is imperative that we always keep 
in mind the further stage of development 
involving the adaptation to local and 
regional conditions and the more radical 
accommodations of the liturgy to the 
diverse cultures of the world. The 
initiative and responsibility for this 
final stage rests above ail with the epis¬ 
copal conferences and the local bishops” 

(p. 201). 

The final chapter tackles the problem 
of how to balance fidelity to Jaw and 
to pastoral needs. Laws are necessary; 
but the minister must aim at an intense 
participation of the people in the liturgy 
and pastoral considerations may suggest 
or demand some adaptation to the needs 
of diverse assemblies. In some areas, 
creativity is explicitly authorized. Other 
minor adaptations to pastoral needs 
are allowed by the canonical axiom De 
minimis non curat praetor. As examples 
of such ‘minor changes’ the author 
mentions additional popular acclamations 
during the Eucharistic prayer and litur¬ 
gical dance at appropriate times. Such 
adaptations Fr Kevin would allow 
provided they are based on sound theolo- 
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gical, liturgical and aesthetic principles, 
are accepted by the community and are 
not explicitly forbidden (p. 208). In 
the Introduction the author recommends 
“a relaxed and yet reponsible approach 
to the celebration of Christian faith . 
But such a healthy attitude, he adds, 
supposes liturgical expertise; “it is surely 
not fostered by untrained amateurs 
whose inept and haphazard efforts tend 
to distort the Christian mysteries and 
endanger the development of Christian 
faith" (p. 5). (The author does not 
examine the question on what conditions 
the ancient axiom Lex orandi slaluit 
legem eredendi remains valid). 

This little book, which in a little over 
200 pages presents a clear survey of 
the whole field of liturgical renewal, 
is a valuable guide for the study and 
implementation of this renewal. As 
such, its value is increased by its two 
appendices; a 19-pagc list of official 
documents, classified according to 
topics, and a 14-page supplemental 
bibliography. besides a 26-column 
index. 

bach of the revised sacramental rites 
is accompanied by an introduction and 
often also by an Apostolic Constitution 
(v.a. Confirmation, Anointing of the 
Sick, Orders). All these texts are now 
printed separately in one handy volume; 
Instructions on the Revised Roman Rites. 
It contains the introductions to the 
different sacraments (including the 
General Introduction to the Roman 
Missal), to the rite of funerals, to the 
‘institution’ of readers and acolytes, 
to the blessing of oils, and to the 
Lectionary for Mass. The function of 
these introductions is not merely 
rubrical; it is also theological and 
pastoral. One striking feature is the 
constant insistence on adaptation to 
diverse conditions and cultures — 
a need specially evident in the case 
of funerals but stressed for all the 
rites. 

This need of adaptation as well as 
the new emphasis on involving the whole 
community make it clear that more is 
required of the priest than just reading 
a stereotyped text. For the proper 
celebration of each rite he needs a pre¬ 
paration and for this a study of the 
Introduction is indispensable. Since 
moreover, the community is to be in¬ 
volved in the preparation of the celebra- 
tion, it is necessary to form liturgical 
teams. The Introductions are the prin¬ 
cipal resource for this formation. 

____ J- PUTZ, S.J. 


Medical Ethics 

A Working Faith. By John Habgood. 
London , Darton , Longman and Todd t 
1980. Pp. ix-193. £ 4.95. 

The book is a collection of essays 
and addresses on the subjects of science, 
medicine and ethics. The author ex¬ 
plores the areas of science and medicine 
and discusses the ethical problems con¬ 
nected with them in the manner of ‘a 
working faith’. Bishop Habgood’s early 
background as a student of science and 
as a teacher of theology and his 
familiarity with the field of medicine 
have helped him tackle problems and 
questions related to these fields with 
a certain professional competence. 

The book has three parts. Part I 
deals with science and faith. The author 
discusses the implications of Darwin’s 
theory of evolution for Christian faith. 
He is fully cognisant of modern develop¬ 
ments and interpretations and ftiliy 
alive to the meaning of human freedom 
and responsibility in the face of what 
appears to be chance development of 
the universe as supported by some 
scientific theories. He soberly draws 
attention to the complexities inherent 
in the development of man and his 
world, which some scientists tend to 
ignore. 

In Part II, the bishop touches briefly 
but pointedly on the problems of modern 
technology with reference to human 
life and its development, and highlights 
the ethical dimensions of these problems. 
The universal talking-point — limited 
energy sources of our planet and 
the future of mankind —also comes 
in for discussion. The author puts 
into relief the social implications of 
these questions. 

Part 111 deals with some of the 
current issues of medical ethics. The 
author’s explanations are concise and 
balanced; he also shows familiarity 
with the Catholic tradition in his argu¬ 
ments. He brings faith to bear on 
medical problems in an illuminating 
way, while being fully aware of the 
imperfection of the answers we are able to 
give in the present state of our knowledge. 
His merit in this area is his treatment 
of the social aspects of medicine, often 
neglected in books on medical ethics. 
This handy little book, written in a 
popular style, may be recommended 
to educated Christians, and will be of 
interest to doctors and moralists. 

__ S. Arockiasamy, SJ. 
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In This Issue 

“The Christian Community as Bearer of the Good News” was 
the theme of the Second Bishops’ Institute for Missionary Apostolate, 
sponsored by the Federation of Asian Bishops’ Conferences and held 
at Trivandrum last November. A very topical subject which brings 
to the fore the communitarian dimension of evangelisation and invites 
reflection on the quality of our Christian witness and missionary acti¬ 
vity. Are our Churches authentic Churches of Jesus Christ ? Are 
they signs of the Good News or counter-signs ? How to make them 
more evangelical ? How to revitalise existing forms of community 
and to promote the new forms that are emerging at the grass-roots ? 
These were among the questions asked at BIMA II by delegates of 
four South Asian countries. We are publishing the orientation paper 
delivered at the meeting by Fr Mathew Vellanickal, who outlined 
the biblical foundation of the theme and showed some of its theo¬ 
logical implications. A brief report of the meeting is also found in 
this issue. At the end of BIMA II the participants addressed to the 
bishops of the South Asian region a letter in which they state the 
conclusions of their meeting; this letter is reproduced here in our 
Documentation Section. 

Why is so much preaching by priests ineffective ? Perhaps we 
are not convinced that preaching is the first priestly duty and do not 
give it adequate attention. Perhaps we are not sufficiently in touch 
with reality and fail to get across to our people. But perhaps also 
our preaching is not biblical; yet this is what it should be. Fr V. M. 
Dasan writes about Biblical Preaching, intending to show what this 
means and how to go about it. In a first instalment of his article, 
however, he answers the preliminary question: why should preaching 
be biblical ? He helps us to reflect on the significance of the Word 
of God in our lives and shows that the biblical message is relevant for 
all times and all seasons. 

In a short piece entitled “The Eucharist and People’s Struggle 
for Full Development”, Sr Pushpam shows the implications of the 
Eucharistic mystery for our participation in the total liberation of 
peopb. Addressing herself to Asian religious women, she writes: 
“Our call today is to become Eucharist, and our communities Eucha¬ 
ristic communities,” 





The Christian Community as Bearer 
of the Good News 

Biblical Foundation and Theological Implications 

Mathew Vellanickal 

T HE Second Vatican Council has given expression to a renewed 
understanding of the Church and evangelization. This paper 
intends to set forth the biblical basis of this renewed under¬ 
standing. We shall therefore elaborate the biblical view of evangeli¬ 
sation and its relation to the Church. Evangelisation means 
’Proclamation of the Gospel*. To sec what this means we must first 
know what is meant by the ‘Gospel’. 

The Gospel or the Good News 

The Good News that Jesus proclaimed is described in Mk 1: 
14-15: “Now after John was arrested, Jesus came into Galilee, preach¬ 
ing the Gospel of God, and saying: ‘The time is fulfilled, and the 
Kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and believe in the Gospel’.” 
From these words wo can sec what is meant by the ‘Gospel’. 

The Time is Fulfilled ; the Kingdom of God is at Hand 

This means that at last the time has come when the Messianic 
promises are fulfilled. It expresses the historical dimension of the 
Christian Good News. The saving intervention of God now annoflneed 
comes in continuity with other interventions of God beginning from 
creation; at the same time it is a definitive one. 

The Kingdom of God means the ‘reign of God’, i.e., a state of 
being under the rule of God. It is not to be conceived as a geographical 
area, nor is it to be identified with Church extension, as in the stan- 
dard phrase 0 r missionary literature; ‘to spread the Kingdom of God’. 
The Kingdom of God is a quality of existence. 

The Matthean phrase ‘Kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 5:3) is also 
liable to a misrepresentation as though it referred to a world beyond 
the present one. Actually heaven is just a periphrastic term for God 
and. therefore, the Kingdom of heaven is not limited to a purely 

cschatologicalsituation. 
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God's Kingdom is the rule of God, Le., the new order established 
through the eschatological upheaval. The history of the people of 
God is marked by deep disappointments and frustrations: division 
and decadence of the Kingdom, enslavement to the nations, infidelity 
to the covenant, oppression of the poor, etc. These realities were 
in contrast to the glowing promises of the prophets. They gave 
birth to the eschatological expectation of the coming of God’s rule, 
which would change this situation. Therefore, God’s Kingdom really 
meant for Israel God’s revolution, namely, a thorough-going setting 
right of what had gone wrong. In politics: freeing the people of 
Israel from slavery (cf. Dan chs 4, 7, 8, 10-11); in society: “putting 
down the mighty and exalting the lowly, filling the starving with good 
things and sending the rich away empty”,.. .as summarized in the 
words of the Magnificat (Lk 1:46-55; cf. also Ps Sol 5:1, 2, 7, lOf; 

1 QH 20: 30); in the cosmos: the creation of “new heavens and a new 
earth” (Is 65: 17), where “death shall be swallowed for ever and tears 
wiped away from all ages” (Is 25: 8). 

This eschatological expectation, which was expressed in apoca¬ 
lyptic image, was suddenly brought to bear on the present by the 
coming of Jesus announcing that ‘the Kingdom of God is at hand’. 
The Kingdom or Revolution of God was presented now as a reality 
lhat faced man in his everyday life, challenged his way of life and 
concrete attitudes, and called for a decision in the here and now. 

Though the Kingdom belongs to the world of history, it also 
remains a secret hidden in the world of God’s mysteries (cf. Mk 4: 11, 
22; Mt 11:25). Therefore, it is made up of a paradoxical tension 
between history and eschatology, the already and the not yet, commit¬ 
ment and prayer. 

The ‘Good News’ concerns a new order which is in our midst 
and calls for a response in terms of daily life. But it announces also 
a Kingdom for which we pray in order that it may come. Present 
and future find themselves intertwined in the Gospel. The Kingdom 
of God is ‘at hand’. The word engiken literally means: ‘has drawn 
near’, but not yet fully arrived. If of the Kingdom we were able to say 
that ‘it is here’, it would lose the dynamism which makes man to reach 
beyond. If it were identified with the mechanism of history, it would 
no longer be the power of God. But if it were divorced from the 
history of man, it would no longer be real. 

The Kingdom of God and Salvation 

The advent of the Kingdom of God marks the realization of 
Salvation or Liberation. Sotheria, ‘salvation', means bodily welfare 
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as well as spiritual benefits. Since the Bible knows of no body-soul 
dichotomy, healing is a sign of the total salvation of man (Lk 10. 19, 
18:42). Healing from illness, help in a storm, and deliverance from 
mortal danger are considered as works of salvation. With Jesus, 
salvation has come to all men (Lk 19:9; 1 Tim 1.5, 2.4). He 
preaches salvation and hence his message is called the ‘Gospel of 
salvation* (Acts 13: 26; 11: 14). The indispensable condition for this 
salvation is faith and conversion (Mk 5:23, 28; Mt '8: 25; 14:30). 
Salvation is manifested in Jesus turning to sinners, to the poor and 
the sick (Mk 2: 1-12; Lk 7: 36-50). 

In the New Testament we have to distinguish between present 
and future salvation. Future salvation is the eschatological salvation 
on the day of the Lord (I Cor 3: 15; 5: 5). Present salvation is the 
situation created by Jesus' redemptive work, here and now. It con¬ 
sists in our divine sonship (Rom 6; 1 Tim 1: 15; Eph 2: 1-10). Jesus 
has come to save us (Lk 9: 56; 19: 10), not to condemn us (Jn 3: 17; 
12-47). He is our liberator; he has come to proclaim release to 
prisoners and liberty to the down-trodden (Lk 4: 18). Christ has set 
us free that we might rermyn free men; our call to Christianity is 
essentially a call to freedom (Gal 5: 1, 13; 4: 26, 31; 1 Cor 7: 22; 2 C6r 
3: 1), to the freedom of the children of God which is to be manifested 
by self-giving sacrifice in the service of our fellowmrn (Rom 7:6; 
1 Thes 1:9; Rom 14: 18; 16: 18). 

Therefore, salvation in the New Testament is expressed in terms 
not so much of an other-worldly existence as of a transformed condi¬ 
tion, concretely manifested in the resurrection in which everything is 
made new and the unity of all mankind between themselves and with 
God is realized (Rev 21: 1-5; Rom 8:23). This salvation is already 
given now in Christ who through his death and resurrection "has 
become for us the principle of eternal life, the saviour of the body 
which is the Church (Eph 5:23). 

Salvation is presented in the framework of an eschatology that 
has already been realized and goes on realising itself in a historical 
process stretched between the past of Christ’s glorification and the 
future of our glorification (Rom 8: 18-25). It is not simply liberation 
from physical evils and the realization of a mere human development, 
but integral liberation of the whole man from whatever alienates him, 
and fulness of existence as a child of God. Fundamentally it is libe¬ 
ration from sin and its consequences, the restoration of mankind to 
the status of the children of God which will only be realized through 
a radical conversion of individual persons to God. 
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The Kingdom of God and the Christ-Event 

When Jews preached the Kingdom of God, he announced the 
coming of eschatological salvation, the advent of a new world freed 
from enslavement to the forces of evil. He not only announced the 
arrival of the Kingdom, but also claimed that the Kingdom had arrived 
with him. It is in his filial life that the Kingdom comes. Therefore, 
the Kingdom of God is intimately connected with the person of Christ, 
almost bordering on identification. ‘Seeing the Kingdom’ in Mk 9:1 
and Lk 9: 27 becomes in Mt 16: 28 ‘seeing the Son of Man coming 
with his Kingdom’. In Mt 19:29, Mk 10:29 and Lk 18:29 Christ 
and Kingdom of God are practically identified: Everyone who has 
left.. . for my name’s sake (Mt), for my sake (Mk), for the sake of 
the Kingdom of God (Lk).... 

It is in Christ that the Kingdom of God is realized, initially during 
his public ministry (of which his miracles are signs), and decisively in 
his death and resurrection. Therefore, Christ is not only the one 
who preaches but also the one who is preached. 

The risen Christ is the historical Jesus who preached and em¬ 
bodied the Good News. His resurrection was experienced as authen¬ 
tication and verification of his teachings, activity, style of life and 
death. The resurrection cannot be understood apart from the good 
news of Jesus. The risen Christ preached by the Church is not a 
passive object of respect or worship. He is the one who gives meaning 
to human existence and human history. The very composition of the 
Gospels results from the urge experienced by the Early Church to 
discover and express the meaning of Christ. Christ challenges to a 
new form of living (the teachings of Jesus). He is the power to em¬ 
body this new existence (the deeds and life-style of Jesus). Thus Mark’s 
Gospel begins with “the good news of Jesus Christ the Son of God” 
(Mk 1: 1) and goes on immediately to explain what Jesus said and 
did. The risen Christ is the active principle of Salvation. He is Logos, 
message, movement, event. 

Repent 

The implication of this word is that ultimately God’s revolution 
is everybody’s concern and has to take place in everyone’s heart and 
life. This is in harmony with the theology of the Old Yahwist author 
who traced the source of all evil to sin (Gen 3). “Through sin death 
entered the world” (Rom 5:12) was Paul’s summary of this theology 
which constitutes as well the background of Jesus’ view on God’s 
revolution. It means that evil in the world is not ultimately the work 
of independent forces beyond the reach of man. God has set man 
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as the master of his own destiny; therefore man has to blame himself 
for what goes wrong in the world. A theology of sin does not consist 
in vague moralizing, but is the real counterpart of a theology of man’s 
dignity and freedom. The priestly author of Genesis, who prefaced 
the story of the fall (Gen 3) with the story of the creation of man in 
the image of God, had deep insights into the nature of God, man and 
sin. 

The decisive point in God’s rule is not the destruction of any 
mythical or apocalyptic beast — force of evil — but the upheaval 
brought about in man’s heart. The fundamental effect of the goo# 
news and its challenge is God’s revolution taking place in the heart 
of man. 

‘Repent’, metanoieite in Greek, signifies an interior change, implied 
in the biblical metanola. The word has all the radicalism of the 
Hebrew teshubah. It is not only sorrow, regret and repentance. It 
implies a new orientation of the whole being. In other words, it is a 
complete reversal in man’s aspirations, judgments, order of values, 
attitudes and actions. Jesus crucified is the sign of this radical 
teshubah: he who was in the, form of God, who was the Son of God, 
died the death of a slave, turning death into life and shame into glory 
(Phil 2:6-9; In 17:5). 

This conversion means much more than a change of religious 
loyalty. It is a challenge, addressed also to the people of the covenant. 
Legalistic fidelity to the covenant fell far short of the radical transfor¬ 
mation demanded by God’s revolution (Mt 5:20-48). In fact, it 
rather constituted an obstacle, in so far as it insulated men from the 
divine challenge (Mt 23:13-19). As a consequence, sinners found 
themselves closer to God than the ‘righteous’ (Mt 9:13; 21:31). 
Jesus’ call to conversion had a universal significance. Referring to 
the baptism of John in view of the Kingdom, the Gospel tradition 
records that John gave a baptism of conversion, and that all went to 
him acknowledging their sins (Mk 1: 5). Before the Kingdom every¬ 
body, Jew or gentile, is a proselyte. This was one of the most para¬ 
doxical - and to many even shock ing — aspects of the Kingdom. 


Believe in the Gospel 

11 metanoia initiates a change of life, faith is the ongoing move¬ 
ment by which one opts to live this new orientation. Faith in the 
Gospel is the faith of those who, coming under the influence of Jesus, 
adhere to God s revolution. The same idea is conveyed by the words 
of Jesus in Mt 18: 3: “Unless you turn and become like children, you 
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will never enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” Similarly in Mk 10:15: 
“Whoever does not receive the Kingdom of God like a child shall not 
enter it” (cf. also Lk 18:17). The fact that ‘conversion’ in Mt 18: 3 
is changed to ‘reception of the Kingdom’ in Mk and Lk shows that 
this conversion is effected in faith. It is interesting to note that in the 
early Christian tradition metanoia (conversion) gradually gives place 
to pistis (faith). Metanoia and metanoiein occur 7 times in Mt, 3 times 
in Mk, 14 times in Lk, 11 times in Acts, 5 times in Paul, and not at all 
in John; while pistis and pisteuein are found 19 times in Mt, 19 times 
in Mk, 20 times in Lk, 52 times in Acts, 196 times in Paul, and 108 
times in John. Faith in the Gospel consists in following Christ, in 
embracing his unpredictable and paradoxical attitudes, orientations, 
options and standards, and in accepting with him to give up stifling 
human securities in order to rely on the Father alone. 

This readiness to accept the revolutionary pattern of living and 
thinking proposed by Christ is possible only for the “poor”, for those 
who are crushed by the ‘old order’ and its standards, and who there¬ 
fore feel the need for a radical change. For the others, Jesus’ message 
and signs (miracles) remain ambiguous and unacceptable, and produce 
scandal (Mt 11:6) or opposition (Mt 12:24-30). They are ‘Good 
News’ only to the ‘poor’; and this is why the ‘Good News’ is preached 
to the ‘poor’ (Is 16: I; Mt 11:5). Only to captives does liberation 
mean something; and only the broken heartod need someone to tend 
their wounds (Lk 5: 31). Only those who have nothing to lose in terms 
of wealth, influence, good name, and those who are ready to lose all 
they have will stake their life on the adventure of following a Master 
who proposes to find freedom in serving and to seek life through death. 
Yet this is what faith in Jesus means. 

The above analysis brings to light what ‘Gospel’ or ‘Good News’ 
really implies. It is a matter of joy and happiness at the news that 
God has definitely intervened to change and radically revolutionize 
things, setting right what had gone wrong in the world. It is also a 
deeply ‘upsetting’ experience, because of the radical change it calls 
for and effects in man’s life. It is joy that passes through the experience 
of the cross. It is ‘Good News’ to the ‘poor’, who have deprived 
themselvos of man-made securities, of self-reliance and complacency 
before God, for only such ‘poor’ art really open to the revolution of 
the Kingdom. The Gospel is loaded with efficacy and power, for in 
it the power of God breaks into the life of man to refashion it. It is 
all the more effective because the agents of proclamation, Jesus (Mt 
7:29) and his followers after him (Jn 20:21; Mt 28:18-20), are 
endowed with divine authority. 
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Christian Community and Response to the Gospel 

The Gospel of the Kingdom of God or Salvation demands on 
the part of man a response that is both personal and communitarian. 

The fact that in the early stages of tradition ‘conversion’ and 
‘faith’ are emphasized as the response to the preaching of the Gospel 
shows that this response is a very personal one. In the preaching of 
Jesus, it is conversion and faith that is demanded of man if he is to 
have a share in eschatological salvation (Mk 1:5; 14-15). The start¬ 
ing point of the preaching and teaching of Jesus is that he came to 
call not the just, but sinners to metanoia (Lk 5: 32; Mk 2:17; Mt 9: 13f. 

In Mk 6: 12 reference is made to the mission of the apostles, 
already during the ministry of Jesus, to preach ‘conversion’. The 
apostolic mission entrusted to them by the risen Lord also lays special 
emphasis on ‘conversion’ (Lk 24:47). The preaching of Peter on 
the day of Pentecost (Acts 2: 14-38), and following the miraculous 
healing near the temple door (Acts 3: 12-21), also calls for conversion 
as response to it. 

In Mk 16: 16 the response to the preaching of the Gospel is faith: 
“He who believes and is baptized will be saved: but he who does not 
believe will be condemned.” We have seen above that ‘faith’ is the 
onward movement of ‘conversion’. Though it needs to be crowned 
with baptism, through which one becomes a member of the Church, 
the main emphasis here is still on the personal response of conversion 
and faith that is demanded of everyone 

In Mt 28: 19-20 the emphasis is on the communitarian dimension 
of evangelization. There the aim of evangelization is to initiate indi¬ 
viduals into a new way of life through baptism and teaching: “Make 
disciples of all nations.. .baptizing.. .and teaching. ..”. The fact 
that baptism is to be given “in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit” means that the baptized person belongs to the 
Trinity of persons whose names are invoked. 

It is this new existence of the people of God, sharing the life of 
the Trinity and accepting the Gospel of the Kingdom in Jesus Christ 
through his Spirit, that lays the foundation of the Church. The first 
Christian Community comes into being as a response to the preaching 
of this Gospel by Peter: “Now when they heard this they were cut to 
the heart and said to Peter and the rest of the Apostles: ‘Brethren, 
what shall we do 7 And Peter said to them: ‘Repent, and be bap¬ 
tized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness 
of your sins; and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. ... So 
those who received his word were baptized, and there were added that 
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day about three thousand souls” (Acts 2:37-42). Therefore the 
Christian Community traces its origin to the proclamation of the Gospel. 

Church and Proclamation of the Gospel 

In the Gospel the words of the missionary commission (Mk 16: 
15-16; Mt 28:18-20; Lk 24:47-49; Jn 20:21-23) reflect the experience 
of the early Christian communities; these words show how decisive 
the process of proclaiming the Gospel is for the existence of the Church. 
Among the four texts Mk 16: 15-16 seems to manifest an older stage 
of composition. Even if it is part of a late addition to the Gospel of 
Mark and may be somewhat assimilated to Markan ways of expression 
as regards details, it is on the whole an independent and comparatively 
ancient witness. 

Proclamation of the Word. In Mk commission is given ‘to go 
and preach ( kerusscin ) the Gospel to the whole creation’. Kerussein, 
which means to ‘preach’ or to ‘proclaim’, occurs rather frequently in 
the Synoptics (Mk 14 times, Mt 9 times and Lk 9 times), in Acts (12 
times) and in Paul (17 times), but not at all in the later Johannine 
writings which prefer the word marturein and marturia (witnessing). 
The use of kerussein is, moreover, comparatively more frequent in the 
earlier tradition of Mk (14 times), as compared to the traditions of 
Mt and Lk (9 times). This shows the emphasis in the earlier stages 
of Christianity on the ‘proclamation of the word’, which always pre¬ 
cedes the ‘demand’ or ‘invitation’. 

Response'. Faith or Conversion. The response to the proclamation 
of the word is expressed in terms of ‘faith’: “he who believes.. .” (Mk); 
or of ‘conversion’: “repentance. . .should be preached” (Lk). We 
have already seen above how both ‘faith’ and ‘conversion’ point to 
the same reality. The proclamation of the Gospel, therefore, gives 
origin to the believers or to those who arc converted, who concretely 
are the members of the Christian community. 

Result: Salvation or Forgiveness of Sins. The result of the res¬ 
ponse through conversion or faith is expressed in terms of salvation: 
“He who believes.. .will be saved. .., but he who does not believe will 
be condemned” (Mk 16: 16); or in terms of forgiveness of sins: 
“Repentance and forgiveness of sins should be preached. ..” (Lk 24: 
47). John refers to it in the sime terms as Luke. The only difference 
is that in John forgiveness is presented as a power inherent in the 
Christian community.: “If you forgive the sins of any they are forgiven 
• •(Jn 20:23). The Johannine presentation presupposes the eccle- 
sial character of forgiveness as resulting from the response to the 
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proclamation of the Word (Gospel)— the task for which Jesus was seat 
by the Father and which later is entrusted to the disciples: “As the 
Father has sent me, even so I send you” (Jn 20:21). 

Baptism ; Visible Sign of Conversion. Baptism is the visible sacra¬ 
mental sign of inner conversion. This sacramental element shows that 
the response to the Gospel is not merely personal, but ecclesial. Those 
who come to believe in the Gospel establish themselves as a commu¬ 
nity of believers, namely, the Church. Baptism is the sacramental 
initiation to the visible community of believers. 

4 

This ccclcsial character of the response to the Gospel is explicitly 
stated in Mt 28: 18-20, where mathetheuein replaces kerussein. Maihe- 
theuein refers to ‘discipleship’. ‘To be a disciple’ is, for Mt, to be 
attached to the person of Christ, in whom the life of the Triune God 
is made present, and to lead a life in which the will of the Father in 
heaven is fulfilled (Mt 12: 48-50). Through baptism one is introduced 
into the life and fellowship of Father, Son and Spirit; all those who 
arc thus initiated form the community that is the Church. The words 
“teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you” (v. 20), 
show that reference is made to “a new way of life into which the believers 
are initiated through baptism. This results in the Gospel being pro¬ 
claimed through the very life-style of the Church. Subsequently this 
will give rise to the idea of ‘witnessing’, the concrete form that evan¬ 
gelization takes in Lk and Jn: “You are witnesses of these things” 
(Lk 24:48); “We speak of what wc know and bear witness to what 
we have seen’ (Jn 3: II). 

The Holy Spirit: The Underlying Principle. The fulfilment of the 
proclamation of the Gospel depends essentially on the Holy Spirit. 
The words by which Jesus sends the disciples on their mission refer 
to the Holy Spirit as an accompanying gift given to them for the ful¬ 
filment of their task of evangelisation: “You are witnesses of these 
things. And behold 1 send the promise of my Father upon you; but 
stay in the city until you are clothed with power from on high” (Lk 
24: 48-49). fn Jn 20: 21-22 the giving of the Spirit and the missionary 
commissioning take place simultaneously. The same is indicated in 
Mt 28:18-20, where the disciples are commissioned by the Risen Lord 
with their missionary task and are assured of his presence for its ful¬ 
filment : “And behold I am with you always, to the close of the age” 
(Mt 28: 20). In fact the resurrection of Jesus marks the beginning of 
a new existence: the lite of Christ becomes the enduring life of the 
Christians through the Spirit, by which they are enabled to fulfil their 
task of proclaiming the Gospel, 
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From the above analysis we see that the process of evangelization 
or proclamation of the Gospel results in the formation and growth of 
the Church, Hence the Church or the Christian Community cannot 
exist without a missionary orientation; the proclamation of the Gospel 
is its raison d'etre and primary goal. “Evangelizing is in fact the grace 
and vocation proper to the Church, her deepest identity. She exists 
in order to evangelize” (Paul VI, Evangelii Nuntiandi, n. 14V 

The Time of the Church 

Luke, the theologian of the Church, outlines his theology at the 
outset of his second book, the Acts of the Apostles: “So when they 
had come together they asked him: ‘Lord, will you at this time restore 
the Kingdom to Israel?’ He said to them: ‘It is not for you to know 
the times or seasons which the Father has fixed by his own authority. 
But you shall receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; 
and you shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and 
Samaria and to the ends of the earth’ ” (Acts 1: 6-8). Here we have 
a description of the time of the Church, which extends between the 
time of Christ and the end. The function assigned to that time is 
that the witness of Christ be carried to the ends of the world by the 
community of the disciples led by the ‘apostles’; the power behind 
their witness will be the Spirit. This description of the time of the 
Church is a clear indication that the Church is a community of disci¬ 
ples bearing witness to the Risen Lord and his Gospel. 

The Characteristic Features of the Christian Community 

From the essential relationship between the proclamation of the 
Gospel and the formation of the Church we may derive the following 
features of an authentic Christian Community. 

Christian Community and Apostolic Christ-Experiencc, In all 
the Gospels the missionary commissioning is connected with the living 
encounter of the Apostoles with the Risen Christ and their experience 
of him. The Church is to be traced back to the ministry of the founding 
witness of the Apostles as its origin (cf. 1 Jn 1:1-4); it must be in 
permanent harmony with their decisive testimony. It is in this con¬ 
text that we have to understand Paul’s preoccupation to link his 
encounter with, and experience of the Risen Lord with that of the 
Twelve. Therefore, every individual Church, to be authentic, must 
be faithful to the apostolic testimony. Apostolic succession belongs 
to the whole Church and has manifested itself in manifold ways through 
the centuries and in all countries. It is manifested in the continuous 
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process of baptizing and being baptized through faith, in obedience 
to the apostolic testimony, in community of worship, especially the 
Eucharist, and in the fellowship and unity of the Churches of the 
whole world. This inter-relationship through apostolic succession has 
a spiritual as well as a historical character. It is not only a succession 
of persons, but of faith and its profession. It is primarily a question 
of awakening again and again the faith that was first awakened through 
the original testimony of the Apostles, and of making this faith known 
in the Church. 

Christian Community and Service of the Word. Another decisive* 
element of the Church is the sharing of the Christ-experience through 
the proclamation of the Word. The Word must be made to bear on 
the concrete life-situations of people, in response to their religious 
needs, aspirations and struggles. As soon as they were filled by the 
Holy Spirit, the apostles began to speak (Acts 2:4). Their main role 
was to be at the service of the word (Acts 6:2-4). It was those who 
received the word who were baptized and formed the first Church in 
Jerusalem (Acts 2:41). Every member of the Church preached the 
word when ihe opportunity arose (Acts 4: 34; 8: 4). 

4 

The service of the word is carried out in different ways. The 
word is taught (Acts 2:42); it is carried in the heart and meditated 
upon, as illustrated in the case of Mary (Lk 2: 15-50). It resounds in 
joy and praise in (he prayer of the Church (Acts 2: 44; 8: 5-8; 13: 48; 
16:34). The word of the Scripture also comes to new life and pleni¬ 
tude in the Christ-event and the spirit-filled activity of the Church 
(Acts 2: 15-21; 4:25-28; 8:32-35; etc.). 

Tn whatever form the word may reach her members, the Church 
lives by the Word and finds her identity in ministering to it. It is 
practically identical with her. In the Acts of the Apostles we are 
told that the Word grew ’ or “increased” or that it was strengthened, 
where actually reference is made to the growth or “increase” of the 
Church (Acts 6:7; 11:24; 13:49; 19:20). This identification of the 
Word with the Church can be compared with the identification of the 
Logos with Christ in Jn 1 All that the Logos meant and stood for was 
made flesh and dwelt among us (Jn 1: 14). In a somewhat similar 
manner, the deepest identity of the Church is to be found in the word 
and its power. The Church is always at the service of the word; she 
herself is carried forward by the power of the word. 

The Spirit-, the Animator of the Christian Community. The Spirit 
is the power behind evangelization. In Jn 20, 21-22, the sending of 
the disciples is accompanied by the giving of the Spirit. In Lk 24:49, 
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Jesus aslcs the disciples to stay in the city until they are clothed with 
power from on high. 

The early Church’s conviction regarding the eschatological out¬ 
pouring of the Spirit and the operation of the Holy Spirit within her, 
is so strongly insisted upon that this bond with God’s Spirit appears 
an essential feature of the Church. It is the outpouring of the Spirit 
at Pentecost that marks the inauguration of the time of the Church (Acts 
2:1-47). The Spirit is the mainstay of the Church and her Animator. 
The Christian receives the Spirit and bears the fruit of the Holy Spirit 
(Gal 5: 22f). The Spirit who was sent down on the early Church and 
is dwelling in the faithful (Rom 8:9-11), is the Spirit of the Risen Lord; 
as life-giving strength (1 Cor 15:45), he enters into the faithful to 
continue in them the work of redemption (Rom 8:11). The Church 
is filled with the eschatological Spirit of God (1 Cor 3: 16f); her 
worship is in Spirit and Truth (Jn 4: 23) and her sacrificial service 
spiritual (1 Pet 2:5). The living Christ is her foundation and corner¬ 
stone; he works upon her through the Holy Spirit as principle of her 
life and growth (Eph 2:20-22). Through the Holy Spirit, the Lord 
directs his earthly community, sends the Church preachers and pastors, 
and builds her up (Acts 9: 31; 20: 28; Eph 4; 11-16). 

The witness of the Spirit undergirds the Apostolic witness (Acts 
5: 32). To reject this Apostolic witness is to reject the Spirit (Acts 
7:51). The Spirit sends Paul and Barnabas on their mission (Acts 
13:4), and guides their apostolic movements and orientations (Acts 
16:6-7), as well as those of Philip (Acts 8:29-39). The leadership of 
Peter particularly mediates the promptings of the Spirit (Acts 5:3-9; 
10: 19; 11: 12). In short, the whole life of the Church, her growth, 
her joys, her prophetic action, reflect the dynamism of the Spirit. 

Spirit versus Institution ? The Spirit stands for creativity, pro- 
phetism and newness of life, while community supposes order, tradi¬ 
tion, usage and law. The Old Testament already knew a tension 
between the Kingship and priesthood of the community on the one 
hand, and the prophetic work of the Spirit on the other. The first letter 
of St Paul to the Thessalonians warns the Church of a similar tension: 
“Do not quench the Spirit; do not despise prophecy but use discern¬ 
ment: take what is good and keep clear of any kind of evil” (5: 19-21). 
The Spirit works through the Church and is given for the Church. 
Therefore the Church should be fully open to the Spirit in order to be 
the Church of God. Spirit and institution must interpenetrate and 
complement each other. 

Community of Fellowship. The Christ-experience shared through 
the Apostolic testimony necessarily results in a life of fellowship, which 
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i» also an essential feature of the Church. “That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen..the word of 
life.. .we testify to it and proclaim to you..., so that you may have 
fellowship with us; and our fellowship is with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ” (1 Jn 1:1-3). The Church of Jerusalem, as presented 
in the Acts of the Apostles, is a community of fellowship (Acts 2: 42). 
Koinonia (fellowship) becomes a favourite term to describe the living 
bond, expressed in service and love, which exists in the Church. Thus 
the Cnurch becomes for the whole world the sacrament of unity, in 
so far as the world is destined to attain one day in Christ the unity* 
which is already visibly present in the Church. 

The Model of the First Christian Community 

In fact the first Christian Community, which came into existence 
in Jerusalem and is described in Acts 2, serves as exemplar for every 
authentic Christian Community. It possessed the characteristic fea¬ 
tures mentioned above and therefore became the bearer of the Gospel. 
Here we see the Christian Community as a Community of believers, 
sharing the Christ-experience of the Apostles (Peter) (2: 14-36), res¬ 
ponding to the proclamation 6f the Word through faith (conversion) 
(2:37-47), consecrated through baptism (2:38, 41), animated by the 
Spirit (2:38-3^), devoted to the apostolic teaching (2:42), steadfast 
in prayer and worship (2:42, 46-47), enjoying table fellowship and 
practical sharing in daily life (2:42-46), and thus witnessing to the 
Gospel in the midst of the world (2:47). 

Witnessing of the Church as a Visible Community 

The relationship of the proclamation of the Gospel with the 
Christian Community oi the Church is such that there is no evangeli¬ 
zation independent of the life of fellowship and love in the Church. 
This is especially clear in the Johannine writings. 

Proclamation and witness to the ‘Word of Life’ aim at instituting 
a life of fellowship with the Father and the Son between all the members 
of the community: “.. .we testify to it and proclaim to you the eternal 
life..., so that you may have fellowship with us; and our fellowship 
is with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ” (1 Jn 1:1-3). The 
commission given to the disciples is the continuation of Jesus’ own 
mission: “As thou hast sent me.. .so I have sent them” (Jn 17, 18' 20 
21-23); and it is directly joined to the bestowal of the Spirit. What 
Jesus has done during his earthly life will be continued by his Spirit 
in the Church. This activity of the Spirit in the Church is the spring¬ 
board of the disciples’ missionary task to the world. 
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The work of the disciples is linked with that of the exalted Lord 
himself; both are seen as one. The Lord’s presence in the world is 
realised through the Church. The Church’s main task consists in her 
very existence as Church: it is a missionary existence, one of commu¬ 
nion and fellowship: “By this all men shall know that you are my 
disciples, if you have love for one another’’ (Jn 13:35). 

The Visible Witness of the Spirit of Love 

The Good News of God’s self-revelation and saying activity 
proclaimed by Jesus did not merely consist in the words he anuounced. 
The words were accompanied by deeds. Both Jesus’ words and deeds 
formed integral parts of the signs offered to man as a challenge to 
accept God’s self-revelation in Christ. The Gospel of John presents 
the miracles of Jesus and the accompanying words (discourses) as 
inseparable elements of the signs wrought by him. The birth of the 
Church did not and could not change this essential nature of the pro¬ 
clamation of the Gospel. The same Spirit who prepared and accom¬ 
panied the signs wrought by Christ follows up the work of Christ and 
brings it to perfection through those who believe in him (cf. Jn 16: 7, 13). 

According to John, it is mainly by diffusing divine charity in the 
believers that the Spirit continues this work in the Church. John does 
not cease to repeat that even after the exaltation of the Lord, we can 
have of him a true and direct experience. We recognize Christ’s pre¬ 
sence in us in the fact that our lives have been filled with a new, extra¬ 
ordinary love. Obedience to Christ demands selfless, boundless love 
for the neighbour. This love, springing as it does from the fulness of 
God (his Spirit) in us, transforms us beyond the reach of our nature. 
To ourselves and to others it thus becomes obvious that Christ’s Spirit 
is living in us. “And this is his commandment that we should believe 
in the name of his Son Jesus Christ and love one another, just as he 
has commanded us. All who keep his commandments abide in him 
and he in them. And by this we know that he abides in us, by the 
Spirit which he has given us (1 Jn 3: 23-24). “As long as we love one 
another, God will live in us and his love will be complete in us. We 
can know that we are living in him and he is living in us because he lets 
us share his Spirit” (1 Jn 4: 12-13). 

The proclamation of the Gospel in the Church takes place through 
the manifestation of the Spirit who works miracles in the hearts of the 
believers. The Spirit of divine love transforms the lives of the believers; 
thereby the Church herself is transformed into a true community of 
fellowship. For John, to be a Christian is to have fellowship with 
God, with the Father and the Son in the Spirit (1 Jn 1: 3-6); this results 
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ia the brotherly fellowship of the believers (1 Jn 1:3-7). The Church 
is a community where life in the Spirit is shared with others. Thereby 
her very life becomes a witness to the living Christ. She is missionary 
in her very existence. 

This conclusion contradicts the view of some authors that John’s 
Gospel and Lpistles are directed to the Church’s inner life in contra¬ 
distinction to evangelization. F. Hahn writes: “John’s Gospel is by 
no means to be understood as a missionary document; on the contrary, 
it is directed to a Christian Church.. . .That does not prevent the 
Church’s missionary service from being taken into account as well.’* 
This statement seems to presuppose that evangelization is one of the 
tasks of the Church and not the one task at the very core of her life. 
The Johannme presentation of the Church (community of believers) 
as over against the world should not be interpreted at the expense, but 
in the light of this essentially missionary dimension of her very life. 

The missionary dimension of the Church is reflected also in the 
other N.T. writings of the posl-Pauline tradition, especially in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephesians. In Colossians Paul 
becomes “a minister of the Church.. .to make the Word of God fully 
known", and it is to the saints in the Church that the “mystery is 
manifested which is Christ in you, the hope of Glory whom we pro¬ 
claim’’ (1:24-28). The Lord’s presence in this world is being realized 
by the Church's existence among the Gentile nations, whose main 
service is to evangelise, i.e., to proclaim the Christ in them, “teaching 
every man in all wisdom, that wi may present every man mature in 
Christ” (Col 1: 28). 

The same thought is carried further in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
which speaks of the predestination of the Church (1: 3-12), of the unity 
of the Church resulting from Christ’s reconciling action (2:11-18), 
and of the Church's function in relation to the cosmos. Eph 1: 10 
speaks of God’s will "to unite all things in Christ”; and in 1:22-23, 
we read: . .and he (God) has made him (Christ) the head over all 

things for the Church which is his body, the fulness of him who tills 
all in all.” This means that salvation and the final complete unity of 
mankind arc accomplished in and through the Church. It is through 
the edification and growth of the Church that the goal, “the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph 4, 13) is attained. Hence 
the Church and evangelization arc inseparable and form an inner unity. 

Proclamation in Words , Deeds and Life-Style 

Though the power of the Gospel is in the Good News itself, yet 
its being ’news’ implies ‘communication’. Hence proclamation is 
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essential to the Gospel. Jesus is said to have come to Galilee, “preach¬ 
ing the Gospel of God” (Mlc 1:14). His proclamation consists in 
his words, deeds and life-style. Jesus proclaimed the Gospel in words, 
through the beatitudes, the parables and other ways of preaching, 
always inviting and challenging. He also proclaimed the 'Good News’ 
in deeds. His miracles were Good News in action. They did not 
simply prepare the minds for the Good News; they were Good News. 
Mt 11:4-6 says: “The blind receive their sight and the lame walk, lepers 
are’cleansed and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have good news preached to them. Blessed is he who takes no offence 
at me.” The miracles too are a challenge to faith and conversion. 

Jesus’ life-style was itself a proclamation of the ‘Good News’. 
The word made flesh was the message made life. The Good News of 
man’s salvation or total liberation was proclaimed by Jesus through 
the style of his whole life. The freedom of the Son of God, announcing 
the freedom of the children of God in his Kingdom, was the key-note 
of Jesus’ life and activity. His life attitudes were a parable in action, 
preaching the freedom of the children of God. 

The same life-style is demanded from the disciples. Jesus asks 
them to “follow him”, free from any encumbrances of goods, cattles, 
estates, properties, family, etc, (Mk 10: 17-21, 29-30), in total dispos¬ 
ability for the cause of the Kingdom. 

This proclamation of the Good News by Jesus in words, deeds 
and life-style is the basis, source and exemplar of the proclamation 
of the Gospel by the Christian community. Jesus continues the pro¬ 
clamation of the Good News in the Church. Her mission is to 
continue his own. According to John the mission of the Church is 
patterned on that of Jesus: “As the Father has sent me, even so I send 
you” (Jn 20: 21). This requires that the Son Jesus should be present 
to them in their mission, just as the Father was present to the Son 
during his mission. This presence becomes possible through the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, whom the Father sends in Jesus’ name (Jn 14: 26) and 
whom Jesus himself sends (Jn 15:26). Ultimately the Spirit is the 
Spirit of Jesus himself: “And when he said this, he breathed on them, 
and said to them: Receive the Holy Spirit” (Jn 20:22). 

The same idea was already implied in the Synoptic tradition. In 
Mt 28:18-20, when the disciples are entrusted with their missionary 
task, they are assured of the continuing presence of Jesus, leading 
them to the eschatological fulfilment of the Church: “I am with you 
always to the close of the age.” The resurrection is the beginning of 
a new existence, in which the life of Jesus becomes the enduring life 
of the group which continues his mission. 
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Hence, to be authentically missionary the Church has to embody 
Jesus who in her continues his proclamation of the Good News, in 
words, deeds and life-style. She must proclaim the Gospel in words: 
“Go and preach the Gospel”.. .(Mk 16: 15). These words should be 
accompanied by God’s visible presence in signs relevant to our times: 
“And these signs shall accompany those who believe. ..” (Mk 16: 17-18). 
The Gospel which they proclaim should be translated into the life-style 
of the Christian Community. The life-style of the Church should be 
characterized by love, welling up from the fulness of God (his Spirit) 
within us. The missionary dimension of such a life-style is expressed* 
in the prayer of Jesus: “that they may become perfectly one, so that 
the world may know that thou hast sent me and hast loved them even 
as thou hast loved me" (Jn 17: 23). 

The Christian Community to Be Evangelised 

The Kingdom of God is realized in the poor and by the poor. The 
decisive point in God's rule is the upheaval it brings about in man’s 
heart, where God's revolution takes place. It implies a new orientation 
of the whole being of man as a child of God, enjoying the freedom 
proper to God’s children after'thc pattern of Christ, the Son of God, 
whose sonship and freedom was manifested in his self-giving sacrifice 
in the service of his fellowmen. In Jesus’ life, death and resurrection 
we see the supreme expression of a double love: the Father’s love for 
the world in his Son (Jn 3: 16), and Jesus’ love for the Father and for 
men, expressed in his total self-gift to his Father and to his brethren (Jn 
15:13). Jesus is the perfect picture of the‘poor’. Only to such‘poor’, 
who have shed all man-made securities, self-reliance and complacency, 
and who reach beyond themselves to God and their fellow-nien, does 
the Gospel of the Kingdom become really good news. And it is among 
such poor that the Kingdom of God or Salvation is realized. 

Therefore the Church needs first of all to be liberated from the 
slavery of sin and its consequences, in order that she may be a fit 
instrument for the total liberation and integral development of man. 
In order to evangelize others and to proclaim the Gospel to them, the 
Church herself needs first to be evangelised; she must return, in con¬ 
version, to God in the spirit of the Gospel. She must become ‘poor’ 
in order to announce the Good News to the ‘poor’. 

As through his death and resurrection (giving himself for us) Christ 
lives in us and we are enabled to live in him, so by giving ourselves 
away to others we will live in others and make others live. By losing 
our life we will find it (Jn 12: 23-25; Mt 10: 39; Mk 8: 35; Lk 9: 24). 
This resurrection, our own and theirs, this change of order based on a 
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conversion of hearts constitutes the process for the instauration of a 
new creation and a truly human community. 

Only if such a conversion-revolution-transform^tion takes place 
in persons and institutions, will the Church truly become 'poor’; only 
then will she become the living sign of Christ, who proclaimed the Good 
News to the poor. Only then will she be able to fulfil her prophetic 
function: interpreting the signs of the times and proclaiming the Gospel 
demands for social change, for a new order of things, for building up 
the new society willed by God, and for ensuring a better future for 
our people. Only then will the Church be able to make a critique of 
society, to denounce its evils and unjust structures. Then she will 
mobilize her forces and efforts towards the total liberation and integral 
development of man. Then too she will embody the genuine values 
of the Gospel, going beyond individuals to the whole of mankind, 
beyond the visible to the invisible, beyond time to the eschatologica> 
fulfilment. 



Evangelising Communities for 
South Asia 


Second Bishops' Institute for Missionary Apostolate 

J. Dupuis, S.^ 


T HE various Offices of the Federation of Asian Bishops’ Confe¬ 
rences (FABC) have multiplied their activities in recent years. 
Several Bishops’ Institutes have been organised by the Offices 
for Social Action (BISA), Missionary Apostolate (BIMA), and Inter- 
Religious Affairs (BIRA), to mention only the main ones. The Second 
Bishops’ Institute for Missionary Apostolate (BIMA II) was held at 
Ponmudi, Trivandrum, from November 20th to 30th, 1980. Trivand¬ 
rum was chosen as the venue so as to enable delegates from abroad 
to share in the joy of the Golden Jubilee of the “reunion movement’’ 
of Mar Ivanios. Mar Gregorios, Syro-Malankara Archbishop of 
Trivandrum, played host to the meeting. 


Unlike BIMA I which gathered delegates from eleven Asian 
countries, 1 BIMA II was limited to the countries of South Asia; in 
fact, to Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and India, since delegates 
from Burma were unable to attend. The reason for holding this 
meeting on a more limited basis is the growing persuasion that limited 
participation may bear more fruit in view of the much greater homo¬ 
geneity existing between the participating countries. In fact plans 
are afoot to set up, within the context of FABC, a structure destined 
to foster collaboration and dialogue between the five episcopal con¬ 
ferences of the South Asian subcontinent; the Ponmudi meeting was 
immediately followed by a meeting of bishops of the five countries 
concerned, where these plans were discussed. We may hope that the 
plans will soon materialise, as much good can result from closer ties 
between the Churches of South Asia. 


BIMA II was attended by 13 bishops, 15 priests, 1 brother, 4 sisters, 
1 lay-man and 1 lay-woman; thus all the sections of the Church were 
repres ented, even though the clerical element still remained over- 


1. On BIMA I, see Pearl Dasoo, *' 
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whelmingly numerous. By now we have got used at such meetings 
to see our bishops move about in the most simple way and deal with 
everyone in a friendly manner. This free attitude was very evident 
at Ponmudi; it contributed to no small extent to the frank and s : ncere 
exchange that took place. We truly shared in prayer and meditation, 
in study and reflection, making each others’ concerns and aspirations 
our own. The theme of the meeting, “The Christian Community as 
the Bearer of the Good News”, required no less. All felt that the 
theme should first be reflected in the life of the group itself, and in the 
dynamics of the meeting. The first fruit of BIMA II is the commu¬ 
nity experience it gave the participants. 

Time was not spent on the reading of learned papers. Only one 
orientation paper was presented to the group by Father Mathew 
Vellanickal, who outlined the biblical foundation of the theme and 
unfolded some of its theological implications.* The paper articulated 
the relationship between Church and Evangelisation. It showed how 
in the experience of the apostolic Church the Christian community 
arises from the conversion of believers to the Gospel, and becomes in 
turn the bearer of the same Gospel. The Church is at once the fruit 
and the agent of evangesization: she needs first to be evangelised in 
order that she may become the evangeliser. Evangelisation is through 
words and deeds; it happens in fact through the entire mode of exis¬ 
tence of the Christian community, of which Acts 2, 42-47 serves as 
model. The paper went on to spell out what would be the character¬ 
istic features of an authentic Christian community. 

This was enough matter to orientate the reflection of the group. 
From now on the proceedings were divided into two parts, the first 
consisting in an exchange of experiences between our various countries, 
the other in devising ways and means to increase the evangelical poten¬ 
tial of our Churches. 

The exchange of experiences turned out to be very rich. It 
revealed the very diverse situations existing in the various countries 
even of South Asia, while at the same time bringing to the fore deep 
similarities and common concerns. The individual reports, prepared 
by each country, which were presented to and discussed by the group, 
left the impression that our Churches are “very much alive to their 
mission”. It was a joy, for instance, to learn that in Pakistan some 
religious sisters are employed by the bishops as full-time pastoral 
workers, that attempts are being made at team ministry, and that some 
“mixed” apostolic communities have been created in which Catholics 
and other Christians join together. Again, it was a joy to learn that 


2. The paper is published in this issue of Vidyajyoti. 
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in at one diocese of Sri Lanka a consistent effort is being made, 
with promising results, towards the creation of Basic Christian Com* 
muni ties within the parish structures. Another sue* scheme, though 
Jess developed, was reported from one diocese of Bangladesh; the 
report of that country also mentioned various signs of a growing dia- 
. logue between Christians and Muslims. These are but samples of 
recent developments about which information was shared. 

But reporting aimed at more than information. What the group 
sought through the reports was to identify important issues for dis¬ 
cussion. A brain-storming session came up with as many as twenty-five* 
which were soon grouped under four main headings. Four workshops 
were thus formed, with the respective titles: Churches and Commu¬ 
nities; Emerging Communities and Groups; Structures, Organisations 
and Institutions; Forms of Evangelisation. The second part of the 
meeting was on the way. How to revitalise the traditional forms of 
community, how to foster the growth of those that are emerging of 
late, how to involve all the sections of the Church in the common 
mission, what privileged forms should evangelisations take in our 
concrete situations — those were now the questions being asked. 

They meant a lot of searching, even of soul-searching, if conversion 
to the Gospel was to be the only leading principle. It would be vain 
to claim that BlMA II has come up with something really new, and 
a mistake to imagine that it tried. Its aim was to go back to the Gospel 
and to the model of the apostolic communities, in an effort to revive 
the evangelical witness of our Churches. At the end of the meeting 
the group addressed to the bishops of the five countries of the sub¬ 
continent a letter in which it sets forth succinctly the conclusions arrived 
at. Ponmudi. Wc may assess the meeting by briefly commenting on 
this letter. 5 

What stands out perhaps most clearly is the painful awareness 
that the quality of our witness and the evangelising value of our efforts 
arc obscured by our divisions. Churches and communities divided 
within and among themselves cannot hope to be convincing signs of 
the Gospel, if it is true, as Vatican II has taught, that the Church is 
willed by Christ as the sacrament of the union of God with men and 
of men among themselves. Divisions are not Christian; yet we are faced 
with various forms of division, of different nature no doubt, but all of 
which need to be healed if wc are to be evangelising Churches. 

Christianity itself is divided, in our countries as in the world, 
between different Churches, organic union between which continues 
to evade us. The ecumenical problem could not possibly be bypassed. 

S. The lttt« is published in theOooumutftUoa Stetioa of tttfi luu« of ViarAiYOTi. 
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White it is true that this is a world issue, the question had to be asked 
whether ecumenical action is truly alive in our sub-continent. More 
pointedly, the question regarded the ecumenical attitude of the Catholic 
Churches of our region. The Vatican Secretariat for Christian Unity 
some years ago issued an important document on ecumenical colla¬ 
boration at regional, national and local levels. 4 It would be salutary 
for our Churches in South Asia to ask themselves how many of the 
recommendations made by that document are being implemented by 
us. Are we through ecumenical action at the practical level contri¬ 
buting our share to the great movement which is driving the Churches 
towards each other ? Do we, in the measure allowed by the present 
state of imperfect union, collaborate with the other Churches for the 
evangelisation of the sub-continent ? Or is perhaps a spirit of com¬ 
petition still prevailing in some places ? Some praise-worthy efforts 
at cooperation were reported; but by and large ecumenism in South 
Asia runs the risk of stopping at friendly relations. It still has to 
become a reality. 

In fact, the divisions between tne Catholic Church and the other 
Churches, even though tney are by far the most detrimental to the 
Church’s evangelising action, do not seem to be for many the major 
concern they ought to be. Perhaps this is due to the fact that to a 
great extent those divisions have come to South Asia from the West 
and have first to be healed there; we are much more sensitive to 
breaches which have taken place in our own lands. But even more 
than these, it is the home-front of the relations between our own 
three individual Churches that drew the attention of the meeting. 
The participants were aware that tension between tnem has in a recent 
past been rising to a high point and that the highest authorities, in¬ 
cluding the episcopal conference of India and the Apostolic See, have 
addressed themselves to the issue. At first sight it might seem un¬ 
likely, even indiscreet and unbecoming, for a limited group of repre¬ 
sentatives of various countries of the sub-continent to concern itself 
with a situation proper only to the Indian Church. To this it must 
be answered, first that the venue of Trivandrum, especially at the time of 
the Golden Jubilee of Mar Ivanios, would by itself easily bring up the 
issue; secondly and more importantly, that bearing each other’s burden 
between the various countries appeared very much in accordance with 
the spirit of the meeting. The participants felt that mutual sympathy 
for each other in the difficulties encountered by their Cuurches mattered 
even more than the common devising of pastoral action, if genuine 
solicitude was to be expressed between the Churches of the various 


4 Cf., VzDVAfYon 1976, pp, JJ-4J. 
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countries. This does not mean that they arrogated to themselves the 
right to. judge, much less to offer a solution to a very complex question, 
the elements of which were not familiar to many. The participants 
merely meant to express their concern at a problem which is under¬ 
mining the evangelical potential of the Church in India and, as the 
letter puts it, their hope that “the authorities of the three individual 
Churches of India will face the problem in full' sincerity and mutual 
openness, and devise adequate solutions, having for their paramount 
concern the common evangelising task of the three Churches’’. 6 

A third source of division arrested the attention of BIMA II* 
This one had to do, not with the relationship between the Catholic and 
other Churches, nor with the relationship between individual Churches, 
but with the social order. This too was, if not exclusively at least 
primarily, an Indian problem. The meeting was painfully aware that 
the caste mentality which is still prevailing at large in our Churches 
constitutes a counter-sign which “deeply affects the credibility of our 
message'". Caste prejudices are all the more to be reprehended beca¬ 
use both Governments and Church authorities have officially con¬ 
demned all caste discrimination. The letter to the bishops appeals to 
all the members of our Churches to “recognize the need of being con¬ 
verted to attitudes consonant with our Christian profession in the 
universal equality and brotherhood of all men in Jesus Christ”. It 
also invites on the part of our hierarchies a “clear disavowal of caste 
mentality in the Church and clear guidelines for uprooting this evil 
from among us". 


5. An observation needs, however, to be made here. In the paragraph where 
it refers to the “peculiar condition in which the individual Churches find themselves 
in India”, the letter to the bishops mentions that in this situation “the Oriental Churches 
feel unable to exercise their evangelising activity as Churches, in proportion to their 
missionary potential" (See Documentation Section, p. 93). There is here no in¬ 
tention of taking sides, but only of giving expression to a wide-spread feeling among 
the Orientals, which was explicitly mentioned in the meeting. Opposite feelings on 
the Latin side were much less strongly expressed in the meeting and are not recorded 
in the letter which loaves the entire question open, only requesting that the common 
task of evangelisation be the sole concern guiding the search for adequate solutions. 


In fact, this paragraph of the letter came up for discussion in the meeting of 
South Asian bishops that immediately followed BIMA II, and the same interpre- 
tation was given of the text of the letter. The minutes of the bishops’ meeting 
record the following: A comment was made that the letter of BIMA II. .expressed 
the feeling of the Oriental Churches, regarding their inability to evangelise according 
to their potential; but it did not make sufficient reference to the feelings of the Latin 
Chun*, regarding the many problems which might emerge and which instead of 
prospering our evangelising efforts might make them counter-productive. In the 
light of the discussion some participants proposed to substitute the whole second 
sentence of the paragraph with the following text: ‘We are painfully aware that the 
Church in India ts unable to use its full evangelising potential.’ This however was 
not considered powibJe at ‘Ws stage. The participants of BIMA II present at this 
meeting then explained that their letter had no intent to pass any judgment on the 
merits of the case. However, m the interest of evangelisation the problem had been 
noted and was referred to the CBCI for a full and frank discussion ” 
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Self-examination thus led BfMA IT to insist on uprooting from 
Christian communities all the divisive forces which at once obscure 
their witness and hinder their action. That the theme “The Christian 
Community as Bearer of the Good News" led the group to such reflec¬ 
tions is a sign of the sincerity with which it did its task. The apostolic 
community described in Acts, with its deep sense of unity and sharing, 
appeared as the model to emulate. The same model also inspired the 
group as it turned to the consideration of various nerw forms of com¬ 
munity which are emerging in our Churches and need to be fostered 
and developed. “Basic Christian Communities” were discussed in 
the light of some experiments being made. The Ashram movement 
was thought to fulfil an important need in the context of our various 
countries. The potential for renewal of traditional communities, 
offered by emerging groups such as the charismatic renewal groups and 
others, was taken note of. Coming to the various sections of the 
People of God, the meeting stressed the function of the laity and, in 
particular, of women in the Church; it insisted that the immense 
resources offered by religious sisters be fully utilised and that struc¬ 
tures be divised which will allow them to become more actively in¬ 
volved in the pastoral and missionary apos:olate of the Church. It 
also recommended greater collaboration and coordination between 
the diocesan and the religious clergy who together share in the evan¬ 
gelising activity of the local Church. 

There is nothing new in all this. BIMA H has taken up themes 
which have long become familiar for having been studied at many 
meetings. It has repeated what is already contained, in more deborate 
manner, in many previous declarations. Perhaps, it has done so 
without sufficiently asking the question which, however, seems to be 
the decisive one: Why do so many statements remain largely inope¬ 
rative in our Churches, and so many resolutions ineffective ? The 
question of new forms of ministries is a case in point. 

The letter to the bishops states that the ecclesial character of 
basic communities will demand that “forms of leadership emerge 
within them through a spontaneous process, to which recognition will 
have to be given. This in turn will lead to the development among 
them of various forms of ministries, lay and ordained." This entire 
question of new ministries in the Church hii been seriously considered 
in more than one important meeting at various levels. It is enough 
to recall the Research Seminar and the Pastoral Consultation on 
“Ministries in the Church in India”, held in Bangalore in 1976,• and 

6. See Ministries in the Church in India, edited by D. S. Amalcwpavadass, 
Bangalore, 1976. 
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the Asian Colloquium on “Ministries in the Church”, held in Hong 
Kong in 1977. 7 These two meetings studied the various forms of 
ministry, wrote elaborate conclusions and formulated concrete pro¬ 
posals. These, however, have remained a dead letter. Not to mention 
changes in ministry that would need to be sanctioned by the Church’s 
central authority, forms explicitly recommended by Vatican II and, 
after the Council, by Pope Paul VI, are still almost, if not totally, 
inexisting in South Asian countries: such is the case of the permanent 
diaconatc and of official lay ministries. Unless initiatives are taken 
with regard to new ministries, all efforts, even if they be sincere, «t 
building up Basic Christian Communities will be vain. 

As to the forms of evangelisation especially called for in the South 
Asian context, BIMA If drew the attention mostly to two: promotion 
of integral human development and witness to justice, and inter¬ 
religious dialogue. With regard to the first, the letter stresses the 
need for the Churches to stand up in defence of human rights wher¬ 
ever these are violated and to denounce oppressive structures of 
society; it also points to the need for the Church to “become more and 
more not only the Church for the poor but of the poor”. It goes on 
to recommend that intcr-retlgious dialogue become a reality at the 
grass-roots level of the Churches, “through greater openness and 
reaching out of all their members towards their brothers and sisters 
of other religious traditions”, and that together with them and out of 
our respective religious convictions we address ourselves to the fur¬ 
therance of human values and concerns. There is nothing in all this 
which has not been repeatedly said before; yet who will deny that it 
bcaTS repeating and constitutes a whole programme of action 7 

At the end of these reflections, then, the question may be asked: 
Did BIMA II achieve anything ? It was not competent to take 
decisions; nor did it formulate any recommendation substantially new. 
It did, however, deepen the participants' awareness of the communi¬ 
tarian dimension of Christian witness and evangelism. Perhaps it 
embraced too much, its topic being too vast to be dealt with in one 
session. Suggestions were made at the end for follow-up meetings which 
would limit themselves to well defined issues. Whatever the deficiencies 
of this as of other meetings, they must be viewed as parts of a process 
by which we learn and re-learn to be the Church of Jesus Christ in the 
concrete situations of our lands. But, let us remember, the test of 
learning is in doing: “He who does what is true comes to the light” 
(Jit 3, 21). 

w..7; CtUoqmnm on Mtnictrtn in tht Church, edited by P. S. di Achutsouj. 

Muua, 1977. * 



Biblical Preaching 

V. M. Dasan, S.J. 


T HE main purpose of this article is to explain certain essential 
principles that ought to govern a biblical sermon. Perhaps, 
to show through some illustration how to preach a biblical 
sermon would be more practical and welcome. However, every 
practice is preceded by principles. Therefore, keeping the practical 
aspect for some other occasion, I intend here to speak mainly about 
the principles which a biblical preacher should keep in mind, while 
preparing to preach on a biblical text. But, before coming to the 
general principles of scriptural preaching, I think it necessary to dis¬ 
cuss at least briefly the ‘why’ of biblical preaching. Unless the 
readers are convinced that biblical preaching is a necessity even today, 
they will not attach much importance to the discussion of the principles 
that should regulate the message and the medium of a biblical sermon. 
Therefore, we shall have two sections in this article. The first deals 
with the ‘why’ of biblical preaching; the second attempts to answer 
the question: What is biblical preaching ? 

I. Why Biblical Preaching? 

1. The Bible Is the Inspired Word of God 

“All Scripture is inspired of God and is useful for teaching, for 
reproof, correction, and training in holiness, so that the man of God 
may be fully competent and equipped for every good work”, says St 
Paul. 1 The letter to the Hebrews opens with the words: “In many 
and various ways God spoke of old to our fathers by the prophets; but 
in these last days he has spoken to us by a Son, whom he appointed 
the heir of all things, through whom also he created the world.”® 

Revelation means ‘God speaking to men’. God revealed himself 
through his prophets and particularly through his Son; his revealed 
message is preserved for us in the inspired Word of the sacred Scriptures. 
God used men as instruments to “incarnate” his word. They did not 
merely repeat his words, but wrote them, using the language and culture 
of their age and society and with a personality of their own. Therefore, 


1. 2 Tim 3: 16*17. 
1 H*tl ll 1*2, 
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in one sense, what we find in Scripture is human words. At the same 
time, these words are literally the Word of God. To say that Scrip¬ 
ture is both human and divine is to point to the mystery of inspiration. 
It is in fact a mystery analogous to the incarnation. “As the substantial 
Word of God became like man in all things except sin, so too are the 
words of God expressed in human speech in all things except error.’’* 
Therefore, one who preaches the Bible is truly “a herald of God’’ 4 
and a “servant of the Lord’’. 6 

Since Sacred Scripture was written under the inspiration of tjp 
Holy Spirit, certain consequences follow: 

It has a saving power of its own which operates in liturgical observance, 
in the preaching of sermons, in reading when one receives in faith those things 
that are ’able to instruct for salvation through faith’ (2 Tim 3: 15). Being 
the word of God, Scripture teaches the doctrine of salvation in its own parti- 

cular way_ Since Scripture is inspired by God, it follows that it cannot 

assert any falsehood_ In negative terms, this characteristic of Scripture 

is called inerrancy. The inerrancy of Scripture has always been taught by 
tradition and must, of course, be associated with its positive correlative, truth. 
Truth is a doctrine, a revelation, a light to our eyes. Of the inspired word 
of God, too, we may say: ‘In thy light do we see light’ (Ps 36: 10).• 

Various factors might seem to lead today towards a certain de¬ 
preciation of the inspired Word of the Bible. Theology recognises 
today more clearly that God has not revealed himself only to Israel 
and through Jesus, and that the Sacred Scriptures of other religious 
traditions may also contain a divine word, addressed to the nations. 7 
Far, however, from suggesting a depreciation of the Bible, this recog¬ 
nition should rather lead us to find in the Biblical revelation the ful¬ 
filment of all other divine revelations. More detrimental to our tra¬ 
ditional belief in the Biblical Word of God is the scientific mentality 
of the secularised world. It is claimed that the world-view presented 
by the Bible is incompatible with the scientific world-view of modern 
man. This betrays many confusions which it is not here the place to 
dispel. Let it suffice to say that we are urged today to look for renewed 
insights “that will integrate our acceptance of a personal and self- 
revealing God into our modern view of the world”. 8 

3. Pius XII, Encyclical Letter Divino Afflante Spiritu. 

4. James Stewart, Heralds, of God (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House 197’’) 

5. H. H. Farmer, The Servant of the Word (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1942). 

6. Luis ALONSO-ScHoKtL, "Inspiration”, in Sacramentum Mundi, edited by 
Karl Rahner, Volume III, p. 150. 

7. D. S. Amalorpavadass, Preaching the Gospel Today (Bangalore, NBCLC 
1973). See D. S. Amalorpavadass (ed.), Research Seminar on Non-Biblical Script 
lures (Bangalore, NBCLC, 1974). 

8. J. N. M. Wijngaards, Communicating the Word of God (Bangalore, Theo¬ 
logical Publications in India, 1979), p. 46. 
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All the problems concerning the mystery of inspiration notwith¬ 
standing, there is today a renewed interest in the Bible all over the 
world. There is a growing demand for different versions of Scripture, 
and more and more efforts are being made to translate it into modern 
languages. With the increasing realisation that Christ speaks most 
readily to small communities of believers gathered in his name, Bible 
study groups and Bible worship groups are spreading in the Church. 
In one sense, the present renewal in the Church is definitely a biblical 
revival. The Second Vatican Council declared: “We hope for a new 
stimulus for the life of the Spirit from a growing reverence for the 
word of God.” -And again: “All the sacred ministers must hold fast 
to the Sacred Scriptures through diligent reading and careful study, 

.. .”. 9 The same Council further urges all Christians: 

to learn the surpassing knowledge of Jesus Christ (Phil 3, 8) by frequent reading 
of the divine Scriptures.... Let them go gladly to the sacred text itself, 
whether in the Sacred Liturgy, which is full of the divine Word, or in devout 
reading or in such suitable exercises and various other helps which, with the 
approval and guidance of the pastors of the Church, are happily spreading 
everywhere in our day. Let them remember, however, that prayer should 
accompany the reading of Sacred Scripture, so that a dialogue takes place 
between God and man. For, as St Ambrose says: ‘We speak to him when 
we pray; we listen to him when we read the divine oracles.’ 10 

Because the Bible is God’s word, it is precious. Its price does 
not depend on the one who preaches it. We who preach may be frail 
earthen vessels, but what we preach is priceless. One day the Rabbi 
Joshuva paid a visit to his king’s palace. There the king’s daughter 
ridtouled him for his mean appearance. Joshuva pointed to the 
earthen jars that contained the king’s wine, thus indicating that, though 
he might appear insignificant, what he possessed was the highest 
wisdom. 11 Likewise biblical preachers may be earthen vessels, weak 
sinful humans, but what they preach is the most precious wine, the 
Word of God. 

That the Word of God is so precious can bs seen from the fact 
that biblical sermons preached many years ago are still being read with 
great spiritual benefit, Such is the sermon of St Chrysostem “On the 
Excessive Grief over the Death of a Friend”. Such is the sermon of 
St Augusteine on “The Recovery of Sight to the Blind”. Such are 
those of Luther on “The Method and Fruit of Justification” and of 
Bunnyan on “The Barren Fig-Tree”. 

9. Vatican If, Dogmatic Constitution on Divine Revelation, nn. 26. 25. 

JO. Ibid., o. 25. 

11. A. T. Robertson, The Glory of Ministry (New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1911), p. 146. 
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Even the ordinary human word has tremenous power. The Greeks 
said: “By words atone are mortals swayed”; and Conrod has said: 
“Give me the rignt word and the right accent, I will move the world.” 
Did not Hitler build his Nazi movement by the power of his oratory ? 
Did not Churchill do much to destroy the same movement by the same 
power ? If the spoken human word can have such power, what about 
the Word of God ? 

The Word of God in the Bible brings man into direct contact 
with God, and thus nourishes his spiritual life. St Gregory saij£: 
“What is Sacred Scripture but a letter of the all-powerfull God to his 
creature ? And certainly if you received a letter from your earthly 
emperor, you would not allow anything to come in your way; you would, 
not give sleep to your eyes until you had understood what this earthly 
emperor had written to you. The Emperor of heaven, the God and 
Lord of men and angels, has sent a letter of vital importance to you. 
And yet, my dear son, you neglect to read that letter with great inte¬ 
rest. Be diligent, therefore, and meditate daily on the words of your 
Creator ! And St Jerome: “He who does not know Scripture does 
not know Christ.” By meditatively listening or reading the Word of 
God i n Scripture one is sure to experience God in Jesus Christ. 12 In 
the Apocalypse an angel gives the scroll to John the Evangelist and 
says. Take it and cat; it will be bitter to your stomach, but sweet as 
honey to your mouth.’ 1 * 


2. Biblical Preaching lx Relevant for All Timex 

It is relevant for two reasons: (1) Ft makes God’s revelation in 
Christ contemporary to us; (2) It proclaims the ever actual apostolic 
Kcrygma. 


Biblical preaching makes God's revelation in Christ contemporary 
to us. Today Revelation is being redefined in tlie light of the redis¬ 
covery of the apostolic kerygma and the new grasp of the centrality 
of the ‘I-Thou’ relationship implied in God’s way of dealing with 
man. 14 According to current thinking three notions are intrinsic to 
a correct understanding of Divine Revelation. First, God discloses 
himself to man. 15 “Revelation is the self-disclosure of God himself”; 
it is “the self-bestowal of the Living God in the act of imparting him¬ 
self to living souls.” 1 * Second, the Bible as God’s revealed Word, tells 


Press,^1 975r^p M 9- 10.“^’ Pr * a(:hirg God ' s Bun ""X Word (Collegeville, Liturgical 
Rev 5: 1-4 

Sec Vatican 11, Dogmatic Constitution on Divine Revelation, nn 4-5 
A. Oepke, Theologisches Worterbuch rum Neuen Testament, Volume III, 


13 

14. 

15. 
p. 586. 

16. 


P. T. Forsyth, Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, p. 10. 
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us Jess about eternal truths than about what God has done for us. 17 His 
self-disclosure in redemptive activity is crowned by the event of Christ’s 
death and resurrection. Third, God’s revelation js complete only 
when it is received. Until someone welcomes what is revealed, reve¬ 
lation has not reached its fulfilment. “The fact of the illumination 
is therefore an integral part of the process of Revelation.” 18 

Revelation, understood in this way, implies proclamation. God 
discloses himself in his saving acts, and the heart of the kerygma is 
the decisive saving action of God in Christ. But, while God’s mighty 
work of salvation took place once for all in time, his revelation cannot 
remain a thing of the past. If revelation is incomplete without man’s 
personal acceptance and response of faith, how does God today reach 
out for man’s response to his saving action ? Through proclamation. 
Through biblical preaching the divine act of salvation which transcends 
the barriers of time continues even today to remain present and ope¬ 
rative. Therefore, 

Preaching does more than recount and explain the ancient event. The 

Spirit makes the ancient event in a very real sense an event even now trans¬ 
piring, and the preaching is a medium of the Spirit’s action in doing so. In 

the preaching, when it is truly itself, the event is continuing or is recurring. 

God’s revealing action in Christ is, still or again, actually taking place. 1 * 

Thus, biblical preaching is a link between God’s supreme act of 
redemption in the past and its apprehension by men of the present. 
It is a medium through which God actualises his revelation and offers 
man an opportunity to freely respond to it. Without preaching God’s 
mighty works in Christ would remain an event of the past; in it the 
encounter between God and man takes place. 

Biblical preaching proclaims the ever actual apostolic Kerygma. 
What is kerygma ? We need not go into a theological and scriptural 
investigation of it, leaving this to biblical scholars. As biblical prea¬ 
chers it suffices for us to remember that the Kerygma is the procla¬ 
mation of “the Gospel of the Kingdom” in Jesus (Mt 4:23). It is 
deliverance (Acts 8: 5), grace (Acts 20- 32), reconcilation (2 Cor 5:19) 
and truth (Col 1: 5) for men. “ The word of Christ (Rom 10: 17)... 
is the origin and medium and object of the whole kerygma (as event).” 70 
To put it more simply and homiletically: the Kerygma is the procla- 

17. Gustaf Winorin, The Living Word (Philadelphia, Fortress Press, 1960), p. 24. 

18. Emil Brunner, Revelation and Reason (Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1946), p. 33. 

19. John Knox, The Integrity of Preaching (New York, Abingdon Press, 1957), 
p- 92. 

20. Ebcrhard Simons, "Kerygma”, in Sacramentum Mundi, edited by Karl 
Rahner, Volume III, p. 245. 
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ration of the death and resurrection of Jesus, and of his exaltation 
as Lord and Christ, which confronts man with the need to repent and 
the promise of forgiveness of sins. 11 

U this Kerygma valid for modern preaching ? Is it still relevant 
today ? We believe that it is. But, before seeing how, let us first 
dispel some confusion with regard to relevant preaching. 

Preaching is not made relevant by substituting the ancient Chris¬ 
tian message with a more up-to-date message. The 19th century liberal 
theologians exchanged the Kerygma for a spirituality of human natfte. 
They interpreted the Gospel in terms of what man can achieve by 
himself rather than of what God has done for him. Finally they ended 
up with a sort of humanistic ideal that claims to supersede God’s mighty 
works of redemption and his call to men in the death and Resurrection 
of Jesus. 21 

Relevancy is not obtained by easy accomodation to the spirit of 
the age. Tt docs not primarily consist in proclaiming the Gospel in 
the context of man’s culture, however necessary this may be. Nor 
does it merely consist in addressing oneself to contemporary situations 
and using contemporary idioms. 

Preaching is relevant when we speak to man’s ultimate spiritual 
need. When we deal with the fundamental existential questions of 
human life, when we offer an answer to man's deepest quest, when we 
confront the reality of sin in his life and offer salvation, we are being 
relevant. 


Does not the Kerygma speak in this manner and to this effect ? 
It dots, because tt sets forth what God has done to meet man’s ulti¬ 
mate spiritual need. Therefore our sermon will be relevant in the 
measure in which it is biblical. “Only authentically biblical preaching 

SSr'*"* re,cvailt ; on 'y vitally relevant preaching can be really 
biblical. A real need is felt by our people, even today, to listen to 
the Kerygma. Today as in the time of the early Christians people 
are clamouring for the Word of God. There is among us “not a famine 
of bread nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord.’’ 21 
St Paul wrote to Timothy: “The time will come when people will not 
tolerate sound doctrine, but, following their own desires, will surround 
themselves with teachers who tickle their ears. They will stop listening 

23. John Knox, op. dt., p. 27. 

24. Amos 8: II; l Sam 3; 1, 
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to the truth and will wander off to fables .” 28 The warning of Paul re¬ 
mains valid today: there are those who propose to turn upside down 
the standards and values of life set by Christ. They are displacing 
the maxims of the Gospel with the maxims of the world. Only the 
maxims of the Gospel can bring the sinful to the fountain of cleansing 
and the sad to the sunshine of grace; only the Gospel can help redeem 
the strong from pride and the weak from despair. 

In the heart of his heart, the man of today, perhaps unconsciously, 
longs for the bread of the divine word that will liberate him from spi¬ 
ritual slavery and nourish his life . 26 If we witness a kind of apathy to 
preaching in our Churches, we must not too easily conclude that people 
have become immune to the proclamation of God’s message. Rather 
we must question the quality of our preaching. Let us be honest 
enough to admit that preaching has decayed both in content and style. 
Otherwise Clyde Reid would not have written a book entitled The 
Empty Pulpit ; Pcnnincton would not have written God Has a Communi¬ 
cation Problem; nor would Helmet Thielike write Is Preaching Out¬ 
moded ?, with a first chapter on “The Plight of Preaching”. If we 
preach good Biblical sermons, people will listen to them because they 
are thirsty for the Word of God. 

If we believe that Biblical preaching based on the Kcrygma remains 
relevant today, the reason is that it serves as a medium for God to 
continue his redemptive activity. For this is, as we have seen, what 
it actually does. Preaching is the extension in time of God’s great 
redemptive action. On that account it is not only useful but necessary. 

If the redemptive self-disclosure of God in Christ Jesus is not proclaimed, 
re-enacted in a great "i-Thou” encounter, how then can God redeem? It is 
through the “foolishness of preaching” that God saves those who believe. 
The Kerygma is the unique and divinely ordained medium for conveying ttiis 
saving activity of God. Although rooted in the past, it can be experienced 
only in the present. As long as man is by nature enslaved to evil, so long will 
the Kerygma be vitally relevant to nis greatest need . 17 

Besides, we speak so much of the need for spiritual renewal in 
the Church. The Holy Spirit who acts in the Church as animator, 
sanctifier and unifier, stirs the hearts of her members to constant renewal 
and through them brings about the renewal of the Church and of 
mankind. It is through such renewal and reconciliation that man can 
contribute to building up, within him and outside him, the kingdom 
of God. The history of the Church shows that at the heart of spiritual 

25. 2 Tim 4: 3. 

26. Bosco Puthur, “The Relevance of Evangelisation”, Jeevadhara Mav- 

June 1980, p. 176. ’ 3 

27. R. H. Mounce, op. cit., p. 156. 
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renewal biblical preaching has always been one of the chief factors. 
And our age can be no exception to this. 

Every renewal of Christianity has been accompanied by renewal of preach¬ 
ing. Each renewal of preaching, in turn, has rediscovered biblical preaching. 
Nineteen centuries of experience suggest clearly that unless there is a recovery 
of biblical preaching, the dissipation of the Christian faith will continue.* 8 


3. Preaching the Bible is the Sacred Duty of the Priest 

St Paul urged and charged Timothy: ‘Tn the presence of God and 
of Christ Jesus who will judge the living and the dead, and because he 
is coming to rule as King, 1 solemnly urge you to preach the message, 
to insist upon proclaiming it, to convince, reproach, and encourage 
as you teach with all patience.” 2 '' St Paul himself was so conscious 
of this duty that he declared: “That is why I was sent as an apostle and 
teacher of the gentiles, to proclaim the message of faith and truth. I 
am not lying; I am telling the truth.” 30 

We know how often Jesus commanded his disciples to preach. 
He said: “Wnat I am telling you in the dark you must report in broad 
day light, and what you have heard in private you must announce from 
the housetops.”" Jesus said to a man: “Follow me.” But the man 
said: "Sir, first let me go back and bury my father.” Jesus answered: 
“Let the dead bury the dead. You go and proclaim the kingdom of 
God.”* 2 And who can forget the last words of farewell spoken by 
the Lord to his disciples before his ascension ? He said to them: “Go 
throughout the whole world and preach the Gospel to all mankind; 
whoever believes and is baptized will be saved.” 33 


The Lord charged his disciples, and us after them, to preach, beca¬ 
use preaching ts a necessity to bring God and man together. In his 
right hand the preacher has the Bible and the Good News from God; 
in his left hand the people with all their burdens and problems.' He 
stands in the middle in the place of Christ in order to bring the Gospel 
and the people into contact, so that the Good News may enter into 
the life of people. No wonder then that the Second Vatican Council, 
speaking of the ministry of priests, reminds them first of their obliga¬ 
tion to proclaim the Gospel and to do this convincingly. 

The people of God finds its unity first of ail through the Word of the 
living God, which is quite properly sought from the lips of priests. Since no 
one can be saved who has not first believed, priests, as co-workers with their 


28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


Leander E. Kfck, 77 k Bible in the Pulpit (Abington, Nashville, 1978), p. 11. 

1 Tim 2; 7. 

Mt 10: 27. 
a. Lk 9: 59-60. 

Mk 16: 15-16. 
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bishops, have as their primary duty the proclamation of the Gospel of God 
to all. In this way they fulfil the Lord's command .... Thus they establish 
and build up the People of God. For through the saving Word of God die 
spark of faith is aroused in the hearts of unbelievers, and fed in the hearts of 
believers. By this faith then the congregation of the faithful begins and grows. 
As the Apostle says: ‘Faith depends on hearing and hearing on the preaching 
of Christ’ (Rom 10: 17).** 

(to be continued) 


34. Vatican II, Decree on the Ministry and Life of Priests, n. 4. 


Continued from p. 90 

This revolution of love demands the shedding of blood — not that of 
others, but our own— and the breaking of our own lives. 

The Eucharist is word and event — a meeting of God and man. 
It is a happening that touches and transforms every moment of our 
daily existence, every part of our lives, every human endeavour, whether 
humble and hidden or powerful and mighty. The whole cosmos, every 
living thing, is changed with the creative power of the Spirit, i n the 
process of being redeemed by Christ. Every human struggle and 
death is a participation in the Paschal Mystery of Christ — dramati¬ 
cally present in the Eucharist — which redeems and transforms the 
world. 

The pilgrim Church needs the presence of the Lord Jesus in order 
to live in oneness, to go forward on her journey, to be a redeeming, 
healing presence. She needs to be, like her Lord, broken and bleeding, 
to share herself, spend herself, give herself as food to be eaten in order 
that all may have eternal life in Christ. Nourished by the Eucharist, 
she reproduces Christ’s life in hei own involvement for the total 
liberation of people which will bring them to experience filiation and 
fraternity in him. 

As Asian religious, our call today is to become Eucharist, and 
our communities Eucharistic communities. This demands of us total 
adherence to Christ, as persons and as communities, and the realisation 
that we are part of humanity in its history, its evolution, its progress, 
its struggles and aspirations. We must become catalysts, agents of 
change. As we offer bread and wine, we offer ourselves with all the 
people; we grow unto them, nourished by Christ, filled with his Spirit, 
thus becoming with them one Body, one Spirit, in Christ. 



The Eucharist and People’s 
Struggle for Full Development 

Sr Pushpam* 


T HE pivotal point of our Christian lives is the Lord Jesus and 
the Eucharist. The Jewish Passover, the prototype of the 
Eucharist, was a political and religious festival, marking the 
deliverance of the Jews from Egyptian slavery, while at tne same time 
celebrating their special Covenant relationship with God. It was 
ambivalent, in that, it was a celebration recalling the liberation already 
achieved and a looking forward to a coming deliverance, a pcifect 
liberation in the future (Ex 12; Nuin 9; Lev 23; Deut 16). 

Jesus, giving the Eucharist in the context of this ritual Paschal meal, 
makes the supreme gift of himself to the Church, to the world (Mt 26: 
26-28; Mk 14:22-24; Lk 22:17-19; 1 Cor 11:23-26)- In this he 
gathers up his whole life — from his birth to Calvary — and the Eucharist 
becomes the pivotal point of his life, summing up his passion, death 
and resurrection. The biead that was broken symbolised the fate of 
his body; the wine, juice of crushed grapes, symbolised his poured out 
blood. His words and gestures are most startling and profoundly 
significant: "Take and eat"; "Take and drink"; “Do this in remem¬ 
brance of me." He took, he blessed, he broke, he distributed. Here 
is the call, the invitation to learn to consecrate, to be drawn into Christ’s 
action so deeply, so fully, that his action penetrates, permeates the 
Church, the whole world. Our Eucharistic call has two dimensions, 
which wc must live out to become fully what Christ wants us to be. 
In the first place, we are called to do with our lives what Christ did 
with his. Wc learn in the Eucharist how Jesus, the Son of God, broke 
himself during the thirty three years of his life — including all his words, 
all his actions, all his struggles, all his miracles, all his shattering 
challenges — to launch out his revolution of LOVE. He broke him¬ 
self in order that others may be nourished and live eternally. We are 
to learn how to consecrate, how to sacrifice, how to die and how to 

*Sr Pushpam, Provincial, Holy Family Convent, Jaffna, Sri Lanka, is the present 
chair-person of “Asian Meeting of Women Religious" (AMOR). The short piece 
published here is part of a communication given at AMOR V, in Colombo, Sri 
Lanka, last October. (Ed.) 
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share our lives, in order that we and others may have new life, reach 
a new level of existence, of consciousness. We must learn to experience 
Chirst in this breaking of our lives. The second dimension of our 
Eucharistic life consists in experiencing Jesus, as the disciples of 
Emmaus did, in the Breaking of Bread. He is breaking and giving him¬ 
self to us, in and through the lives of others. The Eucharist teaches 
us to learn to be broken and distributed; it also tells us that others are 
breaking themselves and being broken, and their blood poured out, to 
give us new life. This consciousness leads us deep into the mystery 
of the Body of Christ — that wherever, whenever the Body is broken 
and the Blood is poured out, each of us is broken, is sacrificed in order 
that LIFE may continue, and that more abundantly. This challenges 
us to complete dedication and involvement in the full growth and 
maturing of the Body of Christ (1 Cor 12: 12-13; Rom 12: 4). 

Mary’s life as Eucharist can be a compelling example and force 
in our lives. We have no indication as to whether she was present at 
the Lord’s Supper; but we can see her whole life growing and being 
transformed into a Eucharist. Her “Yes” to the Lord makes her the 
Mother of his Son. She becomes the strong, terrible woman of the 
Magnificat. In the Infancy Gospels she is seen as the silent, pondering 
woman who kept the words in her heart; later she is the woman totally 
present to the needs of others, as in Cana at the wedding feast. During 
Christ’s public ministry she is the woman who, receiving the word, 
responds to it as she follows him. At the foot of the Cross she is the 
generous woman who stands there, accepting to be broken, to be 
crushed with her Son for the liberation of people. Finally she departs 
to Ephesus to nurture the Tnfant Church. Eucharist for us is to trans¬ 
late the life of Mary in our lives. 


* * * 

Findings from a recent survey taken in my Province revealed the 
liturgical spirituality of a cross-section of our religious. These dis¬ 
turbed me and gave me a feeling of helplessness and inadequacy. The 
Constitution of Vatican II on the Liturgy has affected the lives of our 
sisters, as individuals and as communities, only superficially. Active 
participation is understood as praying in the vernacular, having en¬ 
trance and offertory processions, congregational singing and the like. 
We have succeeded in integrating cultural elements in externals, namely 
in decorations, music, vestments and rites, and we are satisfied that 
we have achieved inculturation in the liturgy. Our lives, however, 
remain stagnant, ineffective and non-witnessing. I do not in any way 
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depreciate ritual: symbols are important in liturgy and in harmony 
with what is the texture of our life, with our very roots. But, we cannot 
take refuge in rites and symbols as in a security shelter, and resist 
liturgical adaptations and reflections that would challenge us to con¬ 
version, making our lives truly prophetic. 

The prophets of the OT, especially Isaiah (1: 12-17) and Amos 
(5:21-24), condemned in no uncertain terms empty liturgies and feasts 
which did not make the worshippers sensitive to the struggles of people 
around them. The Indian poet Tagore goes even further, t^ say 
that God is one with the toiling people and it is there we truly discover 
him. 

Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads. 

Whom do you worship in (his lonely dark corner of the temple 
with all the doors shut? 

Open your eyes and see that God is not in front of you. 

He is there where the farmer is tilling the hard ground 
and where the labourer is breaking stones. 

He is with them in the sun and the rain and his garment is covered with dust. 

Put off your holy cloak and like him come down to the dusty soil. 

Deliverance? Where will you find deliverance? 

Our master himself has joyfully taken on the bonds of creation: 
he is bound with us forever. 

Come out of your meditations and leave aside the flowers and the incense: 

Whut harm is there if your clothes become tattered and stained? 

Meet him and stand by him in toil and in the sweat of your brow. 


* 


As part of the Asian masses struggling painfully towards total 
liberation, we construct the Kingdom of God from “within history 
now”. Hence we cannot adopt a neutral attitude towards the actual 
political, social and economic situations in which we live today in Asia. 
In so far as these situations manifest selfishness, oppression and the 
denial of human rights, we have to resist and denounce them. In the 
Eucharist we learn to thirst for justice, for respect of the dignity of 
persons, for unity and brotherhood. We also receive the courage 
and conviction to say “Yes" to these values. We throw in our lot 
with our people who struggle for a life based on them. We commit 
ourselves unreservedly to live their lives, as Christ did, to be their 
“voice”, to die for them and with them. Our Eucharistic lives thereby 
become a persuasive appeal for true love and brotherhood. We chal¬ 
lenge others to conversion of heart, to generous decisions, which will 
contribute to the realisation of communion among men and with God. 

Continued on p. 87 
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Second Bishops’ Institute for Missionary Apostolate 
of the Federation of Asian Bishops’ Conferences 

( Ponmudi , Trivandrum , 20-30 November 1980) 


A Letter to the Bishops of Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, 

Burma and India 

At the end of our meeting in Ponmudi, Trivandrum, November 
20-30, 1980, we wish to share with you, in a spirit of fraternal soli¬ 
darity, the main insights and concerns that have emerged from our 
prayerful reflection and sharing. At the very outset we wish to ex¬ 
press our sorrow at the absence among us of representatives of the 
Church in Burma and our solidarity with them. The theme of our 
meeting was: “The Christian Community as the Bearer of the Good 
News”. For ten days we have tried to keep before our eyes the 
commission given by the Lord to our Churches to proclaim his Gospel 
in the context of the complex human reality of our peoples. We 
began our reflections by sharing among us the situation of our local 
Churches as we see it in our various countries: Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Sri Lanka and India. From this sharing we were happy to derive 
the impression that our Churches are very much alive to their mission; 
at the same time we became aware of the complexity of the task 
entrusted to them at the present time and in the given situation. In 
this context we came to the realisation of the fact that the Church 
herself needs first and foremost to be evangelised if she is to fulfil the 
task entrusted to her of conveying the Good News. 

We tried to articulate in our Asian context the renewed vision 
which after Vatican II the Church has of herself as the People of God 
and the Sacrament of salvation. Jesus, the Saviour of the world, 
is at the centre of our faith and in him the Church finds her raison 
d'etre. The Church is essentially communion; she is called to be the 
visible sign and instrument of communion between God and men and 
of men among themselves: This is the grace and the task for which, 
and by which, she exists; to communicate the Good News of Jesus 
Christ constitutes her deepest identity. A sincere effort to spell out 
the implications of this vision led us to the realisation that our Churches 
need to be continuously converted to the Gospel and constantly to 
rethink the various ways and forms in which they are to fulfil their 
mission. 

In order to evangelise, the Churches need to be authentic in their 
very existence. This puts before us the reality of the local and indi¬ 
vidual Churches of South Asia as the concrete realisation of the mystery 
of the Church of Christ in our region. To be truly authentic, the 
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Churches need to have the following characteristics: they must project 
the image of communion within themselves and among themselves; 
they must have the legitimate autonomy that will enable them to 
express their life of faith and worship within their specific human 
context; they must have the opportunity to share their faith-experience 
with their fellowmen. Also essential to the authenticity of Churches 
is that their mission become the corporate responsibility of the People 
of God in all its various sections, laity, religious and clergy. In our 
South Asian context this corporate exercise of the mission will naturally 
take on various forms which, even though they remain incomplete 
expressions of the Church’s evangelising activity, nevertheless already 
belong to it as its integral parts. We refer especially to integral hftman 
development and witnessing to justice, as well as to inter-religious 
dialogue. 

With this vision of the Church and her evangelising mission in 
our minds we highlighted the following specific points. 

The existence in India of three individual Churches, the Latin, the 
Syro-Malubar and the Syro-Malankara, is a manifestation of the 
richness of the mystery of the Church. Fostering communion among 
them through mutual acceptance and acknowledgement is felt by us 
as an essential requirement for fulfilling our common evangelising 
mission. 

Communion between the Churches reminds us of the painful 
reality of division between the Catholic Church to which we belong 
and the other Christian Churches. This reality is a scandal to the 
world and constitutes a serious obstacle for the evangelisation of our 
region also. We pray to God that it may be removed. We are 
convinced that rather than competing with each other, all Christian 
Churches should make a joint effort at evangelising in the measure 
which the imperfect union already existing among them allows. While 
keeping before our eyes the goal of corporate union between the 
Churches, we are aware that situations arise where our pastoral 
concern for individual Christians still requires that we open our door 
to them. Even then, however, we would recommend that a spirit of 
mutual openness and dialogue prevail between the Churches involved, 
so that an ecclesial communion may be fostered which, we hope.'wili 
eventually bring about corporate union. 

Among us Catholics, communion must prevail in each local indi¬ 
vidual Church at the various levels, such as diocese, parish and other 
forms of community at which the mystery of the Church is present. 
Given the nature of the Church as communion, various new forms of 
community, such as those usually referred to as “basic Christian com- 
mumties”. within which inter-personal relationships are fostered, the 
life of faith and the missionary commitment are shared, need to be 
encouraged and nurtured. Their ecclesial character requires, how¬ 
ever, that they remain open to the larger community of the parish which 
in turn they will greatly contribute to rejuvenate and revitalise. 

The same ecclesial character of these basic communities will also 
demand that forms of leadership emerge within them through a 
spontaneous process, to which recognition will have to be given. 
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This in turn will lead to the development among them of various forms 
of ministries, lay and ordained. Also to be fostered are emerging 
groups, such as the charismatic renewal groups, neo-catechumenate 
groups and others, which can also be powerful means to renew the 
life of faith and the missionary commitment of parish communities. 

The need to seek indigenous expressions of our faith, worship and 
religious life, leads us to stress the special role of the Christian ashrams 
and forms of contemplative life which in recent times have been deve¬ 
loping in our countries. This movement answers an important need 
as it meets the age-old search for contemplation, characteristic of our 
religious traditions, and reminds our nations in their efforts towards 
economic development of the primacy of spiritual values. 

The essential missionary character of the Church leads us to 
reflect on the peculiar condition in which the individual Churches 
find themselves in India. We are painfully aware of a situation in 
which the Oriental Churches feel unable to exercise their evangelising 
activity as Churches, in proportion to their missionary potential. We 
would hope that the authorities of the three individual Churches of 
India will face the problem in full sincerity and mutual openness, and 
devise adequate solutions, having for their paramount concern the 
common evangelising task of the three Churches. 

The corporate responsibility of the People of God in evangeli¬ 
sation calls for stressing the need for a much wider and more intense 
involvement of the laity in the life and activity of the Church. Recog¬ 
nising the fact that they share in their own right in the Church’s overall 
mission, we would wish the clergy to enlist fully their co-operation, to 
foster among them a deeper awareness of their specific task, and to 
create conditions by which their charisms will flourish into various 
forms of ministries. In particular, we would recommend that the 
role of women in the Church’s life and mission be fully acknowledged 
and promoted. We also feel the need for structures which will enable 
religious sisters to become more actively involved in the pastoral and 
missionary apostolatc of the Church. Such an involvement will 
require that they enjoy the necessary freedom in the exercise of their 
charisms, and that the clergy welcome their co-operation in a spirit 
of solidarity and partnership. In order that the apostolate exercised 
by religious congregations be fully integrated in the overall pastoral 
and missionary action of the diocese, we would also recommend that 
all religious, men and women alike, cultivate more and more a deep 
sense of belonging to the particular Church of which they are part; 
on the other hand, their contribution to the particular Church needs 
to be fully recognized and valued. From this mutual belonging there 
will result greater collaboration and coordination in our evangelising 
endeavours. 

Among the forms of evangelisation called for in our South Asian 
context our attention was first drawn to the need to promote integral 
human development and to witness to justice in our societies. We 
opened our ears to the cry of the voiceless millions in our countries, 
who are denied life-conditions worthy of men and women created in 
God’s image. We stressed the need for our Churches to stand in 
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protest wherever human rights are denied, irrespective of creed and 
caste, and to denounce structures of society which perpetuate au unjust 
social order. We rejoiced at the sincere efforts made by our Churches 
to bring about the uplift of the suffering classes, and wished that these 
efforts be more and more integrated in the overall development pro¬ 
grammes of our governments and other agencies. In this connection 
the need dawned on us for the Church to become more and more not 
only the Church for the poor but of the poor. A preferential option 
in favour of the poor is called for, to which we believe the Lord is 
calling our Churches. Such an option will require that we make 
their fate our genuine concern and stand by them to help them rjge to 
truly human conditions. To accomplish this aim we rely a great deal 
on the solidarity shown to us by Sister-Churches at home and abroad. 
The aid they give us and for which we express our gratitude is directed 
towards the fulfilment of the mission of our Churches and to initiate 
projects for human development, so that eventually our Churches can 
make plans to grow into self-reliance in accord to the social, cultural 
and religious context of our countries. 

In our discussion on justice and human rights the group expressed 
a special concern regarding the problem of caste, especially in India. 
While caste discrimination has been officially condemned both by our 
Governments and Church authorities, we are pained by the realisation 
that a caste mentality is stilj prevailing at large in our Churches, in 
the ways of foiling, of thinking and of acting of their members. This 
counter-sign deeply affects the credibility of our message. We are 
aware that such deep-rooted prejudices cannot be overcome easily, 
but we would strongly appeal to ail the members of our Churches to 
recognise the need of being converted to attitudes consonant with our 
Christian profession in the universal equality and brotherhood of all 
men in Jesus Christ. We would also appreciate on the part of the 
hierarchies of our Churches a clear disavowal of caste mentality in the 
Church and clear guidelines Air uprooting this evil from among us. 

Inter-religious dialogue is another integral part of evangelisation 
which in the situation of our Churches needs to become a primary 
concern. Wc live in the midst of millions of people belonging tq the 
great religious traditions born in our sub-continent, to whom the name 
of Jesus their Saviour has not been proclaimed. Among them large 
numbers are also found who. while being attracted by the Person of 
Jesus and his message, are unable to recognise him in his Church, and 
for various reasons prevented from explicit belonging to the faith- 
community of the Church. In this context we believe that inter- 
religious dialogue is a true expression of the Church’s evangelising 
action in which the mystery of Jesus Christ is operative, calling us all 
to conversion to him who is the fulness of truth and salvation. We 
would wish to see inter-religious dialogue become a reality at the 
grass-roots level of our Churches, through greater openness and 
reaching out of all their members towards their brothers and sisters 
of other religious traditions. Inter-religious dialogue should not be 
limited to mutual sharing of religious experiences; we must also learn 
to address ourselves together and out of our respective religious con¬ 
victions to the furtherance of human values and concerns. While the 
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Church is the visible sign of the presence of Jesus Christ and his Spirit 
in the world, we believe that the same mystery is also present beyond 
the boundaries of the Church community and that our non-Christian 
brethren in ways unknown to us also relate to the mystery of the Church. 

The enormity of the task put before us and the poor response 
which we have given to it should not lead us to discouragement We 
are comforted by the thought that in her evangelising mission the 
Church is not left to her own resources, but is enlivened and streng¬ 
thened by the Spirit of Jesus the Evangeliser who in his goodness has 
chosen us as his instruments. The persuasion of his abiding presence 
fills us with joy and spurs us on to the fulfilment of our mission. We 
put our trust in the Lord who sent forth his disciples into the world 
with the words: Do not be afraid, little flock... .1 am with you always, 
to the close of the age. 


The Participants op B1MA II 
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A. A. Engineer’s book, together with the recently published 
Report of the Dawoodi Bohra Commission (also called Nathwani 
Commission), J should convince everyone that serious misuses of 
religious authority have crept into this community. They touch 
indeed upon the basic human rights safeguarded by the Indian Consti¬ 
tution. One will hardly meet a Bohra Muslim family these days 
which is not — in one way or the other — deeply affected by this 
controversy. The writings of the Reformers — Engineer’s book, 
although rich in footnotes, fails to provide a bibliography of books 
and articles on the subject — and the Report mentioned, unfortunately 
have not met with a serious written reply from the establishment and 
its adherents and defenders. 

Understandably Engineer’s work concentrates on the issues at 
stake in the controversy. It is all the same to be regretted that he 
fails to give the reader at least a giimpse of the wealth of the genuine 
intellectual and spiritual insights, concerns and activities, that doubt¬ 
lessly have been aliv6 in this religious community over the centuries. 
He does not quote one prayer or present the message of one or more 
saintly, revered persons in the community, past or present. Is thereby 
not a somewhat one-sided picture created of the Bohras' religious 
tradition ? 

C. W. Troll, S.J. 


2. Dawoodi Bohra Commission (Nathwani Commission), Report, J979. Pub¬ 
lished by C. T. Daru, Member-Secretary, The Nathwani Commission, 9 New 
Alkapuri Society, Gulbaino Tekro, Ahmedabad. 




Note 


The Bohr as in the Light of Some Recent Publications 


As is commonly known, the Muslims arc divided into two main 
groups, Sunnis and Shias. One sub-group among the Shias |ye the 
Dawoodi Bohras who arc mostly descended from Hindu converts to 
Islam. Their home region is Gujarat. Yet they are found in many 
other parts of India, notably Rajasthan. Maharashtra and Madhya 
Pradesh. They also live in other parts of the world: Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, Singapore, Eastern Africa, etc. Their total population in the 
world is estimated at about a million. 

The name hohra denotes a “trader, merchant” (from the Gujarati 
\6horvu, “to trade”) and records the occupation of the earliest converts 
to Islam. 

The majority of Bohras are undoubtedly of Hindu origin, their 
ancestors having been converted by Isma'ili missionaries. The first 
of these is commonly stated to have been sent from the Yemen by the 
Imam of the Musta‘lian sect (a branch of the Isma'ili group of Shias) 
and to have been called ‘Abd Allah 

Up to 946/1539, the head of the sect resided in the Yemen and 
the Bohras made pilgrimages to him, paid tithes and referred their 
disputes for decision and settlement. In 946, however, Yusuf b. 
Sulayman migrated from the Yemen to India and settled in Sidhpur/ 
Bombay State. About fifty years later a schism occurred after the 
death of the dii'i DXud b. 'Ajab Shah in 996/1588. The Bohras of 
Gujarat, in fact the large majority of the community, chose one Da’ud b. 
Qutb Shah as his successor and sent the tidings of his appointment 
to their co-rcligionists in the Yemen; but the latter, including a small 
proportion of the community in India, supported the claims of a 
certain Sulayman, who claimed to be rightful successor in virtue of a 
formal mandate from Da'fid b. 'Ajab Shah. 

Sulayman died in Ahmcdabad, where his tomb and that of his 
rival, D&’ud b. Qutb Shah, are still reverenced by their respective 
followers. Those who recognize the claims of'Sulayman are called 
Sulaymfvnis and their da'l is in the Yemen. His chief agent in India 
is called the mansub , and the sect of the Sulaymani da'wat is in Baroda. 
Another difference is that the D.Yudis use a form of Gujarati language 
which is full of Arabic words and phrases, write in the Arabic script 
for all official purposes and deliver their sermons in this language, 
whereas the Sulaymanls use Urdu for the same purposes. 

The head of the Dawoodi Bohras (this is the common spelling 
in India today) resides generally in Bombay, but his headquarters are 
in Surat and are known as Deorhi. There is at Surat an Arabic 
madrasa known as the Jamia Saifiyya, named after the former d&i 
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Sayyidna Tahir Sayf ad-Din (d. 1965). The da'i al-mutlaq, as he is 
designated officially, is commonly known as the Mullaji Sahib or 
Sayyidna Sahib, and is greatly revered by his followers. 

Asghar Ali Engineer of Bombay recently published a substantial 
monograph on The Bohras. 1 He was born in 1940 in a Bohra “priestly” 
family and is a civil engineer by profession. He has been publishing 
over the past few years articles on various aspects of Islam in general, 
on medieval Muslim history, and on Marxism in relationship to Islam 
and contemporary Muslim problems. In the tradition of his family 
he has learned Arabic, Persian and Urdu, and thus he is able to base 
his work on the original sources, many of which havo not been acces¬ 
sible to previous scholars in the field. 

In the first five chapters of his work he traces the history of the 
Isma‘ili Movement from its origins. This part of the book, which 
includes a very informative “Short Note on the Present-Day Bohras”, 
is valuable because, to our knowledge, there exists at the moment no 
comparable overview on the subject in English. 

The second part of the book offers a detailed account of the 
Reformist Movement, the origins of which date back into the middle 
of last century. These chapters (6-9) differ clearly in character and 
tone, from the general historical part. The author states realistically: 

I have tried to deal with (he subject as objectively as possible. As I have 
been born and brought up in the Bohra community and have also been closely 
associated with the reformist movement, J could be easily accused of the 
contrary. I can, however, modestly claim that ihis limitation in a sense also 
becomes my strength, as not only have 1 access to several original works which 
some of the above-mentioned orientalists did not have, but I am able to inter¬ 
pret them the way Bohra religious authorities have done (pp. viii-ix). 

It emerges from Engineer’s study that by the beginning of the 
twentieth century significant changes took place in the community 
with the ascension of the 51st dS'i Sayyidna Tahir Sayf al-din (=Sai- 
fuddin) to the gaddi. The process of centralization, begun under the 
50th da'i, was accentuated. In the famous law suit of 1917 in Bombay 
High Court the da'i is officially stated to have made the following 
claims, not made under any other da'i earlier: 

(1) that he is in effect God on earth; 

(2) that he has all the powers of the Prophet Muhammad and that 
he can make amendments in the Holy Quran and the Shari‘at; 

(3) that he takes interest and gives interest although taking and 
giving of interest is expressly prohibited in Islam; 

(4) that he is the ‘Dhani’, ‘Malik’— absolute owner of the com¬ 
munity— and that by virtue of misak (ritual oath taken by each 
Bohra in his youth) the members of the community are his slaves. 

(5) that he can use the public funds for himself and his family 
and for any purpose, charitable or not (cf. p. 305). 

Continued on p. 95 

1. Asghar Ali Engineer, The Bohras- New Delhi, Vikas, 1980. Pp. xi-332. 
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Sacred Scripture 

The Jerusalem Bible. New Testament 
with Abridged Introductions and Notes. 
London, burton, Longman and Todd, 
1979. Pp. x-382. £ 1.95. 

TTiis edition of the New Testament 
JB is a re-edition of the JB Readers’ 
Edition (1967). The approach of the 
Standard edition was of a more scholarly, 
critical nature. The introductions and 
explanatory notes were meant to enable 
the student “to confirm for himsdf the 
interpretations (hat were adopted, to 
appreciate the theological implications 
drawn from them, and to understand the 
complex relations between different parts 
of the Bible.” In his Foreword (from 
which the ahove quotation is takgi) the 
editor notes that soon after the Standard 
edition a "Reader's Fdition” of the JB 
was prepared, "which would bring the 
modern clarity of the text before the 
ordinary reader, and open to him the 
results of modern researches without 
either justifying them at length in literary 
and historical notes or linking them with 
doctrinal studies." In this edition intro¬ 
ductions and notes arc greatly reduced 
in length and number. Opinions 
naturally will differ as to what extent 
introductions and notes can be reduced 
and what should be kept for a proper 
understanding of the text. Personally I 
wonder whether the abridging process 
has not been too drastic, v.g. leaving 
hardly some ten lines of introduction to 
each of the Synoptic Gospels. As 
regards tnjpre important texts, as v.g. Jn 1, 
13, one or other alternative reading 
might perhaps have been kept in the 
notes. Similarly in Ihe case of more 
difficult passages somewhat more de¬ 
veloped notes would probably be wel¬ 
come; v.g.: Mt 19, 10-12; l Pt 3, 19; etc. 
However, one cannot be dogmatic in 
these matters. Though the print is small, 
yet the text is quite logible. 

J. Volckaert, S.J. 

Paul: The Man and the Missionary. 
By Bernard T. Smyth. London, Darton , 
Longman and Todd, 1980. Pp. xviii-166. 

£ 3.45. 


In the Introduction the author apo¬ 
logetically stresses the fact that he is 
neither "a Pauline scholar, nor even a 
Scripture scholar” (p. xvii). Exploring 
Paul’s writings he “found him refreshingly 
untidy in most respects” (p. xvi). It was 
this untidiness, viz. the fact that in the 
Apostle’s writings “the sublime so often 
rubs shoulders with the trivial” (p. xvi) 
which encouraged Fr Smyth to write 
this book. As he became more familiar 
with the Apostle, patterns began to 
emerge more clearly, ft is the fruit of 
his efforts to understand the mind of 
Paul which he now offers to the reader 
who may not have the time to undertake 
the same study. He groups his reflec¬ 
tions under five headings: 1. Paul and 
Turmoil; 2. Paul and Prayer; 3. Paul and 
Christ; 4. Paul on Mission; 5. Questions 
Today. 

The character of the Apostle as man is 
brought out throughout the book. Paul 
was a man of changing moods, acidic 
at times, unceremonious, yet a man who 
“for all his irritability and explosiveness 
had the language of the heart” (p. 156). 
Certain details in portraying the character 
of Paul could perhaps gain in accuracy, 
v.g. by taking into account the Semitic 
idiom of expressions or notions, such as 
“boasting” which does not necessarily 
point to a sense of pride .... 

Smyth stresses more particularly the 
aspect of Paul the missionary, his method, 
his apostolic ambition and zeat. He sees 
well that the experience of Dantascus 
“initiated a relationship with Christ 
which, while never ceasing to be a rela¬ 
tionship of dependence, increasingly 
became a relationship of deeper know¬ 
ledge and more passionate love’’ (p. 63). 
Paul played many roles, yet claimed 
to have but one vocation, viz., to be the 
apostle of the Gentiles. He is also a 
“profound and prayerful theologian” 
(p. 100) who understands what he has 
to preach. As a minister of Christ he 
has but one preoccupation; Christ; life 
for Paul has no meaning but to be spent 
for Christ. The book contains excellent 
remarks concerning modern missionary 
methods or problems especially in ch. 15, 
“On Proper Sowing". Smyth trusts 
that we can usefully look to Paul for some 
missionary concepts or principles relevant 
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to the debates of today. The concluding 
chapter, “This Lover Paul”, considers 
Paul's basic missionary principle: “all 
things to all man” after the example of 
Christ who is God’s love incarnate. "In 
Christ this love was visible, perceptible, 
almost tangible. In our humbler way 

this should be true of us also_People 

will be less impressed by the things we 
say than the samples we are" (p. 158). 

The book reveals the author’s deep 
appreciation and admiration of the 
Apostle. He calls himself “an addict” 
of Paul. At times, however, enthusiasm 
may prove not the best source of inspira¬ 
tion. “Paul was nearly two thousand 
years ahead of his time when, in Gala¬ 
tians, he articulared Christian truth in a 
Theology of Liberation” (p. 83). I am 
afraid that the expression “Theology of 
Liberation” may be ambiguous. In our 
modern context “Theology of Liberation” 
is concerned with a quite different kind of 
“slavery” than the one Paul was concerned 
with. 

The book reads well. Smyth qualifies 
his book as “reflective rather scholarly”. 
His reflections are inspiring, giving us a 
dynamic view of Paul’s spiritual and 
apostolic outlook. J. Volckaert, S.J. 

The Paternoster Press Concise Bible 
Allas. Exeter, The Paternoster Press, 
no date. Pp. 16 4- 33 maps. £ 1.50. 

This mini-atlas of the Bible is basically 
the same as the Student’s Atlas of the 
Bible which has been reviewed in Vwya- 
Jyoti 1979, p. 341. The Concise Bible 
Atlas is slightly smaller in size (24x 16.5 
eras), but it reproduces the same maps 
and chronological chart, this last, how¬ 
ever, not in colours. Over and above 
these maps and chart the Concise Bible 
Atlas also ofTers a useful Index of names, 
and one more ‘Key Map’, viz. of the 
Holy Land Today. Unlike the Student’s 
Atlas the Concise Bible Atlas has a 
proper title-page giving, on the verso, 
information about the original producers: 
‘The Israel Map Pub!. Co’(copyright 1978, 
Carta) by whose agreement The Pater¬ 
noster Press publishes this atlas. The 
publishers announce that the maps 
(except the one of the Holy Land Today) 
are obtainable as wall maps, size 99 x 69 
cms. The atlas is handy and clear. 

J. Volckaert, S.J. 


Liturgy of the Word 

CMuraertary on the New Lectionary. 
By John Gunstone. Vol. I. Revised 


Edition. London, SPCK, 1979. Pp. viii- 
224. £ 4.50. 

The sub-title specifies the book as 
being “A scriptural'And liturgical guide 
to the two-year cycle of readings for 
Holy Communion on Sundays and Holy 
Days." The commentary was first pub¬ 
lished in 1973 and has now been revised 
to accord with the Alternative Calendar 
and Lectionary, now in use in the Church 
of England. The selection of the read¬ 
ings is worked out on the principle of a 
‘Controlling Lesson’, viz. one of the 
lessons being a guide in the choice of the 
other two. The author has taken this 
point into account when writing the 
commentary. The Introduction contains 
some excellent pastoral directives not only 
-for the homilist when preparing his 
homily, but also for the pastor, sug¬ 
gesting means to make the Word of God 
reach the heart of the hearers in such a 
way that it may be for them an inspiration 
of how to respond to it in their daily lives. 

Betides the Introduction there is also 
an Essay on the Christian Year and the 
Lectionary, reviewing briefly the evolution 
of the calendar and liturgical traditions. 
This study is meant to give the readers 
something of the ’feel’ of the days and 
the seasons. One is happy to read that 
these commentaries are not meant to be 
ready-made sermons; they are intended 
to be a help to discover the message of the 
biblical text. The commentaries, which 
arc of a traditional character, should 
prove helpful both to the pastor and 
(o study-groups. J. Volckaert, S.J. 


Hagiography 

Saint Francis of Assisi. Writings and 
Fairly Biographies. English Omnibus of 
the Sources for the Life of St Francis. 
Edited by Marion A. Habkj. Third 
Revised Edition, including A New Fioreiti 
by John R. H. Moorman, DD. London, 
S.P.C.K,, 1979. Pp. xx-1904. £ 19.50. 

We owe to the S.P.C.K. this great 
Franciscan summa. We must be grateful 
also to the seven translators and to the 
Editor who have made available to us 
such a rich collection of primary docu¬ 
ments about the early period of the 
Franciscan movement. 

The volume opens with a chronological 
table covering the life and after-life of 
St Francis, until his canonization in 1228 
and the transfer of his remains to the 
newly erected basilica in 1230. 
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Then the collection opens with the 
authentic writings of St Francis (e.g. the 
Rate and the Testament), and a few others 
which are not so genuine. These are 
followed by the two great biographies 
of the Saint, by Thomas of Celano and 
St Bonaventure, and by smaller bio¬ 
graphical accounts, all belonging to the 
13th century. The three ‘Legends’ which 
are printed after the lives go back to the 
first decades of the 14th century; but they 
arc quite closely related to the times of 
Francis and of his first companions, 
above all to Brother Leo’s writings. 

The famed Fioretti. given in full 
instead of the usual shortened version, 
are included in the 1958 translation, 
notes and bibliography of Raphael 
Brown. To the Fioretti are added a 
work written as an allegory and entitled 
The Sacred Romance or Francis and His 
hidy Poverty. This work is typically 
Franciscan; it may well witness to an 
early reaction against tendencies to the 
absolute poverty wanted and practised 
by the Saint. 

Thanks to this collection of sources, 
we acquire a much deeper knowledge of 
Francis himself and of the attitude of 
early Franciscans to contemporary 
problems; e.g., to some heretical sects 
which were also part of a general quest 
for evangelical poverty The series of 
thirteen testimonies, most of them 
coming from non-Franciscan witnesses 
of the 13th century, arc in this respect 
most telling. 

Pp. 1619-1808 are filled with tools that 
facilitate the study of the material just 
mentioned: they include a research 
bibliography, partly comprehensive, 
partly selective (it has more than 100 
pages), a subject index of Francis’ writings, 
an index of the lives written by Thomas 
de Celano, and a general index. 

This is not all. The research of Bishop 
J. R. H. Moorman makes it possible for 
the ‘omnibus' to include seventy-five 
New Fioretti, first published by him in 
1946. Each piece has its own learned 
introduction. 

Perusal of the abundant material 
makes it clear that St Francis was not 
only a saint and a mystic, as is otherwise 
well-known, but very much down-to- 
earth. Thanks to his practical sense, 
the movement that fostered a return to 
evangelical poverty was channelled in 
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the right direction. From him also caffle 
the impulse for the ‘apostolic life’ ideal, 
that will continue to resound into the 
16th century and will never lose its 
appeal. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 

Boniface of Devon Apostle of Germany. 
By John Cyril St addfn. Exeter , Pater¬ 
noster Press, 1980. Pp. 254. £ 7.50. 

The conversion of Germany, launched 
by the Irish apostles, revived by St Willi- 
brod, was considerably speeded up and 
extended by St Wynfrith-BonifUbe. As 
Wynfrith of Crediton, he was a fervent 
Benedictine monk. As Boniface, the 
name given to him in Rome, he became a 
forceful and most zealous bishop. 

For thirty years and more he worked 
as a missionary in Germany, with in¬ 
comparable results. He did not only 
convert and baptize the non-Christians, 
but also reformed the existing Churches 
which were known under the name of 
‘Frankish Church’. 

There is no doubt that Boniface was 
very much a ‘Pope’s man’. Devotion 
to Peter was outstanding in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church of Britain and, in particular, 
in the monastic order under St Benedict’s 
rule. Boniface shared it to the full. The 
author of the book under review, himself 
an Anglican priest, has tried to provide a 
critical picture of St Boniface's career, 
and especially of his dealings with the 
pope. 

Boniface wanted to be a martyr. He 
became one, rather unexpectedly, and 
with him quite a number of his assistants 
and followers. It happened near Dokkum 
on 5th June. 754. His violent death sur¬ 
prised and saddened his contemporaries; 
but he soon began to be venerated as a 
martyr and a saint. Not without some 
hesitation, his remains were laid to rest 
in the monastery chapel of Fylda, which 
is still today the living symbol of Christian 
Germany. 

In his last chapter the learned author 
makes some considerations regarding the 
ecumenical role which, he thinks, the 
papacy should play, today and tomorrow, 
at least among Western Churches. These 
considerations may be well intentioned; 
but it is sheer anachronism to look for a 
model of such an ecumenical role of the 
papacy in times and places remote from 
us. E. R. Hambve, S.J. 
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lit This Issue 

In the first part of his article on “Biblical Preaching”, published 
in our February issue, Fr V. M. Dasan has answered the question 
why preaching should be biblical. In the second part, published in 
this number, he asks what biblical preaching implies, and answers that 
both the content of the sermon and the manner of preaching must be 
biblical, This may seem obvious, but the author shows how much 
study, reflection and interpretation is required to arrive at that result. 
Priests mindful of their primary duty to break the word of God to 
people will find here ample matter for thought and self-examination. 

Inculturation has become the order of the day, and rightly; it is 
also admitted that seminaries and houses or formation are privileged 
places where to devise and carry out inculturation programmes. But 
is sufficient attention being given to simplicity of life and poverty as 
an important factor of inculturation in the Indian context ? This is 
the question asked by Fr Mervyn Carapiet in a thought-provoking 
article. The question, moreover, brings up the disturbing issue of 
self-reliance. It is one thing to accept the principle of self-reliance 
as a remote ideal for the Indian Church; it is another to take 
effective steps to bring it about. Is there no danger that, while in 
theory we stand for self-reliance, in practice we perpetuate a state of 
dependency ? 

Receiving a group of Nobel Prize-winners last December, Pope 
John Paul II rejoiced at the new harmony which is emerging today 
between faith and science. He said: ‘‘The issue today is no longer 
that of opposition between science and faith. A new period has 
begun: the efforts of scientists and theologians must now be directed 
to developing a constructive dialogue.” He spoke similar words to 
scientists whom he met in Cologne last December, during his journey 
to West Germany. The Pope’s view of the relationship between faith 
and science is inspired by the Pastoral Constitution Gctudium et Spes 
of Vatican II. Fr Paul Maroky reviews here the Council’s doctrine 
on the subject. 

In our Documentation Section wc present to -our readers and 
comment on two documents published last October by the S. Congre¬ 
gation for the Doctrine of the Faith: the Instruction on Infant Baptism, 
and the New Norms for Laicisation. 


Biblical Preaching 

(continued) 


V. M. Dasan, S.J. 


II. What It Biblical Preaching ? 


A moral application of a biblical text is not a biblical sermon. 
Many sermons arc made up of moral applications. They offer hints 
for better living, suggest things to be done or virtues to acquire, 
remind people of duties and obligations, forbid certain ways of 
conduct. To allegorize a biblical text in order to thus formulate 
principles of living is what is called here moralizing. 


We do not deny that there is a place in biblical sermons for moral 
application. For. the Bible itself stresses moral life. But it under¬ 
stands morality in its own-way. Therefore, unless in a sermon moral 
application is done in conformity with the biblical way, the sermon 
cannot be called biblical. Take for example the parable of the prodigal 
son. There is a verse in that parable which opens with the words: 

when he came to himself'. I have heard some preachers hanging on 
to this line to propound the value and significance of “self-discovery". 
This is moiah/ing which is not in accordance with the Bible’s purpose 
in narrating the parable, and therefore is unbiblical. 


Such moralizing is a distortion of the Bible for several reasons: 
it converts the Bible into a compendium or moral precepts, which it 
ts not; it idealizes the past in a way that is foreign to the intent of the 
biblical writer and thereby frustrates the historical and concreteness of 
the Bible; it is based on the wrong assumption that the basic purpose 
o a sermon is to tell people what to do or become; above all it twists 
the Bible’s own understanding of moral obligation. 36 


rt is true that sometimes our pastoral concern, at other times our 
prophetic passion, and still at other times our desire to be relevant to 
the existential needs of our listeners, drive us to indulge in this sort of 
moralizing. Yet the Bible can become relevant only if the preacher 
deals with a g.ven-text seriously; and the preacher can relate the text 

I5i' . p 7 scnt successfu,ly <'">y »f ^ faithful to the timeless message 
embedded in it. 


35. Leandcr E. Kec k , The Bible in the Pulpit, p. 102. 
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What then is a biblical sermon ? There are different valid ways 
of understanding it. We will follow one. In doing so, we will spell 
out two essential characteristics. 

1. Preaching the Biblical Content 

(1) In biblical preaching the Bible controls the content of the 
sermon. A biblical preacher preaches the Bible and not about the 
Bible. He takes the exegesis of the text seriously, studies it carefully, 
so that the meaning of the text becomes the central message of the 
sermon, regulating it as it develops. For this the preacher must first 
comprehend the text, and then convey it, allowing it to shape his 
sermon. 88 

This faithfulness to the content of the biblical text, while being 
essential to biblical preaching, is a great service to the listeners. One 
of the effects of our sermons ought to be that they help our congrega¬ 
tion to understand themselves in relation to the whole Church and its 
history of two thousand years. A biblical sermon docs this beauti¬ 
fully. For, if there is one thing all Christians share, it is the New 
Testament. Even the Old Testament (with the exception of Apa- 
crypha) links them together in faith. 

Therefore, when the Bible is preached, the congregation is able 
to identify itself with the common biblical faith, as well as with the 
global Church. It is true that diverse interpretations given to some 
texts have been one of the causes of divisions among Christians. Yet, 
it is the same Bible under the banner of which millions are united as 
Christians. 37 Therefore, every time one interprets the Bible faith¬ 
fully and articulates it for his congregation, he brings his congregation 
closer to the entire Body of the Church and serves as a link between 
the early and the modern Church, as Jesus himself was between the 
ancient and new Israel. 

(2) While stressing the need to be faithful to the original message 
of a particular text, we must also keep in mind the possibility of varied 
interpretations of the same text. Certain texts in the Bible cannot be 
interpreted just in one way only. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. 

There are definitely some general themes that all NT writers share. 
But they differ among themselves as to where they place the emphasis. 
This is why, though there is in the Bible a constancy of perspectives, 

36. Ibid., p. 106. 

37. Vatican II, Decree on Ecumenism , n. 12. 
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there is also a diversity of accents, A preacher would do well to be 
conscious of this. If he fails to keep it in mind, he might well preach 
a Johannine sermon based on a text from Paul, or confuse Paul's 
understanding of faith with that of Hebrews. 

A responsible biblical preacher, therefore, will make a careful 
exegesis of the text; but, in the process of interpreting it, he will not 
sacrifice biblical pluralism for the sake of uniformity. At the same 
time, he must always keep in mind the biblical perspective common to 
all biblical writings; for this he will have to check his interpretation 
with the authoritative teaching of the Church. 3 * 

The diverse accents or the multiple insights of each evangelist 
within the general biblical perspective will be legitimately exploited by 
the preacher to his great advantage. This is true all the more if we 
keep in mind the reason why different biblical writings have different 
accents. Each of the biblical writers was concerned to meet concrete 
and distinct life-situations. By intelligently making use of the various 
interpretations found in different biblical writers, the preacher can in 
turn adapt the biblical message to the diverse life-situations of the 
congregations he addresses. 

/ 

(3) Preaching the biblical content supposes interpretation of the 
biblical text. 3 " We need not enter here into all the problems raised by 
tb ical interpretation; it will suffice to deal with those issues which 
have immediate idevance to preaching. However, before coming to 
interpretation itself something needs to he said regarding the selection 
of texts. 

Text-Selection 


Different types of texts can be used in biblical preaching. One 
can preach a sermon on the entire Bible. While doing so, he may 

n e u St0ry f SaIva,ion f,wm Gcncsi ‘ to Revelation. A section 
L , hc ' c tan a,so bc uscd as ^t. For instance, the preacher can 
focus at ent.on on the central character of Jesus, as his life, words 

^ E ^r m,nent,y in the Gospeis ' preachin * an «*»« 

J ®’ b ? ,S an0,hcr Possibility. The third Epistle of John 

Z fiTV T ' ati ° n f °: tWs typC ° f Preachin ^ A P^aph 

«.n alsr, form the baste unit for a biblical sermon; even a verse or a 
sentertce can become the focul point.*" Among those various possibt- 

Ka r l , Rxm^, n Vo i |ume'^ l X R '2()S^ CUn>Cn,Sm '' , Mundi, edited by 

NastwlHe. G t977) n, p' C 1*2. RAP ' l,l,rr P r r‘nibn In Preaching (Abingdon Press, 

W6j°p. 6 an> * S W ‘ C ° X ’ A Gui<k t0 mlical teaching (Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
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lities homiieticiaas think that the best type of unit for biblical preach¬ 
ing is the paragraph. 

In preaching from the Bible the most frequent unity is the paragraph. 

While not every paragraph yields a preaching message, atay major book of 

the Bible affords enough paragraph material for preaching month after month. 

One learns to look on a preaching paragraph much as a sculptor looks on a 

waiting block of marble in which he beholds the coming statue. The right 

sort of marble affords all the biblical materials for (he coming sermon. 41 

Generally speaking, it is advisable to select a passage which is 
easy to understand as well as to explain. Blackwood proposes four 
guidelines in selecting passages. First, one chooses a paragraph which 
deals with a subject of vita! concern to the people at the particular 
liturgical season of the year. Second, one selects a paragraph which 
relates concrete facts rather than abstract truth. Third, one chooses a 
paragraph which deals with a person in whom the hearers are inte¬ 
rested. Fourth, a paragraph which shows a few persons in action. 

If a solitary paragraph is prescribed by the Lectionary for a 
particular day, the preacher has no other choice. If, on the other 
hand, a long passage is prescribed for the day, the preacher may 
select in the passage a particular paragraph; he should do this care¬ 
fully. If, on the other hand, a biblical sermon is to be preached out¬ 
side the official liturgy, attention must also be given to the choice of a 
paragraph. 

Interpretation 

(a) Interpretation first and foremost means specifying the meaning 
of the text. This is normally done thiough several exegetical steps, 
such as linguistic, literary, historical, holistic, and redactive criticisms. 
Wc will briefly touch upon each one of them. 

(i) Linguistic 

The preacher first reads the text carefully and tries to understand 
us language as accurately as possible. He does not base his sermon 
on the single phraseology of one translation where he finds novelty 
and charm. Instead, he reads his text in several modern translations 
and compares them in order to discover the clear consensus among 
them. 

(ii) Literary 

Words : The preacher then tries to discover the exact words that 
the sacred writer wrote and, using a theological dictionary of the 


41. John Knox, The Integrity of Preaching, p. 19. 
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Bible, finds out their meanings, The procedure is to discover what 
the writer said in order to find out what he meant. The preacher 
asks: How are the same words used elsewhere in the Bible ? Do the 
key words used have a special meaning in biblical language ?** 

Types: After studying the words, the investigator proceeds to 
study the particular literary form in which the text is written. This 
is Form Criticism. It is of great importance for the preacher, because 
the literary form of texts is one of the surest guides to indicate the 
purpose of the writers. 

If it is poetry, it will be more accurately understood by allowance for the 
figurative language common to poets of all ages, and by seeking the light 
thrown on the meaning by such peculiar devices of Hebrew poetry as its 
constant use of parallelism. If it is parable , he (the preacher) will guard 
against the tendency of modern readers to allegorize, and will focus rather on 
the one key idea that the whole parable was designed to articulate. If it is 
narrative , he will search for its main thread of meaning, and will ask: How did 
this lit the overall intent of the ancient narrator ? What can I properly 
suppose he was attempting to accomplish by the telling of this story ? If it 
is apocalyptic, he will bear in mind such peculiarities of this type of writing as 
its strong dualism, its emphasis on a dramatic end of the world, its common 
use of the name of some honoured figure as a pseudonym for its author, and 
its building of content out of symbolic visions, predicted woes, the manipula¬ 
tion of symbolic numbers and a stress on angels, demons, and other figurative 
devices. Only as he decodes such literary conventions can he arrive at the 
meaning of his text. 4 * 

(iii) Historical 

Then comes the historical inquiry. Using a biblical dictionary 
the investigator asks: Who spoke the words of the tcxl ? What kind 
of person was he ? What was his background ? Who was addressed ? 
What kind of persons were addressed ? What was the situation 
Socially, economically and politically ? When was the text written ? 
What was its significance at the time ? Is any significance to* be 
attached to the place What were the circumstances that prompted 
the message ? What was the occasion ? What aim did the speaker 
or writer have in mind 7 Is any other character mentioned in the 
text ! What else is known about him, and how does what is said here 
square with this other information ? He checks references to living 
conditions: the parable of the sower, for example, makes much more 
sense when one knows that in Palestine sowing was done before 
ploughing. So the inquirer finds out the facts of geography as well 

and Row^bli^N^"'Vork,'W mT ^ ° f S ' r '"° nS < Harper 

PressJ^Philadelphia, * *** ** 
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as the manners and customs of Israel and other nations which appear 
in the story. In studying St Paul’s epistles, for instance, one must seek 
to discover the circumstances prevailing in the communities which 
prompted St Paul to write to them. Inquiry into the life-situation of 
those to whom a piece of writing was originally addressed will 
reveal the meaning of the text . 44 

(iv) Holistic 

This refers to the context, both before and after the passage 
selected. The context of a text normally does not begin or end with 
the chapter in which the text stands. Therefore, not only the logical 
connection of the passage with what precedes and follows, but also 
the general context in which it appears, needs to be studied. For 
example, many passages in the Letter to the Hebrews, or the first 
eleven chapters of Romans, cannot be fully understood without 
bearing in mind the entire argument of the epistles. A passage should 
also be interpreted in accordance with the general teaching of Scripture. 
For instance, if a passage can be given two meanings, due to the 
ambiguity of a word or construction, one has to choose that which 
accords with what the Bible in general plainly teaches, for the simple 
reason that the teaching of Scripture is consistent. 

On the other hand, revelation is progressive; and, therefore, the 
Old Testament must be interpreted in the light of the New. The 
finality of a text needs to be judged by the totality of revelation. 
For example, the Law of Moses that recognized polygamy is to be 
understood in the light of Jesus’ injunction: Love your neighbours. 46 

(v) Reductive 

A study of the editing that a particular evangelist did when he 
included a passage in his Gospel is also required. This is Radactive 
Criticism. Using this tool, one will come to know the Gospel writer’s 
attitude towards the particular situation within which he was writing. 
The interpreter asks: Why did the author change this detail and that ? 
Why did he place this story where he did ? In this way he will get a 
clear idea about the purpose of the sacred author. 46 

(b) The interpreter works at three levels 

He first gets at the exact meaning of the text so that he can pro¬ 
vide to his congregation the accurate information necessary to under- 

44. J. Daniel Baumann, An Introduction to Contemporary Preaching (Baker 
Rook House, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1977), p. 97. 

45. John A. Broadus, op. cit., p. 45. 

46. O. C. Edwards, The Living and Active Word (A Cross Road Book, The 
Seabury Press, New York, 1975), p, 21. 
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stand the text. For example, the Bible speaks of Jesus “going «P to 
Jerusalem”. The interpreter must explain the meaning of this expres¬ 
sion. At this level we may say that the preacher is like a teacher who 
educates his students. 

At a second level the preacher is a demythologizer. There are 
sections in the Bible which speak in mythological language. The 
interpreter must discern the religious meaning hidden behind mytho¬ 
logical concepts. In this the preacher is like an excavator who un¬ 
covers what lies beneath the appearance. 

The third level is that at which the preacher finds suitable and 
satisfactory modern equivalents to biblical terms. For example, some 
one has tianslated the "Kingdom of God” into the "God movement”. 
And others inspired by this new coinage have preached sermons on 
God as the “power of the future”. Here the preacher is like a good 
translator. 47 

(c) Interpretation , in one sense, is translation, ft consists in trans¬ 
lating the biblical language and suppositions into appropriate idioms 
of today. 

To call interpretation a translation is not far-fetched. 48 For, 
they are similar in many respects. Every translator knows that a 
free translation has hazards, that a nuance in one language may not 
find its exact synonym in another language, that in the process of 
transposing one idiom into another part of the meaning frequently 
gets lost, and ambiguities that were not intended sometimes arise. 
All these problems have also to be faced by the interpreter. 

For example, the Hebrew nephesh is not identical with the Greek 
psyche or the English ‘soul’; torah cannot be equaled with nomos or 
law; teshubah is not identical with metanoia, poentientia or repentance. 
Added to this, in the context of today’s secularization of culture, 
many biblical terms lose their biblical meaning when translated into 
modern equivalents. Some such terms arc regeneration, incarnation, 
covenant, grace, savour, love, spirit, peace or sin. 

(d) The interpretative principles 

There is in every good interpretation an clement of intutiem or 
imagination. If the interpreter is naturally gifted with a high sense 
of creativity, he is sure to see a meaning in a text which may have 
escaped the notice of others. And this meaning will appear to the 

47. Leandcr E. Keck, op. cit., p. 112. 

4B. Gerhard von Rad, op. cit., p. 12. 
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creative interpreter something self-evident. In order to get at such 
insightful meaning of a text, one need not always use the generally 
accepted tools or go by the acknowledged principles of interpretation. 
However, in the process of such creative interpretation there will 
always be at work some principles of hermeneutics, even if the inter¬ 
preter himself may not be aware of them. 

Surely an interpreter is expected to know the accepted principles 
of interpretation, called hermeneutics But, while these have the value 
of sound principles which can usefully be applied, there are no hard 
and fast rules for interpretation which one must necessarily know and 
follow. Each interpreter may have his own method of getting at the 
meaning of the text. After he has preached some sermons, he may 
analyze them to discover and assess the principles which have been 
operating in his interpretation. He will thus develop his own herme¬ 
neutics. 60 

Whether the interpreter begins his exegesis following certain 
established principles of hermeneutics or his own intution, he must 
approach the text without any bias or preconceived ideas of his own. 
He should even for a while withhold the authoritative teaching of the 
Church in order to listen to the text objectively. Because, 

In (the) process of interpretation, the supreme norm and hence the norm 
of all other norms is Scripture, of which the inmost centre and central content 
is Christ and his work of salvation. It is in the light of this central message 
and only with reference to it that the traditions of ihe various Churches and 
even their common tradition are to be interpreted. The dogmatic tradition 
of the Churches, interpreted in this way and in no other way, but amenable 
in fact to such interpretation, must be integrated inio the new exposition of 
the truth of the Gospel for our own days. 1,1 

Not everything in the Bible is theologically clear or morally bind¬ 
ing just because it is in the Bible. For example, Paul offers some 
arguments to prove that women should wear veils in the church. 
Unless one can argue such an injunction with theological reasons, 
supported by the historical tradition as well as the teaching of the 
Church, his sermon will lack persuasion, because it lacks authority. 

Therefore sound interpretation calls for a responsible exercise of 
freedom. Freedom and responsibility must go together in the act of 
interpretation. One may not interpret the Bible as he likes, simply 
because he wishes to find in it a response to the concrete situation of 
his congregation. 

49. Otto Kaiser, The Exegetical Method (The Seabury Prew, New York, 1963) 

p. 16. 

50. Leander E. Keck, op. cit., p. 113. 

51. Johannes Brosseder, “Ecumenism”, loc. cit., p. 206, 
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A final remark about interpretation is this. The preacher 
studies the text and works at it in his room; but he is not supposed to 
continue his study in the company of his congregation when he is in 
the pulpit. In other words he need not explain to them how he arrived 
at the meaning of the text, and how he moved from its immediate 
meaning to its deeper meaning. In the pulpit he is expected to provide 
his hearers with the results of his interpretation, to feed them with the 
food he has prepared for them. The transition from exegesis to pro¬ 
clamation should not he made in the pulpit. If it is made there, a sermon 
of twenty minutes will consist of ten minutes of lecture and ten of 
preaching; people will be dissatisfied with both. 

(c) Having specified the meaning of the text, the preacher must 
then theologize over the meaning. Beyond the exegesis of the text, 
interpretation goes on to seek the theology that informs it. 

This consists in exposing the Good News that is at the heart of the 
message. With this the inquiry moves from the ‘then’ to the ‘always’. 
The interpreter asks: What is there in the text that stands for all time ? 
What is there in it that reveals the perduring manner of God's work 
among men and of his dealings with them ? How does God continue 
to seek men through this passage ? This process of inquiry lifts the 
text from its conditioning of time, place and culture, to discover in it 
an a hiding theological truth. 


Tor example: Tn interpreting the historical narrative of David and 
Bathshcha (2 Sam 11-12). with its sordid tale of lust and adultery, 
treachery and murder, rather than simply salvaging from the story some 
stray moral applications, John Bright gives it theological importance. 


It portrays the theology of the Mosaic covenant which establishes the 
evcrlordshtp of the divmc King m those who are subject to his law. It shows 
■ r- U 1 ^"^° '' 8al " st il bro,tler ls a breach against the covenant. This David 
S .*** S t .° SC , n ant ? ^ es ** natc ^ king to whom his promises have been given 
id through whose Ime his gracious purpose for his people will be set forward. 

lh " , / pc ? k ' 10 8 cncra,, on is that through Christ there is an 
a for *hosc who live in covenant with him. Through Nathan 

asnino rs,' ^ o' "‘‘T US U> confcss our s ' n against our brother as a sin 
1 have t • reI ™ n< s lls ’bat.nothing that I can do erases the wrong that 

or merit of my own^ P ° nilcncc ' to wk no righteousness, justification 


2. Preaching in the Biblical Hay 

'* sen,ial re quirement for biblical preaching is that the 
biblttal content be preached tn the biblical way. 

villO%7)°p n IS"' T * e ° f ,kr OI '< lament (Abingdon Press, Nash- 
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(1) Preaching in the biblical way is correlating the original hearers 
of the text with the modern listeners. 

(a) The text was addressed by the biblical writer to a particular 
situation, usually a crisis situation in the life of the cofnmunity of faith. 
The preacher first takes full account of that critical situation and then 
sees its similarity to the life-situation of the present day congregation. 
Thus he is able to identify what today’s readers or hearers have in 
common with the author’s original hearers, and applies to them the 
same message because the text confronts them also. 

Take for example the First Epistle of St Paul to the Corinthians, 
[f the preacher has chosen a passage from this epistle, he is first to see 
how his own congregation, in some way at least, are modern Corin¬ 
thians. It is not enough that this corrcla'ion be clear in his own mind; 
his congregation also must be brought to the awareness that they are 
in a sense modern Corinthians. Only then can the preacher legitimately 
apply the text to them with the hope that his people will willingly accept 
its message. 

(b) By interrelating the original Christian readers of the text with 
the hearers of today, the preacher helps to preserve the continuity of 
the Church and to foster the normative tradition of the Bible.* 3 In fact, 
unless the Church as a whole, both ancient and modern, believes in the 
assumption that the Bible is normative for all Christians, the preacher’s 
plea to comply with the biblical message given once upon a time will 
go unheaded. What use is it to repeat in preaching ‘what the Bible 
says', or ‘as the Bible says', ir the hearers do not take the Bible 
seriously and as normative for their life ? The way to implant the 
biblical content in the consiousness of the Church, as morally binding, 
is to sec first the similarity between the hearers of Paul in Corinth and 
those of today— if the epistle to the Corinthians is in question-- and 
then apply the message. 

(c) Of course this application will require a theological investigation 
end interpretation of today's hearers. Through such an investigation 
one will be able to sort out the persisting distortions of Christian life 
common to all ages, to discover modern scribes and pharisees in the 
Church, and to summon them to repentence as Jesus did in his days. 

We are very much like the people of the ancient world. It is only in 
some superficial thoughts, rational beliefs, and mental moods that we are diffe¬ 
rent, In all the basic heart realities we are the same. We stand before Ood 
exactly as people in every age have stood before him. Wo have all experienced 
David’s guilt, the doubting of Thomas, Peter's denial, the falling away of 


53. Leander F.. Keck, op. cit., p. 116, 
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Dema*. perhaps even the kiss of the betrayer Judas. We are ^*| ««** 
the crnlET hy the realities and ambiguities ofThe hunu < 
menage of the Bible addresses modern man. Unt.l the #moa ImksjMt ™ b 
present, not identifying them but linking them, the sermon is incomplete. It 
is a Bible lesson, not a sermon. “ 

(d) To analyse the human situation today and to inquire into the 
mentality of tlie modern listeners and readers of the biblical message, 
sources such as the following can offer some insights and helps. 


Listening 

The preacher needs to develop a habit of listening attentively to 
what those whom he visits, those who come to him for counselling, 
and those whose confessions he hears, have to say about themselves. 

While visiting, for instance, he comes to know what the parishoners 
like and dislike in the Church and in the parish programs. They speak 
to him directly or indirectly of their experiences and religious attitudes. 
Their attitude towards possessions will tell him a lot about their perso¬ 
nal value system. Their feelings about their jobs, children and world 
affairs, will reveal the strengths and weaknesses of their faith. 

At counselling sessions hp comes in contact with the psychological 
and spiritual problems the parishioners are encountering. 

In the confessional, he listens to their deepest spiritual concerns 
and thoughts, to the feelings and aspirations which are in their heart 
and on their conscience. 

Advertisements 

Having recourse to depth psychology, advertisers make concealed 
appeals to people’s needs: their need for security, reassurance, pleasure, 
creativity, love, power, and so forth. From a study of advertisements 
one can come to know what are the psychological, spiritual, situational 
and cultural needs thai dominate people's lives. From such a study 
one will also be able to take note of the value judgments by which 
people live. Suppose, by way of illustration, that an advertisement 
proclaims: ‘This brand of coffee is something you can believe in'; or; 
‘You live this life only once, so why not grab this brand of coffee and 
enjoy it with all gusto ?' Such advertisement brings home to us the 
hopelessness of a materialistic view of life. 

Art Works 

Artistic goods often disclose existential questions. Take an 
example. Though fashion designing may be a trivial affair, still the 

54. 3, Dancll Baumann, op. cit., p. 100. 

55. O. C. Eo wards, op. cit., p. 31, 
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latest fashions are brought out in sensitive response to what people 
are currently thinking and feeling. Besides, fashion designing gives 
us a due in advance as to the direction in which our society is moving. 
A particular hair style or dress or colour brought into the market may 
be an indication of the attitudes, beliefs and values Vhich the public 
is ripe to accept. 

Publications 

By reading news papers one will come to know what is occupying 
the minds of the people. Major events happening in the world call for 
analysis in the light of Christian faith. A report about the death of a 
man at the hand of a robber who broke into his house'at night and 
the indifference of next door neighbours tells a lot about people’s fear 
of getting involved. Human interest stories can be used as parables 
and indicators of society’s values. So too, editorials, cartoons, comic 
stripes, letters to the editor, feature stories, reviews of books and so 
forth, provide information about people’s situation, attitudes and 
problems. 

Newsmagazines and fiction can reveal important trends in modern 
culture. Especially, one ought not to miss ine religious news which 
gives a clue to the spiritual trends in society. 

Non-fiction books not only reveal current cultural trends but also 
interpret them. Many sermons can grow out of a single book of this 
kind. 

Movies 

Movies are valuable guides to feci the pulse of society with regard 
to ideals. They offer insights into what people want to be, how they 
want to live their family life, what they think of radical Christian life, 
what role religion plays in their life, what obsessions they have, whether 
and why they are preoccupied with sex, and why society is lending 
towards more and more anonymity and violence. 

Songs 

Popular songs are also a good source material for a sermon. 
Popular songs in movies, on the radio and in drama, indicate the moral 
climate of society. Popular lyrics are to be used, not simply as illustra¬ 
tion in a sermon, but to understand the mental and spiritual disposi¬ 
tions and attitudes of the public. Sometimes they have explicit religi¬ 
ous content, at other times implicit. 

(2) Preaching in the biblical way is applying the biblical message 
to today's context and situation. 
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(a) This application is one of the natural consequences of what we 
have already said above about correlating the original hearers with 
the present ones. This is the final or homiletical step, to which exegeti- 
cai and theological investigation should lead the preacher. It consists 
in applying the Good News to contemporary life. It deals with the 
'now'. Using the ever true theological content that has emerged from 
exegesis, the preacher translates it into the idiom of today for the benefit 
of his congregation. He seeks to discover not only what the Lord 
•said’, but what the Lord ‘is saying’. This is the final step in com¬ 
municating the Gospel as a message that has meaning for modern 
man. 

(b) Let us give an illustration to show how one arrives at this 
application and makes it. We suppose that one intends to preach on 
the parable of the talents (Mt 25: 14-30). First comes the cxegetical 
step. Here one has to consider the principle on which the owner 
distributed the money among his servants. It is said that he gave to 
each “according to his ability” (25: 15). In modern idiom a talent 
would simply mean some kind of God-given ability, as for music; but 
in the parable a talent obviously denotes an opportunity to be service¬ 
able. The theological step fallows. Taking the talent to mean an 
opportunity to be serviceable, one can theologize upon the whole 
parable as follows: If a man has some singular ability, God provides 
him with the opportunity to use it for the service of others. If he is 
trustworthy, he receives from God the opportunity to serve twice as 
much. Thus God rewards man for a work well done by giving him 
more. But if a man is found unfaithful the same God allows him to 
lose the opportunity to be useful. Third comes the homiletical step. 
With the theological understanding of the parable he has arrived at, 
the preacher can persuade his hearers to dedicate themselves to a life 
of service—something so much wanting today—and in the per¬ 
formance of all duties to humbly rely on the grace of God, 

These, then, arc the three essential stages - cxegetical, theological, 
homiletical through which the preacher’s personal reflection must 
pass while he is developing his sermon. Ail three are required in order 
that he may discover the ever valid message of God, originally conveyed 
in a particular situation, and apply it in response to a similar situation 
today, in which his listeners arc caught up and look for an answer 
from God. James Cleland summarizes these three steps as follows: 

If we think of the Good News as a diamond, then we have a threefold 
task before us. First, vc chisel the diamond out of the Tock in which it was 
feund; that is investigation (the cxegetical step). Second, we polish the dia¬ 
mond and cut it to reveal at) its glory; that is interpretation (the theological 
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step). Third, we place it in a contemporary setting, as in a ring for all to see 
in this day and generation; that is application (the horniletical step).** 

(3) Preaching in the biblical way is adapting the biblical message 
to modern. By adaptation we mean here using material and lang ua ge 
that are meaningful and relevant today. 

(a) We say that the biblical preacher should develop the habit of 
pleaching in terms of today. This implies a lot. It certainly implies 
dealing with biblical facts, while at the same time taking time to discover 
what they mean today. One of the surest ways to make a sermon 
interesting is to use as many facts as possible. But facts should be 
got not only from the Bible, and especially from the chosen passage, 
but also from the life and thought of today. 

Even in writing, concrete facts are as necessary as solid content. 

Three fourths of writing well consist in giving definite well-chosen facts, 
and plenty of them; the other fourth does not matter.* 7 

Suppose you are preaching sermons about the parables in Luke. 
The purpose is to persuade your hearers to read the parables with the 
eye of a lover. Through the use you make of the parables to show 
how human and divine they are, both the grandfather and the lad of 
twelve should be able to understand their significance from their own 
experience. You will never use too many illustrations, provided all 
serve the one purpose of your sermon. 

A first class illustration is tike a window which lets the morning sunlight 
slrcam unto the dining room. A poor illustration is like a sham window which 
admits no light, and permits no person to look out.* 8 

(b) The preacher ought to adapt not only his material but also his 
language. The kerygma must be proclaimed in the language of today's 
listeners. 


If the Church of the twentieth century is bound in its utterance by the 
cadences of seventeenth century poetry, it is not surprising that it is an opaque 
medium for the word of God.** 

There is a crusade today for linguistic renovation. It is most 
welcome.® 0 But we must also be on our guard against irresponsible 
modernization. Genuine modernization should clarify the basic 
message and should not subtly turn it into something it was never 


56. James T. Cleland, Preaching to Be Understood (Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1965), p. 79. 

57. Reed Smith, Learning to Write in College, p. 11. 

58. Blackwood, Preaching from the Blhle (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 1941), p. 39. 

59. David H. C. Read, The Communication of the Gospel, p. 71. 

60. James M. Reese, Preaching God's Burning Word, p. 9. 
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meant to be. We must be on our guard also against overstating the 
need for modern language. Some tend to deal with the breakdown of 
religious communication as if it lies entirely in the sphere of semantics. 
This is not true. Religious communication is not only a linguistic 
problem but also a theological problem.* 1 Why man is not able to 
hear when God speaks is not always because the language is foreign to 
him, but often because he is unwilling to hear, because he stuffs his 
lingers into his ears. It is not a question of his inability to understand. 
While, therefore, the preacher should do his level best to use clear and 
intelligible language, in the final analysis effective religious communica¬ 
tion is the work of God. This, however, docs not mean less responsibi¬ 
lity for preaching in such a manner that his sermon really becomes a 
saving even), one through which the ever redeeming God is present 
amidst his people. 


s 


61. Robert H. Mounct, The Essential Nature of New Testament Preaching, 
p. 1 56. 



Poverty as an Inculturation Factor 

Mervyn Carambt 


C RITfQUE is the sign and instrument of man’s transcendence. 
He lives in his times and shares the manners of his people, yet 
can stand apart and deliver a scathing critique of them. To 
live in society and to observe its games is very much like St Paul’s 
suggestion that the community should be in the world but not of it. 1 2 
As man stands both within and above history he must conduct his 
life and his thinking in this dialectical and “ex-centric” position.* 
He thereby keeps his soul alert with noble discontent for any man¬ 
made system that boasts of a permanently favoured status, sheltering 
behind a perennial philosophy. Yahweh is the God of exodus, the 
ground of future possibility. He who was known as the “Wholly 
Other" is now better grasped as the “Wholly New”. 3 Critique aligns 
itself with the Kingdom to judge the Church and society. Christian 
Utopia, correctly understood, supplies the hopc-inspiiing prophetic 
voice to keep awake the prophetic unrest in man, right in the thick of 
the conflicts of history. 4 This prophetic voice challenges religion and 
human reflection to march out of step with the assumptions of the era. 
It explodes existing patterns of perception and undermines existing 
social structures. 

All these human activities which are daily endangered by pride and in¬ 
ordinate self-love must be purified and perfected by the Cross and resurrection 
of Christ. 5 

The process of man’s higher development cannot come to fulfil¬ 
ment without the cross of Christ. AH human activity must be sub¬ 
mitted to the critique of the cross and resurrection of Christ. Human 
action finds Us model in and comes under the judgment of the self¬ 
emptying of Christ as the means of obtaining authentic humanity. 
The eschatological critique challenges man, in his personal life and 
social institutions, to make the exodus from his closed self and out of 

I. Cf. Harvey Cox, The Feast of Fools, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1970, p. 138. 

2. Cf. J. Moltmann, Theology of Hope, SMC Press, 1969. p. 271. 

3. Cf. E. Schillebeeckx. “The Interpretation of Eschatology”, in The Problem 
of Eschatology , Paulist Press, 1969, p. 47. 

4. Cf. M. MuoaBRtDQE and A. Vidler, Paul, Envoy Extraordinary, Collins, 
1972, p. 149. 

5. Caudium el Spes, a. 37. 
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the suffocating social, political and economic systems that, far from 
helping him, alienate him all the more, and help maintain the status 
quo of the privileged few, 

Established in Power 

Though the Church should have been the first to apply the critique 
of the Gospel to its own institutions and its statements of divine 
truths, there is evidence that this critical Gospel surgery came to be 
neglected. It must be admitted, however, that this critique resumed 
its function in the period before the Second Vatican Council. Positive 
changes in the fields of liturgy and theology were achieved, thanks to 
men gifted with discernment, who loved the Church critically—and 
had to suffer on account of that love. 

As the expected Parousia was delayed in coming and the eschato¬ 
logical message of the Gospel receded into the background of the 
community's consciousness, the Church settled down as the state 
religion, donned the trappings of state authority and social prestige, 
and transmitted the kerygma in the moral tenets and the sacralised 
standards of the established society. The ccclexia became ecclesiastical. 
The one “who had nowhere to lay his head", the care-free critic who 
ridiculed the high ones, was replaced by the majestic Christ in power. 
Dynamic divine truths were encased in vocabulary quarried from 
Greek culture and articulated in the mother tongue of Rome. Very 
often the manner of presenting the Gospel was. to a large degree, a 
subtle defence of the ecclesiastical system, of group superiority, social 
prestige and personal power. Mission came to be understood as the 
act of condescension by the North to the South and Church affairs were 
administered according to the categories of the North. 

"Effieienf "Western Administration 

In conveying the Gospel to India the Western missionaries could 
not but pass on the moulds in which they fitted the kerygma. There 
was no critique of the moulds themselves. Like in a large newspaper 
office the work of transmitting the Good News had to have organiza¬ 
tion, props and investments. Thus the Western politics of Church 
economy and administration have been inherited by us! The present 
pattern is characterized by a radical dependence upon foreign contribu¬ 
tions. For example, without the massive doses of Western money 
most of the houses of formation would immediately collapse like 
houses of cards. Projects for new buildings, furnishing, libraries and 
their expansion are unthinkable without the assurance of Western 
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money. Programmes of inculturation in liturgy and theology tarried 
out in those institutions depend on the transfusion of Western contribu¬ 
tions. 

Church administration in India follows and' perpetuates the 
business pattern of the First World industrial society. This pattern 
needs to be maintained for the Church in India to have a face, now 
that the huge institutions have already been established, many of them 
by missionaries from abroad. Acute Church need obliges the present 
Indian Government to allow the massive cascade of dollars and 
deutsche marks. It is not, however, entirely unlikely that on account 
of political changes, the imbalance caused by the presence of foreign 
money, and the lack of availability of commodities, the Government 
will put a tight squeeze on the blood supply. 

The Value of Poverty 

We claim that the cultural heritage of India is very rich and can 
provide a multi-faceted outlet for the kerygma. But the basic reality 
in India is the poverty of the masses. Poverty is a fact of life, some¬ 
thing that is lived. The story of the poor makes up the wrap and woof 
of Indian culture. It enters into dance and song. It is the theme of 
many a play and drama on stage and screen. Indian folklore prides 
itself in telling the tale of the poor. Mr Satyajit Ray, director of 
“Pather Panchah” and “Asani Sankcl”, replying to some objections 
raised by Mrs Nargis Dutt in the Rajya Sabha about the “distorted 
image" of poverty presented abroad through his films, said that there 
should be no objection to the portrayal of poverty in films if proverty 
was the reality. The whole world knew that India was a poor country, 
and since poverty was a “major fact of life in India” there was no 
reason why Indian films should not show it. 

It is too well known that well-to-do Hindu parents send their 
children to Christian schools solely for the education that will help 
maintain the capitalist system the family belongs to. The Westernized 
efficiency of the Christian institution provides not the least opportunity 
for contact with God. Hindus want our education, not our God. 
They can hardly be blamed, since details of administration can hardly 
be signs of God. Neither is it any help imitating Indian establishments 
of technology, as these in turn are capitalist and built on Western 
models. The common man of India has no access to the Christian 
institutions. Only poverty will make these institutions available. 
If disponibility is a gift of the self, then poverty must be accepted not 
as a compulsion but as a gift. 
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Factors of Poverty 

Our houses of formation could apply the Gospel call to poverty 
and stand as living witnesses to an inculturation that is lived and not 
merely celebrated, as in the liturgy. The rectors of major seminaries 
met in Morning Star G»llege, Calcutta, from 1st to 5th December 1978, 
to reflect on and discuss “Inculturation in Seminary Formation”. 
Their days of prayer and common reflection distilled into a list of 
Recommendations and a Conclusion.* It is heartening to note that 
in the joint statement there are key phrases like “regional language^, 
“social justice", “simple life-style”, “increasing financial self-reliance . 
However, to date, nothing has been done to implement the recom¬ 
mendations and to answer the six searching questions in the Con¬ 
clusion. The involvement of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of 
India seems to be indispensable here. Clear directives need to be given 
by the Commission for Seminaries. 

ft was learnt that during one of the discussions at the Inculturation 
meeting one of the delegates suggested that all foreign contributions be 
stopped forthwith. He was told with a smile that without foreign 
money the conference on Inculturation would not have been held ! 
But it is more to the point to reflect that the meeting itself would not 
have been necessary if foreign contributions had not been there from 
the start. There is no evidence that the foreign funding agencies would 
like to declare a cut-off year. Perhaps they are waiting for the Indian 
hierarchy to take the plunge. 

A Gradual Process 

The generations of Christian communities in India have not taken 
to supporting their pastors and churches. They can hardly be blamed 
for that as they were not brought up on that idea; the overwhelmingly 
affluent presence of the foreign missionaries saw to that. The Christian 
communities, especially in North India, have to learn that the Church 
is theirs; in fact, that they are the Church. The Church will be wha* 
they make of it. In providing the human material for vocations they 
have responded with great generosity. But they are content with 
merely handing their sons and daughters over to the houses of forma¬ 
tion without contributing the effective means of sustaining their forma¬ 
tion. The candidates, on their part, leave the simplicity of their homes 
(mostly rural) and enter institutions run on Western models, having 
the appearance and props of affluence. It is no wonder that the young 


6, CT. Peter Fernando (ed.), Inculturation in Seminary Formation, Pune, 1980, 
pp. 17-19. 
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candidates approaching the priesthood think in terms of the latest 
electronic equipment and machinery as part of their image. These 
accoutrements pervade the environment of the contemporary Indian 
deric/religious. Convents and noviaciates must have the same, some¬ 
times the best models, as part of their necessary furniture. Naturally, 
the Indian faithful —for the most part, poor and dispossessed — 
cannot meet the bill of the contemporary cleric who has to look for 
foreign benefactors. 

The near bankrupt Indian economy cannot but compel the Govern¬ 
ment to welcome as much foreign currency into the country as possible. 
Apart from what comes for the massive social uplift programmes 
administered by the Church, the upkeep of houses of formation is all 
but exclusively due to foreign contributions. Administrators can 
always fall back on foreign subsidies to shore up the rising tide of food 
prices. It would be more consistent with the spirit of inculturation to 
cultivate every inch of land in seminary campuses. Manual work 
should be such an essential part of the seminary programme as to make 
it clear to the students that their very sustenance depends upon it. 
Large chunks of seminary properties are lying fallow and neglected. 
There is no urgency to cultivate them as money is readily available to 
purchase commodities even if their prices are higher than what the 
poor man can afford. 

At the very outset the trainee priest and religious must be con¬ 
fronted with manual work, not as an embellishment to their formation 
but as an indispensable factor on a par with the spiritual and the 
academic. Naturally this would mean a resheduling of the programme 
which the students should integrate into their lives. Though games 
and sports should have their rightful place, it does not necessarily 
follow that a seminary is a game park or an athletic club that puts up 
its members for all the tournaments in town. The bourgeois insistence 
on high standards for cricket, tennis and basket-ball is a far cry from 
the present-day exigencies of evangelisation in a poverty-stricken 
country. 

The Spiritual and the Academic 

The liturgical services are already pretty well slated towards 
Indianization. The candidate for the priesthood or the vows must 
bring himself to contemplate divine truths and express his prayer life 
in the thought-patterns taken from the daily living of the people. 
These thought-patterns will necessarily be marked by poverty and 
insecurity, and a positive prayer intentionally will inevitably lead to 
resolutions about radical liberation. 
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Libraries have become terrible burdens in all seminaries. Were 
it not for the enormous suras from abroad it would be impossible to 
the cost of books and reviews printed in Western Europe and the 
United St ate s Foreign authors and publishers are unwilling to sell 
their rights cheap to publishing houses managed by Catholic bodies 
in India. Besides, the united efforts of the publishing houses in India 
can hardly produce a handful of Indian editions of foreign titles. 
If any seminary would maintain a “standard”, it is obliged to spend 
nothing less than Rs 30,000/- a year on reviews alone. All this is 
symptomatic of an undue dependence on the West. Smothered under 
the incubus of Western theological and philosophical literature, the 
Indian student is forced to think in foreign thought-patterns and can 
hardly emerge to explicitate Revelation in the theological forms of his 
own country. The withdrawal of subsidies for foreign books would 
cause an initial shock and a gap in the stocks, not to speak of an 
intellectual vacuum. But the lacuna would at best be a temporary 
one. Theologians and students would be forced to think Indian, fall 
back on the much neglected wisdom tradition of the land and arti¬ 
culate a theology that would not need pre-digestion before being put 
across to the people. Theological investigation would not rely too 
much- on the props and speculations of Western thinkers but would 
become more original and avoid theological agitation copied on the 
Dutch model. 

Poverty, the Guarantee of an Authentic Church 

The original shock of being left to itself will, far from extinguish¬ 
ing the Christian community in Tndia, galvanise its latent energies to an 
authentic existence, perhaps for the first time. A robust faith is not 
afraid of this productive Christian tension between the abandonment of 
imported security, material and theological, and the authenticity of 
new endeavour, especially as it identifies with the “ebed Yahweh”~in 
the sufferings of the dehumanized and dispossessed. 

The Christian faith has regarded the important suffering and death in 
abandonment of Jesus not a> a refutation of his messianic hope, but as its 
deepest realisation in the conditions of a godless and inhuman world which 
stands under the coming judgement. 7 

For the Messiah will not appear in Jerusalem, nor in Rome, nor in 
Geneva. He will conic among the poor, the mourners, those who 
hunger for righteousness and are persecuted for it. He will appear 
among the beggars and lepers in Jerusalem, Rome, Geneva and 
Calcutta. Sealed and characterised by such an identification, the 


7. J. Moltkann, ‘The Christian View of Hope", Concilium 1974, n. 9, p. 160. 
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Indian Church is in no danger of being led astray by its own dreams 
of grandeur in an illusory future. 

Intoxication with fulfilment without the acceptance of the cross was the 
fate of Christian triumphalism in the past. This temerity led to the resignation 
and the death of hope.’ 

The Indian Church has no reason to fear for its future. In fact, its 
very condition of pilgrimage and homelessness is the deed and sign 
manual of an authentic Christianity and the heavenly assurance of the 
permanence of its institutions. 


8. Ibid., p. 158. 


Beyond the Mountains. Some Scottish 
Studies in Prayer and the Church. By 
Martin Reith. London, SPCK, 1979. 
Pp. ix-149. £ 3.50. 

This book is a search for “roots”. 
The author, a Scottish-Episcopalian priest, 
makes a judicious choice of personalities, 
literature and history from his own native 
land to weave a rich fabric of Scotland's 
Christian heritage down to the present 
time. His hope is that these studies will 
inspire the Christians of today's Scotland 
to the same basic trust in God and courage 
in the midst of troubled and uncertain 
times that characterized the early Celtic 
converts who first received the faith from 
missionary monks like St Martin and 
St Patrick. 

To remain secure and unshaken in that 
faith today, says the author, Christians 
like their forbears of old must remain 
true to their covenant relationship with 
God, whose presence and power stand 
revealed in the rugged beauty of the 
Highlands, and yet draw a Christian’s 
gaze still further and upwards, "beyond 
the mountains”. 

Reith allows primary sources to speak 
as much as possible for themselves. He 
studies the Celtic character and concludes 
that it was basically the Celts’ simplicity 
and good-heartedness that made them 
receptive, despite their impulsive and in- 
disciplined ways, to Christianity. But he 
also adds that the first Christian missio¬ 
naries not only left intact but even fostered 
the pre-Christian Celtic culture. Through 
ancient Cdtio-Gaelic poetry, he traces the 
dual themes of love for nature and simple 


trust in God, in good times as in bad. He 
discusses Columba, the loveable saint 
whom both Ireland and Scotland claim 
as their own. He traces the less-than- 
edifying religious history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries through a con¬ 
temporary source, and he describes the 
trials of his own Church in the following 
century. Scotland’s contribution to writ¬ 
ings on prayer and spirituality arc studied, 
including that of Richard of St Victor. 
And finally the author cites a contem¬ 
porary effort of Christians, of different 
denominations from his own area of 
ministry, to come together in silent prayer 
and mutual understanding of one an¬ 
other and their common call. 

Sometimes the author appears over- 
zealous in attempting to find meaning for 
the present in the past. 1 am not con¬ 
vinced that the circumstances of the Scot¬ 
tish Episcopalians of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury really help us to understand the 
plight of Christians living in mainland 
China today. He also states: “Years 
before modern psychology, Garden (a 
late seventeenth century churchman and 
author) was distinguishing various types 
of experience." But then so, too, was 
the author (or authors) of the Book of 
Genesis. 

Whether or not this book will find a 
large readership in India, 1 at least found 
Reith’s search for roots interesting and 
instructive, for somewhere far up my 
own family tree is a Scottish-Episcopa¬ 
lian branch, including a priest who must 
have been as much in love with his land 
and its faith as is Martin Reith. 

}. Currie, S.J. 




Vatican II on Science 


Paul Maroky 


T HE Second Vatican Council has not issued any special document 
on science. Yet in the documents of the Council these are 
several passages dealing with science. This article is an attempt 
to synthesize what the Council has said on the subject. 

The Council's teaching bears chiefly on two points: 1. The Impact 
of Science on Modern Culture: 2. The Christian Vision of Science. 
Its view on these two points is found mainly in the Pastoral Constitu¬ 
tion Gaudium el Spes. 1 

/. The Impact of Science on Modem Culture 

The system of education of a period is an index of the values 
influencing the culture of that"period. Article 5 of Gaudium et Spes 
begins by noting the increasing importance given to sciences in today’s 
education: “Intellectual formation is ever increasingly based on the 
mathematical and natural sciences and on those dealing with man 
himself.” 

The impact of this kind of education is most evident in the practi¬ 
cal field of technology. “Technology is now transforming the face of 
the earth" (G.S., n. 5). Great progress has been made in harnessing 
the forces of the earth and in tapping its resources. In other words, 
man today is subduing the earth (cf. Gen 1, 28). 

But the conquering spirit of man is not satisfied with subduing 
the earth. He finds the earth too small Tor his aspirations. He aspires 
to reach beyond. We arc reminded of the words of Konstantin E. 
Tsiolkovsky: “The earth is the cradle of the mind. You cannot for 
ever remain in the cradle." Aided by modern technology modern 
“man is already trying to master outer space” ( G.S. , n. 5). 

Man’s mastery is not limited to space. Through the develop¬ 
ment of archaeology, futurology and the allied sciences, he is extending 
his mastery to the realm of time (ibid.). 

_ T See, W. M. Abbot (ed.), The Documents of Vatican II (London, Geoffrey 
Chapman, 1967). 
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If physical sciences have enabled man to transform the face of 
the earth, and conquer space-time, biological sciences have given him 
“hope of improved self-knowledge” (ibid.). Biological and demo- 
graphical studies also enable him to forecast and regulate the popula¬ 
tion growth. The development of social sciences is “helping men to 
exert direct influence on the life of social groups” (ibid.). 

The progress of sciences has changed our very concept of reality. 
The rather static concept of reality has yielded place to a more dynamic 
and evolutionary one (ibid.). 8 What is really meant here is “a transi¬ 
tion from the static vision of the little world of antiquity to a dynamic 
view of the developing universe in which man experiences himself 
from the quantitative point of view as a speck of dust on a tiny ball 
hurled into space”. 2 3 

The Council has taken note of the positive influence of science on 
religion. Dispelling superstitions and demolishing magical views of 
the world, science has helped many people to achieve a refined and 
firm faith in God. “A more critical ability to distinguish religion 
from a magical view of the world and from the superstitions which 
still circulate, purifies religion and exacts day by day a more personal 
and explicit adherence to faith. As a result many persons are achiev¬ 
ing a more vivid sense of God” ( G.S. , n. 7). 

Article 44 of the Constitution discusses other benefits which the 
Church has received from the modern world. One of them is a better 
understanding of man’s nature. Another is that it has opened new 
roads to truth. 

A sharp critical approach is a striking characteristic of modern 
culture. The Council thinks that this sharpening of our critical sense 
is due mainly to the progress of “exact sciences” ( G.S. , n. 54). 

The Council also holds recent psychological research in high 
esteem. Recent psychological studies have enabled us to understand 
much better the factors and forces that underlie human activity (ibid). 
Little wonder that in article 62 we are told of the need for making 
“appropriate use” in pastoral work of the findings of psychology and 
sociology. The positive and healthy attitude of the Council towards 
psychology is equally evident in the Decree on Priestly Formation 
( O.T. , n. 11). Here we are told of the need for properly complement- 

2. Some commentators are of the opinion that the reference to dynamic 
evolutionary forces shows the influence of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin on this docu¬ 
ment. 

3. Herbert Vororimler (ed). Commentary on the Documents of Vatican II 
(London, Bums and Oates, 1969), p. 102. 
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ing religious education "by the latest findings in psychology and peda 
gog>”. 

Article 54 of Gaudium et Spes speaks of the new age inaugurated 
•*by the enormous growth of natural, human and social sciences, by 
progress in technology, and by advances in the development and 
organization of the means by which men communicate with one an¬ 
other." The article goes on to mention the progress of psychology 
and to stress the need for "seeing things in their changeable and evolu¬ 
tionary aspects”. In this context the Council takes note of«the in¬ 
fluence of Darwin, Freud and Marx upon the contemporary intellectual 
climate. 4 

Scientific progress has had a beneficial influence on theology too. 
Theologians now realize better that theology cannot consist in the mere 
repetition of ancient doctrines and definitions. Like any living thing, 
theology too must be constantly renewed. “Recent studies and findings 
of science" have catalyzed theological aggiornamento (G.S., n. 62). 

The Council, however, is quite aware of the fact that the influence 
of science on modern culture has not been altogether positive. There 
is a grave danger in science' “Man, confiding too much in modern 
discoveries, may even think that he is sufficient unto himstlf and no 
longer seek any higher realities ( G.S. , n. 57). 

Article 7 of the Constitution speaks of “growing numbers of 
people abandoning religion in practice”. What is worse is that this 
abandonment of religion is given the glamorous garb of modern 
science. Abandoning religion is seen as a “requirement of scientific 
progress” (ibid ). 

Agnoscticism is rampant in modern life. Modern science with 
some of its exaggerated trends is one of the breeding grounds of 
agnoscticism. Modern science tends to lay exclusive emphasis on 
observable data; such a one-sided emphasis is bound to lead to a 
practical agnosticism for all that is not within the scope of science. 

The Council Fathers were aware of the great benefits deriving from 
specialization in sciences. Thanks to specialization our knowledge of 
things is becoming thorough and profound. But specialization has an 
inherent danger. As one progresses in his specialization one’s sphere 
of interest is more and more narrowed down. To specialize means to 
know more and more about less and less. Each specialist is interested 
in a thin shoe of reality only. He may become incapable of a compre- 


4, W. M. Abbot, op. cit., p, 260 , footnote 181. 
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tensive view of the whole (cf. G.S., n. 8). The specialist is likely to 
miss the wood for the trees. 

Article 9 of the Constitution gives a clear analysis of the contra¬ 
dictions of the modern world. One of them is connected with science. 
Science and technology have given man mastery over nature. Man 
has unleashed many of the forces of nature. But these forces, which 
are meant to serve him, are now threatening to enslave or even to 
destroy him. 

The progress of science has given man tremendous powers. But 
it is a most deplorable fact that mankind seems inclined to use these 
powers far more for destruction than for building up. We have used 
modern science to enhance our skill to kill our fellow-men. The most 
flourishing industry of our era is the weapon industry. Almost every 
nation gives top priority to the production or acquiring of modern 
scientific weapons. When millions die of poverty and destitution, a 
great share of the resources of nations is stagnating in giant arsenals 
all over the world. The Council Fathers express their grave concern 
over this tragic state of affairs. In unequivocal terms they condemn 
the arms race: “The arms race is an utterly treacherous trap for 
humanity, and one which injures the poor to an intolerable degree” 

( G.S. , n. 81). 

But the Council does not think that these harmful consequences 
result from science itself. Science is not to blame for the evil trends 
of modern culture. Rather, it is science degenerating into scientism 
that generates evils like agnosticism and atheism. Science has its 
limits. It is only one of the values of human life, one of the branches 
of human knowledge. It deals with and explains the outward and 
measurable aspect of things. It cannot “penetrate to (their) intimate 
nature” (G S ., n. 57). As an incomplete field of endeavour essentially 
limited, science needs to be complemented. Unless it is complemented 
by other branches of human knowledge and other genuine human 
values, it becomes a perverting and pernicious force. 

Albert Einstein, the great scientist of our age, was himself con¬ 
vinced that science has its limits. He too felt that science must be 
complemented. It is he who said: “Science without religion is lame; 
religion without science is blind.” 

II. The Christian Vision of Science 

Article 34 of Gaudium et Spes, which discusses the value of human 
activity in general, and of scientific activity in particular, mentions 
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of using it will be perceived only by one who acknowledges the Create 
In this sense science has a certain dependence on religious faith. 

In article 36 of the Constitution we are told that faith proper 
understood will never come into conflict with science correctly us© 
The reason is obvious. Faith and science derive from God. Bot 
are b ased on truth, and truth cannot be in conflict with itself. 

That Christian faith is not opposed to science is evident also froi 
the fact that science is a true human value. The very first article 
the Constitution states that Christians understand and appreciate a 
genuine human values. 

Knowing well the positive human value of science, the Counc 
requests Catholic Colleges and Universities and their respective facu 
ties to “give maximum support to Institutes which primarily serve tb 
progress of scientific research”.* 

The positive attitude of the Council towards science and it 
achievements is clear also from the importance given to science i 
seminary studies. In article 15 of the Decree oil Priestly Formatior 
seminarians are urged to get duly acquainted “with recent scientifii 
progress". This acquaintance too will give future priests "a correc 
understanding of the character of modern times”; thus they will be 
duly equipped “for dialogue with the men of their own day". A pries 
lacking acquaintance with science will be iil-cquiped to work fruitfull; 
among men of our scientific age. 

Scientists are desirous of building a better earth. For Christian! 
who see their life as a pilgrimage to the heavenly city, has such a hope 
any meaning ? The Constitution tells us that “our expectation of a 
new earth must not weaken but rather stimulate our concern for 
cultivating this one” ( G.S ., n. 39). The Christian scientist must work 
with all men to “develop the caith so that it can bear fruit and become 
a dwelling worthy of the whole human family” (C.S., n. 57)r The 
Understanding he has of the nature of his work prompts him to plao 
himself at the service of his fellow-men (ibid.). 

Conclusion 

The Christian scientist can and must be enthusiastic about his 
achievements. In fact he has more reasons than the unbeliever for 
being happy about them. The unbeliever remains uncertain about the 
future of what he builds up. But the Christian knows that his work 
has an ever-abiding value. The Council assures us that we will find 
8gain in the new kingdom “all the good fruits of our nature and enter- 


6. Cf. W. M. Abbot (edj, op. cit., p. 649. 
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prise,...firecd from sin, burnished and transfigured” ( G.S. , n. 39 )’ 
The believing scientist knows the eternal value of his work. This 
knowledge gives him the best incentive in his work. Enlightened by 
his faith, he knows how hollow is the view that abandoning religion is a 
requirement of scientific progress ( G.S ., n. 7).* f 

____ ■ ; 

7. Cf. also Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Le Milieu Divin (London, Collins, 
Fontana, 1964), p. 55. 

8. In bis address to teachers and university students gathered in Cologne 
Cathedral Pope John Paul II emphatically reiterated some of the ideas of Vatican II 
on science. See L’Osservatore Romano, English edition, November 24, 1980, 
pp. 6, 7 and 12. 


The Kingdom of Love and Knowledge. 

The Encounter between Orthodoxy and 
the West. By A. M. Allchin. London, 
Darton, Longman and Todd, 1979. Pp. 
ix-214. £ 3.95. (Available from Examiner 
Press Bookshop, 35 Dalai Street, Bombay 
[400023.) 

From the middle of the last century 
onwards a slow but ever increasing dis¬ 
covery of Eastern Christianity by the 
West has taken place, much to the 
advantage of both sides. The movement 
has not stopped; on the contrary it is 
gaining impetus, thanks particularly to 
the ecumenical movement. In most cases 
it has been focussed on the Byzantine 
tradition, especially its Russian branch. 

Father A. N. Allchin is an Anglican 
priest, much in the Puscy tradition. He 
is well-known as a preacher, writer and 
ecumenist. He deals with his subject in a 
masterly fashion, though he narrows it 
down to relations between the Anglican 
Church and Byzantine orthodoxy. 

Most of the chapters have already been 
published, but it is good to have them 
gathered together, with three more 
added. If in some cases alleged simila¬ 
rities seem rather remote, not to say 
far-fetched (e.g., in the case of the Welsh 
mystic of the 18th century, Ann Griffiths), 
Fr Allchin at least proves beyond doubt 
that the same spiritual, if not mystical, 
quest forms the basis of both Anglican 
and Orthodox ethos. His gift for com¬ 
parative studies stands out particularly 
wdl when he deals with St Symeon the 
New Theologian (pp. 37-53), and with 
the late Vladimir Lossky (pp. 196-205). 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 

The Night Sky of the Lord. By Alan 
Ecclestone. London, Darton, Longman 
and Todd, 1980, Pp. 232. £4.50. Avail¬ 


able from Examiner Press Bookshop, 35 
Dalai Street, Bombay 400023. 

By and large Christians in India do not 
experience qualms of conscience about 
the ‘Jewish Problem’. Perhaps, most of 
us do not even ask whether there is such 
a problem or not. Only our professors 
of Old and New Testaments, and some 
others particularly interested in Bible 
studies, are more acutely aware of the 
question. 

Father Alan Ecclestone, an Anglican 
parish-priest, reflects here on the Chris- 
tian-Jewish relations, past and present. 
In 12 chapters he studies the Jewish mind, 
the response of Christianity to Jewishness, 
the causes of the former persecution of 
Jews by Christians, the immediate factors 
leading to the appalling cruelty of the 
concentration-camps and gas-chambers of 
Hitler. 

Truly, it is a sad pilgrimage. It takes 
us through a series of horrible narratives, 
with sometimes a pause for a gesture of 
mercy, of justice, of friendship. 

In his elaborate analysis of the Israelite 
tradition since Jesus, the author uses the 
best material available, particularly with 
regard to the modern Jewish mind. For 
instance, the great philosopher of our 
times, Martin Buber, is abundantly 
quoted and explained. 

The author's approach may seem some¬ 
times unsystematic and overemotional. 
This is only a superficial impression. He 
makes a moving plea to Christians today 
to open themselves with love and under¬ 
standing to the chosen people, whose 
divine mission has never been rejected 
by God. Only through a common 
Jewish-Christian promotion of God’s 
kingdom will the real role of Israel 
today and tomorrow be disclosed. 

E. R. Hambye, S J, 
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• Intuit Baptism 


Tlw baptism of children has often been a problem in the history 
of the Church. 1 Specially in the context of the biblical view of bap¬ 
tism as a sign of repentance and of faith, the custom' of baptising 
infants even of Christian families may seem odd and to smack of 
magic. Yet the biblical data are not as one-sided as some believe, 2 
even though, of course, the NT witnesses primarily to the conversion 
of adults of the first Christian generation. Its sacramental theology 
is subsidiary to this primary concern, the problem of infant baptism 
supposing communities already established. Jn any case, says a recent 
“Instruction on Infant Baptism”, published on 20 October, 1980, by 
the S. Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, 3 “when the first 
direct evidence on infant baptism appears in the second century it is 
never presented as an innovation” , and a consistent tradition of all 
the Churches (except the late anabaptists and later similar movements) 
stands for the legitimacy of infant baptism. 

Today, however, with the'privatization of the faith that has taken 
place in the last decades, as well as the emergence of religious pluralism 
and the greater value placed in individual freedom, a number of 
Christians, specially in the West, question the practice; some have even 
ceased baptising their children. They prefer to wait for them to grow 
and make their own decision regarding their faith affiliation. The 
Instruction, signed by Cardinal Seper and approved by the Pope, 
reaffirms the validity and the normativeness of the traditional practice; 
but it also gives important pastoral guidelines to protect infant bap¬ 
tism from possible dangers. 

Part l of the Instruction recalls the main lines of the traditional 
doctrine. It refers abundantly to the teaching of the Fathers, tjie 
Popes and the Councils. It recognises that in the fourth century 
there was a decline in the practice of infant baptism, largely due to 
the rigour of the discipline of public penance for baptized sinners. 
Even then the official teaching reacted against the trend of postponing 
baptism. One can notice two different stresses in the quotations given. 

1. For it short history of the objections from the lime of Pelagiamm, cf. P. I. 
Hill, "Baptism of Infants” in New Catholic Encyclopedia, with a bibliography till 
the early sixties. 

2. Two biblical scholars of recent times, both Protestants, have written on 
the biblical roots of infant baptism: O. Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament, 
SCM Press, 1950; J. Jeremias, Infant Baptism in the First Four Centuries, SCM Press! 
I960. Later, refuting the objections of K. Aland, O. Cullmann wrote The Origins 
of Infant Baptism, SCM Press, 1963. 

3. The English version of the text is found in L’Ossermtore Romano, English 
edition, J December, 1980, pp. 9-11. French translation in la documentation 
eatholique, 7 December, 1980, pp. 1107-1113. 
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One insists on the corporate nature of the family and the equality of 
rights of infants and adults before God; baptism is seen as a gift not 
to be denied to anybody. The other stress is on the need of baptism 
for the remission of sins and, especially for infants, of original sin. 
This trend becomes predominant in the later centuries. The Instruction 
ends this summary of positive theology with these words: 

The texts of the Magisteriura quoted above were chiefly concerned with 
refuting errors, they are far from exhausting the riches of the doctrine on 
baptism expressed in the New Testament, the catechesis of the Fathers, and 
the teaching of the Doctors of the Church: baptism is the manifestation of 
the Father’s prevenient love, a sharing in the Son’s Paschal Mystery, and a 
communication of new life in the Spirit; it brings people into the inheritance 
of God and joins them to the Body of Christ, the Church. 

In view of this, Christ's warning in St John’s Gospel, “unless one is born 
of water and the Spirit he cannot enter the kingdom of God” (3, 5), must be 
taken as an invitation of universal and limitless love, the words of a Father 
calling all his children and wishing them to have the greatest of blessings. 
This pressing and irrevocable call cannot leave us indifferent or neutral, since 
its acceptance is a condition for achieving our destiny (9-10). 

This short outline of positive data ends with a theological reflec¬ 
tion. The practice of infant baptism is rooted in the universal mission 
given by the risen Lord to the Church (Mt 28, 19) to spread the faith 
to which the sacrament of baptism is closely linked (II). The Church’s 
meditation on the Word of God has resulted in the conviction that 
“children should not be deprived of baptism”, for “the sacrament is 
for them too the entry into the people of God and the gateway to 
personal salvation” (12). Explaining further the connection between 
baptism and the salvation of children, the Instruction is careful in its 
wording. The Council of Florence (1442) had stated that “no other 
remedy can help them (children in danger of death) than the sacrament 
of baptism by which they arc snatched from the devil’s dominion and 
made adopted sons of God”/ The Instruction says more cautiously 
that “the Church.. .knows no other way apart from baptism for ensur¬ 
ing children’s entry into eternal happiness” (13): in other words, 
baptism is the means of sanctification in the hands of the Church. 
“As for children who die without baptism, the Church can only entrust 
them to God’s mercy” (13). 

The relationship between faith and baptism brings the Instruction 
to the core of its theology (14-15). Infant baptism is not baptism 
without faith, but a celebration of the faith of the community. This 
faith finds expression in infant baptism in so far as in it the community 
lives, grows, multiplies and continues to bring forth new members. 
This aspect is well brought out in the new Rite of Infant Baptism ,® 
which is no longer an abridged version of the rite for baptism of adults 
but is specifically meant for children. In this rite the community is 

4. J. Nfunex-J. Dupuis, The Christian Faith, Theological Publications in India, 
Bangalore 1973, n. 1419, 

. 3. The rite was presented to the readers of this journal by G. Gilleman in an 
article entitled “The New Rite of Infant Baptism”. See The Clergy Monthly 34 
(1970), pp. 293-303. 
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primarily represented by the parents and God-parents, who are given 
a primary role in the celebration, but it also extends to the entire eccle- 
sial reality. 

Part II of the Instruction answers a number of objections to infant 
baptism, thereby making its theology more precise. Tho first objec¬ 
tion is that the Biblical accounts seem to demand the preaching-faith- 
sacramcnt sequence. While accepting that this is the NT pattern, the 
Instruction recalls that infant baptism is also of apostolic origin and, 
therefore, cannot be easily dismissed. More importantly, the Docu¬ 
ment observes that even in infant baptism the sequence is observed 
if, instead of approaching faith individually, we see in the sacrament 
the celebration of the faith of the community that responds to God’s 
Word at the important moment of the procreation of a new life (17-18). 


The second objection comes from the personal character of grace 
that demands conscious acceptance and appropriation. The Instrucion 
turns back the objection. The child is a person before he can exercise 
his faculties of intelligence and will: as a person he can be associated 
with Christ sacramentally; the grace received in the sacrament will 
accompany his awakening to consciousness and freedom (19-20). 


Thirdly, baptism seems to unduly interfere with the freedom of 
Uie child: wc choose for him, we impose a particular faith on him. 
The answer to this objection leads to a reflection on the nature of 
human freedom: it is never j$ure indetermination. Every human free¬ 
dom is conditioned by circumstances of birth, social situation, etc., 
within which it is called to operate. Parents do in fact make many 
options for the child; keeping him from the sacrament would in fact 
be on the part of parents a “negative choice” depriving him of an 
essential good. The freedom of a person is a call to respond to God’s 
grace; it always implies an element 0 r obligation. For a child born 
in a Christian family, God’s gTace is not merely a call to existence and 
to general faith and goodness, but to entry into the faith-community 
in which the child is born. Such a grace is expressive of God's saving 
"'V*. I* ca ii for personal acceptance and response as the 
child grows. It is true that some as they grow may reject the obliga¬ 
tions arising from their baptism. In spite of this, parents should never 
reproach themselves for having had their child baptised; rather let 
thein pray And act in such a way that the seeds of faith sown in their 
child may one day be revived (21-22). 


Fourthly, it is objected that, while infant baptism is still under¬ 
standable in a homogeneous type of society, it is inappropriate in many 
societies today which are unsettled and characterised by a pluralistic 
culture. The Instruction rejects the implication that a sociological 
fact earn become the normative principle. The Church’s own nature 
and mission must be taken into account before all else. The Church 
tas its own identity, characterised by unity of faith and sacraments; 
this is the context within whicb the pastoral practice of infant baptism 
must be placed. Pluralism means the possibility not only for indi¬ 
viduals but also for groups of living their own life. The pluralistic 
context demands a more conscious awareness of the Christian identity 
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and the creation of ecclesial structures whereby Christian growth may 
be ensured (23-24). 

Finally infant baptism is criticised as betraying a concern for 
“sacramentalization” rather than evangelization, for numerical strength 
rather than the service of the gospel. It is asserted that the practice 
helps to maintain a magical concept of the sacrament instead of following 
the free response of faith (25). The first answer is that one cannot 
apply to infants the pastoral principles which are invoked for adults. 
Infants are baptised “in the faith of the Church”, as the new ritual 
shows. A second argument appeals to the necessity of baptism that 
has lost none of its importance and urgency and should not be treated 
lightly, “especially when what is at stake is ensuring that the child 
receives the infinite blessing of eternal life” (26). One may wonder 
whether the second argument is in perfect agreement with the cautious 
way in which the necessity of baptism has been stated earlier in the 
document (cf. supra). As regards preoccupation with numbers, the 
Instruction remarks: 

If this preoccupation is properly understood, it is not a temptation or an 
evil for the Church but a duty and a blessing. The Church, described by St 
Paul as Christ’s “body” and his “fullness" (Eph 1, 23), is the visible sacrament 
of Christ in the world, with the mission of extending to everyone the sacra¬ 
mental link between her and her glorified Saviour. Accordingly, she cannot 
fail to wish to give to everyone, children no less than adults, the first and basic 
sacrament of baptism (26). 

This consideration wili appeal to many missionaries. Yet more 
important theologically is the remark made at the end of this section 
to defend the evangelical character of infant baptism: “it has the force 
of witness, manifesting God’s initiative and the gratuitous character 
of the love with which he surrounds our lives” (26). 

Part III offers some pastoral directives. It begins by rejecting as 
unacceptable two positions: one that would advocate abolishing infant 
baptism; the other that would leave freedom of choice, "for whatever 
reason, between immediate baptism and deferred baptism” (27). This 
implies that there must be proportionate reasons for deferring baptism 
in particular cases. 

The principles on which a pastoral decision in this matter must 
be based are two, of which the second is said to be subordinate to the 
first: 


1) “Baptism, which is necessary for salvation, is the sign and 
means of God’s prevenient love, which frees us from original sin and 
communicates to us a share in the divine life. Considered in itself, 
the gift of these blessings to infants must not be delayed.” 

2) “Guarantees must be ensured that this gift can grow through 
an authentic education in the faith.” Normally this implies the Chris¬ 
tian responsibility of parents or close relatives, although substitutions 
are possible. If there is no serious guarantee, baptism may have to 
be delayed; if there is none, it should be refused (28). 
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Hence there is need for a pastoral dialogue between the priest and 
the family in order to ascertain the chances the child has of 
growing in the Christian faith. The Instruction distinguishes two 
cases: that of believing families, and that of families with little faith or 
non-Christian families. 


In the case of parents who are practising Christians, the rules for 
the pastor’s dialogue with them are given in the Introduction to the 
new Rite of Infant Baptism. The Instruction recalls two points: the 
importance given in the rite to the presence and active participation 
of the parents (who have now priority over the God-parents); the im¬ 
portance of the time of preparation which should begin even before 
the birth of the child and is an appropriate time for pastoral visits, 
catcchcsis and advice. As for the time to be fixed for the celebration 
of baptism, the indications given in the new Rite should be followed (29).* 

In the case of parents with little faith who practice their religion 
only occasionally and of non-Christian parents who request baptism 
for their children for reasons deserving to be considered, an “under¬ 
standing dialogue should arouse their faith and make them aware of 
the responsibility they are assuming. If there are sufficient guarantees, 
i.c.. a “well-founded hope’’ that a Christian education will be given, 
eventually with the help of the God-parents or the support of the com¬ 
munity. baptism should be given without delay. Otherwise it will be 
prudent to postpone it, till tjte guarantees are reached, even possibly 
till the time when the child has reached school age and attended cate¬ 
chism classes. Inscription for this catechumenatc may be done at the 
time of birth (30). 7 Pastoral visits to the parents will then be even 
more indicated. The Instruction stresses that this delay should not 
be used as a weapon to put undue pressure on the parents, or seen as 
discrimination: rather it is a pedagogical delay aimed at helping the 
family to grow in faith and to assume the responsibilities implied in 
the serious decision to have the child baptised (31). 


Regarding the early inscription of children to the catechumenate, 
the Instruction gives further precisions. It also clarifies what is the 
mind of the Church in providing, as is done in the Rite of Christian 
initiation of Adults, a special Rite for Children of Catechetical Age. 


Enrolment for a future catechumenatc should not be accompanied by a 
specialty created rile which would easily be taken as an equivalent of the 
sacrament itself. It should also be clear that this enrolment is not admittance 
to the catechumenate and that the infants enrolled cannot be considered cate¬ 
chumens with all the prerogatives aitached to being such. They must be 


^P ar i f [ om emergency situations, baptism should normally be conferred 
fi r st wcck ’ a^er birth", though the episcopal conferences “may, for 
pa 4. 10 ? 1 reas ?i 1<; ' determine a longer interval of time between 
“,"5 7 1 baptism . Tote considered m fixing the date are: the possibility for the 
present; sufllciem time for the spiritual preparation of the parents and 

f eteb T >tlon ,» ** 10 tmng out its paschal character. (See Rite oj 
Baptism far Children, Introduction, nn. 8-9). 

7 - Jfc. re the Instruction refers to a letter of the S. Congregation to Mgr Hanrion, 
bishop or Dapango w Togo, published in Notltiae n. 61 (1971), pp. 64-70. A cora- 
mwtary on this document by P.-M. Gy is found in Im Mahon Dieu 104 (1970), pp. 
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presented later on fur a catecfiumenate suited to their age. In this regard, it 
must he stated dearly that the existence in the Rite of Christian Initiation of 
Adults of a Rite of Initiation for Children of Catechetical Age* in no way 
means that the Church considers it preferable or normal to delay baptism 
until that age (31). 

( 

With these words the Instruction dearly takes its distance from 
the “solution” proposed in some theological circles, specially French, 
to the problem of infant baptism. They advocate a ‘baptism by 
stages’ in which ‘inscription’ or ‘enrolment’ would take place at the 
time of the birth of the child, exorcisms would come later, and ins- 
truction still later till the full profession of faith has been imparted; 
the baptismal immersion would be given when the child is capable of 
a personal response. The whole process could then be considered 
a prolonged sacramental rile, a baptism in fieri * While rejecting a 
rite of enrolment that could be mistaken as a substitute for the sacra¬ 
ment, the Instruction does not seem to deny that a certain solemnity 
or prayerfulness may accompany the enrolment, provided the con¬ 
fusion is avoided. This would even seem to be demanded by the 
circumstances. 

Finally the Instruction recognises that in places where families of 
little faith or non-Christian families make up the majority of the 
population, and where because of this situation the episcopal confe¬ 
rence sets up a joint pastoral plan postponing baptism beyond the 
time fixed by general law, 8 9 10 true Christian families retain their full 
right to have their children baptised earlier (31). In India, perhaps 
due to the particular structure of Indian society, no need has been 
felt for generally postponing the baptism of infants. Perhaps the 
minority situation works in the opposite direction, suggesting a stronger 
affirmation of the Christian community’s identity j 

The concluding part of the document is an encouragement for 
a pastoral care of the family that goes beyond the moment of baptism. 
It should in fact begin even at the time of the engagement of new 
couples and involve the whole ecclesial community, laity, religious, 
priests. The baptism of infants is a privileged moment to remind 
parents of their Christian responsibilities towards the education of 
their children. It is they who must begin the Christian initiation of 
their children, leading them to a sense of God, a love of Jesus and a 
right development of their moral conscience. In this work parents 
will be helped by the baptismal grace operative in the heart of the 
children (32-33). 


8, Cf. Ordo Initiationis chrislianae aduhorum, editio typica, Rome, 1972, ch, 
5, pp. J25-149. For a background of this particular Ritual, cf. C. Pauard, “Un 
rituel du bapteme pour les enfants en age du catechisme” in La Maison-Dieu 104 
(1970), pp. 65-72. 

9. Cf. e.g. B, Rev, “Que penser d’un rite description des enfants en vue du 
bapteme 7— Reflexions th6ologiques sur une recherche pastorale", La Maison-Dieu 
104 (1970), pp. 46-64. 

10. Cf. note 6. 
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The Instruction may not fully solve all the difficulties that can 
be raised with regard to infant baptism. Yet it does give more than 
merely practical guidelines. It provides a perspective from which to 
see the meaning of a practice “of immemorial tradition” (4). Infant 
baptism, in fact, remains a mystery, hidden in the mystery of man’s 
social nature and in the deeper mystery of God’s prevenient grace 
made visible in the Church of Jesus Christ. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, SJ. 


New Norms for Laicisation 

On October 14, 1980, the S. Congregation for. the Doctrine of 
the Faith (CDF) sent to all local Ordinaries and Superiors General 
of Clerical Religious Congregations new norms for the laicisation of 
priests. They are preceded by a covering letter signed by Cardinal 
Franjo Seper, Prefect of the CDF, and by its Secretary, Archbishop 
J. Hamer. 1 This Document was much awaited. It is a known fact 
that soon after the beginning of his papal ministry, Pope John Paul II 
had suspended, except for a few exceptional cases, all grants of laici¬ 
sation, pending the publication of new norms based on his own study 
of the question. Sources mention that eases left waiting in Rome 
number at present between’ 4,000 and 6,000 . To understand the 
Document it is necessary to keep in mind the recent past. 

Historical Background 

Pope John XXIII took a relatively liberal attitude in relation to 
the very strict norms laid down in the 1918 Code of Canon Law (canons 
211-214) for what was then called “reduction to the lay state” (to be 
renamed in the new Code “the loss of the clerical state”). One year 
after his death, on 2 February 1964, the then Holy Office informed 
that Pope Paul VI had instituted in it a special commission to study 
requests for the laicisation of priests. The procedure involved a tri¬ 
bunal with judges, defensor of the bond and notary. 

On 13 January, 1971, however, the same Pope promulgated new 
norms for the reduction of priests to the lay state, which no longer 
required a formal juridical procedure, but'rather an enquiry. 2 In 
spite of the Encyclical Letter Saccrdotalis Coetibatus (24 June, 1967), 
which the Document of the 1971 Synod or Bishops in Rome on the 
Priestly Ministry was to confirm, the number of priests requesting to 
leave the ministry was on the increase. Besides simplifying the pro¬ 
cedure, Paul VI expressly appealed to the need for the Church to show 


1. Text in The Tablet, 29 November, 1980, pp. 1190-1191. The English trans¬ 
lation is seriously deficient, and in some parts misleading. A more accurate French 
translation has been published in la dorumentaiion cathaUque. 21 December I9XO 

pp. 1177-1178. 

2. See AAS 63 (1971), pp. 303-308. 
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mercy, though he added: “The Pope more than anyone wishes to try 
all that can be tried in order that priests tempted to quit may surmount 
their difficulties.” 

One year later (26 June, 1972), the CDF® was led to clarify certain 
points: dispensation is not automatically granted to all applicants; some 
reasons which are being advanced cannot be considered sufficient, such 
as the simple desire to marry, a lack of appreciation of the taw of 
celibacy, or the fact that civil formalities have already been initiated 
in view of marriage. At the same time some restrictions were imposed 
on priests obtaining the dispensation, among which the interdiction 
to teach in religious institutions of higher studies, such as theological 
faculties. 

That clear norms needed to be laid down is sufficiently evident. 
From 1962 td 1972 the total figure of priests who left the ministry, 
either with or without a dispensation, amounted to 21,320: 11,087 
belonging to the diocesan clergy, and 10,233 religious. A sociological 
survey covering that period indicates a “continuous tendency towards 
an increase” of numbers, with a sharper increase among the regular 
clergy”. 3 4 The same tendency continued thereafter: in 1973, 3,690 
priests were laicised. They were 2,506 in 1977, and 2,037 in 1978, 
the year when Pope John Paul II, soon after his election (16 October), 
interrupted the process. By refusing for a time to allow priests to 
leave the ministry and to marry, the Pope hoped to reverse the tide. 
The measure taken by him left thousands of priests waiting for the 
solution of very grave personal human problems. Consideration for 
those problems demanded that the new norms be soon made known. 
They have now been published and need to be viewed against the 
background just explained. 

The New Norms 

The Document begins by recalling that in the Letter he addressed 
to all priests of the Church on the occasion of Holy Thursday, 1979, 5 
Pope John Paul II strongly reaffirmed the value of priestly celibacy 
in the Latin Church, stressing its Gospel value as “a sign of the person’s 
freedom — a freedom which in turn is tied to ministry”. He wrote: 

Any Christian about to receive the sacrament of Orders assumes the 
obligation of celibacy with full awareness and freedom.... He has reached the 
firm conviction that Christ grants him that ‘gift’ for the good of the Church 
and the service of others... .It is obvious that such a decision obliges, not only 
by virtue of a law laid down by the Church, but also by virtue of personal res¬ 
ponsibility. It is a matter here of keeping one's word to Christ and to the 
Church. 

The Pope went on to say that the Christians who arc married 
have a right to expect from their priests “good example and a witness 
to fidelity in their vocation, even until death” (1). 

3. See A AS 64 (1972), pp. 641-643. 

4. La documentation catholique, 20 April 1975, pp. 387-388. Cf. Aggiornamenti 
iociali, February 1975. 

5. Cf. Vidyajyoti 1979, pp. 335-339. 
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The Document then remarks that the targe number of requests 
made by priests to be dispensed from the obligations arising from 
priestly ordination, especially from celibacy, “has inflicted a serious 
wound on the Church. The Church has been deeply stricken at the 
very source of her life.” This is why Pope John Paul II “from the 
very beginning of his apostolic ministry considered it necessary to 
initiate an investigation concerning this situation, its causes, and the 
Suitable remedies to be employed for it” (2). 

Dispensation from priestly celibacy cannot be considered “a right 
which the Church must indiscriminately recognize as belonging to all 
its priests”. Nor can it appear to be “the quasi-automatic result of 
a summary administrative process”. All the important values involved 
need to be taken into account: the good of the priest who requests the 
dispensation, the good of the Church in general and of the local Churches 
in particular. These various points of view must be reconciled in 
justice and charity; none of them may be neglected, much less sacri¬ 
ficed (3). Hence the need for norms governing petitions for dispen¬ 
sation from priestly celibacy. They concern the acceptance, the 
examination and the solution by the Holy See of such petitions; these 
norms must not “be separated from the pastoral spirit which animates 
them" (4). 

Number (5) of the Document exposes two categories of petitions 
which will henceforth be accepted for consideration by the Holy See. 
This important text needs to quoted fully. 

Hcsides cases dealing with priests who have left the priestly life for a long 
period of time and who hope to regularise a situation which has become 
irreversible, the Sacred Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, in pro¬ 
cessing the examination of pelilions sent to the Apostolic See, shall accept for 
consideration the cases of those who should not have received priestly ordi¬ 
nation, either because the necessary freedom or responsibility was lacking or 
because the competent superiors were not able at the appropriate time to judge 
prudently and fittingly whether the candidate was really capable of life-long 
celibacy dedicated to God. 

As to the procedure to be observed: the significance of the priestly 
ministry, the sacred character of ordination, the gravity of the obli¬ 
gations previously undertaken, as well as the need to avoid “sorrowful 
astonishment and scandal" among the faithful require that all possible 
levity in procedure be avoided. Therefore, a case in favour of dis¬ 
pensation is to be demonstrated through weighty arguments; it is also 
required that the petition be presented in a spirit of humility (5). The 
CDF calls for the cooperation of all the Ordinaries in observing the 
prescribed norms and appeals to their sense of responsibility in the 
duty of “spiritual fatherhood” which is theirs towards all their priests (6). 

There follow eight procedural norms to be observed in submitting 
a case for dispensation from priestly celibacy. After receiving the 
petition, the competent Ordinary (bishop or major superior) is to decide 
whether to proceed further. If he so decides, he is to instruct the case 
either personally or through a priest specially designated. A notary 
should be employed to authenticate the acts of the case. The peti- 
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tioner is to be interrogated, under oath, according to a questionnaire, 
specially drawn for his case. Are to be questioned: the petitioner’s 
superiors during his period of formation (as far as possible) and other 
witnesses, either suggested by the petitioner or called by the instructor. 
Documents are to be gathered, and experts to be consulted if found 
appropriate. All the evidence is to be sent to the CDF, accompanied 
by the votum of the Ordinary regarding the truthfulness of the petition 
and the absence of scandal. The CDF will decide whether to present 
the petition to the Pope, to ask for more evidence or to reject it. 
There is no mention of appeal against the bishop’s rejection of the 
petition or against its refusal by the CDF. 

* * * 

On a previous occasion I have offered some brief comments to 
the Pope’s Letter to all priests,* upon which the present Document is 
based and the spirit of which it translates into Church legislation. 
There is no need to repeat these comments. Nor is it the place to 
rediscuss whether in the present pastoral reality the Latin Church should 
not consider the possibility, in some circumstances, of delinking the 
ministerial charism from the charism of celibacy by allowing married 
men to be ordained — a practice which Tradition has distinguished 
from that of allowing priests to marry. Such considerations are beyond 
the scope of the present Document. As long as the Latin Tradition 
of imposing celibacy on all priests is maintained, norms for granting dis¬ 
pensation will, of course, be required. The norms offered by the 
Document call, however, for some comments, both as regards the 
cases open to consideration and the procedure to be followed. 

The Document neatly distinguishes two categories of cases which 
the CDF will accept for consideration. They include: priests having 
left the ministry for a long period of time who wish the regularise a 
situation which has become irreversible; and priests who should not 
have been ordained because the necessary freedom or responsibility 
was lacking, or because the capability of leading a celibate life was 
not prudently ascertained. One may wonder whether the norms are 
not unduly restrictive. Are there not priests, not so old in the ministry, 
to whom, though they made a firm commitment to celibacy at the time 
of ordination, celibacy may have become an intolerable burden which 
the Church in her compassion should relieve ? And should the con¬ 
sideration of such cases be a priori excluded ? One may think, for 
instance, of young priests who, placed in abnormally arduous circums¬ 
tances, have undergone heavy psychological stress and are no longer 
humanly capable of observing celibacy. Among the important values 
involved which the Document mentions, does not the good of the 
priest prevail in such cases over the good of the Church in general, and 
of the local Church of which he is part ? All legislation is necessarily 
imperfect, but one may ask whether in their neatness the norms give 
enough consideration to the human reality. That a life-long commit¬ 
ment to priestly celibacy, freely undertaken, may not be reversed 
without sufficient reasons is clear; it is also clear that Church law is 


6. ibid. 
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required to protect such a commitment. But do the present norms 
take into account all the reasons that would seem to justify requests for 
laicisation ? 


The procedural norms foreseen in the Document stand mid-way 
between a formal court case and a pastoral procedure. They do not 
differ much from those set up by Pope Paul Vl in 1971. On more than 
one point the procedure is simplified. The responsibility of the priest 
is stressed, as also that of superiors of seminaries. On the other hand, 
the outcome of a case presented to the Holy See will much depend on 
the seriousness with which the enquiry has been made and the instruc¬ 
tion of the case stated in the records forwarded to Rome, But the 
departure from a formal juridical procedure, if it has many advantages 
and corresponds better to the Church’s reality, has its own draw-backs. 
The main short-coming of the norms laid down here is the apparent 
lack of provision for any appeal on the part of the priest. It is stated 
that, after receiving the petition, the competent Ordinary — the bishop 
or the major superior —“is to decide whether to proceed further” 
with the instruction of the case. It is foreseen that, “if the proper 
Ordinary is unable to instruct the case, the Ordinary of the place 
where the petitioner habitually resides can be asked t 0 do so 
For a proportionate reason the S. Congregation for the Doctrine of 
the Faith can delegate another Ordinary.” This does not seem to 
make provision for appeal in cases where the competent Ordinary 
would, without due reason, reject the petition, even prior to the ins- 
truction of the case. It is understood that in such cases religious 
priests would have the possibility of appealing to their Superior General; 
diocesan priests, however, would be left without the possibility of anv 
further recourse. 


A last question regards the competence of the CDF to deal with 
cases of laicisation. As stated above, Pope Paul VI instituted in 1964 
a special department of the Holy Office to deal with them. After the 
Holy Office was restructured into the CDF, its competence in this 
matter was maintained. One may ask why the laicisation of priests 
should come under the competence of the CDF, rather than under 
that ot the S. C ongregation lor the Clergy. 


J. Dupuis, S.J. 
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The Eighth Century Prophets (Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah). By B. W. 
Anofrson. London, SPCK, 1979. Pp. 
xvi-III. £ 3.25. 

This book is one of a six-volume 
series. Proclamation Commentaries - The 
Old Testament Witnesses for Preaching, 
edited by F. R. McCurley who has 
written a Foreword. These volumes 
examine the characteristic themes, issues 
and concerns of the books of the Old 
Testament with a view to helping modern 
interpreters in their own task of preach¬ 
ing and teaching the word of God to 
audiences today. 

In his Introduction the author points 
out that the message of the prophets of 
Israel has a double function — teleo¬ 
logical and kerygmatic. They not only 
pointed to the mystery of Jesus Christ: 
they also pointed out ‘‘the meaning of 
life now in the immediacy of personal 
encounter and relationship with God". 
Thus in Mat 9: 10-13 we find Jesus 
appealing to his hearers and critics to 
examine themselves in the light of the 
word of God contained in Hosea 6: 6. 

The first two chapters examine the 
task of prophetic preaching. Its aim 
was to translate the hidden meaning of 
God’s presence in the world into human 
intelligible speech, to make sure that 
“the invisible God becomes audible". 
God is the one who summons people 
to decision and responsibility, to con¬ 
version and renewal. The prophets 
pointed out how at the depth of the 
national crisis, social, economic and 
political, God was present in judgment 
and in mercy. Their powerful words 
pierced illusions, shattered complacency, 
destroyed false securities, challenged 
injustice, questioned the community’s 
present behaviour, style oflife and plans, 
and raised the level of human conscious¬ 
ness. By helping the people to see their 
future as God saw it, the prophets urged 
them to recover their true identity and 
vocation as determined by their past. 

The author’s synthesis of the prophetic 
message, outlined in the subsequent 
chapters (3-8), is based on classical 
summaries of this message found in 


Micah 6: 8; Hosea 10: 12 and 12: 6. 
What the Lord requires are: 1. conversion 
of heart; 2. doing justice; 3. practising 
covenant loyalty; 4. walking humbly 
and wisely with God; 5. recognising the 
God who is deeply involved in the whole 
human struggle out of his untiring 
love; 6, waiting for God in untiring 
hope. 

The book succeeds remarkably in 
showing how the prophets are highly 
relevant in the sphere of Christian 
preaching today. Though they spoke 
to their own concrete historical situation, 
their chief concern was with the question 
of true religion which must interest 
everybody. One wonders how far 
Christians today recognise the prophetical 
position that “a return to God must be 
manifest in a change of the social condi¬ 
tions that crush the weak and helpless” 
(p. 44). The prophets pleaded passio¬ 
nately that the vertical dimension of faith 
in God may not be separated from the 
horizontal dimension of ethical respon¬ 
sibilities in the community. True know¬ 
ledge of God demands social action needed 
for overcoming all powers of oppression. 
The God of the prophets “docs not stand 
outside the range of human suffering 
and sorrow” in sovereign detachment, 
hut asks for his people’s cooperation 
in his work of compassion and libera¬ 
tion. 

This book can serve as an excellent 
introduction to the study and interpre¬ 
tation of all the prophetical books. It is 
full of “quotable quotes”. Space does 
not allow me to mention three or four 
comparatively minor points where I 
could not agree with the author's theo¬ 
logical opinion. The book includes a 
selected bibliography, helpful indices and 
a time chart of 8th century Israel. 

C. M. Cherian, S.J. 


Known Upon Earth. A Study Guide 
to the Old Testament. Life Forever. 
A Study Guide to the New Testament. 
By Mary Lenaghan, FDNSC. London, 
Collins, 1980. Pp. 96 and 63. (No 
price given.) 

The purpose of these two Study Guides 
is to give "instruction, reading references 
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and activities for schools, bibie study 
groups and private use”. Both volumes 
twain with a lesson on "Using your 
Bible” (OT and NT respectively). Raid¬ 
ing references are given throughout both 
volumes either by way of parallel passages 
or shnilar/connectcd themes. There are 
also references to the liturgy. 

Two thirds of the OT volume (pp. 
14-65) are taken up by the history of 
Israel up to Solomon inclusively. The 
following fifteen pages refer to the 
“Prophets and Kings”; the last ten pages 
cover the Exile and the Post-exilic period. 
One regrets that, though in the first 
chapter mention is made of the tradi¬ 
tional division of the Hebrew or Greek 
Bible into three sections, there is no 
chapter in the Guide dealing explicitly 
with “the Writings" or “Wisdom Books’*, 
more particularly the Psalms, Job and 
Wisdom. At the end of the volume 
there is one page of introduction to 
Apocalyptic writing, but this is reduced 
practically to mentioning a few symbols. 

The Guide to the NT, besides the 
eral introduction on how to use the 
, gives four more introductory chap¬ 
ters on the geography of Jesus’ country, 
the daily life in Palestine, the history of 
Jesus times, and the religion of (be Jews 
(pp. 12-31). The following chapters arc 
practically restricted to the Gospels. 
Tneac lessons deal with the following 
themes; Jesus our Lord; the mystery of 
the Kingdom; miracles as signs of the 
Kingdom; the gift of eternal life (viz. 
Passion, death and resurrection) and 
, ® c * a y of salvation (i.c. the ministry 
of the Church). It is somewhat astonish¬ 
ing that no 'guide' is given for any of the 
othor books of the NT. References also 
are rather scanty: all in all only about 
twenty readings are indicated from Acts, 
Rom, Col, Phil, 2 Cor, 2 Tim and Heb 
(Tower than (he NT references in the 
Guide to the OT). On the last page of 
the hook there is a brief introduction 
to the Book of Revelation, (about ten 
nncs, with a reference for reading chs 
17, 1-7 and 21, 1-5). Occasionally one 
would expect a more critical approach 
to the message. Thus we read v.g.: 
'During his Public Life, Jesus made 
extraordinary claims. For example he 
said: that he was God. ..". His resur¬ 
rection “was the great sign that he was 
God” (p. 57). 

In spite of the restrictions made, the 
two Guides may prove a good instrument 
m the hand of teachers and Bible study 
group leaders who have a good knowledge 
of the Bible. 

J. Vouxaert, SJ. 
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The Community of the Beloved Dis¬ 
ciple. By Raymond E. Brown. New 
York/Ramsey, Paulist Press , 1979. Pp. 
204. i 3.95. 

Vidyajyoti published a review-article 
of this work by a leading biblical scholar 
of today who is also a member of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission. The 
book was published conjointly, in Eng¬ 
land by Geoffrey Chapman and in USA 
by the Paulist Press. We may refer our 
readers to the study published in Vidya- 
jyoti 1980, pp. 437-440, where our 
reviewer, while showing the importance 
of the theme treated by the author, 
discussed his method and offered some 
critical comments. 

J. D. 


Religion 

ReUgtonskrltik von der Aufklttrung bis 
zur Gegenwart. Autoren-Lexikon (Her- 
derbiicherei. 716). Edited by Karl-Heinz 
Wf.OER. Freiburg, Herder, 1979. Pp. 
320. DM 8. 

The criticism of religion and of the 
Christian faith during the past centuries 
has succeeded in creating in many of our 
contemporaries a certain confusion of 
mind and an unsettling of past certainties 
as to the problem of God and the true 
nature and value of religion and religious 
faith. However, only rarely are the 
challenges met by a precise knowledge of 
the critical arguments put forward and 
of their respective strength. Here the 
present dictionary ofTers assistance. It 
presents a concise but substantial survey 
of the positions of 93 outstanding authors 
in the criticism of religion, from the time 
of the enlightenment until today. It 
adds very helpful cross references,-and 
at the end of each contribution select, 
directly relevant bibliographies. 

This is the only lexicographical survey 
of the newer criticism of religion known 
to us. The articles concentrate on 
working out soberly the initial and basic 
positions from which the various critics 
develop their thought. Their ideas are 
mostly evaluated within their own system. 
The book is well edited. The cnoice of 
authors dealt with, not surprisingly, 
betrays a central European perspective. 
From the 93 authors dealt with, only 
12 belong to the world of Anglo-Saxon 
writing. Non-Christian criticism of reli¬ 
gion have not been taken into account. 

The work deserves to be viewed as a 
model for a similar study, within the 
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modem multi-religious and multi-ideo¬ 
logical context of India, which is very 
much needed. . _, 

Christian W. Troll, S.J, 


Grace 

The Experience mad Language of Grace. 
By Roger Haight, S.J. New York / 
Ramsey, Paulin Press, 1979. Pp, 186. 
$ 4.95. 

This book, conjointly published by 
Gill and Macmillan, Dublin, and Paulist 
Press, New York/Ramsey, was reviewed 
in Vidyajvoti 1980, pp. 392-393. Our 
reviewer wrote: “The volume is a valuable 
contribution to the study of grace. It 
will prove especially helpful for seminar 
work, also at post-graduate level.” For 
further comments readers are referred 
to last year’s volume. 

J.D. 


Moral Theology 

Readings in Moral Theology Vol. 1: 
Moral Norms and Catholic Tradition. 
Edited by Charles E. Curran and Ri¬ 
chard A. McCormick, S.J. New York, 
Paulist Press , 1979. Pp. viii-362. $ 5.95. 

Curran and McCormick have done 
an excellent service to students and 
professors of moral theology everywhere 
by bringing together in this volume 
significant articles on the topic of moral 
norms and Catholic tradition, which 
appeared in different journals since 1967. 
The articles by well-known Catholic 
moral theologians reflect the recent 
thinking on moral norms. Of late much 
has been written on this theme, especially 
in Germany and the U.S. People who are 
familiar with McCormick’s "Notes on 
Moral Theology” in Theological Studies 
would have read his summaries and 
comments of most of these articles. The 
hook now makes them easily accessible. 
The 12 articles critically examine tradi¬ 
tional principles and terms, such as the 
principle of double effect, moral abso¬ 
lutes, the distinction between direct and 
indirect, teleological and deontological 
arguments, etc. The articles of Knauer, 
Fuchs, Schuller, Connery and Quay are 
important contributions on the founding 
of moral norms. They open new pers¬ 
pectives, offer needed clarifications and 
Point to the direction in which the 
debate is taking place. This does not 
mean that they offer final and definitive 


conclusions. Rather, the discussion must 
continue and the perspectives opened 
here must be deepened. The book is a 
must for every serious student of moral 
theology. 

S. Arockiasamy, S.J. 

Straggle and Fulfillment By Donald 

Evans. London, Collins, 1980. Pp. 238. 
£ 6.95. 


The book treats of human fulfillment 
from the point of view of religion, mora¬ 
lity and psychotherapy. The author 
shows clearly and systematically how in 
the dynamics of human struggle and ful¬ 
fillment religion, morality and psycho¬ 
therapy form a unity. He centres his 
study around eight basic life-affirming 
stances and their opposites, calling them 
attitude-virtues and attitude-vices. In 
Part I he deals with trust and distrust, 
analyses their constituents and shows 
how religion, morality and psychotherapy 
are here related. Part 11 takes up the 
remaining seven attitude-virtues (humi¬ 
lity, self-acceptance, responsibility, self- 
commitment, friendliness, concern and 
contemplation) and their opposites. The 
author points out the pattern of priorities 
present in them. The last three virtues 
are expressions of love, and have priority 
over the others as “supreme goals in 
human life". But they need the first 
five as pre-requisites, and among these 
trust is the most basic. Evans is here 
influenced by authors like Erik Erikson, 
H. R. Niebuhr and Tillich. The chief 
merit of his book is its interdisciplinary 
approach to the understanding of human 
struggle and fulfillment. 

S. Arockiasamy, S.J. 

Moral Decisions. By Gerard J. 
Hughes. London , Darton, Longman and 
Todd, 1980. Pp. 60. £ 1.50. 

This little book by the author of 
Authority in Morals presents in concise 
form the present-day debate and thinking 
on basic moral questions and moral 
reasoning and language. It is made up 
of two parts. 

Part I deals with various dilemmas 
in Christian moral thinking, such as 
ethics vs theology, imitation of Christ 
and fidelity to the Spirit, obedience to 
conscience and authority. 

Part II proposes a framework for 
Christian morality. It consists in a 
method for discovering our true needs 
as distinct from wants. In conflict 
situations needs must be carefully eva¬ 
luated with reference to the goal of human 
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fulfilment. Morality needs to develop 
a pattern of goals that can be realized. 
At the end of the book the author rightly 
argue* that Christian morality is a mora¬ 
lity for all men. The book is written 
for lay Catholics; it will help them to 
achieve greater responsibility in moral 
decisions. 

S. Arockiasamy, S.J. 

Current Problems in Medical Ethics. 

By George V. I.oao, S.J. AllahaUid, 
St Paul Publications, 1980, Pp, 238. 
Rs 16. 

This is the third revised and enlarged 
edition of a well known book published 
in 1974. While it retains substantially 
the same matter as the earlier editions, 
it contains a number of additions and 
developments. The author has enriched 
and brought up to date the treatment 
of several topics. 

Moreover, Fr Coho draws the atten¬ 
tion of doctors and others to cultural 
values of our society and the need for 
their integration inro the philosophy 
and theology of health care. In the 
chapters dealing with abortion and 
family planning he makes comments 
relevant to the situation in Indyi, in¬ 
cluding legalised abortion and the 
emergency experience of forced sterili¬ 
sation. The chaplet ori family planning 
has been partly rewritten. The author 
discusses lertilisation in vitro with re¬ 
ference to the case of Mrs Leslie Brown's 
test tube baby. Two important new 
features of the preseni edition are the 
treatment of the social aspect of medicine 
and a marked sensitivity to the problems 
of disease and medicine in a developing 
country like India. Hr Lobo rightly 
stresses the need for social lustice in 
medicine and heulth care. The book 
has a thoroughly updated bibliography 
and a more attractive get-up than the 
earlier edition. It Is to be recommended 
to doctors, nurses and priests, and will 
be of interest to moralists in India and 
abroad. 

S. Arockiasamy, S.J. 


Spirituality 

Spiritual Man in a New Age. By Peler 
Sr ins. t.ondon, Oar ton , Longman and 
Todd, 1980. Pp. 54. £ 1.65. 

In this small book the author, with 
deep spiritual insights, dives into the 
ocean of movements, in vogue in the 
world today, which witness to man's 
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search for the meaning of human life. 
He shows that this search is the under¬ 
lying dynamism of such diverse currents 
as; the return to Eastern Mysticism, the 
"Christed Humanity” of Teilhard de 
Chardin, the “Secular City” of Harvey 
Cox, the “Honest to God" movement 
of John Robinson, the 'unconscious’ of 
Freud, the ‘theosophy’ of Annie Bcsant 
and ‘anthroposophy’ of Rudolf Steiner, 
the ’psychosynthesis’ of R. Assaglioli, 
and finally the ’leap epoch’ of F. C. 
Happold. According to Sptnk all these 
movements have one thing in common: 
they all probe into the mystery that man 
is and into his inner world. This probing 
has helped man to rediscover the rich 
dimensions of the spirit within him. 
Man is thus in search for an 'experimental 
wisdom’ which, Spink thinks, transcends 
all ecclesiastical and cultic forms and 
structures. He finds the search of 
modern man reflected in the words of 
Meisler Eekhart: “He who seeks God 
under settled forms lays hold on the 
form while missing the God within” 
(p. 13). The goal towards which the 
human search is moving is a new Christ- 
consciousness. In Jesus there was a 
complete allying of the human indivi¬ 
duality with the Divine Principle. What 
it means to be truly human has been 
manifested in him. We in turn must 
partake of the Divine nature by allying 
with Jesus. 

One admires the author’s ability to 
synthesise coherently so many trends 
and movements in vogue today; this 
makes the book interesting and stimu¬ 
lating reading even if sonic interpretations 
are open to criticism. In the Epilogue 
the author tells us that he has just founded 
a new 'Order', called the Omega Order, 
to propagate the new human conscious¬ 
ness of his vision. 

J. Mathias, _SJ. 

Facing Life’s Questions. By Helmut 

Thikuoce. London, Collins , 1980. 

Pp. 125. £ 6.95. 

Many a time we do not succeed in 
finding answers to our questions because 
in the first place we do not ask the right 
questions. This book procures the 
reader with right and challenging ques¬ 
tions regarding the fundamentals of 
human life. The first part of the book 
deals with 16 themes of topical interest 
for modern man, faced as he is with the 
ever increasing dominion of matter over 
spirit and baffled by the mystery of life 
and death. Though tending to be a little 
speculative at times, the author on the 
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whole is able to illustrate his questions 
with examples and anecdotes drawn from 
a wide pastoral experience. The second 
part of the book has four brief chapters 
on Christmas, Good Friday, Easter and 
Pentecost, in which the author shows in 
the mysteries of Jesus Christ God’s 
answer to the basic questions of man. 
The book provides good spiritual reading. 

J. Mathias, S.J. 

Thought Behind Words. By Jerome 
Aixala, S.J. Artattd, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakask, 1980. Pp. 185. Rs 11. 

This is a collection of a hundred and 
one short articles written over the years 
in popular magazines and now pul 
together by the author. The articles 
cover a broad range of subjects, from 
scripture, Church, sacraments, liturgy 
to literature, from Our Lady, the apostles 
and saints to art, from Rome to India. 
Though short and non-tcchnical, the 
essays are quite informative for ordinary 
readers. They will stimulate further 
study. A simple style and a touch of 
humour make the book even more 
attractive. The book will help many 
Christians to give an account of the hope 
that is in them. 

J. Kerketta. S.J. 


Indian Thelogy and Spirituality 

Prayer and Contemplation. Edited by 
C. M. Vadakkfkara, O.S.B. Bangalore, 
Asirvanam Benedictine Monastery, 1980. 
Pp. xii-400. Rs 25. 

The Asirvanam Monastery of Kum- 
balgud, near Bangalore, organises periodic 
study sessions of biblicists, theologians 
and indologists, in which themes of the 
patristic tradition are studied in relation 
with parallel themes in the biblical and 
Indian traditions. The aim of the 
sessions is to revive Patristic studies in 
our Indian context. This undoubtedly 
is important for the growth of a healthy 
Indian theology. The Fathers provide 
a model for the process of inculturating 
the Ciospel in worlds different from the 
original Semitic culture. The papers 
or a first Seminar of this type were pub¬ 
lished in Indian Theological Studies 15/2 
(March 1978). Prayer and Contempla¬ 
tion is the first volume of a new series, 
“Studies in Christian and Hindu Spiri¬ 
tuality”. 

It contains 18 contributions, divided 
into three sections: Patristic, Indian and 
comparative studies, respectively. Two 
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or three contributions are rather dis¬ 
appointing, as they deal with very general 
and well-known data; the other essays, 
however, show a high quality of research, 
although some deal more with theology 
(e.g. of Augustine) than with spirituality 
proper. One would wish future studies 
to show more explicitly the concrete 
manner in which the Fathers tried to 
integrate Greek, Syrian or Latin culture 
with the Gospel. Among the papers 
it is a pleasure to recommend the two 
studies by Swami Bhajananda of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, on Patanjali Yoga 
and on “Worship in Hinduism and 
Christianity”, both of which show an 
uncommon knowledge of both the Chris¬ 
tian and the Hindu tradition. It is a 
surprise to hear from a Hindu monk 
that Christian spirituality “has always 
maintained an integral approach to Rea¬ 
lity” and has not been bedevilled by the 
conflict between bhakti, jil.'ma and karma! 
Some of the papers tackle areas of the 
Hindu tradition less commonly known, 
like the thought of the 14th century 
advairin Vidyaranya, or of Madhvacarya. 
Such studies begin to cut new ground in 
Indian studies. 

Unfortunately the editing and proof¬ 
reading leave much to be desired. The 
Index contains only 127 words. We 
wish the series a bright future; we hope 
that it will encourage theologians in 
India to learn from the Fathers and 
to derive from them an inspiration for 
their demanding task of expressing the 
Gospel in the culture of the country. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 

The Experiential Response of N, V. 
Tilak. By Planthodathil S. Jacoii. 
Madras, The Christian Literature Society, 
1979. Pp. ix-127. Rs 14. 

Many of us have heard about Narayan 
Vaman Tilak. His autobiography, l 
Follow After, was once upon a tune a best¬ 
seller. Yet, outside Maharashtra, few 
probably know that he was a Bhakti poet 
of genius. Some of his hymns became so 
popular, at least among Christians, that 
men and women were found singing them 
while working in the fields. 

Dr P. S. Jacob does not only offer reflec¬ 
tions on Tilak and his poetry; he also 
tries to recapture his religious and human 
experience, his living faith. He became 
a Christian in 1895 at the age of 53 years. 
From the end of the last century till 1919, 
the date of his untimely death, he com¬ 
posed many lyrics; his Christayam, or 
Life of Christ in verse, is a classic of 
modern Marathi literature. 
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Tilakk key idea' are well exposed by 
£»r Jacob: God, Father and Mother; 
Christ, the Brother and the Friend, 
Christ, the Crucified; Christ the Lord of 
Yoga. In the fifth chapter the author 
bring* out Tllak’s views on 'Indigenous 
Christianity’. He was a pioneer in foster¬ 
ing "inculturation*. 

in the second part of his book, Dr 
Jacob offers a well-planned selection of 
Ttlak’s hymnody. The English transla¬ 
tions are mostly from the pen of the late 
Fr Jack Winslow, of the Christa Seva 
Sanghum Ashram. Reading this collec¬ 
tion. one discovers intense prayer ex¬ 
pressed in poetry. 

E. R. Hambve, S.J. 


Theological Miscellanea. Edited and 
Published by Lucio im Vi to a Couiinho, 
Goa 1979. Pp. 151). (No price given.) 

This book contains 18 contributions 
from distinguished theologians and educa¬ 
tionists of India tn honour of Mgr Agapitp 
Lourcnco, Dean of the Patriarchal Chap¬ 
ter of Goa and for many years Rector and 
Professor of theology at ihe Rachel Semi¬ 
nary. The contributions present in a 
simple manner the modern post-conciliar 
insights in various areas of theology ai)d 
ntisSology. Fittingly in a felicitation 
volume for a professor of the Goa semi¬ 
nary, three essays deal with the priesthood, 
two with Goan history. The articles arc 
well done. Priests and educated lay 
people will find here a representative 
sample of the open and balanced theology 
whicb is being taught in most seminaries in 
India and will be encouraged to look for¬ 
ward to a deeper understanding of the 
doctrines of our faith, more adapted to 
our present situation. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 


Asian Christian Thinking. Studies m a 
Metaphor and its Message, tiy Cecil 
Hargreaves. Delhi, 1SPCK, 1979. 
Pp, is-185. Rs 20. 

This is the second, revised edition of a 
book firs! published in 1971, The author, 
who has been professor of theology in 
India for many years and has held impor¬ 
tant assignments on an Asian level, was 
well placed to write a survey of Christian 
Thinking in Asia. The original edition 
of the book has been reviewed in this 
periodical (cf. The Clergy Monthly 
1973, pp. 40-41). Our reviewer, while 
stressing the qualities and merits of the 
book, noted that the survey is mostly con¬ 
fined to India and Japan, and for India to 
the Protestant Churches, with only few 
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references to the Catholic tradition. The 
revision made for this edition is, un¬ 
happily, rather superficial. Much thinking 
has been done in Asia over the last 
decade which is not accounted for 
here. References to authors have been 
inadequately updated. The book remains 
a good introduction to the subject for the 
period covered by the first edition. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 

Mission in Protestant Ecumenism 

Das MissionsverStdndnis in der ttku- 
menisch-evangeiikaien AuseiuanderseUtmg. 
By Wolfgang Hewing. St Augustin , 
Steyler Yerlug, 1980. (Studia lnstituti 
Missiologici Societatis Verbi Divini, No. 
25). Pp. 180. DM 28. 

The Protestant ecumenical movement 
has its roots deep in the nineteenth- 
century missionary endeavours of its 
member Churches. It reached a high 
mark in its development at the 1961 
Plenary Session in New Delhi, when the 
World Council of Churches merged 
with the International Council of 
Missions. 

The present study, chronologically 
arranged, shows that from the start the 
WCC’ comprised what has been crudely 
identified as two ‘streams’ or ‘groupings’: 
one primarily Bible-oriented, the other 
mainly socially committed. The study 
also throws light on the influence deve¬ 
lopments in Protestant theology have 
exercised on the thinking and line of 
action of the two ‘groupings’. 

The book is in two main parts. The 
first succinctly traces the history of the 
WCC and of the evangelical movement 
adding, by way of examples, a discussion 
of the thought of Karl Barth and Jurgen 
Moltmann on mission. The second part 
portrays the discussion and, at times, 
confrontation between the ‘ecumenists^ 
and the ‘evangelicals’. The tensions 
between them have arisen from opposing 
views regarding the correct understanding 
of mission: Should mission be defined 
predominantly as proclamation of Christ 
or rather as integral development and 
liberation of man 7 The founding of 
the Lausanne Committee for World 
Evangelisation in 1976, as a body func¬ 
tioning independently from the WCC 
in Geneva, goes to prove the persistence 
of a deep tension which, it may be ob¬ 
served, characterizes much of contempo¬ 
rary Catholic thinking as well. 

The study is historical and descriptive 
rather than systematic and analytical. 
With selected documentary texts pre- 
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Mated in eight appendices, a substantial 
bibliography and well-worked out indices 
(of persons and subjects), it should prove 
a useful instrument of work for missio- 
logists and ecumenists. 

Christian W. Troll, S.J. 

Church History 

A Hundred Years in Bengal. A 

History of the Oxford Mission 1880- 
1980. By Two of the Brethren of the 
Epiphany. Delhi, ISPCK, 1979. Pp. 
vii-159. Rs 12. 

The Brotherhood of the Epiphany, 
more widely known as the Oxford 
Mission, commemorated last year the 
centenary of its establishment in Calcutta 
and in Bengal. This short, but remark¬ 
ably complete, chronicle of its hundred 
years covers practically all the main 
events, institutions, and above all per¬ 
sonalities who made the Brotherhood 
what it has been and still is. 

The Anglican mission to Calcutta was 
inspired by the sweeping Anglo-Catholic 
revival of the first half of the 19th 
century. Anglo-Catholics felt that their 
epithet ‘Catholic’ should express itself 
in a missionary endeavour also. The 
then capital of British India was an 
obvious choice. 

Very quickly the Mission expanded 
and extended, to include the Sundcr- 
bands, certain parts of East Bengal 
(Bangladesh today), above all Barisal 
and Jobarpar. In Calcutta itself two 
centres were built, especially one in the 
North of the City, which later on 
included a students' hostel as well. 
Then there was additional work in the 
Parishes, an industrial school to be 
taken over and later on transferred to 
Behala, on the Diamond Harbour Road. 
This is today the chief centre of the 
Oxford Mission in West Bengal. Mean¬ 
while an Indian brotherhood and also a 
sisterhood had been founded in East 
Bengal. The latter was fostered by the 
Anglican community, the sisters of the 
Epiphany, which had been established 
in Barisal in 1902. 

The reviewer, owing to his personal 
interest in the matter, will be permitted 
to mention the close relationship enjoyed 
by the future Mar Ivanios with both the 
Brotherhood and the Sisterhood of the 
Epiphany. More especially it was 
thanks to the motherly care of Sister 
Edith, who died only in 1959, that the 
bisters of Bethany were trained and that 
Jherr congregation began, still in the 
ayrUn Orthodox Church, on a solid 
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basis. But Sister Edith was also the 
acknowledged leader of the Anglican 
sisterhood, and with Fr Strong of the 
Oxford Mission its co-foundress. The 
story of the relations between Mar 
Ivanios (as Fr P. T. Gheevarghese) and 
the two Anglican congregations is 
briefly and sympathetically told (pp. 48- 

The question of getting Indian 
members for the Brotherhood of the 
Epiphany was solved by 1963. Ever 
since, their number has grown slowly 
hut steadily. 

We also learn how much the Oxford 
Mission has been instrumental in prepar¬ 
ing the setting-up of the new Anglican 
diocese of Dacca in 1951, and later on, 
in 1975, the appointment of its first 
Bengali bishop. Another sisterhood in 
Bangladesh had also been fostered, 
this time along more Indian lines. 
AH these and other achievements in a 
vast field should not make us forget 
the many trials, obstacles and difficulties 
that often beset the Brotherhood. For 
instance, it was not always so easy to 
get the right personnel from Britain, 
replacement sometimes did not measure 
up to the losses; the demands made on 
the Brethren (all ordained priests, 
except for two or three brothers) were 
often too heavy; after the partition, 
became very difficult to remain as 
closely united as in the past, from 
both sides of the border. 

One of the main lessons that can be 
drawn from this inspiring chronicle, 
made still more lively by quotations 
from private diaries, is that a smalt 
body of dedicated men can do enorm¬ 
ously for the spread of the Gospel, 
provided they are ready at times to 
give up existing works and to take up 
new ones, according to change of 
circumstances. 

E. R. Hambve, S.J. 

John de Britto and His Times. By 

Albert M. Nrvftt, S.J. A nan cl, Guiarat 
SahityuPrakaih, 1980. Pp.xi-232. RsJ5 
(paperback); Rs 17 (cloth). 

Oriyur, situated very close to the 
Coromandel coastal line, is not, even 
today, a very impressive place; yet it was, 
on February 10th, 1694, the scene of the 
execution of a ‘Roman Sanyassi’, one of 
the Madurai Jesuits, John de Britto of 
Portuguese origin, who as a missionary 
lived exactly like a Hindu ascetic. 

Fr Nevett, who is familiar with Tamil- 
nadu, has offered to us a new biography 
of John de Britto, St John, canonized in 
1947. Obviously the new biography 
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depend!) much on that published by 
Father Saulitre on the occasion of the 
saint’s canonization, which he entitled 
Rtd Sand. Yet, Nevett has taken the 
trouble of consulting other sources as 
well, some closely related to his topic, 
some less. The result is not only a 
biography of the saint, but also a vivid 
description of 17th century Tamilnadu 
in which be lived. 

T would not dare to say that f am 
always in agreement with the views and 
interpretations of the author. For 
instance, his views on the Syrian Chris¬ 
tians and on the caste-system as it existed 
in those days smack too much of con¬ 
temporary opinion. Also hi- description 
of Cioa is a bit optimistic; in fact, by the 
time John dc Britto saw it, it was already 
quite decadent, if not a ghost of its past 
glory. His use of old gazetteers is quite 
commendable: but in certain cases, like 
that of Marava, much knowledge has 
been added by Dr Kadirvel’s History of 
Mar am. Thanks to this excellent piece 
of research, we know that (he execution 
of John de Britto was not due only to 
religious ieasons, but to political ones 
as well. F.. R. Hambyi , S.J. 

John Ogllvie. Illustrious Son of 
Scotland By Brian Moom, S.J. Mel¬ 
bourne, The Folding Press, 1977. Pp. xvi- 
100. US I 1.40. 

On October 17th, 1976, Blessed John 
Ogllvie, the Jesuit martyr, was proclaimed 
a Saint by Pope Paul VI. The present 
biography was written to commemorate 
the event. 

John was born a Protestant, in 1581, 
(he year when the so-called 'Negative 
Confession’ was published, as a Pres¬ 
byterian manifesto against royal cpis- 
copalisrn. His family belonged to the 
Highland gentry. In 1596, while studying 
in the Germanic lands, he was won to 
Catholicism in I.ouvain, After some 
years spent at the Scots College at Douay. 
he joined the Society of Jesus in Bohemia 
(159k). There also he took his first 
vows, and did his studies for the priest¬ 
hood, wntch were interrupted by a short 
‘regency’ in Vienna. He was ordained 
in Paris in 1610. and went back to Scotland 
In 16(1. 

Another short stay in Paris took place, 
after which John returned again to 
Scotland, this time with another Jesuit 
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and a Capuchin priest. After barely five 
months of a very difficult ministry, 
mostly to the few remaining Catholics, 
he was apprehended by order of arch¬ 
bishop Spottiswoode, commissioned by 
King James 1 to end Presbyterian domi¬ 
nance and to prevent any Catholic 
activity. The arrest took (dace on 
October 4th, 161.1, and the execution by 
hanging on March 10th, 1614. Tae text 
of the long and cruel trial has been 
preserved. It does not speak well of the 
kind of justice done in those days, even 
in the name of Christianity. Ogilvie was 
condemned to death for nigh treason, 
whereby the royal power and its judges 
were apparently whitewashed of the 
religious crime they committed. Ogilvie 
had, however, the last word, as far as the 
judgment of history is concerned; “I am 
condemned to death for religion alone.” 
This was also the iviv popali. 

F. R. Hambye, S.J. 

Religious Liberty in Russia 

May One Believe — in Russia ? Viola¬ 
tions of Religious Liberty in the Soviet 
Union. F.dited by Michael Bourdeaux 
and Michael Rowp. London, Darton 
Longman and Todd, 1980. Pp. xiii-113. 
£ 3.45. (Available from Examiner 

Press Bookshop, 35 Dalai Street, 
Bombay 400023.) 

This paperback is a collection of docu¬ 
ments. They all focuss on the problem 
of religious liberty as it exists today in 
tne USSR. It is not sufficiently 
wcllknown that there is not a single 
country in the socialist ( -communist) 
group where religious liberty is fully 
respected. 

This small volume gatneis a latge 
number of authentic sources. First it 
gives the text of the Soviet State laws 
related to all aspects of State-Religion 
relations; then it shows the curtailing of 
religious liberty under various forms, 
subtle and open, crude and refined, 
official and non-official, which affects 
members of the Orthodox Churches, the 
F.vangelical Churches. Catholics, both 
Latin and Oriental, and also Jews, 
Moslems and Buddhists. Many of the 
documents are appeals launched by 
religious-minded Soviet citizens, so that 
the world at large may know. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 



Book Notices 

The Imitation of Chriet by Thomas A Kempis is published by Anthonv Clarke, 
Wheal Hampstead, Hertfordshire (1980, pp. xiii-157, £ 3.50), in a new translation by 
Robert Dudley. The new translation, both accurate and modern, is the work of 
a scholar and poet. Embellishments and additions to the original text which have 
marred many versions of the book have been suppressed. This makes accessible 
to modern readers a classic which for centuries has been in high favour as an intro* 
duction to the spiritual life. 

A Month with Christ by Murray Elwood, published by Asian Trading Corpo¬ 
ration, Bangalore (1979, pp. 123, Rs 12), offers a practical, self-taught method for 
praying the Gospels. Utilising the concept of “prayerful memory", the author 
writes 30 short meditations destined for all Christians desirous of deepening their 
personal relationship with the Lord. 

Veritas Publications, Dublin, publishes The Inner Truth by Donal Murray 
(1980, pp. 120, £ 2). The book sets out to show how the “inner truth” of our 
human experiences is made clear by the light of the reality which is Jesus Christ. 
It will help Christians to discover the presence of God and of Christ in the 
ordtniry experiences of daily life. 

Veritas Publications, Dublin, also publishes Mary by Patrick J. Murray (1979, 
pp. 175, £ 3). The book is a Marian Anthology devised to promote devotion to 
Mary, Mother of God and of Men. It draws heavily from papal writings, homilies 
and addresses, but also from theologians, spiritual writers and poets, both ancient 
and modern. The book is divided into months and follows the distribution of 
Marian feasts in the new liturgical calendar. 

Also from Veritas Publications, Dublin, comes Welcome to Sunday by Vincent 
Ryan (1980, pp. 84, £ 2.50). It is a historical, theological and liturgical survey of 
the Day of the Lord. The author shows that the primary characteristic of Sunday 
has always been the coming together of the community to celebrate the Eucharist; 
but also that Sunday, as the primordial feast, is meant to be a day of joy. It will 
help Christians to live Sunday in a Christian spirit. 

Again from Veritas Publications, Dublin, comes a short book by Teresa M. 
Lyons, entitled The Family Business (1980, pp. 90, £ 2.50). The business of the 
laiTitly, says the author, is “the growth of all its members, whatever their age”. 
What is meant by human growth, how it is helped or hindered in the family — such 
arc the questions tackled by (he author at the level of every day life. While aware 
or the difficulties to which family life is subjected, the author trusts its power to 
bring family members to human and Christian maturity. 

Darton, Longman and Todd, London, publishes F.nfolded In Love (1980, pp. viii-72, 
t 1.50), consisting of “Daily Readings with Julian of Norwich". The beautifully 
illustrated pocket-book offers short extracts from Julian’s Revelations of Divine 
f-ove, rendered into modern English. The book is available at Examiner Press 
Bookshop, 35 Dalai Street, Bombay. 


A Missionary Indeed ! A Missionary in Deed !, printed at Sallak Printers, 
Mangalore (1980, pp. 214), is a biography of Fr Peter Caironi, S.J., written by 
~l Taffarf.l, S.J. Fr Caironi ministered to the Palayas, the Harijans of North 
Kerala, and died in 1966. The biography shows how be succeeded to integrate 
in his ministry both evangelisation and development. 

Under the title Promotion of Social Justice (1980, pp. 60), the Indian Social 
institute, New Delhi, publishes the document on “Justice in the World”, issued by 
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the 1971 Synod of Bishops in Rome, and the Apostolic Letter of Pope Paul VI, 
Octogesima Advenlens, of the same year. The documents are preceded by a short 
introduction by Alfred m Souza, it is hoped that this publication will help to 
spread the message, unhappily too little known, of two documents apt to awaken 
social awareness in the Church. 

The CBCI Commission for Labour, Catholic Centre, Madras, publishes a revised 
edition of Personnel Administration is Church-related Institutions (1980, pp. 196, Rs 
12). first published in 1975 (cf. Vidyajyoti 1976, p. 377). The CBCI Plenary 
Session of Hyderabad 1975 has officially recommended this handbook for the guidance 
of administrators in Catholic Institutions. The revised edition incorporates the 
experience of the last years. It should help our institutions to translate into action 
the principles of social justice in the matter of wages and labour relations. 

A Day with Pauio Freire, edited by George Mathew, published by ISPCK, Delhi 
(1980, pp. 109, Rs 12.50), is the record of a discussion held with Paulo Freire. The 
discussion centred on problems of justice and the liberation of people. Contribu¬ 
tions by the participants have been preserved in their original form; hence the 
rawness of some of the views expressed, but also their force as personal testimonies. 

* » * 

We have also received, published by Asian Trading Corporation, Bangalore, 
a booklet by Marie Mignon Mastarunhas, entitled Counselling Youth (1980, pp. 
103, Rs 7.50). The handbook deals with love, sex and marriage, and is meant for 
ail those, parents and teachers, concerned with giving youth correct knowledge and 
values. 

Between Two Worlds by Carol Graham, published by The Christian Literature 
Society, Madras (1980, pp. 49, Rs 3.50), is the account of the author’s life and work 
as a missionary in the Church of Sbuth India, particularly among Indian women 
whose role in the Church the author contributed greatly to foster. 

Doing Applied Science in a College hy Richard P. Riesz is also published by 
The Christian LUerature Society. Madras (1980, pp. 24, Rs 2). The author is Dean 
or Academic Affairs at the American College. Madurai. He shows how educational 
resources in a college can be utilised both for teaching and research and for the 
service or the wider community. 

^0 its Better 3 ourself Books Scries, St Paid Publications, Allahabad, publishes 
nMhe Leadership Your Target by George Kaithoui. (1980. pp. 143. Rs 6.50). The 
nook mves theoretical instruction and practical guidance in various aspects of 
leadership. It will help youth to ussumc a leadership role in society. J.D- 

* • * 

Community and Growth. Bv Jean 
Vanieh. Allahabad, St Paul Publica¬ 
tions, 1980. Pp. 252, Rs 18. 

Community building is an important 
aspect of Church renewal; but it is 
one where it is supremely important to 
reflect on experience and concrete reali¬ 
sations. This is what Jean Vanicr docs 
in this book as in previous ones where 
he shared his experiences in the commu¬ 
nity or VArche. The first edition of the 
book has been reviewed in our pages 
(sec VrovATYon 1980, pp. 393-394) 

This Indian edition by St Paul Publi¬ 
cations, Allahabad, is welcome. J.D. 


See also pp. 123, 131 


Gurus, Ashrams ami Christians. By 

Vanimna. Madras, The Christian 
Literature Society, 1980. Pp. 13 J. 


The publication of an Indian edition 
of Sr Vandana's book can only be wel¬ 
come, ' s hoped that it will help 
Christians towards a better understand¬ 
ing of Hindu ashrams and wilt prosper 
the development of the Ashram move¬ 
ment among them. The book has been 
reviewed in this periodical. When first 
published by Darton, Longman and 
Todd in 1978. We may refer our readers 
to VmvAJYOTi 1979, p. 291. J.D. 
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«f Ac Sect—rat af RMCdUin by George V. Lobo, jl The froth 
^..iw isariich in the new rite of Penance needs simple, reliable end constant 
e rflhaattaw boefa u to its perspective and on its t several >vsrt aculacer. The book 
ttroM u iada answers oa both counts. It highlights the need of an interior change 
if heart and throws into bold relief the social dimension, Wbat is more, the 
scriptural samples for examinations of conscience and other practical hints suggest 
for the busy pastor, for families and for every sincere penitent the graded and 
mrided steps through which to get at the heart of the matter — the integration of 
gjamental worship and daily hvhtg in the authentic gospel terms of true children 
of God. 187 pp. Rs. 13.50. 


1 The Omaris Expkiaed by Sean B. Keikhcr, C.Ss.R. The reader will find in this 
book a modern approach to the gospels a synthesis of one man’s study and teach¬ 
ing for over a number of yean. It will serve as a useful and handy Introduction 
for young people approaching serious gospel study fen die first time, in particular 
the junior seminarians and sisters undergoing formation. 320 pp. Rs. 22.00. 




3. Gathellc Marriage Trib—» Procedure: An introduction: by Fr. G.J Taylor. This 
is e guide book for all those who work andj are interested in marriage tribunal. 
Intended to introduce priests to marriage tribunal work, to help beginners to find 
their way through the inherent complexity of diverse cases, frequently baffling even 
to the thoroughly trained members of the Court. 404 pp. Rs. 28.00. 


4, CMm aad Sees Living Experience of Jesus Christ: by |Fr. J. N. M. Wijogaards. 
Taken up an old problem (Is mystical experience offered to ail or is it to be the 
privilege of a few 7) which is also very actual in Bndia. (What is the experience 
of Goa offered by Christianity 7 Wbat is its specificity ?). The book introduces a 
new dimension — the role of Scriptures in that experience. 254 pp. Ra. 15.00. 


J. Understanding CoaoMdcmtioa Madia by Jacob Johnson Sraampi. The book 
presents an elaborate initiation to the serious study of cinema, television, radio, 
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Editorial v 

■ V 

: < t' <*, 

“The Church, Holy and Catholic, which is the Mystical Body of 
Christ, is made up of the faithful who are organically United in' 
Holy Spirit through the same faith, the same saeraipisnts, a 
same government and who, combining into various^ 
gether by a hierarchy, form particular Churches or 
these there flourishes such an admirable brotherhood that this variety 
within the Church in no way harms her unity, but rather manifests it.,.. 



:o- 
wcen 


“Such particular Churches, whether of the East or of the West, 
although they differ somewhat among themselves in what are called 
rites (that is, in liturgy, ecclesiastical discipline, and spiritual heritage) 
are... of equal dignity, so that none of them is superior to the others 
by reason of rite. They enjoy the same rights and are under the same 
obligations, even with respect to preaching the Gospel to the whole 
world (cf. Mk 16, 15) under the guidance of the Roman Pontiff” ( O.E. 
nn. 2-3). 


This weighty declaration of principle made by Vatican II ought to 
inspire the three individual Churches in India as they search for ways 
and means by which they may better respond to their common 
mission. That in the difficult task of establishing norms of collabora¬ 
tion we need to rise above particular interests and make the evangelisa¬ 
tion of the country our sole determining criterion, has been well said 
recently. Addressing our bishops, BfMA II wrote at the end of last 
year: We would hope that the authorities of the three individual 
Churches in India will face the problem in full sincerity and mutual 
openness, and devise adequate solutions, having for their paramount 
concern the common evangelising task of the three Churches.” In his 
address to the bishops of the Oriental rites during their ad limina visit 
last year. Pope John Paul II stressed the same point. Alluding to 
the pastoral care of Oriental Catholics in Latin dioceses, he recom¬ 
mended collaboration between the bishops of the various rites and, 
in view of this, dialogue at national and regional levels: “The common 
concern of the bishops of the emigrants’ places of origin and the 
bishops of their new home requires a harmony of relationships and a 
spirit of fraternal collaboration. It is my most earnest desire, and 
my conviction, that the Episcopal Conferences, whether that of India 
or the regional ones, will find a way to develop a just manner of pro¬ 
viding for this need.” 

The issues involved are many and complex. There is, on the one 
hand, the legitimate desire on each part to develop a cherished heritage 
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and, on the other, the need to adapt to a missionary situation; there is 
unity and communion to be preserved and fostered with no prejudice 
to a rich diversity and pluralism; there is personal pastoral care to be 
combined with viable Church structures; there is the interaction be¬ 
tween the individual and the particular Churches, between the local 
and the universal Church. There is the relationship between the 
regional and national episcopal conferences, and again between them 
and the bishop of Rome who presides over the charity of all the 
Churches. There are the problems of territorial and persona) jurisdic¬ 
tion, of single or plural jurisdiction, of mono-ritualism and bi-ritualism, 
and — it should not be forgotten — the need to think in terms of a 
rite for India, one yet diverse and truly at home in each region. The 
solution of all these problems will only be possible if all think in terms 
not of the past but of the future, not of limited interests but of the 
Christian witness to the country. 

Dialogue will not be easy. It will be necessary to look back in 
the recent past to the Resolutions made at the All India Seminar on 
the Church in India Today, and to other more specific agreements, 
to sec whether and how far these have been honoured. But this 
exercise in self-criticism will not by itself suffice. A fresh departure 
may need to be made, and the thinking today should be in view of the 
Church of tomorrow. Perhaps the three individual Churches of India 
need to be converted anew to the Gospel in order that a truly ecumeni¬ 
cal spirit may prevail. , 

The ecumenical parallel is worth keeping in mind here. The 
Christian Churches have started on their search for organic unity. 
This surely will require unity of faith, resulting in unity of worship 
and mission; but no less surely it will imply full respect for legitimate 
differences in traditions and Church Order. It is not easy today to 
foresee in what concrete form this will be realised, but it is clear that 
many problems of organisation will arise which will not be solved 
without a return of the Churches to the Gospel. That the same spirit 
should animate the present search of our three individual Churches 
for deeper cooperation in their common mission is borne out by the 
ecumenical dimension inherent in the question. 

The present number of Vidyajyoti publishes two articles which, 
it is hoped, will help to give a direction to the dialogue. The first 
article provides the necessary back-ground material and information 
without which the discussion would take place in a vacuum. As 
Secretary of the Pontifical Commission for the Revision of the Oriental 

Code, Fr I. Zuzf.k is well placed to inform our readers both of the 
norms which the Church’s tradition has evolved in answer to the 
problem of extra-territorial jurisdiction and of the new possibility 
envisaged by Vatican 11 of an “aggregated" hierarchy of Oriental rites. 
Without entering into the juridical aspects of the problem, the second 
a I ij • P- Puthanangady, stresses the missionary spirit which 
should guide the reflection of the three Churches in their search for 
deeper cooperation in a common task. That task is the Christian 
mission to India and its people. 




The Authority of Patriarchs 
Outside the Patriarchal Territory 

V v 

Ivan Zuzek, S.J * 


T HE issue at hand can be described briefly in the following terms: 
“whether the jurisdiction of Oriental Patriarchs must be changed 
from territorial to personal so as to extend to all the faithful of 
their own rite living anywhere in the world ?” Yet, even if we substi¬ 
tute the term potestas regiminis for jurisdictio, this formula does not 
appear to be an adequate presentation of the issue involved. As a 
matter of fact, the potestas regiminis is always applied to persons, and 
as such is always “personal”. Vatican II describes the diocese as 
“that portion of the people of God which is entrusted to a bishop to 
be guided by him” (Christas Dominus, n. 11). Territory, on the other 
hand, does not constitute a diocese as such, but is merely one of the 
diverse ways in which to determine a “portion of the people of God”. 
Nonetheless, of all the other determining elements of such a "portion", 
throughout the Church’s history, territory has been the most com¬ 
monly used. It should be noted, however, that, solely the potestas 
iudicialis and the potestas legislativa are strictly “territorial” in CIC 
c. 201, while the potestas voluntaria may be exercised also over “sub¬ 
jects absent from the territory”. 

From what has been said, it is clear that no "jurisdiction" is 
completely “personal”, except that of the Supreme Pontiff. One might 
speak of “territorial law”, but it is difficult to apply the term “terri¬ 
torial” to that of “authority". Considered in these terms it becomes 
evident that the issue is not adequately defined by the above formula. 
Further distinctions and determining factors must be brought into play. 

If the authority of bishops, which is of "divine law", is not m every 


•Ivan Zuzek, S.J., is the Secretary of the Pontifical Commission for the Revision 
of the Oriental Code. The article published here is the Report on the work of the 
Commission, originally presented at the Conference of the Canon Law Society of 
Crest Britain, on May 18th, 1978. The Report has been published in Nuntia 6 
(1978), pjj. 3-33. The present abridged form of the Report dispenses with some 
technicalities, contained mostly in the foot-notes of the original text. The last 
section of the Report presents and discusses various draft proporals for the new 
Oriental Canon Law; as the new law is still in the making, this elaborate discussion 
has been left out here. (Ed.) 
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aspect “personal”, it will help to determine more precisely the “perso¬ 
nal” or “territorial” aspects of the authority of Oriental Patriarchs in 
the Catholic Church. This is certainly a most ancient and venerable 
institution, but, it must be remembered, of “ecclesiastical” origin. 
Perhaps the issue could be expressed more appropriately in the follow¬ 
ing terms: "whether the power of Oriental Patriarchs over the faithful 
of their rite living outside the Church territory over which they preside , 
should he the same as the power they exercise over the faithful of their 
rite in their territory ?” 

I. Canons of the First Millennium 

There is little doubt about the absolute character of the principle 
of “territoriality” affirmed in the ancient canons, which always circum¬ 
scribed the ambit of authority of bishops and patriarchs. It is not 
out of place to underline that it was this principle, applied by the 
supreme authority of the Church to all particular Churches, that main¬ 
tained for centuries the necessary order and discipline in the Church 
Universal 

The sixth canon of the Council of Nicea (325) mentions the exist¬ 
ence of patriarchal territory (without using the word “patriarch”, which 
came into use only in the fifth century). 

This canon attributes to the Alexandrian Bishop supra-episcopal 
authority within the limits of the civil diocese of Augustana (Egypt), 
which in those times meant all of Egypt, Libya and Pentapolis. The 
canon likewise confirms a similar authority of the Bishop of Antioch 
in the Roman civil diocese of the Orient, and of the metropolitans in 
other provinces, in rather ambiguous terms (“in the other eparchies"), 
piobably referring to the Roman civil dioceses of Thrace, Pontus and 
Asia. 

Notwithstanding canon 6 of Nicea T, not all went well in- the 
Church as regards the observance of the imposed limits of this canon. 
Fifty-six years later, the Council of Constantinople I (3X1), had to 
repeat (can. 2) the decrees of Nicea, using a more emphatic language 
such as “by no means, not at all” (nii/iuu/uam), “only” ( solum ; solum- 
modo ), “in measure to, only, just” ( tantum, ea ionium, tantummodo). 
This was nectssary to prevent the exercise of episcopal authority 
beyond the established territorial limits. In this canon it is evident 
that dioceses are taken in the sense of the civil divisions of the Roman 
Empire. These were vast territories, each of which contained many 
“dioceses” in the ecclesiastical sense, all united under an archbishop. 

The juridical figure of the archbishop coincides with that of a 
“patriarch"; he too presides at a synod. The “patriarch” and bishops 
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gubemant, regunt, dispemmt exclusively in the territory assigned to 
them by a superior authority which, in so far as the “patriarchs” are 
concerned in this canon, is an Ecumenical Council. These synods of 
bishops must observe the rules of government established at Nicea, 
that is, attend solely to the affairs of their own province. In other 
words, the synod may enact laws and decrees, exercise its judicial 
| authority exclusively within the territorial limits of its province; and 

this, says the Council, is evident (manifestuni) and hence beyond all 
discussion. 

As to the Churches in missionary territories, which the canon 
defines as “ecclesiae in barbaricis gentibus”, it must be noted that 
these were established outside the confines of the Roman Empire. 
They were “to be governed according to the customs established by 
the Fathers”, which meant that they depended usually on the “Mother 
; Church”. Under this aspect, the limits between patriarchates were 

* more clearly defined in respect of other established ecclesiastical terri¬ 
tories of the Empire, yet flexible in relation to boundaries with the 
"uncivilized peoples" (barbaricae gentes). Thus Alexandria did not 
consider itself limited to the south; Ethiopia was its territory. Simi- 

! larly, in the fifth century, Constantinople considered all lands to the 

[ North as her own. Antioch did the same with regard to all lands to 

the East. 

Some authors affirm that canon 2 of the Second Ecumenical 
Council was soon neglected and disregarded because of the theological 

• disputes, which supposedly multiplied jurisdictions within the same 
territory. But it is necessary here to distinguish between Churches 
“in communion” and Churches in “schism". Schismatic Churches 
were considered “non-Churches”, that is, juridically inexistent; while 
in those patriarchates which were in “communion” the canon was 
observed most strictly and any interference whatsoever in another's 
territory was viewed as anticanonical. 

Canon 8 of the Council of Ephesus (431) assured autonomy to 
the Church at Cyprus, although it belonged (as did Jerusalem) to the 
Roman civil diocese of the Orient, that is to the ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion of Antioch. The canon once again reinforce., the principle of 
strict "territoriality”. 

The Council of Chalcedon (451), in the much discussed canon 28, 
attributed the second place of honour (after that of Rome) to the See 
of Constantinople. At the same time, it limited the “patriarchal 
’ territory” of Constantinople to the Roman civil dioceses of Pontus, 
Asia and Thracia, and to those episcopal sees in barbaricis, which, 
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according to general opinion, signifies the bishoprics in the 
Balkans. 

The circumscription of this territory was determined by the right 
to consecrate metropolitans in the aforesaid Roman civil dioceses and 
bishops in barbaricis (territories). The right to consecrate bishops 
meant juridical dependence of these bishops on the patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

In the ancient canons and other various juridical sources other 
prescriptions may be found which prohibit a bishop from mixing in 
the affairs of another. In this short paper it is sufficient to mention 
the canons of the Ecumenical Councils. One could expect the rule 
of strict territoriality to have its exceptions: and these merit an accu¬ 
rate and scientifically rigorous scrutiny, free of all prejudices which 
would preclude either the one or the other position. 

One exception mentioned by almost all authors is canon 39 of 
the Quini-Sext Council (in Trullo, 691-692). P. Rai, for instance, 
writes that this canon established that the Cypriot faithful driven from 
their island by barbarians and settled on the Hellespont, should conti¬ 
nue to depend on their bishof) of Constantia, who had been given the 
see of New Justinianopolis with all the rights and privileges that he 
had in the former sec on Cyprus. 1 

In 688 a good number of Cypriots moved to the Hellespont 
around Cyzicus at the persuasion of the Emperor Justinian II Rhinot- 
m6ta. to avoid domination by the Arabs who had occupied Cyprus. 
The Archbishopric of Cyprus was transferred to a city constructed by 
the emperor and named by him New Justinianopolis. The transfer of 
the see implied a transfer of the rights of jurisdiction that the city of 
Constantia, the capital city of Cyprus, had enjoyed (can. 39 reads 
“ut nova Justinianopolis Constantianae civitatis ius obtineat"). 

This transfer of lights involved withdrawing the entire province 
of the Hellespont from the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople and conceding all the rights of authority in this area to the 
bishop of New Justinianopolis. Only this latter could consecrate 
bishops in the Hellespont, even of the non-Cypriots, including those 
of Cyzicus. The Council at Trullo, convened three years later, con¬ 
firmed this in its thirty-ninth canon. Byzantine canonists took this 
matter up in their commentaries. According to them the bishop of 
Cyprus obtained jurisdiction not merely over his emigrated Cypriots, 
but over the entire province of Hellespont, which was removed from 

I. p, Rai, “Eglise locale et Eglise-rilc", Proche Orient ChrMen 21 (1971), p 280. 
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the jurisdiction of Constantinople and placed under that of the see 
of New Justinianopo’is. This involved a change (complete transfer) 
of territorial limits of an autocephalous Church, in strict observance 
of the rule, and did not signify “a concession of authority over the 
respective faithful outside the territory of that Church”. From what 
has been said, there is no doubt that in order to change the limits of 
the territory of an autocephalous Church the decision of a Superior 
authority was needed. Let it be added that in this instance one can 
hardly speak of an exception, but rather of the rule: that is the obser¬ 
vance of the principle of territorial jurisdiction itself. The exile of 
the Cypriots lasted only seven years, and it is difficult to ascertain the 
effects of canon 39 of Truilo in its application beyond the limits of that 
immediate historical situation. 

With regard to the patriarchate of Antioch, three instances are 
known of its authority over faithful “outside” its own patriarchal 
territory: the “Catholicosates" of Georgia, of Romagyris (NiSabur, 
the capital of Khorasan), and of Irenopolis (Baghdad). Little can be 
found in the authors about these three cases, yet it is sufficient to 
observe that even in these instances we can hardly speak of a jurisdic¬ 
tion “outside” of the patriarchal territory. Perhaps even the contrary 
may be true in this case. The scholarly work of C. Korolevsky, 
"Antioche”, in the Dictionncire d'Hisioire et Geographic Ecdesiastique , 
III, suggests such a conclusion. 

In summaiy, the Church of Antioch regarded Georgia, Irenopolis 
(Baghdad), and Romagyris (Persia), as her own territory in the same 
way that the Church of Alexandria considered Ethiopia as its own 
territory; and the Church of Constantinople, the territories in the 
Balkans and all the lands to the North. That the island of Cyprus 
and territories of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem were taken from her 
jurisdiction was accepted by Antioch because this had been decided 
by the superior authority of an ecumenical council. But Antioch 
would not accept such changes, least of all in cases where autonomy 
was unilaterally proclaimed, and especially if this was done by the 
Churches considered schismatic or heretic. These were considered as 
juridically inexistent. 

We can assert with some certainty that the traditional principle of 
strict territoriality and the uniform authority of a bishop within his 
own territory weie observed until the beginning of the thirteenth 
century almost without exceptions and that these at any rate confirm 
the mle reiterated nt the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) in canon 9: 
“Prohibemus autem, ne una eademque civitas sive diocesis diversos 
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pontifices habeat, tamquam unum corpus diversa capita, quasi mons¬ 
trum.” 

Pope Gregory IX abandoned this principle shortly after the Fourth 
Lateran Council. In 1239 he conceded complete independence to the 
Catholic Armenian patriarch from the patriarch of Antioch (Latin at 
that time) * 

Departure from this principle is even more evident in Pope 
Innocent IV, who admitted along with a Latin hierarchy in the terri¬ 
tory of Antioch a Greek-Melkite patriarch (in 1247) as well as an 
oriental hierarchy on the island of Cyprus (in 1250) that was directly 
dependent upon Rome. 3 This does not mean that the “principle” of 
“territoriality” was abandoned when dealing with the limits of dioceses 
or patriarchates and archbishoprics. This principle remained intact. 
In order to justify the existence of two authorities in the same terri¬ 
tory a new ulterior criterion was needed by which “a portion of God’s 
people” entrusted to a bishop could be determined. This criterion 
was found in the word rims. Thus, “the portion” was defined not 
once, but twice. 

From what has been said so far, the ancient canons and the actual 
practice maintained until Lateran IV provide no precedents to justify 
the usage introduced shortly after Lateran IV, of duplication and 
multiplication of hierarchies within the same territory, each direc.ly 
dependent on Rome. From the known exceptions to the principle of 
“territoriality” it would be difficult to vindicate any right of an Oriental 
patriarch to institute a hierarchy for faithful living outside the terri¬ 
tory of the Church over which he presides. Though exceptions do 
exist, they require further study and a scientific elucidation. Every¬ 
thing considered, the ancient prino’ple that exceptions confirm the rule 
still stands. 

If. The Byzantine Orthminx Churches and the Ecumenical Patriarch 

Today 

All Byzantine Orthodox Churches acknowledge the sacred canons 
enumerated in the second canon of the Council in Trullo. Altogether, 
there are over 700 canons which constitute the fundamental common 
Code of the Byzantine Churches, all of which, in the view of the Ortho¬ 
dox, are in force until a new Ecumenical Council abrogates them. 
In observance of these ancient canons, each Orthodox Church has a 
well-defined territory, determined, in general, by national boundaries, 
and none dares to exercise its authority over the territory of another. 

2. Fames. Series Ilf, Vol IU, documents 241-244, 254. 

3. Forties . Series HI, Vo) IV, Tomus I, documents 39, 74. 
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Th’s categorically excludes certain affirmations heard now and then, 
as for example, that the patriarch of Constantinople exercises his 
jurisdiction over the entire world. No Orthodox patriarch pretends 
to have the right to establish his own hierarchy, dependent on himself, 
over the emigrants of his own Church who live in the territory of an¬ 
other autocephalous Church, notwithstanding the exceptions in which, 
it may be supposed, a previous consent of the local authority has been 
obtained. This is a very important point — although perhaps not the 
determining factor — to be considered by those Catholics who would 
wish to have Oriental hierarchies established by the Oriental Churches 
themselves in places where the population is almost exclusively of the 
Latin rite, and who propose this for “ecumenical motives”, claiming 
thereby to be more in tune with the “orthodox practice”. 

The discussion about the “diaspora”, that is about those terri¬ 
tories outside the limits of the autocephalous Churches, assumes a 
different guise. Here, the polemics among the Orthodox are rather 
lively, especially between Constantinople and the Church of Russia. 
In actual practice, the autocephalous Churches do not follow the 
position of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. They organize their groups 
of faithful in the diaspora in such a way that they remain dependent 
upon the Church of their origin. The multiplication of jurisdictions 
his bee >me so rampant, that some authors already speak of a “princi¬ 
ple of personal jurisdiction derived from the law of usage” which has 
been formed “ praeter and contra legem". This custom permits that 
various communities, and even bishoprics, be organized on the self¬ 
same te ritory, each under the jurisdiction of an autocephalous Church 
which has its territory in entirely different political entities. “An 
extreme case is that of New York, where at this time up to twelve 
different jurisdictions territorially crisscross one another." 4 

The situation created among Orthodox by multiplying jurisdictions 
in the “diaspora” is accepted by the Ecumenical Patriarchate only in 
virtue of “extreme economy” ("extreme 6conomit”), and only pro¬ 
visionally. It is hoped that the matter will be decided in the planned 
Great Panorthodox Council, as expressed in an official statement on 
24 June 1970, sent by His Holiness Athenagoras I to the patriarch of 
Moscow. Patriarch Athenagoras writes: 

From the very first decades of this century. Orthodox from almost all 
countries where they can be found have massively emigrated to the New 
World, forming thus the actually existing ecclesiastical jurisdictions in America. 
This entails a new phenomenon in the history of the Orthodox Church, a new 
form of Diaspora, an extraordinary and irregular situation, because It permits 


4. R. Potz, Patriarch und Synode in Korutantlnopet, Wien, 1970, pp. 113-12). 
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the coexistence of several metropolitanates on tits same territory, at times 
operating under the same title of ecclesiastical jurisdiction for ethnic groups. 
This is in conflict with the explicit ordinances of the canons, as in the twelfth 
canon of the Fourth Ecumenical Council at Chalcedon, which prescribes that 
'two metropolitans shall not be in the same dioceses'. 

Even though this situation is opposed to the fundamental dogmatic prin¬ 
ciple of orthodox eoclesiology, according to which our ecclesiastical organi¬ 
zation has as its base the unity of all the faithful living in the same place as 
one ecdesial entity, having at its head solely one bishop, by whom the unity 
of the new people of God is reinforced, where ‘there is neither Greek, nor 
lew,.. but Christ is all and in all’ (Col 3, 11); even though this situation is 
in violation of the regime itself of the Church and her holy legislation, 
nevertheless, as long as it is a question of an extraordinary, particular and 
provisional phenomenon, it is judged and considered by Our Very Holy, 
Apostolic, Ecumenical Patriarchal See in the spirit of extreme economy, of 
condescension and tolerance, in order to serve, protect, and promote peace 
and unity among the Sister Orthodox Churches, until such a time as this 
question can be officially examined and definitively resolved by the future 
Holy and Great Council of Orthodox Churches, to which it has been submitted 
for a panorthodox decision. 1 

It would seem that the following conclusion might be drawn. 
The “ecumenical motive”, at times adduced as a reason for acquiring 
jurisdiction outside patriarchal territory, rather advises (a) that each 
Church have its own proper territory which is well-established; (b) that 
no one request jurisdiction over their respective faithful living in a 
territory which belongs to another Sister-Church; (c) that in the 
“diaspora”, that is in those territories which do not pertain to any 
one particular Church, the actual multiplicity of jurisdictions de facto 
introduced in recent times cannot in any way be called an ideal situa¬ 
tion, and must be studied and decided by an authority superior to all 
the Churches. 

lit. The lus Vigens of Oriental Catholics 

a) The Motu Proprio “Clerl Sanctitati" 

The Motu Proprio Cleri sanctitati (1957) retains the principle, 
sanctioned in the ancient canons, of the territorial delimitation of 
patriarchal authority (canon 216, 2, n. 2); “Patriarchae in fideles 
eiusdem ritus extra limites proprii territorii commorantes competit 
potestas quatenus iure communi vel particulari expresse statuatur.” 
It must be noted, however, that those canons in which any specific 
right is “expressly conceded” are very few; of these, two refer to c. 
216, 2, creating an apparent vicious circle; and one refers to a “parti¬ 
cular law”, which does not exist in any of the Churches. 


5. French text in Episkepsis 12 (18 august 1970), p. 22. 
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Actually canon 261 permits the patriarch to send, with the pre¬ 
vious consent of the Holy See, a priest to care for the faithful of the 
respective rite in a given place outside his patriarchal territory, “si in 
eosdem fiddles ei potestas competat ad normam can. 216, 2, n. 2”. 
This same clause appears in c. 262 which permits & patriarch to send a 
priest who shall “paternally visit” the Oriental faithful outside the 
patriarchal territory. Canon 260, 1, n. 2, d, includes two conditions 
of “ius particuiare”. Such “ius particuiare” exceeds the authority of 
the Patriarchal Synod in as much as this legislates according to the 
Motu Proprio, Cleri sanctitati, can. 243, 1, solely for the patriarchal 
territory: the only competent authority in the matter is the Holy See. 
Canon 260, 1, n. 2, reads: “Patriarchae ius est et officium: 1 (n. 2) si 
ita ferat ius particuiare, (d) Hierarcham pro sui ritus ft deli bus extra 
patriarchatum commorantibus designare, dummodo eorundem fidelium 
cura, iure particulari, Patriarchae commissa sit et Sedis Apostolicae 
consensum obtinuerit." 

This canon is again mentioned in Cleri sanctitati, c. 22, 3; but 
here too it should be noted that there are no known prescriptions of 
“particular law”, which entrust to a patriarch the care of those faithful 
who live outside the territory of the patriarchal Church. These faithful 
are subject to the local hierarch, that is to say, usually a Latin bishop, 
wherever a proper hierarchy has not been established by the Holy See 
for a particular rite. Canon 22, 3, reads: “Extra territorium proprii 
ritus, deficiente huius ritus Hierarcha habendus est tamquam proprius 
quern designaverit Sedes Apostolica, firmo praescripto can. 260, 1, 
n. 2, d.” It should be noted that such Orientals always remain 
ascribed to their respective Rite according to canon 14 of CS: “Fideles 
ritus orientalis, Hierarchae vel parocho d'versi ritus legitime subiecti, 
proprio ritui permanent adscripti.” In addition, Vatican Council II 
extends to all Orientals (“ omnes et .singuli ”) the conscientious duty to 
retain, cherish, and observe to the best of their ability “proprium 
ubique terrarum ritum” ( Orientalium Ecclesiarum, n. 4). 

b) The Texts of Vatican Council II 

From Vatican Council II texts wc quote here the following which 
are of paramount importance for our consideration. 

From the Decree on Eastern Catholic Churches, Orientalium 
Ecclesiarum : 

Art. 3: Individual Churches, whether of the East or of the West,... are 
of equal dignity, so that none of them is superior to the others by reason of 
rite. They enjoy the same rights and are under the same obligations, eveo 
with respect to preaching the Gospel to the whole world (cf. Mk 16, 15) under 
the guidance of the Roman Pontiff. 
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Art. 4: Therefore attention should everywhere be given to the preser¬ 
vation and growth of each individual Church. For this purpose, parishes 
and a special hierarchy should be established where the spiritual good of the 
faithful so demands. 

Art. 7, 2-3: By the name Eastern Patriarch is meant the bishop who has 
jurisdiction over all bishops (including metropolitans), clergy and people of 
bis own territory or rite, in accordance with the norms of law and without 
prejudice to the primacy of the Roman Pontiff. 

Wherever an Hierarch of any rite is appointed outside the territorial 
bounds of the patriarchate, he remains attached (aggregate) to the hierarchy 
of the patriarchate of that rite, in accordance with the norm of law. 

Art. 9, 4: The Patriarchs with their synods constitute the superior autho¬ 
rity for all affairs of the patriarchate, including the right to establish new 
eparchies and to nominate bishops of their own rite within the territorial 
bounds of the patriarchate, without prejudice to the inalienable right of the 
Roman Pontiff to intervene in individual cases. 

From the Decree on the Bishops’ Pastoral Office in the Church, 
Christus Dominus: 

Art 23, 3:... Where there are faithful of a different rite, the diocesan 
bishop should provide for their spiritual needs either through priests or parishes 
of that rite or through an episcopal Vicar endowed with the necessary faculties. 
Whenever it is fitting, the latter should also have episcopal rank. Or, the 
Ordinary himself may perform the office of an Ordinary of different rites. 
If for certain reasons, these arrangements are not feasible in the eyes of the 
Apostolic Sec, then a proper hierarchy for the different rites is to be established. 

The first text (Art. 3) requires our most serious consideration. 
Some feel that the only way to affirm an equality among Churches is 
to concede to the Oriental Patriarchs full rights to establish hierarchies 
dependent on them, wherever they might feel it opportune, even 
beyond the limits of patriarchal territory. In this perspective it is 
often said that Oriental hierarchs in the West should depend upon 
their respective patriarchs in the same manner as Latin hierarchs in 
the East depend upon Rome. 

Although this might seem to some to be a satisfactory solution, 
it is difficult to reconcile such assertions with the nature of the office 
of the Supreme Pontiff, who alone has full authority over the entire 
world. Actually it is his priniatial authority that is involved, either in 
establishing Latin dioceses in the East, or Oriental dioceses in the West. 
The one and the other depend immediately upon the Pope inasmuch 
as he is the Supreme Pontiff, fn consequence, one cannot speak of a 
territorial extension of the “Patriarchate of the West”, still less of an 
inequality in the dependence of these bishops. 

Others claim that this equality can be obtained if the Latin bishops 
in Oriental regions should become suffragans of Oriental bishops. 
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Such an arrangement creates new problems when there is a question 
of a multiple Oriental hierarchy in many of the Oriental regions. This 
would also involve the subjection of Oriental bishops in the West as 
suffragans of the Latin bishops, which many orientals wish to avoid 
at all costs. 

The second text (Art. 4), it appears, is the first text of an Ecumeni¬ 
cal Council which expressly abrogates any of the ancient canons 
| (canon 9 of Lateran IV included) which required an exclusive jurisdic- 
| lion in one territory, although, as we explained above, the eatlier 
customs of this millenium could also be considered as abrogatory of 
the ancient canons. 

It must be noted, though, that the term provideatur in Article 4 
| of Orientalium Ecclesiarum , does not specify the authority to which it 
refers. The words ubique terrurum, however, suggest that authority 
which exercises a jurisdiction over the entire globe. This naturally 
excludes local bishops or even patriarchs, who, as declared at the 
[ Council, suo quisque patriarchatui tamquam paler ct caput praesint 
(O.E., n. 9). 

Art. 7 in describing the Patriarcha orivntalis includes the words 
proprii territorii vel ritus, ad nonnam iuris which are significant in as 
! much as the vel substitutes the seu of the Motu proprio Cleri sanciitati, 
can. 216, 2, n. 1. This canon states: “Nomine Patriarchae venit 
j I'piscopus cui canones tribuunt iurisdictionem in omnes Episcopos, 

| haud exceptis Metropolis, clerum et populum aiicuius territorii seu 
ritus, ad nor mam iuris, sub auctoritatc Romani Pontiiicis, exercendam.” 
It should be noted in this connection that the seu had to be substituted 
by vel for linguistic reasons (the alternative would be seu territorii seu 
ritus), but there is little doubt that the Council was not concerned in 
this case with such preoccupations. Probably the change means that 
the Council wanted to underline that a patriarch may have, ad normam 
iuris, jurisdiction over a Rite, leaving the territory out of consideration. 
In theory the concept of a patriarch is not necessarily connected with a 
j territory, nor with a special Ritus if this is taken in the sense of a 
liturgical, disciplinary, and spiritual patrimony. In fact, however, the 
specific meaning of the word ritus is subject to doubt. At any rate, 
both “jurisdictions”, over a territory or over a Rite, should be specified 
by a norma iuris. This norma iuris already exists and the Conciliar 
definition could well be inserted into the new Code even if no canon 
of the present Motu proprio Cleri sanciitati were changed. This, of 
course, is not the intention of the Commission, since other Conciliar 
texts do require a thorough revision of many canons. It should be 
; noted also that if the Council changed the seu ritui of can. 216, 2, n. 1 
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to vel rltui, it also changed art. I of the same canon, which is more 
significant: the patriarchs arc described as those who “suo cuique 
patriarchatui seu ritui tamquam pater et caput praesunt”. The Council 
on the contrary states only “qui suo quisque patriarchatui tamquam 
pater et caput praesint”, omitting the words “seu ritui” altogether. 

Art. 7 (second section), therefore, in regard to practical conclusions 
should be interpreted in the light of other and clearer Conciliar texts. 

Art. 7 (third section), with the word aggregatus introduces into 
law a new juridical figure, not contemplated in the Motu Proprio 
Cieri sanetitati. The “mind of the Council” ( mens concilii) on this 
problem becomes clear from the Modi of 1964, cited by various authors. 
There it is written that the word aggregatio does not deal “de Jurisdic¬ 
tion© proprie dicta, sed dc aliquo nexu, a iure determinando inter 
huiusmodi hierarchas et Ecclesu>m niatrem seu ritum originalcm". 
This is further clarified by a question of one of the Council Fathers: 
“What is the precise meaning of this term aggregatus in its juridical 
sense ?” The response of the respective conciliar commission was: 
“ius canonicum postea determinabit modum illius aggregationis, quae 
exprimit gencrico modo nexum cum hicrarchia patriarchatus.” This 
new canonical figure was defined by the Dvclaratio of 25 March 1970 
(AAS 62, 1970, p. 179), which we shall quote in its entirety below. 
At present, it is this “Declaration” that constitutes the norma iuris to 
which article 7 of the Conciliar Decree Orientalium Ecclesiarum refers. 

The next text cited above front the Dccicc Orientalium Eccle¬ 
siarum (Alt. 9) is of primary importance since it reaffirms the 
sui juris status of patriarchal Churches in "quibusvis negotiis patii- 
archatus”. Here it is difficult to imagine tnat the word “patriarchate” 
could mean anything othei than the territory subject to patriarchal 
jurisdiction. In order to remove any possible doubt, the Council 
added the words “intra fines territorii patriarchalis.” 

The final text for our consideration is that of Christus Dominus, 
article 23, number 3. As wc have already mentioned, in article 4 
of Orientalium Ecclesiarum , the authority that should provide for the 
establishment of parishes for Oriental faithful living outside patriarchal 
territory is not explicitly determined. In the text of Christus Dominus 
n. 23, wc find it clearly stated tliat the local bishop (who, in almost 
all cases, is Latin) should of himself provide for all; only in those 
instances where Ihe measures taken by the local bishop “iudicio Sedis 
Apostolicae fieii non possunt” should there be established the “aggre¬ 
gated hierarchy”. According to article 9 of Orientalium Ecclesiarum, 
this is in the exclusive competence of the Holy See. Neither patriarchs 
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nor any other authority of the "Oriental Churches” is mentioned in 
article 23 of Christas Dominos. 

This brief examination of the Council texts leads to the following 
conclusions. The Second Vatican Council 

(1) presupposes that each patriarchal Church has well-established 
territorial limits, and that 

(2) the authority of the patriarchs and their synods is confined 
to the limits of these territories; 

(3) establishes a new juridical figure, that of the “aggregated 
hierarchy”, which is to be defined in the ius condendum in such a way 
that the ties between Oriental faithful and the Church of origin be 
strengthened on the one hand, whilst on the other, maintaining what 
was stated in the preceding two points; 

(4) requires, wherever need may arise, that parishes or even a 
proper hierarchy for orientals be established for the spiritual benefit 
of the Oriental faithful; 

(5) obliges all local bishops to provide for the spiritual welfare 
of Oriental faithful on the basis of their own authority, and with all 
the means at their disposal; 

(6) reserves to the Holy See judgment in cases where the means 
available to the local bishop are insufficient and when it would be 
opportune to establish an Oriental hierarchy, along the lines of 
aggregation-, 

(7) although it is not explicitly mentioned in any text, the Council 
does not determine how these issues are to be resolved. Oriental 
patriarchs can concern themselves with the spiritual well-being of the 
faithful of their respective rite living outside the patriarchal territory. 
This befits ex natura rei their office as “fathers and heads” of their 
rite, to which their faithful always belong, even though their ordinary 
be a bishop of a different rite. 

c) Post-Conciliar Documents 

The Motu Proprio Ecclesiae Sanctae (6 August 1966) complies 
fully with the Decree Christus Dominus (nn. 23 and 27). Article 14, 
2 reads: “vicarii episcopales ... quoad fideles determinati ritus seu coetus 
personarum, iuxta Episcopi diocesani nominationem, potestate ordi- 
naria vicaria gaudent, quam ius commune Vicario Generali tribuit." 
Paragraph 3 adds that such a “vicar for a rite”, as all other vicars, 
“tamquam officii episcopalis cooperator, omnia, ab ipso gesta vel 
gerenda, Episcopo diocesano referre debet.” This text alone could 
lead to the conclusion that the establishment of a “vicar for a rite” 
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does not require previous consultation with any Oriental patriarch, 
despite the fact that he is “father and head of his patriarchate”. 
Nor does it seem necessary to inform the Sacied Congregation for 
Oriental Churches, which has well-defined authority over Orientals in 
Latin territories, as prescribed in article 44 of the Apostolic Consti¬ 
tution Regiminl Eccksiae Universae. 

The Motu Proprio Ecclesiae Sanctae, article 14, refers to those 
Oriental faithful for whom no Oriental hierarchy has been established. 
As regards such a hierarchy the above-mentioned “Declaration” of 
25 March 1970 contains the norms to be followed at present. We 
quote : 

Concerned with the preservation and growth of Catholic Oriental Churches, 
the Apostolic See, in order to strengthen the bonds between the Patriarchates 
and the hierarchs of their own rite outside the boundaries of the patriarchal 
territory, in order also to promote more efficaciously the good of Oriental 
faithful living outside the Patriarchates, has thought it necessary to establish 
some norms. 

There the S. Congregation for the Oriental Churches, in answer to ex¬ 
press wishes that the prescript of the Conciliar Decree on the Oriental Churches, 
n. 7, 3, be put into practice, declares the following on mandate from the 
Supreme Pontiff: 

1. Oriential Hierarchs outside the boundaries of the patriarchal territory 
may take part, with deliberative vote, in patriarchal synods of their own rite, 
either for elections or business. 

Z. The Patriarch and, Sede vactmle vel impedita , the Patriarchal Adminis¬ 
trator, is bound to convoke to such Synods all and each of the Hierarchs of 
his rite who are outside the boundaries of the Patriarchal territory. 

3. As regards the designation of Hierarchs of their own rite for Oriental 
faithful residing outside the patriarchates, the Patriarch with his Synod may 
through election propose to the Holy See a list of at least three suitable persons, 
the right of the Roman Pontiff to nominate to such office whomsoever he will 
choose being maintained. 

The above norms will hold ad interim until the revision of the Oriental 
Canonical discipline will have been completed. Other prescriptions made by 
the present Oriental Canon Law are hereby abrogated, wherever necessary, 
without however the power of jurisdiction of the Patriarch extending outside 
the boundaries of his Patriarchate {AAS 62, 1970, p. 179). 

IV. The Revision of the Code of Oriental Canon Law 

The question concerning the extension of patriarchal authority 
beyond the traditional territories of the Oriental Churches over which 
patriarchs preside, was entrusted at first to an ad hoc committee of 
con&ultorg of the Commission for study. Though recognizing that the 
principle of strict territoriality was observed up until Lateran Council 
IV, the committee "noted, that perhaps "the fluctuations and movements 
in populations in today's world require that the ancient canons be 
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abandoned, as they provide norms intended for less mobile societies.** 
The opinions brought to the attention of the Commission, either 
at its request or spontaneously, by various Oriental hierarchs were 
given the greatest consideration. The hierarchs are anxious, to cite 
the words of a consultor of the Commission, 

to conserve the Orientals, wherever, they might be, in their rite, to organise 
parishes and Churches, and to aid in the progress of their development, in 
such a way that they be an enriching of the Catholic Church, a traditional 
sign of unity in diversity, a fermentation for renewal, and an entity whose 
importance cannot be overestimated in the realm of ecumenism. 

We wish to recall the solicitude of Vatican Council II for the 
Oriental Churches. The Council solemnly declares itself “desirous 
that they may flourish and fulfil their task with new apostolic vigotlr” 
(O.E., n. 1), and moreover admonishes that all orientals “should 
everywhere retain their own rite, cherish it, and observe it to the 
best of their ability” (ibid., n. 4). Article 24 of this same Decree 
reaffirms that all Oriental Catholics have a “special role to play in 
promoting the unity of all Christians, particularly Easterners, according 
to the principles of this Sacred Synod’s Decree on Ecumenism; first 
of all by prayer, then by the example of their lives, by religious 
fidelity to ancient Eastern traditions, by greater mutual knowledge, 
by collaboration, and by a brotherly regard for objects and persons.” 

Certain Oriental Churches, among them the most ancient, are 
today reduced in numbers. In some instances those members living 
beyond patriarchal territory are almost equal in number to those 
living within this territory. In such cases, ties between the “diaspora” 
and the Church of origin become nearly a question of life or death, 
as many of the Oriental faithful in the emigration, after one or two 
generations, easily lose contact with their own Church- Oftentimes 
this does not mean incorporation into other Catholic Churches, but 
rather a glaring abandonment of the Church, the harbouring of a 
spiritual malaise of indifferent!sm, or the perfidious adhesion to 
atheism. 

The same consultor who was quoted above acknowledges here, 
on the one hand, that 

the Holy See has always defended the right of Oriental Churches to maintain 
their own identity, their customs, their usages, both in the Orient and in the 
diaspora, despite and sometimes even against currents of thought which 
confused Catholicism with Latinism. 

This consultor adds, on the other hand, that it should be no 
wonder if 

the patriarchs and other heads of the Mother-Churches energetically intervene 
in this domain, and that they are considered ardent defender* of this right 
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As such they allege their quality as supreme moderators of their communities 
and rites, fathers to their faithful, and representatives of the entire line of their 
predecessors who have saved from ‘ship* wreck’ (very often exposing them¬ 
selves to centuries and centuries of persecution, mistreatment, insults, and 
sometimes to martyrdom itself) the Christian faith of a good part of their 
ancient Church, once so flourishing and prosperous. 

To compose a scheme of canons which would take into account 
all the factors involved meant : 1) adhering to the Conciliar texts 
on the limitations of authority of patriarchs and their synods to 
patriarchal territory; 2) respecting the authority of local bishops 
in regard to Oriental faithful living outside patriarchal territories 
(Christus Dominus, n. 23); 3) asserting (as did Vatican Council II) 
the position of the patriarchs as “Fathers and Heads” of the faithful 
of their rite; 4) and, finally, affirming the authority of the Holy See, 
which as “the supreme judge of inter-Church relations” ( O.E. , n. 4), 
urges the fulfilment of the Council Decree so that the Oriental 
Churches might “flourish and fulfil with new apostolic vigour the task 
entrusted to them" ( O.E., n. 1). 

If, in the order of time, it is the local bishop who is the first 
to have the strict obligation of providing for the spiritual welfare of 
Orientals, using all means necessary ( Christus Dominus, n. 23), so that 
they be enabled “everywhere to retain their proper rite, to cherish 
and obsetvc it to the best of their ability” (O.E , 4), it is the patriarch 
as “Father and Head” of his Church or Rite who should concern 
himself as much as possible within the norma iuris with the same 
spiritual welfare of the faithful ascribed to his Church. It is in the 
porson of the Holy Father that the duties of all are conjoined : He 
“carries all in his heart”, protecting the rights of all with wise laws 
and ordinances, becoming, like St Paul, “all things to all men”. 

(The author goes on to expose and discuss various draft proposals 
made by the Pontifical Commission for the Revision of the Oriental 
Code, with regard to the Sacred Hierarchy. Taking note of the pro¬ 
visional nature of the texts proposed, he ends by expressing his hope 
that "the Oriental Code, in accordance with the mandate of the Holy 
Father, will ‘preserve intact what is important and venerable', while 
at the same time 'answering the needs of today and being adapted to 
the real conditions of each people — conditions which are changing 
continuously and at a very quick pace' (Pope Paul VI, Allocution to 
the members of the Commission, 18 March 1974).” 



Individual Churches in India 


Relationship and Cooperation 

Paul Puthanangady, S.D.B. 

O UR manner of establishing relationships is very much conditioned 
by our understanding of ourselves and of one another. When 
we relate to another we allow our being to flow out of ourselves 
into the life of the other. This in its turn will determine the attitudes 
we assume and the actions we perform in order to express our 
relationship. Therefore, while we examine the relationship between the 
individual Churches in India, it is necessary to clarify what exactly 
makes us one Church and in what our respective individuality within 
this one Church consists. 

1. An Authentic Church 

I think that two characteristics serve as signs of authenticity 
for the community of disciples of the Lord. One is the vertical 
relationship with the Father through Christ, expressed in the Gospel 
of John: “As the Father sent me, so am I sending you” (Jn 20, 21); 
the other is the horizontal dimension, also taught by the same 
disciple: “By this love you have for one another, everyone will know 
that you are my disciples” (Jn 13, 35). The Church is, therefore, a 
community constituted and living by a process of communication. 
We may even say that she is by her very nature “Communication”. 
Hence, when communication breaks down, the Church loses her 
identifying mark. This is the real meaning of excommunication: to 
be placed in a situation where communication is no longer possible, 
and therefore outside the Church. The role of the Spirit in the 
Church is precisely to maintain communication among the members 
and between the members and the Father. Iraeneus calls the Spirit 
Communicatio Christi. 1 The Spirit reminds the disciples of the Truth, 
and makes them respond to the Truth. Since he is the love of God 
poured into our hearts, his’activity consists in maintaining communion 
within the Church, that is a state of loving communication. This is 
what we call tradition, and the Holy Spirit is its author. 2 Seen in this 
perspective there is a close relationship between tradition and com- 

1. Advtrsus Harreae;, JJJ, 5, 1; 12, 6; V, 33, 7 and 8. 

2. O.V., a. 8. 
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munication, and we may say that the authenticity of a tradition in the 
Church can be measured by its communicability. 

The manner in which the Church expressed her communicability 
has changed with the changing epochs of history. We can distinguish 
three models of this expression in the course of time: the biblical- 
kerygmatic, the hierarchical-scholastic, and the secular-dialogical. 3 
We shall examine briefly each model. The biblical-kerygmatic is tfak 
model the Church adopted in the very early period of her history. 
She communicated by proclaiming the experience of the Lord through 
Word and Rite. During the period the ministry of the Word domi¬ 
nates the activities of the Church. But as she settles down to a more 
organised life, she becomes more institutionalised and, consequently, 
communicates with the world through her institutions and her theo¬ 
logical systems. She does not, of course, abandon the first method 
of communicating through the Word; but even the ministry of the 
Word is institutionalised, theologised, and consequently becomes less 
experiential. It is during this period that rigid distinctions are 
made between rites and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. This has gone on, 
we may say, till the present time. But, with Vatican II the Church 
seems to have entered into a third peiiod, in which she opts for a new 
model: the secular-dialogical. Here she is conditioned in her communi¬ 
cation by the very need she feels to communicate; for this she is pre¬ 
pared to look beyond her institutions, even her theological security, 
in order to enter into dialogue with the men of today. She lays down 
no pre-condition to this dialogue. 

If we, the Church in India, who live in this period of history, want 
to be relevant to our age, we shall have to get used to this third mode 
of communication. This would have the following consequences: 

1. We must be prepared to abandon some of our institutionalised 
ways in order to be the true Church of Christ. This, of course, does 
not mean anarchy or disorder; it would, however, imply to change 
our institutions so that we be able to meet the needs of today. In 
other words, we cannot be Church by mere attachment to such and 
such a tradition or past history; nor can we respect the scope for 
dialogue by absolutising a past in which we arc fully immersed. 

2. Communication in the Christian sense finds its first expression 
in reconciliation. The Church is not only a community in a state of 
mission towards the world; it is also a community of continuous re¬ 
conciliation. Reconciliation docs not merely consist in making up 
after a quarrel has taken place; it is for the Church a basic attitude. 

3. Avery Dui.les, "The Church is Communications", Catholic Mind 69 (1971), 

pp. 6ff. 
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That the Church is reconciled is manifested by the disciples 
meeting around the risen Lord; as a result of which the Church feels a 
common urge to realise its mission, to proclaim the meaning of life 
of the world as disclosed in the mystery of Jesus Christ. All other 
considerations have value only in as much as they effectively serve this 
mission. They lose their meaning if they become a hindrance to its 
realisation. A glorious Church tradition has meaning only in as much 
as it helps us to keep alive within us the sense of mission to the world 
of today. Instead of boasting our past heritage, no matter how great, 
we should make a critical evaluation of the Church and her mission 
in India. We may then realise that we have to a great extent dis¬ 
figured the glorious model handed on to us by Jesus Christ. When 
we look at the past, it should only be to prepare for the future, which 
is full of challenges and serious problems. We shall then face “the 
painful need to transform not only ourselves, but our self-image as 
well ”. 4 5 This will usher in a new spring for the Church in India. 
Indeed we are on the eve of a momentous period in the history of our 
Church- We cannot afford to spend our time discussing matters of 
comparatively little importance. What Cardinal Newman, a great 
visionary and lover of the Church wrote, at a time when the Church 
in England was facing a serious crisis, might well apply to us today, as 
we reflect on the role of the Church in our country: 

Do we not all confess the peril into which the Church is come, yet sit 
still each in his own retirement, as if mountains and seas cut off brother from 
brother? Therefore suffer me, while I try to draw you forth from these 
pleasant retreats, which it has been our blessedness here to enjoy, to con¬ 
template the condition and prospects of our Holy Mother in a practical way; 
so that one and all may unlearn that idle habit, which has grown upon us, 
of owning the state of things to bad, yet doing nothing to remedy it.* 

To put it very concretely and in a manner that is relevant to the 
topic I am dealing with, the issue before us is this: What should have 
our priority: the interests of the Church and her mission, or those of 
the rite groups ? When asking this question, I have in mind 
all the three rites existing in India, and my question is about priority, 
not merely importance. If we seriously intend to translate our ideas 
into action, we must be clear about priorities. 

2. The Oriental and Latin Churches 

Having presented the problem in general terms, I would like to 
deal with it now more directly. We must begin by clarifying certain 
issues; and, in the first place, see what exactly we mean by “rite”. 

4. Alvin Toffier, Future Shock, p. 315. 

5. Vincent Ferrer (ed.), The Essential Newman, p. 95. 
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The term is often used to refer to the outward aspects of the Church’s 
liturgy and organisation—gestures, vestments and insignia, regula¬ 
tions; it is then limited to externals and canonical prescriptions. 
However, Pope Pius XII in his encyclical Orientals ecclesiae 
decus testifies to a much broader concept of ‘rite’: rite in¬ 
cludes everything that has to do with sacred liturgy and hierarchical 
Orders as weH as with other aspects of Christian life. This is especi¬ 
ally true of the Oriental Churches. 

Hence the concept of rite includes the following: 

i) The external rites of worship which have evolved from the 
culture of a people to whom the Gospel has been preached; 

ii) A particular theology which is the result of a people’s reflection 
and meditation on the Word of God in its cultural situation; 

iii) An ecclesiastical organisation and mode of governing that 
has emerged out of the particular life-situation of a people that has 
been evangelised; 

iv) A spirituality that is based on a particular manner of ex¬ 
periencing the message of the Gospel. 

In short, we may say that the term ‘rite’ indicates the particular 
way of existence of a given Christian community. It is the concrete 
embodiment of the Mystery of Christ in a particular place, with its 
cultural, religious, political and social context. If we apply the term 
in a special way to liturgy, this is legitimate only in as much as liturgy 
is the climax of all the activities of the Church. 

Secondly, when we talk about the Eastern and Western Churches 
we must carefully avoid a danger inherent in that distinction, namely 
that of considering the Eastern Church as somewhat added to the 
Universal Church. This danger was felt very much at the Second 
Vatican Council when the question came up of a separate decreeron 
the Eastern Churches. Many questioned the expediency of such a 
decree on the ground that it would inevitably make the Oriental 
Churches appear as an exception. The Eastern and the Western 
Churches are in fact two different expressions of the univeisa.1 Church 
and, therefore, not only is there perfect equality between them, but 
each also belongs to the other because in each the whole mystery of 
Christ is realised. Hence, speaking of the Eastern and Western 
Churches too much in terms of their differences might pave the way 
for a wrong idea of the Church’s universality, in which the Church 
universal is practically identified with the Roman Catholic Church. 
In India too we need to keep this in mind, as we reflect on the reality 
of the Church in our country. In fulfilling the mission of Christ we 
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must make sore that we are giving expression to his mystery through 
the cultural media of the people whom we evangelize, and do not 
merely claim a right to establish churches with an institutional shape a 
priori. 

In the light of these considerations we can say that the Oriental 
and Western Churches belong to the very structuie of the Church: 

That Church, Holy and Catholic, which is the Mystical Body of Christ, 
is made up of the faithful who are organically united in the Holy Spirit through 
the same faith, the same sacraments, and the same government and who, 
combining into various groups held together by a hierarchy, form distinct 
(particulates) Churches or rites. Between these, there flourishes such an ad* 
mirable brotherhood that this variety within the Church in no way harms her 
unity, but rather manifests it.* 

Different rites had to come into being due to the cultural expres¬ 
sions of the Mystery of Christ: 

The heritage handed down by the apostles was received in different forms 
and ways, so that from the very beginnings of the Church it has had a varied 
development in various places, thanks to a similar variety of natural gifts and 
conditions of life.’ 

3. The Indian Situation 

We have already seen that the Church is a community of com¬ 
munication. We also have seen that this communication continues 
through the centuries through vaiious groups of peoples belonging to 
different cultures. There remains for us to see how all this is appli¬ 
cable to India. In our country, we have three liturgical and canonical 
rites: the Roman Rite, the Syro-Malabar Rite, and the Syro-Malankara 
Rite. These three groups, institutionally constituted, must express the 
mystery of Christ in India with its great variety of cultural forms and 
customs. To the Church in India, irrespective of its rite differences, 
belongs the common mission to evangelise the people of the country, 
that is to make the mystery of Christ a visible reality in their midst. 
This demands the coming into existence of various cultural expressions 
of the one mystery of Christ. 

The seed which is the Word of God sprouts from the good ground watered 
by divine dew. From this ground the seed draws nourishing elements which 
it transforms and assimilates into itself. Finally it bears much fruit. Thus, 
in imitation of the plan of the Incarnation, the young Churches, rooted in 
Christ and built upon the foundation of the apostles, take to themselves in a 
wonderful exchange all the riches of the nations which were given to Christ as 
an inheritance. From the customs and tradition of their people, from their 


6. O.E., n. Z 
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wisdom and their learning, from their arts and sciences, these Churches borrow 
all those things which can contribute to the glory of their Creator, the reve¬ 
lation of the Saviour’s grace, or the proper arrangement of Christian life.* 

So the mission of the evangelising Church in India is not to 
create a Roman Church or a Syro-Malabar Church or a Syro-Malan- 
kara Church, but a Church that is deeply rooted in the culture of the 
people we are evangelising. This will result in the formation of the 
particular Churches of which the Council’s Decree on Missionary Acti¬ 
vity speaks: The work of planting the Church in a given human com¬ 
munity reaches a kind of milestone when the congregation of the 
faithful, already rooted in the social life and local culture of the place, 
enjoys a certain stability and firmness. This supposes that the congre¬ 
gation can now rely on its own resources, insufficient though these 
may still be, in local priests, religious, and lay people. It also implies 
that the congregation is endowed with those ministries and institutions 
which arc necessary for the people of God to live and develop its life 
under the guidance of its bishop.* These Churches must have their 
appropriate catechcsis, liturgy, theology, spirituality, etc. In other 
words, we must find verified in these Churches those elements which 
we described above as the constituent elements of a rite. Evangelisa¬ 
tion, which is the primary task of the Church in India, should be taken 
in this spirit by all groups in the Church. This will be the way to 
overcome the problems arising from rivalries among rites which have 
their roots in sociological and political differences. 

From the role of the Church as evangelising community, we must 
turn our attention to the established Churches in India with their 
differences based on rites. We cannot ignore this situation, for it mani¬ 
fests its effects in the various fields of the Church’s activity. Due to 
these differences many young people find themselves in a distressing 
situation within the Church. If wc keep in mind that a rite, as de¬ 
scribed above, is the expression of the mystery of Christ in a particular 
place and time with its cultural background, we must ask whether we 
can truly apply the term to the three existing groups in the Indian 
Church- Many of our liturgical expressions have a cultural back¬ 
ground alien to our country. When a liturgical rite needs an elaborate 
historical explanation to become intelligible to people, this is a clear 
sign that it is no longer relevant to them and needs to be changed. 
This becomes all the more evident if in order to explain the rites we 
need to have recourse to cultural expressions and idioms foreign to 
the people. With regard to theology, we all know that our priests. 
Oriental and Occidental, have received the same formation. It is true 

8. A.G., n. 22. 

9. A.G., nn. 8, 9. 15, 20, 22. 
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that some efforts have been made recently and are now being made to 
study the Oriental Fathers and their theology. Such efforts will result 
in a better knowledge of the mystery of Christ as it has been handed 
down to us through the centuries; but they cannot constitute more 
than a starring point for a reflection on the Word of God which in the 
context of the Indian situation must be done anew. And this will 
lead to another theology, distinct from both the Oriental and Occi¬ 
dental. With regard to spirituality, our people, religious and priests 
have all been trained during the past four centuries according to a 
spirituality that is typically Western. The popular devotions, which 
represent an important aspect of the spirituality of the people of God, 
have been to a great extent copied from the West. They do not have 
anything specifically Oriental about them. Hence, for all practical 
purposes the distinction between rites, as we see it in India today, can 
easily be reduced to a difference in external rites of worship. Nor 
would I hesitate to say that these distinctions have a sociological back¬ 
ground reflecting a defect in our social relationships, and perhaps also the 
absence among us of the sign of reconciliation which is a characteristic 
mark of the disciples of Christ. 

At this juncture. I would like to make some observations with 
practical consequences for the life of thv. Church in India. In the first 
place, we must accept the situation as it exists today. Tnis does not 
mean to leave it as it is, but to become fully aware of it, taking into 
account all the factors, both positive and negative, that constitute it. 
Secondly, we need to come to a clear consciousness of the fact that 
there is a Church in India because there is a people called the Indians, 
with all their regional as well as their cultural paiticularities. These 
are realities which wc cannot ignore in any form of relationship and 
cooperation that wc may envisage between the different groups of which 
the Church in India is made. With this background possible ways of 
establishing better relationships and of fostering more effective co¬ 
operation may be suggested: 

i) In our work of evangelisation let us seriously take into account 
the cultural elements of the people whom we evangelise. Wc cannot 
have first evangelisation and then acculturation; both must go hand 
in hand, nay more they must be considered as one activity. 

ii) Since the work of evangelisation and theological reflection in 
context is the common task of the whole Christian community in India, 
we should organise joint ventures of theological reflection in which 
both the Eastern and Western Fathers and theological tradition will 
be taken into account as we seek to give expression to a genuine Indian 
Theology. 
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iii) The Liturgy, and especially the Eucharist, is both the best 
expression of our reconciliation and the starting point of our missionary 
apostolate. We should devise ways and means for fostering the 
common celebration of the Eucharist. This can take many forms: 
the one commonly mentioned is inter-ritual celebration. I know that 
there are objections to this from various sections. But we may be 
able to overcome these objections if we only reflect that external ritual 
elements in the celebration are only a means for establishing commu¬ 
nion; in each of the rites they can be adapted — without changing the 
structure of the rite itself — so as to facilitate the participation of all. 
Could we think of an inter-ritual form for each of the three rites ? 

Conclusion 

I conclude by quoting from the Epistle to Diognetus: “Christians 
are not distinguished from the rest of mankind by either country, 
speech or customs; the fact is, they nowhere settle in cities of their own, 
they use no peculiar language, they cultivate no strange mode of life, 
they conform to the customs of the country in dress, food and way of 
living in general.” 10 

Wc are not to close our eyes to the fact that the Church is not yet 
rooted in any of the non-Western cultures, and that this estrangement 
is the main obstacle preventing the fulfilment of her task to communicate 
the message of Christ to nations fast entering the stream of a new 
history. Here in India we are on the verge of a cultural transforma¬ 
tion. Unless we are rooted in the Indian culture of today, we shall 
fail to influence this process of transformation Our main task as 
evangelisers demands that we face the problem with a sense of urgency. 
We cannot afford to lose time on things of secondary importance. 
Hence, understanding well the spiritual implications of the historical 
situation in which we find ourselves, let us search for the most appro¬ 
priate response to the Spirit who is active in our midst. Every age is 
included in the plan of God, and as prophets we have to discern this 
plan. According to the New Testament the prophetic Spirit is given to 
the Community, and individuals receive the Spirit through the commu¬ 
nity. If we are a community of communication and reconciliation, we 
shall be able to discern the plan of God and we shall rise to the 
occasion by responding to the Spirit. 
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Alienation and Education 

An Indian Case-Study 

Malavika Karlekar* 


I T has become increasingly common to speak of alienated human 
beings in both the developing and industrialised nations of the 
world. In this context, the formal system of education is nailed 
as one of the primary villains of the piece. Global student unrest, a 
rising educated unemployment rate and wastage in schools are seen 
as being causally related to the estrangement of youth. 

India, caught between tradition and modernity, has its share of 
frustrated ambition and alienated young people. To cite a couple 
of diverse examples, the public school product who joins the I.A.S. 
cannot easily comprehend the problems of the oppressed in Srikakulam. 
Similarly, the tribals who get admission to medical colleges in the cities 
often find it difficult to adjust to urban mores. Bharat darsharts, 
learning an Indian language, orientation programmes and so on aim 
at bridging the manifold emotional and information gaps between 
sub-cultures. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to arrive at a workable 
notion of the concept of alienation. According to Istvan Meszaros, 
alienation is “an eminently historical concept” 1 and featured even in 
Judeo-Christian mythology: the fall of man began the journey towards 
self-alienation. As a philosophical idea it was important in the works 
of Ludwig Feuerbach and Georg Hegel in the last century. For our 
present analysis, Karl Marx’s short essay entitled “On Estranged 
Labour”® gives a comprehensive picture of the psychological and 
physical estrangement or alienation of the worker in industrial society. 
Though Marx was primarily concerned with the industrial workci’s 
estrangement from his physical product, his theoretical explanation 

•Mrs Matavika Karlekar is Research Associate at the Department of Socio¬ 
logy, Delhi School of Economics, Delhi University. The paper is a revised version 
of a presentation made at Vidyajyoti, Institute of Religious Studies, Delhi, in a series 
on “Alienation in Indian Society", on November 24, 1980. 

1. IstvHn Meszaros, Marx's Theory of Alienation, London: Merlin Press, 1970, 
p. 36. 

2. See Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, Moscow: Progress 
Publishers, 1939, pp. 64-78. 
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can be reapplied to the formal educational system. Marx was acutely 
aware of the process of production being psychologically “an alien 
activity not belonging to him” (the worker). Further, apart from 
being separated from his physical product, man, the universal, creative 
being is deprived of his essential development by relentless toil over 
which he has no control. This estrangement from “his specific being, 
from his life-activity” results in “the estrangement of man from 
man”.* 

Marx’s metaphysical notion of alienated man can also explain 
the isolation which sets in through the system of formal education. 
According to Ivan fllich, the founder of the contemporary de-schooling 
movement, schools have “become the world religion of a modernized 
proletariat” which make “futile promises of salvation to the poor of 
the technological age”. 3 4 The irrelevance of schooling, he continues, 
explains the alienation of the university graduate in a poor country, 
who empathises more with his North American and F.uropean colle¬ 
agues than his non-schooled compatriots. It also explains the affluent 
child’s loneliness in the modern classroom. Going further, Marxist 
commentators 4 6 on the system of education see the school as a producer 
of workers for the capitalist economy. The notions of discipline, 
obedience and learning by rote prepare children for their future roles 
as employees in an industrial society. Others* have argued that, utilising 
their labour potential, pupils exchange the product of their labour 
for objects: “housepoints, grades or cxaminalion certificates are 
metaphors for wages. Thus, “pupils are transformed into product 
commodities to be sold on the market.” 7 8 The acquisition of knowledge 
via asymetrical teacher-student relationships becomes an essentially 
alienating act: recent research into school curricula" have revealed that 
apart from the child being involved in a process which is alienating, 
the body of knowledge itself, made up of concepts, role stereotypes 
and values, may be unintelligible to many pupils. 

3. Ibid., pp. 72-74. 

4. Ivan Iluch, De-Schooling Society, Harmondsworlh: Penguin Books Ltd., 
1973, p. 18. 

5. Sec for instance Samuel Bowits and Herbert G intis, Schooling in Capitalist 
America, London: Routledge and Kcgan Paul, 1976, for a Marxist interpretation 
of the contemporary school system in the USA. 

6. See Madan Sarup, Marxism and Education, London: Routledge and Kcgan 
Paul, 1978. 

7. Ibid., pp. 139-140. 

8. Known popularly as the ‘new’ sociology of education, the phenomenological 
approach seeks to identify inequalities perpetuated within the school and through 
school knowledge. This is in contrast to the 'old' sociology of education which 
saw society as the cause of structural inequality. Michael F. D. Young’s edited 
work. Knowledge and Control : New Directions for the Sociology of Education, London: 
Collier-Macmillan, 1971, is regarded as being a vital contribution to the development 
of this am approach. 
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Attempting to set the balance right among the poor in Latin- 
America and later in Africa where “thought-language itself is alienated’’, 
Paule Freire devised a scheme of aduh education involving the local 
population as teachers.® Accoiding to Frerre, the alienated man — 
who is also the educated man — thinks and expresses himself as a 
“reflection of the thought and expression of the director societies” 1 ® 
of the industrialised West. Further, irresistibly attracted to the life¬ 
style of the director society, alienated man is a nostalgic nun, never 
truly committed to his world. Freire’s idea then was to make literacy 
relevant and increase commitment to a real world. In India, similar 
experiments have been carried out anjong the underprivileged with 
limited success. However, neither the formal nor informal sectors of 
education seem able to deal with alienation among the poor. In this 
paper I shall limit myself to identifying some factors which hinder 
the total or even partial integration of Scheduled Caste children with 
the formal educational system. In other words, what causes alienation 
among Scheduled Caste students ? As a starting point, dropping out 
of school, or not applying for the better educational institutions will 
be regarded as indicators of alienation. 

As is well known, the Constitution of India not only declared 
untouchability to be an offence but also made certain provisioas for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In 1954, the Union 
Ministry of Education issued a circular, asking for a reservation of 20 
per cent of seats for eligible students from these categories of persons 
in admission to educational institutions. In addition, they were to 
be granted concessions in the minimum marks required for admission 
to specialised courses. In 1962, the 20 per cent quota was broken 
up into a 15 per cent reservation for the Scheduled Castes and 5 per 
cent for the Scheduled Tribes. The Government of free India there¬ 
fore struck a balance between what Andre Beteille has called the Mcri- 
tarian principle and the compensatory principle. 11 The former seeks 
to remove barriers against free competition; however, in a society where 
privilege determines to a large extent the distribution of merit, the 
compensatoiy principle is also necessary. It ensures that “competition 
is fair and not just free”, and the reservation of seats is one example 
of how this principle is implemented in India. 18 


9. Paulo Freire, Cultural Action for Freedom, Harmondsworth: Penguin Books 
Ltd., 1975, pp. 13-14. 

10. Ibid., p. 14. 

11. See Andrt Beteille, “The Backward Classes and the New Social Order-I”, 
Ambedkar Manorial Lectures, University of Bombay, 1980 (Mimeo), for an ela¬ 
boration of these concepts. 

12. Ibid., p. 25. 
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In absolute terms, Scheduled Caste education registers an increase 
every year: while the literacy rate went up from 10 per cent in 1961 
to 14.4 per cent in 1971, enrolment of Scheduled Caste persons in 
higher education went up three-fold between 1965-66 and 1975-76. 
Yet today, twice as many persons from the general population are 
literate as compared to those from these under-privileged castes. 
More Scheduled Caste primary school children drop out of school 
than those from caste society. 1 ' In other words, despite positive dis¬ 
crimination in their favour and a general governmental awareness that 
education of the Scheduled Castes needs to be encouraged, certain 
factors work against the educational integration of these children. 
I shall attempt to identify what some of the factors may be. 

Factors of Alienation 

There are, by and large, two sets of factors responsible for this 
position. Though I have chosen to distinguish between these factors, 
there are definite links between the two sets. The first is a result of the 
Scheduled Caste children’s position in the socio-economic hierarchy. 
This in turn affects the second set which relates to the rejection of or 
alienation from the predominantly middle class curricula, values and 
ideals underlying the educational system. I shall deal with each set 
of factors independently and then try and work out the relationship 
between them. 

Socio-Economic Position 

A large percentage of the Scheduled Caste population in India 
lives below the poverty line; even when children from these castes are 
enrolled in school, the opportunity cost argument comes into force 
sooner than later. When the cost of primary education is much higher 
than the expected rate of return, parents encourage their children to 
drop out of the educational system. Children are either put to work 
at an early age or left at home to tend to younger siblings and domestic 
chores, thereby releasing both parents for productive work. The 
problem of contributing to the family economy directly or indirectly 
does not change at the higher education level: an ICSSR sponsored 
country-wide survey found that over 60 per cent of Scheduled Caste 
students in five states said that their study time was reduced by the fact 
that they had to fulfil certain domestic obligations. A fifth were 
employed in either full-time or part-time jobs. 1 ' 

13. Figura provided by the Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 

14. QutitbS tn M. Karlekar, “Higher Education and the Scheduled Castes”, 
Journal of Jfl gf mr Education, Vol. I, n. 2, Autumn 1973, p. 179. 
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Low school achievement — a result of both inadequate time to 
work as well as difficulties in comprehension — meant that Scheduled 
Caste children were eligible only for inferior higher education institu¬ 
tions. In 1972, Suma Chitnis conducted a survey of Scheduled Caste 
enrolments into colleges in Bombay. She found that 76 per cent of 
those on whom data were available were in colleges which had poor 
academic results. Further, there was a concentration of Scheduled 
Caste persons in diploma and certificate level courses in the engineer¬ 
ing trade; only 2.7 per cent were enrolled for engineering degrees. 1 * 
Thus even when children from Scheduled Caste families are able to 
convince their kinfolk of the need for higher education, the chances 
of their getting admission to academically superior institutions arc 
rare; or, as we shall see, when they do succeed, staying on becomes a 
major psychological problem. 

Conflict of Cultures 

The second set of factors relating to Scheduled Caste integration 
in the educational system is in many ways an outcome of their inferior 
socio-economic status and concomitant value structure. Low enrol¬ 
ment and retention in educational institutions is a result of a 
conflict of cultures, both material and non-material. The Scheduled 
Caste child has to adjust to a predominantly middle class, achievement- 
oriented examination system based on learning by rote; in many cases, 
teachers have little sympathy for poor untouchable children, and main¬ 
tain a physical as well as psychological distance from them. Studies 
in India as well as in the West have shown how class, caste, race, and 
ethnicity were crucial variables in determining a teacher’s attitude to 
general behaviour as well as academic performance of students. Middle 
class teachers tended to empathise with those from their background 
and discriminate against children from poorer homes. 1 * 

Peer group reactions are also important; a recent study of 13 
Scheduled Caste students at the I.I.T. Bombay found that by the 
second year, 8 had dropped out. Among other things, these students 
complained of a sense of alienation from and discrimination by non- 
Scheduled Caste students. Above all, the attitude that “inferior student 
materiar had taken up precious seats in an elite institution heightened 


15. Suma Chitnis, “Education of the Scheduled Castes”, Journal of Higher 
Education, Autumn 1975, p. 171. 

16. See for elaboration of this point: Malavika Chanda, Career Orientation 
and Commitment of School Teachers, unpublished M. Lift, dissertation, Department 
of Sociology, Delhi University, 1970, chs JU and V: Ray C. Rirr, “On Understanding 
the Processes of Schooling", in Karabzl and A. H Halsey, Power and Ideology in 
Education-, and J. W. B. Douglas, The Home and the School, London, 1964. 
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the sense of deprivation and isolation. 1 ’ Thus, apart from academic 
tensions, prejudice among teachers and fellow students made those 
from the Scheduled Castes feel insecure and unwanted; ultimately, 
unable to cope with these various pressures, they dropped out of the 
system. 

The responses of poor parents, middle class teachers and students 
influence a Scheduled Caste student’s decision to stay on or leave an 
educational institution. Of equal importance however is the student’s 
own response to the system, and his or her ability to comprehend what 
is being taught. In other words, in order to comprehend, the student 
must first share in common with the teacher a linguistic code as a 
medium of communication. Surveying both middle class and working 
class speech forms in Britain in the sixties, Basil Bernstein 18 came to 
the conclusion that middle class students had a definite advantage in 
school and in society at large. They were familiar with a formal 
language with its extended code, while working class children had access 
only to the direct commands of the public language with its restricted 
code. The nuances, implied meanings and innuendoes of middle class 
genteelity — to which children were supposed to aspire — were totally 
alien to the working class child. The middle class child who had 
control over both codes had far less difficulty in comprehending the 
middle class teacher and the middle class text-book than his working 
class peer. The alienated working class child, whose comprehension 
was hindered by linguistic limitations to start with, often ended up as a 
drop-out. 

Though Bernstein has been subsequently criticized 18 for implying 
that middle class culture is ipso facto superior, his theory has great 
relevance for the study of educational integration of deprived children 
in India. For instance, in a recent study 20 of school drop-outs in 
Maharashtra it was established that, while an urban child in the Tirst 
class of school comprehended on an average 95 per cent of the curri¬ 
culum, the Scheduled Caste, Scheduled Tribe or rural child compre¬ 
hended only about 60 per cent. Further, as children progressed up 
the school ladder, this lack of comprehension was heightened. More 
such studies would perhaps help planners in identifying the deeper 


17. Viney Kirpal, “Higher Education for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes”, 
Economic ami Political Weekly, Vol. XU, Jan. 28-Feb. 4, 1978. 

18. See in particular Bernstein, “Social Class and Linguistic Development — 
A Theory of Social Learning", in A. H. Halsey et al., Education, Economy and Society, 
New York: The Free Pros, 1961. 

19. See for example H. Rosen, Language and Class — A Critical Look at the 
Theories of Basil Bernstein, Bristol: Falling Wall Press, 1972. 

20. A. Ramanamma and Usha Bambawale, “Sociological Implications of 
School Drop-Outs in Maharashtra”, Social Change, June 1978. 
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reasons why children leave school: while contributing to the family 
income may be an obvious reason, the child very often has his or her 
own reservations about the educational system itself. 

Bernstein identified and worked on the role of different linguistic 
codes in hindering the educational performance of poor children. 
However, apart from assessing the negative impact of a dominant 
middle class language, Bernstein also stressed the need to study the 
cultures underlying different linguistic codes. A child fails to compre¬ 
hend not only a language but also the culture it represents. In the 
school context, cultural biases are manifested in what Illich has called 
the hidden curriculum. Schools from the mid-twentieth century on¬ 
wards have focussed on promoting social and occupational mobility. 
This has meant not only a rigorous academic curriculum but also a 
value system which stresses diligence, hard work,, certain notions of 
rights and obligations and so on. In a country where a large majority 
of the population has to live by its wits from an early age, differences 
in moral codes come into dear relief. A dhobi's son who combines 
school with ironing clothes because his father is a drunk will drop out 
of class not merely for financial reasons but also because he develops a 
deep-seated dislike for a morality which preaches the virtues of restraint, 
habit and certitude. Like production for Marx's industrial worker, 
study becomes “an alien activity" for the Scheduled Caste child. 

Towards a Solution 

I had started out by saying that I would try and relate the two 
sets of factors which were responsible for the low participation of 
Scheduled Caste children in the Indian educational system. A sub¬ 
ordinate position in the socio-economic hierarchy determines access 
to a specific kind of language and culture which is often at variance 
with what is communicated through the formal school system. Thus, 
though in most cases poor children drop out of school for the ‘visible’ 
reasons of supporting the family economy, there are certain ‘invisible’ 
factors involved as well. Above all, there is the question of whether 
children themselves are able to identify with the school system. It 
may of course be argued that children from all backgrounds regard 
school as a drudgery ; however, whilst a middle class child consciously 
rejects certain subjects or a particular teacher, he or she does so after 
internalising at least some part of the curriculum and values. The 
Scheduled Caste child is able to understand very little and consequently 
rejects all. 

The solution then lies not merely in opening more primary schools 
only because, as we have seen, an increase in numbers is not an indi- 
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cator of the actual position.. Nor can disestablishment of the formal 
school system be an answer either. While the aim of this paper was 
not to identify solutions, some are inherent in the arguments themselves. 
For instance, at the institutional level, formal schooling can be supple¬ 
mented by active non-formal programmes, night schools and adult 
literacy classes. As these would cater essentially to underprivileged 
client groups, curricula and timings could be devised with their specific 
needs in mind. However, if, as is pointed out by some, 21 non-formal 
education follows the high achievement, development-orientation of the 
formal system with stress on economic growth, the special needs of 
the under-privileged will be overlooked. 

This brings me to the final point, that is an over-all curriculum 
reform and an assessment of evaluation criteria. Michael F. D. Young 
with his experience of the more homogeneous cultures of Europe has 
pointed out that the stress in the sociology of education must shift 
from class and mobility to “what is to be educated”. In other words, 
to counter a rejection of the educational system it is essential to look 
at curricula as well as “the pedagogic and assessment categories held 
by school personnel”. 23 Clearly, in a country like India with its ethnic, 
religious, linguistic and caste diversities, the question of curriculum 
reform would have very different implications than it would in 
Britain. However, if we accept in principle that the same concept 
can have different meanings for diffcient people, 't may be possible to 
work towards some system of dual curricula. While formal academic 
material would feature in both, one may be geared more to practical 
work, the learning of a skill and functional literacy. This may be 
objected to by some as being excessively paternalistic; but when the 
socialistic principle of compensatory education lias not succeeded in 
minimising alienation to the extent it was expected to, there is perhaps 
little to be lost by experimentation within the paradigm of the formal 
educational system. 


21. This point in brought out in S, Shukla, “Social Aspects of Non-Formal 
Education”, Zakir Husain Centre for Educational Studies, JNU, New Delhi, 1979. 

22. M, F. D. Youno, op. cit., p. 6. 
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The Vedic Experience 

Dr Panikkar’s summa of the Vedic religion 1 has been in the 
market for more than three years and the delay in reviewing it in this 
Journal, for which an apology is hereby tendered, derives in part from 
the size and complexity of the work and from the newness of its 
approach. To value the book one needs to have a clear perception 
of its genre. Perhaps the best clue to it is its second sub-title, “An 
Anthology of the Vedas for Modem Man and Contemporary Celebra¬ 
tion”. This Mantramanjari (“Bunch of Thoughts”—the first sub¬ 
title) is therefore not just an ordinary collection of Vedic texts: even 
if it were only this the volume would already give us something new 
by its comprehensiveness, by the richness of the material collected — 
well over 500 texts and thousands of references—and by the wide 
variety of sources tapped from Vedic and sub-Vcdic literature. But 
one would miss the message of the anthology were one to treat it as 
the richest Vedic collection so far published, or even as a precious 
commentary of a modern acharya on the sources of Indian religion. 
Throughout the work Panikkar endeavours to abstract the basic ontic 
intuitions from the Vedic gods, myths, ceremonies and concepts, to 
relate them to one another and laboriously weave them into a con¬ 
sistent metaphysics, even if this implies an element of “transmythiza- 
tion” (p. 534). The effort is gigantic and it requires a flexible mind 
to follow it. 

The philosophical and theological presentation of the Vedas 
contained here is not a mere report of other people's views: according 
to Panikkar, the Vedic message has to be approached with the attitude 
of the believer, taking it as something really acceptable, in no need of 
being reinterpreted nor having to be kept at a safe distance in the past. 
He intends to present the Vedas in the raw because he believes that 
“beyond the theoretical understanding of the Vedas** we can go to 
“an existential participation in and liturgical reenactment of the 
message” they express (p. 26). Vedic “revelation” is seen as “unveil¬ 
ing the depths that still resound in the heart of modern Man”, so that 
he may become more conscious of his own human heritage and thus 
of the springs of his persona! being (p. 9). 

The faith without which the Vedas cannot be grasped is not any 
sectarian or even “theistic” faith: the author thinks of the Vedas as a 
document of universal value, for believer and agnostic alike (p. 11). 


1. The Vedic Experience. MantramaftjaH An Anthology of the Vedas for 
Modern Man and Contemporary Celebraiton. Edited and translated with intro¬ 
ductions and notes by Raimundo Panikkar, with (he collaboration of N. Shanta, 
M. A. R. Rogers, B. BAumer, M. Bidou. London , Dartort, Longman and Todd, 
1977, Pp. xxxviii-937. £ 20. (reprint 1979, £ 1 0.50). 
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“This anthology aims at presenting the Vedas as a human experience 
that is still valid and capable of enriching and challenging modern 
Man, as he seeks to fulfil his responsibility in an age in which, for better 
or for worse, he is inseparably linked with his fellows and can no 
longer afford to live in isolation” (p. 4). Thus it is that the total 
experience of the Vedic man is shown against the present-day human 
horizons, without thereby being distorted (p. 22). There is in the 
very aim of the book a synthesis of the past and the present, a herme¬ 
neutic of Wisdom. 

The means whereby this aim is pursued are manifold. First and 
foremost we must mention the organisation of the Vedic material. 
Dr Panikkar appears here as an architect building up a majestic and 
harmonious structure with the blocks provided by the Vedic texts. 
We do not mean thereby that the structure is just Panikkar’s, the words 
Vedic: the author aims at expressing the thought-patterns implicit in 
Vedic philosophy. Thus, for example, when he says “we feel impelled 
to include the texts on renunciation precisely here, after the doctrine 
of sacrifice” (p. 433, emphasis added), he builds indeed his own struc¬ 
ture, but he is able to show from the tradition and even more from the 
study of the inner meaning of Vedic thought that “renunciation is the 
culmination of the sacrifice” (p. 432). 

Panikkar’s summa consists of seven major parts, each with divi¬ 
sions and sub-divisions. The first six parts (somewhat reminiscent of 
Ykska’s six bhdva-vikaras) fallow the order of evolution of a living 
being. Part 1, “Dawn and Birth”, gives us the texts on Origins or 
creation, on the “Word” (vac), the elements, the Lord and emerging 
life (which bracket, “the Dawn”, “Human Birth” and “Faith”). 
Part II, “Germination and Growth”, speaks of the first blessings of 
the Lord, divine gifts and food, and of the sacraments of initiation 
and the search for “oneness” (including “marriage”), ending with the 
world of man, his earth, his work and the happy life. Part III, “Blos¬ 
soming and Fullness”, marks the peak of life: divine and cosmic 
splendour, the theology of sacrifice (an 86-page little treatise) and 
renunciation. Part IV, “Fall and Decay”, deals with the Vedic experi¬ 
ence of sickness, old age, suffering, sin and mercy, including rites of 

K urificution. Part V, “Death and Dissolution”, speaks in Vedic 
inguage of the mystery of death and the beyond, pralaya, hell and 
heaven—-the eschatology of man as perceived in the Vedas. Part VI, 
“New Life and Freedom”, is perhaps the most sophisticated section, 
representing the awakening to a new life, the Indian counterpart to 
the mystery of the resurrection, with special stress on the Vedic sources 
of Advaita. The final Part VII seems oddly out of the series and is 
composed with a different mood and structure. Entitled “ Samdhya ” 
(Twilight) it deals with the hour of prayer, in the morning and evening, 
and oners meditative hymns and reflections, following the six seasons 
of the year, for the two moments of the day when light meets darkness. 
This part centres more directly on the mystical element of the Vedic 
tradition. 

So much for the architecture of Panikkar’s work as expressive of 
the Vedic experience. The inner structure of the building is composed 
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throughout of three elements (elegantly printed in different types): 
1. the introductions both to the sections and sub-sections and to the 
hymns, wherein the author explains his own insights into the nature 
of the Vedic vision of reality and the place he assigns to each piece in 
the total reality: these introductions form the commentary of the 
dcdrya , which precedes the text; 2. the hymns and other texts, tran¬ 
slated in fluid language, somewhat adapted to the cultural thought 
patterns of contemporary man; 3. semantic, grammatical or philosophi¬ 
cal notes to specific words of the text. Like the gunas of Samkhya 
philosophy, the three strands constitute one whole. We may be 
tempted to skip over the hymns and notes and be satisfied with the 
bhdsya where the master spells out the philosophy underlying the 
whole work: in doing so we would not do justice to a book which 
wants to be precisely a presentation of Vedic texts, a mantramahjari. 

I suppose that the work could be evaluated in many different ways, 
but they must refer to the author’s main concern, “to make possible 
the Vedic experience of modern Man” (p. 4). Many will question the 
presupposition. They will not believe that Vedic religion as such can 
be made a living reality for modern man, much less be used for cele¬ 
bration. The fallen gods, Indra, Agni, Varuna, dead even within 
Indian culture, cannot be resuscitated any more than Jupiter or Thor 
or Artemis. Panikkar of course does not claim they can in a naive 
way, but even to the manner in which he claims to make the Vedic 
experience available to us, a question can be directed: is not the con¬ 
ceptual and mystical world of the Vedas so remote from modern man’s 
self-understanding that any attempt to give it new life is futile ? Dr 
Panikkar is dearly more optimistic, believing — rightly — that the 
Vedas express something which simply belongs to Man (p. 12); but 
whether this “integral Vedic experience” can be transmitted now 
through an anthology of translated texts remains to be seen. Con¬ 
versely, though the dcdrya coaxes the Vedas to deliver their message, 
being especially concerned with its relevance, is the “modern experi¬ 
ence” recorded here still Vedic ? The author claims that it is. 

One may be puzzled as to the public to which the anthology is 
destined. It is clearly not the antiquarian Indologist for, though inte¬ 
grating much scholarship, the book is not directly concerned with 
exegesis. Nor can it be the general public: one needs a faMy cultivated 
mind, sufficiently at home in the oldest Hindu tradition, to be able to 
read ten pages ! Nor can the public intended be the traditional pandit 
or the pious Hindu: the language of the anthology does not belong to 
the archaic world of ‘religions’. The “contemporary man” who will 
use The Vedic Experience is more likely to be found on the campus of 
Santa Barbara ! Not all Hindus, certainly not the Vedantins, will 
agree that the Rigveda “enunciates the most central part” of the Sruti 
(p. 862) (an Aryasamajist might !). Perhaps the book will be used, a# a 
source-book for meditation and celebration, by that sizable number 
of people in East and West who, desirous of becomeing bridges of spiri¬ 
tuality in the world, live within themselves a synthesis of the traditions 
of India and Christianity. For us in India the book is of particular 
importance, as a rich mine that makes available to us precious stones 
of our own tradition and helps us to meditate on the history of salva- 
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tion in our country. Even those who may not welcome the commen¬ 
tary or introductions will find in the texts themselves much inspiring 
material, made easily available through a rather comprehensive index. 

Historians may have a problem with the anthology in so far as 
it presents the Vedic experience as of one piece and forming one whole. 
They may accuse as lacking historical perspective a collection of texts 
that go from the earliest Samhitas to such late works as the Kaivalya 
and Mahanarayana Upanishads, the Yoga Sutras and the Gita, passing 
through the various Srauta and Grhya texts. This wide spectrum 
makes for the richness of the content; but can it all be presented as one 
synchronic Vedic experience when it covers more than two thousand 
years ? The author will surely answer in the affirmative, and find 
support for this contention in the undeniable unity of the main-stream 
Hindu tradition. “It goes without saying”, he writes, “that we are 
taking this hymn out of its context” (p. 278) — this surely is true in more 
than one case — but loss of context is somewhat inevitable in a work 
that puts together such a rich variety of ancient texts, and concern 
for comprehensiveness necessarily demands the bracketing together of 
centuries. 

One may quarrel with certain translations: e.g., “lord” for various 
specific gods; upavaktr as ‘mediator' (p. 196); pavamana as ‘purificatory 
rites’ (p. 600), etc. Translations, however, depend on the principles of 
interpretation and hermeneutics; given the aim of the anthology, many 
can easily be defended. Less acceptable to scholarly minds will be 
the generalisations the commentator sometimes makes about Vedic 
religion and its basic concepts (cf. e.g. the comments on cremation 
as a sacrifice, p. 601 f), the collection of many meanings into one word, 
the certitude with which points of Vedic science disputed among scho¬ 
lars are decided. Tn his comments on some basic concepts the inter¬ 
preter’s own contribution becomes often quite perceptible. This is in 
line with the author’s holistic approach to knowledge, wherein the 
subjective contribution is no less important than the objective datum; 
but it also means that one interpretation may not be found adequate 
by someone else. 

Theologians may wince at some assertions, though they may let 
them pass, perhaps because uncertain of their meaning. For instance: 
“An idle and solitary God without Man is not only psychologically 
and epistemologically impossible , but is also ontologically untenable — 
if ontology has to do with more than sheer possibilities ” I (p. 188, 
emphasis added); “God without the creatures is no longer God, be¬ 
cause he is, precisely, God of the creatures” (p. 195); “Vedic Prayer 
is a constant dialogal — not dialectical — dialogue with the superior 
powers” (p. 789); “the personal character of reality if stressed in an 
Advaita world view” (p. 747); “personality or personhood is pure 
Advaita” (ibid.); “neither monotheism nor atheism appears satisfactory 
any longer” (p. 136); “by grace, that is by conquest, merit, deeds” 
(p. 546); “consciousness is not a substance, but an action, an act” 
(p. 672), I cannot see how tvam in tattvamasi can be construed as 
predicate (p. 751), given the fact that the verb is in the second person 
— whatever theological justification be given for the assertion. 
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The book, magnificently edited and presented, is sure to be enthu¬ 
siastically welcomed by many, to cause eyebrows to be raised in others. 
It surely is a major contribution to Vedic literature and an important 
source-book for the encounter of cultures that is the main concern of 
the author. It is a call, hailing from the Indian context, for a holistic 
perception and celebration of Reality that will overcome all dualisms 
of subject and object, of exegesis and hermeneutics, of text and inter¬ 
pretation, of East and West, of world and God, of the material and 
spiritual, of nature and grace. Its message is that Vedic revelation is 
something very important to modern man; perhaps it will take most of 
us many years to catch up with this perception of Raimundo Panikkar. 

G. Gispbrt-Sauch, S.J. 


A Catechetical Series from East Africa 

The AMECEA Pastoral Institute, Eldoret, Kenya, has over the 
last few years become the nerve-centre for the Churches of East Africa. 
The main activity of the Institute has been the running of a year-long 
renewal course, characterised by active involvement of the participants 
and an integrated approach to various disciplines. The Staff of the 
Institute have thought that the material handled in the course could 
be presented as a “source-book” for religious education to all those 
engaged in the catechetical apostolate. This includes all priests and 
religious, as well as others directly committed to the teaching of Chris¬ 
tian faith. The publication of such a source-book meets the recom¬ 
mendation made by the AMECEA Catechetical Congress of 1973. 

The Series insists that the material offered is firstly destined for 
personal reflection and thought; only then can it be turned into practi¬ 
cal catechesis. Reflection is directed to the trends and lines of thought 
characteristic of today, and to the priorities that must follow from 
them for any planning of programmes for religious education. The 
entire work, under the general editorship of Fr Brian Hearne, CSSp, 
is done in collaboration between the teaching staff of the Pastoral 
Institute. Each volume includes contemporary insights in scripture, 
pastoral anthropology, theology, religious education, on a particular 
theme. An attempt is thus made at a true interdisciplinary approach. 

The Series, entitled “Experimental Source-Book for Catechetics", 
consists of nine booklets, 1 following the main themes treated in the 
renewal course. They include: Change in the World and in the Church 
(1979, pp. 82); Revelation: The Mystery of God's Self-Gift to Humanity 
(1979, pp. 82); Human Response to the Call of God (1979, pp. 82); The 
Paschal Mystery of Christ and of All Humankind (1979, pp. 82); The 
Community Called Church (1979, pp. 88); Ministry: Service in the 
Church (1980, pp. 90); Living Worship in Africa Today (1980, pp. 104); 
Catechesis in Our Time (1980, pp. 69); Communication in Pastoral 
Work (1980, pp. 98). Each book is “an attempt to present a special 

1. All published by Gaba Publications, AMECEA Pastoral Institute, Eldoret, 
Kenya, under the editorship of Fr Brian Hearne, CSSp. Each book costs approxi- 
matively £ J. 
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theme of faith from the angles of the various disciplines, with stress 
on how it be presented in the ‘life approach method’ of cateche&ia”. 
Each book consists of five parts: initial group-work, scripture, theology, 
anthropology, and religiou: education; each concludes with a short 
bibliography. Each book is complete in itself, but the general editor 
also hopes that the cumulative result of the series will be a compendium 
of relevant Christian thought and practice, with special reference to 
East Africa. 

Perusal of the series confirms this hope. Characteristically, the 
series begins with Change in the World and in the Church, with at the 
centre of this theme the Vatican II Pastoral Constitution on the Church 
in the Modern World. The booklet shows that the Church must go 
out to meet the world and the people of today. Change in society and 
the world calls for change in the Church and in the personal life of 
Christians. We need an understanding of life and faith that will 
enable us to cope with a changi ng world and to act creatively on behalf 
of a more committed and serving Church. The perspective thus out¬ 
lined in the first booklet sets the tone for the entire series. 

It is successfully carried out in the following booklets, where the 
themes of Revelation, Faith, Christ, Church, Ministry, Liturgy, Cate- 
chesis. Communication are respectively taken up. Lack of space 
makes it impossible to review each booklet separately; one illustration 
must suffice. The booklet on Jesus Christ is entitled The Paschal 
Mystery of Christ and of 'All Humankind. It is geared to helping 
Christians to establish contact between the mystery of the Risen Lord 
and their own human experience. To this end the booklet stresses 
the common experience that we share with Jesus, resulting from his 
identification with us in all things. Human life then becomes a parti¬ 
cipation in the mystery of Christ, of his death and resurrection; nor 
is this realised in the life of Christians only, but in a hidden way in 
the life of all human beings. Christology is the interaction between 
Christ’s story and our story. 

One may recommend the entire series as a model of present-day 
catechesis. Especially praise-worthy are: the inductive method that 
starts from life and clings to it at every step; the integration foe each 
theme of insights from various disciplines; the constant preoccupation 
to seek relevance to the East African scene. The general editot is 
justified in hoping that the series will be found useful beyond the 
immediate context in which it is written. For, if not immediately 
applicable to other contexts, it will serve as an example to emulate. 

J. Dupuis. S.J. 
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Book Reviews 


Sacred Scripture 

The New Testament Interpretation of 
Scripture. By Anthony Tyrrell Hanson. 
London, SPCK, 1980. Pp. xii-237. 
L 12.50. 

The opening chapter sketches briefly 
the various attempts made by exegetcs, 
during the last century and a half, to 
explain the manner in which the NT 
authors interpreted the OT. At one time 
they were supposed to have given a literal 
interpretation of the text, even when their 
interpretation would totally differ from 
what contemporary exegesis considered 
to be the literal meaning. Later such 
NT interpretations were looked upon as 
‘accommodations’ of the original texts, 
or ’charismatic' approaches to Scripture, 
thereby sharply distinguishing the NT 
writers’ interpretation of the OT from 
the rabbinic interpretation of those texts. 
Nowadays scholars rather favour the 
view that the NT authors used an inter¬ 
preted text, “not simply the Hebrew or 
Greek text of the Old Testament, un¬ 
touched and virgin ... but a corpus of 
writings which had gone through a period 
of continuous interpretation during the 
centuries between its composition and the 
first century A.D. and had thereby con¬ 
siderably altered from both the form and 
intention which it had when the origi¬ 
nal authors composed it" (p. 3). Prof. 
Hanson’s book is meant to give “a study 
in depth” of how the NT writers used the 
Scripture. Such a study can reveal a 
great deal of these writers’ theology and 
t hough t-bac kground. 

The basic question is: “Is there any 
point in trying to find an area of recon¬ 
ciliation between the NT interpretation 
of Scripture and our modem under¬ 
standing of Scripture?" (p. 18). Prof. 
Hanson has dealt with this question al¬ 
ready at some length in his book Studies 
in Paul's Technique and Theology (cf. 
Vidyajyoti 1975, p. 330). He draws our 
attention to the following points which 
serve as a background to the present 
study: 1. “We must learn from the ex¬ 
perience alike of Judaism and Christianity 
that Scripture without an interpretative 
tradition ts dumb and useless"; 2. We try 
to discover what the NT writer* were 


seeking to achieve in interpreting Scrip¬ 
ture as they did; 3. “We must so adjust 
the relation of Scripture to tradition in 
our theological system that Scripture can 
act as a norm." 

The main section of the book consists 
of ch. 2 entitled: “Quasi-Gnostic Pauline 
Midrash: 1 Corinthians 2, 6-16” (pp. 21- 
96). A close detailed analysts of the 
text helps the reader to discover the 
references or allusions to OT passages 
and their exposition in Jewish tradition. 
This examination, as the title of the 
chapter suggests, reveals first of all that 
1 Cor 2, 6-16 is by no means based upon 
Gnostic notions. Rather, Scripture thus 
interpreted by Jewish tradition, here 
Jewish Wisdom speculation, enabled Paul 
to give his readers some description of 
God's revelation in Christ, while the evil 
powers were unable to recognise Christ; 
this latter aspect is inspired by a Jewish 
interpretation of Ps 24. 

The next two chapters apply the same 
method to John’s Gospel: 1. Jn 1, 15-19 
as inspired by Ex 34; 2. the theme of 
Christ as the true temple: Jn 1, 51 seen 
against the background of Gen 28, the 
Bethel vision, in which John secs an 
appearance of the pre-existent Logos: 
Jn 2, 22 is illuminated by Ps 69 which, 
moreover, is quoted in v. 8 and is con¬ 
nected with Jn 2, 17. The transition from 
1, 51 to 2, 22 is “the transition from 
Christ as the place of God’s presence to 
Christ as the House of God” (p. 117). 
In 12, 1-8 is examined in the light of 
Haggai 2, 6-9. 

Ch. 5 deals with “The Scriptural 
Background to the Doctrine of the 
‘Descensuj ad Inferos* in the New Testa¬ 
ment” according to Rom 6, 1-11 and 
1 Pt 3, 18-4, 6. These passages are 
studied against the Jewish traditional 
interpretation of Ps 88, Ps 68, Dt 1J and 
the Jonah typology. 

The last chapter, “John's Technique in 
Using Scripture", could best be con¬ 
nected with chs 3 and 4. Here Hanson 
examines what John has in common 
with other NT writers and where he 
differs from them. He also explores 
whether we may have any common 
ground with John, at least on certain 
occasions. In his view “one could 
reasonably say that in certain pnsugw 
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where Scripture underlies his teaching or 
his narrative, John by his use of Scrip¬ 
ture u presenting Jesus Christ as the 
answer to Israel's questions” (p. 175): 
v.g., how can we see God? (I, 18); is 
there a mediator between God and man? 
(I, 41); can man survive death? (11, 
11-13; 12, 9), “We might even suggest 
that in 8, 40, 56-58, by means of his use 
of Scripture John is wrestling with the 
question which came to be posed among 
Christians with more and more urgency 
as the first Christian century came to a 
dose: are there distinctions within the 
godhead?" (p, 175). 

One may safely presume that Prof. 
Hanson will be the first not to expect 
hat he will have won over the reader to 
everyone of his views and every detail 
he advances, frequently, moreover, with 
the necessary qualifications: "perhaps”, 
“might", etc. In a study of this kind 
there is unavoidably a certain amount of 
speculation involved. Above all it would 
be difficult to prove that the NT writers 
did indeed perceive and intended to 
convey to their readers or hearers all the 
allusions or references Prof. Hanson has 
traced in their texts and unravelled for 
us. The reader, nevertheless, will agree 
that the book is a stimulating study which 
deserves keen attention and interest. 

J. Vouckairt, S.J. 


Systematic Theology 

Theology of the Cove of God. By 
George M. Newi.ands. London, Collins, 
1980. Pp. 219. i, .2.50. 

This is u study in systematic theology 
bringing out the implications for (he 
whole of theology of the central affirma¬ 
tion that God in his essential nature is 
love. It seeks to do for ‘love’ what 
Moltmann and Pannenberg have done 
for ‘hope' and Ebeling for ‘faith’, namely, 
it attempts an integration of all basic- 
theological themes with love as focus. 

This indeed is an important attempt. 
If it has not been carried out with full 
satisfaction, the author is to be com¬ 
mended for maki ng a fair atari. 

The first chapter treats of some of the 
structuring elements of theology in 
selected areas of biblical thought, Un¬ 
fortunately. the scriptural background is 
insufficiently tapped. The next four 
chapters develop a critical theology of 
love by -tracing the theme of love in 
tradition "and m recent German theo¬ 
logians. After a transitional chapter on 
the qqgnptcxity of the human condition, 
the raft of the book attempts to spell out 


some of the consequences that follow 
upon concentrating on God’s love in the 
exposition of doctrine. 

The author makes the modest claim 
that “sufficient evidence has been pro¬ 
duced to indicate that concentration on 
the love of God is a continuing source 
of fruitful development in the shaping 
of Christian doctrine” and that “this 
approach enables us to take up the force 
of often unpalatable alternatives without 
masking the difficulties’’ (p. 10). 

The author displays a vast erudition. 
He contributes a useful corrective of 
critical rationality at a time when there is 
a one-sided emphasis on experience. If 
there is to be a leap of faith in theology, 
he points out, “this must surely be a leap 
in the light rather than a leap in the dark 1 ’ 
(p. 58). However, the task of the reader 
is not made easy: the style is rather dry: 
the author is flitting from one point to 
another, making frequent references to a 
number of writers without indicating the 
context of their writings. Another limi¬ 
tation of the work is that, barring some 
casual references to K. Rahner and U. 
von Balthasar, among modern authors 
only those of the Reformed tradition are 
mentioned. One would have expected a 
work on Christian love to manifest a 
broader ecumenical spirit. 

G. Lobo, S.J. 

Multiple Echo. Explorations in Theo¬ 
logy. By Cornelius Ernst, O.P. London. 
Dor ton, Longman and Todd, 1979. Pp. xiii- 
248. f, 8.95. (Available from Examiner 
Press Bookshop, 35 Dalai Street, 
Bombay 400023.) 

This book contains nineteen papers of 
the late Fr Ernst, eleven of which have 
already been published in reviews or 
collective works. The range of Fr Ernst’s 
concerns appears in the variety of topic* 
treated in these occasional writings. A 
disciple of St Thomas, he is at ease with 
Wittgenstein. Heidegger and William 
Blake. His theological interests go from 
Mariology to angelology and the sacra¬ 
ments; from the apostolic ministry and 
the Petrine office to the missionary 
dimension of the Church and the meaning 
of noo-Christian religions. He reflects 
on the method of theology and on 
philosophy in the seminary; on the 
nature of symbol and the relationship of 
language to reality; he reacts critically 
to the Concilium world congress and to 
bishop Robinson’s Honest to Cod. 

This diversity reflects the richness of 
the author’s spiritual experience: born in 
Sri Lanka in J924. he developed a 
sympathy for dialectical materialism, bur 
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Later was drawn to the works of the 
Danish Protestant Kierkegaard and the 
Russian Orthodox Berdyaev. He re¬ 
covered his Anglican roots, until the 
contact with Newman’s thought brought 
him to the Catholic Church in which he 
decided to become a Dominican friar. 
Teaching for years at Oxford, he died 
unexpectedly at S3, being then chaplain 
to Dominican contemplative nuns. 

The stimulating essays, some of which 
are difficult reading, “must be read, not 
so much as disciplined studies on theo¬ 
logical topics, but more as we might read 
a collection of poems” (p. 3). They 
proceed by allusions rather than con¬ 
clusions, being sometimes “open-ended, 
at both ends, as any stretch of a human 
life” (p. 207). They suppose in the reader 
a wide information m philosophy, theo¬ 
logy and Western culture. 

O. Oiu.fman, S.J. 

Le projet de thologie pratique. By 

Rend MarlA. Collection “Le point 
ihi'ologiquc”, 32. Paris, Beauchesne , 
1979. Pp. 131. (No price given.) 

The author is known for his studies on 
Hultmann, Bonhoeffer, Ebeling and on 
hermeneutics. The present book is born 
of extensive research and of teaching, 
both at the Gregorian University and at 
the Institut Catholique of Paris where 
the author is the director of the Higher 
Institute of Pastoral Catechetics. 

It is a technical analysis of the concept 
and intent of "Practical Theology", in 
the light of a growing literature con¬ 
secrated to this subject among both 
Protestant and Catholic theologians. 
The purpose of the book is chiefly his¬ 
torical, since the theory of a practical 
theology is still in the making. To place 
the research in its context, the first part 
of the book examines the history and 
“problomatique” of theology itself as a 
historically conditioned discipline. The 
second part follows the developments of 
practical theology from the middle ages 
up to now, chiefly among theologians 
of German expression. Paradoxically 
enough, this competent study of the 
notion of practical theology is coined in 
highly technical and thus abstract terms. 
Yet it invites modestly to conclude that, 
as the scientific study of a concrete divine 
revelation which has unfolded through 
time and space in the practical life of the 
Church, theology needs to be intimately 
connected with the practice of the faith 
in concrete situations, while at the same 
time keeping its roots in contemplation 
and awakening a sense of the Absolute. 
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The book is destined for students and 
specialists in theology. 

G. Gilleman, SJ. 


Missiology 

Gem doodlopende weg. Lokale kerken 

in dialoog met hun omgeving. By Prof. 
Dr Arnulf Camps, O.F.M. Bnarn, 
Uitgeverij Ten Have, 1978. Pp. 108. 
Dutch Florins 12.50. 

With this volume. Professor Camps, 
the Dutch missioiogist of Nijmegen 
University, completes a trilogy. The 
first two volumes, "Christianity and 
World Religions”, 1976 (cf. Vidyajyoti 
1977, pp. 379-3801 and “The Way. the 
Paths and the Ways", 1977 (cf. Vidya- 
jyoti 1979. pp. 492-493), had paved the 
way for the present missiological con¬ 
clusions; they had introduced the theme 
of dialogue and shown its practical 
implications. 

The new book, entitled "No Blind 
Alley: Local Churches in Dialogue with 
their Surroundings", examines the con¬ 
crete manner in which the Church of 
today is progressively trying to lead the 
dialogue of salvation to tangible results. 
This effort is coming, and must come, 
from the local Churches. They bring 
the riches of every people to their fulness 
in Christ The author thinks of 
"Churches from below", “Churches for 
(he people”, as expressions of the uni¬ 
versal work of God’s salvation. He 
examines how a Church is brought into 
existence, after the model of the pri¬ 
mitive Church (C’h. I), especially in 
today’s third world: Latin America, 
Africa, Asia (Ch. 2): what arc the forms 
of ecclesial services (Ch. 3) and of creative 
liturgy (Ch. 4), emerging especially in 
Zaire and in India. The diversity in 
theology and especially in Christology 
springs up from the various reflections 
of the local Churches on the historical 
Jesus. Here are sampled particular 
Christological trends of India, Japan, Sri 
Lanka, South Africa, Latin America. 
Chapter 6 sums up experiences of social 
services in the Churches of New Zealand, 
Tanzania and India. A last chapter 
stresses the need for unity in the renewed 
perspective of the local Churches. 

The little book is packed with facts and 
experiences, witnessing to an extensive 
reading-list. The 2nd chapter, on the 
present forms of grass-root communities 
tromimmautrv de base), is particularly 
stimulating. No, the Church seen in 
this new light is "no blind alley’' ! 

G. Giixeman, SJ. 
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Social Change and Human Rights 

The Struggle For Hunsaity. Agents of 
Nonviolent Change in a Violent World. 
By Marjorie Hopk and James Young. 
Mary knoll. Sew York, Orhis Books, 1977. 
Pp. ix-306. t 6.95. 

This book, informative and pleasant 
to read, tells in brief the story of two 
women and six men with a commitment 
to social change and to non-violent 
methods of social transformation. Some 
of them are, directly or indirectly, 
disciples of Gandhiji (whose name occurs 
frequently throughout the work), while 
others have come to discover their 
affinity to him and draw strength from 
his example. They represent all the 
major continents and some of their 
pressing problems. I see this selection 
as the symbol of a concern for com¬ 
munity, and in the long view, for world 
community, which most of these men and 
women share. They also share the 
insight and the courage to meet the 
challenge of situations of oppression: 
Shantidas (Lanza del Vasto) and his wife 
Chantarclle fought the French Govern¬ 
ment’s plan to expropriate 40,000 acres 
of peasant and pastoral land to extend 
army training grounds; Danilo Uolct 
works with the destitute and the miserable 
in Sicily and confronts the Mafia which 
works in collusion with politicians in 
Italy and elsewhere; Dom Helder Camara 
is the voice of the third world raised in 
defense of the poor or Brazil who arc 
repressed by the Military in favour of 
giant Multinationals; the destruction of 
Vietnam by the American army anti the 
marginalisation of its majority Buddhist 
community by rulers hoisted on them are 
the concern of Thich Nhat Hanh and 
Cao Ngoc Phuong whose Third Way to 
Peace was not accepted; Cesar Chavez 
gives leadership to the struggle of Cali¬ 
fornia's farm workers against exploitation 
and denial of rights; "facing the Goliaths 
of tho world, Kenneth Kaunda of 
Zambia leads his people to freedom and 
carries on the combat for the liberation 
of Southern Africa. 

What is gently emphasised is active 
resistance to injustice, readiness to risk 
life, and adherence to non-violent means. 
The authors, though committed to com¬ 
plete non-violence in action for social 
revolution, are nevertheless capable of 
appreciating the qualified acceptance of 
non-violence by some of the people they 
portray. Dom Helder professes “respect 
for those who feel obliged in conscience 
to opt for violence — not the all-too-easy 
violence of the armchair revolutionaries, 


but that of those who proved their 
sincerity by the sacrifice of their lives. 
In my opinion, the memory of Camillo 
Torres and Che Guevara merits as much 
respect as that, of Martin Luther King" 
(pp. 139-140). He refuses to take a 
purist stand for non-violence. The 
authors arc sensitive to the context of 
this position in the potentially revolu¬ 
tionary setting of Latin America, and to 
the respect the young have for that 
position, many of whom “are haunted 
by the knowledge that in Cuba armed 
rebellion did culminate in a more just 
distribution of wealth and power" 
(p. 140). Kaunda has a preference for 
peaceful solutions, but also a clear com¬ 
mitment to African liberation. Hence 
he holds that “the oppressed people have 
a right to answer force with force” 
(pp. 239, 254-255). The authors concede 
the validity of his argument ‘in our violent 
world’ and the reality of security threat 
in Kaunda’s world. However, they add. 
“How far one can carry the argument is 
another question” (p. 255). 

How far one can carry the opposite 
argument in favour of absolute absten¬ 
tion from use of force to meet force is 
also another question. The larger and 
deeper problems of structural violence 
and their history; the direction and 
promise of such revolutions as were 
carried out in China, Cuba, Nicaragua, 
Angola, Mozambique and Zimbabwe; 
the historical demands of effective love 
for the people; and exorcism of the 
demonic that infects social structures, etc. 
— these have not come up for dis¬ 
cussion, neither in the introductory 
chapter nor \n the epilogue, the two pieces 
which fiumc the account of the “Agents 
of Nonviolent Change in a Violent 
World". 

But every now and then interesting 
sidelight is thrown on such matters as 
the collusion between the Mafia and the 
politicians in Italy and the U.S.A.; the 
way the organs of the State support the 
rich against the exploited and the de¬ 
prived; the inadequacy of capitalism as 
an economic design for a human world: 
the ambiguity of religion and Church 
when faced with the question of social 
revolution and option for the poor; the 
sacrificial, non-suicidnl nature and mean¬ 
ing of self-immolation by Vietnamese 
Buddhist monks. Readers will be grate¬ 
ful for the Selected Bibliography, the 
Suggestions for Further Reading and 
Action, and the complete Index, and 
especially for the unpretentious openness 
and clarity of the text. 

Samuel Rayan, S.J. 
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Charismatic Reaewal and Social Action: 
A Dialogue. By Cardinal Ldon-Joseph 
Suenos and Dorn Helder Camara. 
Umdort, Dariort, Longman and Todd, 1980. 
Pp. 98. £ 1.95. 

Of late (here has been some criticism 
in (he press, even in India, of the Charis¬ 
matic Renewal for its evasion of social 
commitment. Here is a book by two 
well-known Christian leaders, one a 
prominent figure in the charismatic re¬ 
newal and the other the voice of the 
voiceless. Suenens and Hetder Camara 
discuss in an illuminating manner the 
deeper implications of the charismatic- 
renewal and its evangelical demand for 
social commitment. They reject the false 
distinction between socially committed 
Christians and charismarics, leading, as 
it were, to two brands of Christianity. 
They affirm, instead, the unity of love of 
God and neighbour as intrinsic to the 
Christian vocation. Prayer and com¬ 
mitment must be united into one, “as the 
two arms of the cross embracing both 
God and mankind in love”. Even those 
who loudly protest that Christ was never 
involved in politics must admit that he 
"set in motion, for all future times, the 
dynamism of a brotherly love which far 
exceeds the exigencies of purely human 
solidarity” (p. 92). The authors offer to 
both the enthusiasts of the charismatic 
renewal and the champions of social 
justice the testimony of their own in¬ 
tegrated vision of faith and commitment. 

S. Arockiasamy, S.J. 


Claims in Conflict. By David Hou.en- 
rach. New York I Ramsey, PauUst Press. 
1979. Pp. 219. 5 5.95. 

This book 4 in the Woodstock Studies 
Series is a study of the Catholic theory of 
human rights with reference to the present 
debate in the Church and in the world. 
It also discusses human righis with 
regard to policy-making and the future 
evolution of those rights. The author 
divides the book into three parts. In 
Part I, he studies the debate on human 
rights, contrasting the liberal democratic 
approach and the socialist tradition. He 
shows that the U.N. Charter on Human 
Rights, by attempting to unite the liberal 
and socialist traditions, is no more than 
a compromise. 

With this background, the author 
examines in Part II the development of 
the Catholic tradition on human rights 
from Leo XIII to the 1971 Synod of 
Bishops on Justice in the World. He 
points to a single unifying principle, viz. 
the value and dignity of the human 
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person, and shows how the claims of 
human dignity go to define human rights. 
In this connection, the author remarks 
that human dignity must be understood 
as an indicative rather than an impera¬ 
tive. A continuous effort to specify the 
demands of human dignity has built up 
the Catholic tradition of human rights. 
The theological foundations for the 
dignity of the human person are explored 
here; they enable the author to conclude 
to a universal reach of the Catholic 
human rights tradition. He calls it a 
“dtalogically universalis! ethic or an 
ethic of pluralistic theological realism”. 

In Part HI, the author asks how 
Christian faith and love can help the 
renewal of the Catholic approach to 
human rights. Here the discussion 
focuses on “claims in conflict". These 
show how imperative it is to establish 
priorities in policy-making. Discussing 
love and justice in their relation to 
human rights, the author enunciates 
important principles for coping with 
conflicting claims. He proposes three 
strategic moral priorities: I. priority of 
the needs of the poor over the wants of 
the rich; 2. of the freedom of the domi¬ 
nated over the liberty of the powerful; 
and 1. of participation of marginalised 
groups over the preservation of an order 
that excludes them. 

Hollcnbach's perceptive study offers 
more than an account of the debate on 
human rights; it shows in what direction 
the Catholic tradition should move in 
order to respond meaningfully to the 
needs of the human community at large. 

S. Arockiasamy, S.J. 


Spirituality 

The Wound of Knowledge- Christian 
Spirituality from the New Testament to 
St John of the Cross. By Rowan 
Williams. London, Barton, Longman 
and Todd, 1979. Pp. iv-193. £ 4.75. 

The author, a chaplain and tutor at 
Westcott House, Cambridge, has been 
lecturing on the history of Christian 
spirituality after writing a thesis on 
Modem Russian Orthodox Theology. 
The present volume grew out of hi; 
teaching experience and research. 

With vast scholarship and deep in¬ 
sights he explores significant writings and 
important trends of Christian spirituality, 
starting from the New Testament and 
from what St Ignatius of Antioch called 
“the passion of God”. He shows us 
St Ircnaeus meeting the gnostic challenge 
and Origen and the Alexandrian 
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school struggling with Platonic specu¬ 
lative philosophy. In turn, the Cappado¬ 
cian Fathers not only wheater the 
Arian crisis, but disentangle the Chris¬ 
tian sense of the spiritual journey, with 
its historical dimension, from the Platonic 
scheme of the soul's flight from the 
world. A whole chapter shows Augus¬ 
tine aware that human response condi¬ 
tions the life of grace. Chapter 5, 
“Acrobats and Jugglers", places in their 
historical contest the origins and de¬ 
velopments of monastic, eremitic and 
ccnohitic life from Antony to Benedict 
and Bernard. Chapter 6, "Ecstasy and 
Understanding", has deep and original 
reflections on Thomas Aquinas’ spiri¬ 
tuality against the background of the 
Dionysian heritage, on the one hand, 
and of the Rhcnan mysticism of Meister 
Eckhari, on the other; chapter 7, “The 
Sign of the Son of Man", studies Luther’s 
"theology of the cross" in the context 
of both nominalism and the flowering of 
mysticism. Finally, the deep, searching 
reflections on St John of the Cross in 
chapter 8. “The Secret Stair", meet again 
the mystery of man’s contact with God. 

Christian spirituality, according lo the 
author, proclaims both the radical and 
creative newness made manifest in 
human, historical terms through the 
incarnation of the Son God, and the 
enduring hiddenness of God “who has 
made his transcendence known in the 
darkness of a death” (Cornelius Ernst), 
calling us to the creation of a new 
humanity in our historical world. The 
Word of God is manifested in the flesh; 
but this Word made flesh, rejected by the 
world, is recognized in (ho great crisis 
of crucifixion and resurrection. 

This beautiful book, chiefly meant for 
students of theology and spirituality, 
is loo deep to make easy reading, but it 
repays careful study. A selective list of 
sources shows the extent of the author's 
information and helps further investi¬ 
gation. G. Git LI man, S.J. 

The Heart In Pilgrimage. Christian 
Guidelines for the Human Journey. By 
Christopher Bryant. London , nation , 
Longman ami Todd, 1980 Pp. xi-195. 
i 3.95. (Available from Examiner Press 
Bookshop, 35 Dalai Street, Bombay 
400023.) 

Wc have here very good spiritual 
reading combining deep spiritual thought 
with helpful insights from modern psycho¬ 
logy. The author uses the familiar 
figure .of* pilgrimage for the inward 
journny of thc spirit. The whole work is 
remarkable for its balance, profundity 
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and practicality. While writing in a 
limpid style, the author recognizes the 
limits of logical clarity and several times 
has recourse to poetry that ‘opens the 
magic casements of the mind to a vision 
of reality’. Each chapter heading is 
preceded by a phrase that evokes the 
spirit of the discussion. It is impossible 
to suggest in a short space ail the riches 
of the work. Still, here are some high¬ 
lights. 

The author stresses the link between 
holiness and health as wholeness 
Because the latter "consists in relation¬ 
ships which are all the time changing, 
health must be understood dynamically 
as a kind of graceful strength which 
adjusts itself to always changing cir¬ 
cumstances” (p. 31). There is no contra¬ 
diction between the fulfilment of one's 
personality and an ever closer oneness 
with God, one’s creator. Christian theo¬ 
logy, life and worship should be 
expressed in a commitment to beauty 
that “is a sign, an echo of the joy and 
bliss of the heavenly country” (p. 13). 
All commitment to truth, goodness and 
beauty is a kind of prayer. The divine 
indwelling that is the subject of religious 
discourse is seen as God’s breath in man. 
Genuine prayer thus is always an utter¬ 
ance of the indwelling Spirit who seeks 
to breathe life into every sincere effort 
to turn to God. 

When a person seriously commits 
himself to the inward pilgrimage, he 
comes up against the face of evil within 
and without himself. However, even 
the so-called capital sins of pride, envy 
and so on do have an element of good¬ 
ness in them; they become sins only when 
natural tendencies are exaggerated. 
Hence the struggle against sin should not 
lead lo the suppression of personality. 

The spiritual journey is a movement 
of faith which, though it has an^elemcnl 
of obscurity, is a higher light. 'Heaven 
can he experienced in the ordinary affairs 
or life, if one responds to the love of God 
coming as a gift in every situation. Time 
then can be experienced as opportunity 
rather than burden. Each person must 
seek to realise his hidden potential, his 
own truth. For this there is need for 
inner freedom and self-mastery. 

The author has some very good 
reflections on the need for spiritual 
guidance, its difficulties and the qualities 
required of a good guide. In this con¬ 
nection he explains the role of confes¬ 
sion as a means of healing and liberation 
enabling one to participate in the Church's 
eucharistic banquet. The last two 
chapters deal with the power of inter¬ 
cession and with spiritual growth. An 
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appendix suggests different approaches 
to prayer suited to different types of 
personalities. G. Loso, S J. 

H wwW * of God. The Rule of St 
Benedict with Explanations for Monks 
and Lay-ipeople Today. By David 
Parry O.S.B. London, Darton, Longman 
and Todd , 1980. Pp. xxiv-199. £ 4.50. 
(Available from Examiner Press Book¬ 
shop. 35 Dalai Street, Bombay 400023.) 

Last year, the Christian world, espe¬ 
cially in the West, celebrated the mille- 
nium and a half since the birth of St 
Benedict, the father of Western monasti- 
cism. Benedict of Nursia is known 
especially through his Rule. 

Dorn David Parry, Abbot Visitor of 
the English Province of the Benedictine 
Congregation of Subiaco, presents us 
with a new translation and a commen¬ 
tary of the Rule, both meant for the 
modern reader. The text of the Rule is 
couched in contemporary idiom, without 
sacrificing any nuance. The commentary 
too is directed to modem man in search 
of spiritual experience, mental stability 
and real community life. 

I have no doubt that this English 
edition of the Rule will be welcomed by 
many, monks and non-monks alike. It 
indeed represents one of the fundamental 
texts of Christian spirituality. Like St 
Paul’s letter, it is not merely a scries of 
regulations, but the written elaboration 
by Benedict himself of his ideal and life- 
experience, both as an anchorite and as 
founder of a Christian community. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 

I, Catherine. Selected Writings of St 
Catherine of Siena. Edited and trans¬ 
lated by Kenelm Foster, O.P. and Mary 
John Ronayne, O.P. London, Collins, 
1980. Pp. 304. £ 7,95. 

Last year marked the 600th anniversary 
of Catherine of Siena's death in Rome. 
She was then about thirty-three years old. 
Ten years later, her name had almost 
become a household name all over Italy 
and in most Western countries. Like St 
Bernard two centuries earlier, she stood 
as a God-sent instrument for a reform of 
the Church, ever attempted, ever elusive. 
Above all else she became greatly res¬ 
ponsible for obtaining the return of Pope 
Gregory XI from the Avignon exile. 
She also fully supported his successor, 
Urban VI, as the only authentic leader 
of the Church, when the Great Schism 
of the West had, alas, started. 

St Catherine certainly proved that 
prophetism had not died out in the 


Church. She was canonized eighty years 
after her death, and on 4 October 1970 
Pope Paul VI declared her a Doctor of 
the Church, one of the two women to be 
honoured with that title. 

The book collects sixty-six letters (one- 
fifth of the correspondence known so far) 
of Catherine, as well as chosen extracts 
from her only theological treatise called 
“The Dialogue of Divine Providence”. 
It leaves no doubt about her extra¬ 
ordinary grasp of divine realities. She 
represents the great tradition of the 
Church, so well synthetised by St Thomas 
Aquinas, to whose spiritual family she 
belonged. As a Dominican Tertiary, 
she was intimately acquainted with some 
of the best Italian representatives of the 
Order of Preachers, the Black Friars as 
they are called in English. 

The translated texts are preceded by 
40 pages of introduction, preface, biblio¬ 
graphy and chronological table. Thanks 
to these tools, we can more easily feel the 
soul and heart of St Catherine vibrating 
under the (ouch of God and the inspira¬ 
tion of his Spirit. 

One can only be grateful to the co¬ 
authors for making such riches available 
to the English-speaking world. 

E. R. Hambye. S.J. 


Church History 

History of the Catholic Missions In 
Northeast India (IB90-19I5). By C. 

Becker, S.D.B. Translated and Edited 
by G. Stadler. S. D. B. and S. Karo- 
temprcl, S. D. B. Cu/nitla, Firma KLM, 
1980. Pp. 439. Rs 125. 

The second German edition of this 
work by Father C. Becker, first and last 
prefect apostolic of Assam, goes hack to 
1927. The volume was entitled: "In the 
Valley of the Brahmaputra”. It was 
divided into three parts: the first des¬ 
cribing the geographical setting of the 
Brahmaputra River and the history and 
religion of that vast region; the second 
giving a survey of the previous Catholic 
efforts to open missions in N.E. India; 
(he third offering to the reader a chronicle 
of the Salvatorian Mission, the German 
Catholic mission in (hose parts. 

The present translation and edition 
covers only the last part of Becker’s 
book, (hough by far the longest. It was 
wise of the translators to limit themselves 
to this, because the two first parts, if 
still useful, arc in many ways outdated. 
Thus we have for the first time in English 
a reliable history of the first organized 
Catholic mission to North East India. 
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The Society of the Divine Saviour was 
officially entrusted with that territory on 
13 December 1889. The first four mis¬ 
sionaries, two priests and two brothers, 
arrived at Shillong on 27 February 1890. 
The Sahvatorian Sisters, whose date of 
arrival in the mission is uncertain, must 
have come in 1890 or 1891. Twenty-five 
years later, m 1915, the eleven German 
missionaries of N.E. India were expelled. 
5,000 Catholics were then left to the care 
dT the few missionaries who could be 
found for the Assam mission, as it was 
then called, mostly from among the 
Jesuit Mission of West Bengal. 

The Salvatorians were always few to 
cope with an enormous territory and an 
immense work. They developed the 
Church mostly among the various tribes, 
Khasi, Garos, Nagas, etc., including also 
the plantation workers who had come 
and continued to come from C'hota- 
Nagpur. Besides the Salvatorian sisters, 
others came to N.E. India during those 
pioneering years, c.g., the Sisters of Our 
Lady of the Mission, the Loreto Sisters 
and others. It is also during that time 
that the Christian Brothers came to found 
St Edmund’s College at Shillong, but it 
could start functioning only after the 
German missionaries had been"" obliged 
to leave, i.e. in January 1916, 

The English text reads well. The 
translators have also included most of the 
illustrations published in the German 
edition fifty-three years ago. 

E. R. Hambye, S J. 


Biographical 

Lord Abbot of the Wilderness. The 
Life and Times of Bishop Salvado. By 
George Russo, M.A Melbourne, The 
Poltllng Press, 1980. Pp. xxi-299 $ 18.50 
(cased); 8 12.95 (soft cover). 

Spiritual adventures, if well docu¬ 
mented and well-written, arc oflcn as 
fascinating as secular ones. The ad¬ 
ventures of Rosendo Salvado, Spanish 
Benedictine, abbot and bishop, who at 
the a^e of 31 (he was born at Tuy in S.W. 
Galicia in 1814) left Rome via London 
for W. Australia, arc a case in point. 

Amidst incredible difficulties arising 
from climate, soil, men and even Chris¬ 
tians. he founded, in ‘the wilderness', 
some 70 miles north-west of Perth, the 
first monastery in W, Australia. So far 
it has remained the only one. It was 
•ml still is called New Norcia. Salvado 
became bishop of a would-be diocese of 
Port-Viijlbrta in 1849. The diocese never 
really materialised, and tbe bishop finally 
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returned to his abbey. By 1837 the 
abbey became completely independent 
from the bishop of Perth. At the time 
it had 47 monks, mostly from Spain. 
Ten years later the monastic foundation 
became fully autonomous as a prefecture 
apostolic directly depending pn the Holy 
See (abbotia nullius). 

New Norcia was a missionary founda¬ 
tion among the aborigines of W. Australia. 
The second part of Russo’s biography is 
mostly devoted to the study of Salvado’s 
apostoiate among them. It is a saga of 
amazing proportions, though for all 
appearances un-noticed then and there, 
except by suspicious colonists and curious 
administrators. It took time to develop 
the aborigines into educated and res¬ 
ponsible Christians. 

With the help of some of his Bene¬ 
dictine companions, Salvado soon be¬ 
came the best specialist in aboriginal 
affairs: their languages, culture, including 
music (he himself was an excellent 
musician), their character and aspira¬ 
tions. Thanks to the cooperation of some 
officials, particularly of Frederick Aloysius 
Weld who became governor of W. 
Australia in 1869, many reforms were 
introduced in protection of the aborigines, 
especially the women. The Sisters of 
Mercy, who had come from Dublin 
together with Salvado, educated them 
with all the adaptation required. 

For Salvado did not wish to Euro¬ 
peanise the aborigines. He was con¬ 
vinced that they should be helped to grow 
into themselves through a Christianization 
of their own culture. Amidst all the 
hardships he suffered on that account, 
two great consolations came to him. 
In July 1849 Pius IX clothed with the 
Benedictine habit two aboriginal boys, 
brought to Italy by Salvado himself. 
They joined the abbey of -Cava-dei- 
Tirreni, near Salerno, but unfortunately 
died too young to become the first 
Benedictine apostles of their own tribe. 
Then, in 1874, the government entrusted 
to New Norcia the care of aboriginal 
children. This was a more lasting 
consolation and reward. Yet, at the end 
of his life, Salvado realised more and 
more that white supremacy practically 
ignored his beloved people. He fought 
for their recognition to the end, and died in 
Rome on the 29th December 1900, aged 86. 

The biography is very lively. The 
author has consulted all available sources, 
and acquainted himself with most of the 
places where Salvado lived and worked. 
In a short appendix a few Roman docu¬ 
ments related to the subject are given in 
English translation. 

E. R. Hamb«, S.J. 
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Editorial 

The present number of Vidyajyoti centres on the theme of Inter- 
Religious Dialogue, undoubtedly a growing concern for both pastoral 
practice and theological reflection. It is being perceived more and 
more clearly today that a Christian theology of the relationship 
between Christianity and other religious faiths needs to be based on 
the practice of inter-religious dialogue. It is also recognised that 
dialogue is not for the Church a luxury in the hands of some specialists, 
but an essential dimension of her openness to others and a constitutive 
element of her evangelising mission. 

In this context we are happy to publish a posthumous, hitherto 
unpublished, essay of Abhishiktananda, written in 1969 and entitled 
“The Depth-Dimension of Religious Dialogue*’. As all pioneers, 
Abhishiktananda was in many ways ahead of his time, and there 
seems no doubt (hat wc shall continue to derive inspiration from him 
for the task ahead. The publication of his works is still in progress; 
particularly awaited is the lengthy Diary in which year after year he 
recorded his experiences with sharpness and undaunted sincerity. 
The present essay lays bare the demands of inter-religious dialogue 
as Abhishiktananda understood it. It raises many questions which 
even today evade a satisfactory theological answer. Its merit consists 
in raising them and, more still, in showing the way without waiting 
for all the answers. 

In the second article, Fr L. Legrand returns to the “unknown 
God” of Paul’s discourse to the Areopagus in the book of Acts. As is 
well known, the passage has received contradictory interpretations, 
some reading in it an open attitude towards the religions of the Gentiles, 
others viewing it as a disguised expression of Paul’s pessimism about 
them. With exegetica! skill Fr Legrand traces his way between the 
two positions, showing that the meaning of the passage in Luke’s 
theology is more complex. 

The use of the Sacred Syllable OM in Christian worship has often 
raised questions and has sometimes been a subject of controversy. 
Can the assumption of symbols from other religious traditions be part 
of a pastoral practice of dialogue? Is it sound inculturation of the 
faith? Fr G. Gispert-Sauch reexamines the question. Enquiring 
first into the meaning of the symbol, he proceeds to discuss its use in 
Christian context. 



The Depth-Dimension of 
Religious Dialogue 

Abhishiktananda 


Man is Communion 

M AN is a social being. Already ontologically he is communion, 
relationship, fellowship with others. Koinonia is an intrinsic 
dimension of the person. There is no ‘person’ apart from 
communion with others. Man discovers himself, realises himself 
only in meeting with others. And the deeper the meeting, the more 
man finds himself and blossoms into a ‘person’. 

Christian revelation puts a new stress on the dignity and nature 
pf man as a being of relation and communion. The ultimate secret 
of God’s life, as shared with us by Jesus, the Son by nature, is the 
trinitarian mystery of the Godhead. In its very source, being is 
relationship. It therefore had to be that man, the apex of God’s 
creation, should reflect in himself the ‘being-one-togcther’ of the divine 
Persons. Christ himself is a ‘corporate’ being. What theologians 
call his ‘Mystical Body’ is no less real and no less his than is his indivi¬ 
dual self. Each believer in Christ, nay more, each man, is, with Jesus, 
in Jesus, a kind of corporate being; each lives in a most intimate and 
ontological relationship with the whole of the Mystical Body, and with 
the whole of mankind. 

History shows that man develops only in relation with others. 
In isolation, man would shrink ftom his own humanity; life in solitude 
is only possible for man after a long preparation in human fellowship, 
and provided also he has discovered in himself that centre where no 
human being, indeed no other creature, is distant from him. The 
growth of humankind, the advance of culture 1, and civilisations has 
sprung from the combination of individual talents and abilities. Even 
the rising of the great civilisations came generally from a mutual 
fecundation between already existing cultures. 

Inter-relationship between men becomes dialogue when it reaches 
the level of the person, that is of the consciousness and the mind. 
Dialogue has its principle in relationship with others, when this rela¬ 
tionship is accepted and integrated into the person itself. It is the 
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person freely accepting its condition of being a relation, of being a 
thou to others; that is, accepting to live with them on the level of 
exchange, of symbiosis, of giving and receiving. 

Accepting to be a thou for the other is accepting him as an /» 
with all the characteristics of ‘Iness’ which I experience in my own 
person. That means recognising the other, no longer as an object 
to which I have at least a potential right, but as a subject like myself, a 
source, an absolute, a universal centre. The other becomes someone 
with whom I relate at the very level of my self-awareness, to whom, 
paradoxically, my own self-awareness is open. My meeting him as 
subject far surpasses all bodily and mental expression, situated as it is 
at the very centre — or source — of my own being. 

True dialogue between men is indeed at that very level. It is 
meeting, exchange, mutual donation. Not donation of anything one 
has, for the meeting is at the level not of having, but of being. It 
implies the mutual donation of what is the most essential to both. 

Two persons cannot meet without each giving himself to the other, 
at least in some way. Initially, perhaps, they will give part of theit 
attention, of their consciousness, of their own life. But a true meeting 
takes place only in the depth; and a meeting which is not in the depth 
is not a meeting with my brother. The priest and the Levite went past 
the wounded man of the Jericho road; the Samaritan alone met him. 
And is not the most pressing message of the Gospel that I am called 
to meet God, to meet Christ in every one of my fellowmen ? God is 
met only in the depth. 

There arc meetings on the surface, no doubt, in all human lives, 
like those of ships abandoned on the high seas, which drift alongside 
for a while and then separate as they are carried by the waves. But 
we speak here only of meetings at the level of man as man, nothing 
short of which is included in true dialogue. To meet my brother in 
the depth does not, however, necessarily mean that I have to open to 
him my most intimate thoughts and feelings. The gift of myself, the 
oblation I make of myself to God in my brother passes through the 
most common acts of exchange in human life. But there is a difference 
when a man lives in the depth. In him one can feel that each act, 
each word, each gesture, even the most ordinary one, comes from the 
deepest and the most intimate centre of his soul. 

Religious Dialogue 

Coming to the domain of religion, we must say that religion in 
itself is already a dialogue. It is first a dialogue with God, as is 
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magnificently stressed in the Bible, and exemplified above all in Jesus, 
whose life was an incessant face to face dialogue with God his Father. 
It is also a dialogue among men. It is by exchanging their personal 
experiences of God that men have progressed and still progress in 
their knowledge and understanding of the divine mystery. 

Even religious instruction, as all true education, is in the form of 
dialogue. It is not simply giving on one side and receiving on the 
other, as, alas, it is too often thought to be. Religious truths and 
formulations do not reach the mind of the listener as if it were simply 
blank, a tabula rasa. They meet in his mind something which is 
already there, even if only latent. They aim at awakening the mind, 
at helping it to bring into view intuitions which so far may have 
remained at the archetypal level. In the case of a divine revelation, 
the mind is enabled to go, in faith, beyond previous intuitions and 
formulations, these being at once ‘redeemed’ and fulfilled through the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. If it were not so, revealed truths would 
remain for ever, as too often happens, extrinsic to man; they would 
not take root in him; they would not become integrated into his own 
personal and deepest experience; they would never become in him 
something vital. Truly, divine revelation aims at awakening and 
bringing to completion what had already been placed by God in seed- 
form in man through the very process of creation — the first step in 
God’s call to man to participate in the divine life. 

Man is ceaselessly in dialogue with others. He seems less and 
less capable of silence. He is in dialogue at all sorts of levels. There 
are the levels of external activities, of techniques, of mental exchange 
and sharing; but above all these, there is religious dialogue which 
reaches in man a depth of interiority and personal commitment beyond 
the reach of any other dialogue. Religious dialogue is indeed immedi¬ 
ately directed to that fundamental experience of / and Thou to which 
we already referred. 

Obviously, we are not concerned here with a religious dialogue 
that remains on the plane of religious formulations or social contacts. 
True religious dialogue originates in the depth of man’s mind and 
spirit. It reaches levels to which no mere philosophical dialogue (at 
least in the Western sense) can attain. It aims at the ultimate concern 
of man, the point where man is related to the beyond — whatever name 
may be given to it — not however to a beyond turned into an object 
of speculative contemplation and brought into discussion, but the 
beyond which is the existential concern of man in regard to his own 
personal and ‘eternil’ destiny. Dialogue at the philosophical or theo¬ 
logical level takes its worth precisely from being rooted there; other- 
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wise it is purely academic discussion or even an egoistic search for self- 

affirmation. 

Religious dialogue is concerned with that depth of human experi¬ 
ence. It aims at awakening it and at deepening it. Such experience 
exists in every man, at least in an initial or latent stage. Tt is not the 
preserve of so-called mystics. We do not, however, refer here to feel¬ 
ings and mental impressions, even less to parapsychic phenomena which 
are but the outgrowth of the subliminal self. We precisely refer to that 
fundamental experience which each man possesses and which is the 
mark of his being man, namely that he is — and this goes beyond 
anything he may perceive or think of himself, being something deeper 
and more primary than the consciousness of which he is aware on the 
phenomenal level. 

That self-awareness has been reached in a unique way, in the 
philosophical and religious history of mankind, by the Hindu tradition. 
We may say that the Hindu sadhana is entirely directed to discovering 
existentially the coincidence between man’s conscious phenomenal 
awareness and the ultimate experience of the self in its absolute purity. 
It is the oversight of this fact that has brought to a deadlock most of 
the attempts at a dialogue between Christians on one side and Hindus 
-and also Buddhistson the other. 

As long as religion remains for a man — at least principally and 
concretely — on the level of rites, practices, formulae, structures, 

; ethics and the like, it cannot but appear as something superimposed on 
what is his fundamental concern. True religion and true faith arc 
necessarily rooted in self-awareness. Faith and revelation are precisely 
meant to release in man that level of self-awareness and to lead it at 
the level of the mind to a formulation, and at the level of life to an 
; expression, which will do full justice to it. Religion could rightly be 
| described as the relation of man with the depth of himself, because it 
is only in the depth of his being that man reaches the depth of being 
itself and shares in the very mystery of the Godhead. 

The main reason for the present outcry against organised religions 
is that they are cut off from life. And this, indeed, is often true, not 
only in the sense that man is cut off from the ordinary life by which 
he comes into contact with other men and with the world, but even 
more from that fundamental source of life in him which is his own 
experience of self-awareness. 

The salvation of religions, even of cultures, in these critical times 
will depend on the renewal of man’s awareness of that fundamental 
depth. Religious dialogue, properly understood, will be an invaluable 
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help for all religious-minded people to discover and awaken in them 
the primary experience. 

Religious Pluralism 

Pluralism is a mark of human society, precisely because mm is a 
being in community. Communion implies likeness but not identity. 
Identity suppresses communion and is the death of all relationships. 
Pluralism is a gift of God; it is part of the gift God makes to men in 
their human nature. The recognition and welcome given to it in our 
days by a growing number of people is certainly a sign of the times, 
which no believer should disregard. 

Pluralism is cultural and religious as well. Becoming conscious 
of it means for Christians a great change of outlook, and their theo¬ 
logians find it hard to interpret and formulate the consequences of 
that awareness. For many centuries, in fact, they had remained 
happily confined behind the high walls with which they had surrounded 
themselves, prepared to condemn to hell any one who refused or even 
was ignorant of the Christian faith, or any Christian who did not 
belong to their own denomination or did not accept their own inter¬ 
pretation of Christ’s message. Till quite recently they fought with 
utmost zeal against religious pluralism, trying to suppress it by convert¬ 
ing all others to their own convictions. 

The fact has at long last dawned on their consciousness that the 
other great religions of the world are very much alive. If thest are 
threatened by the growing ‘humanism’ of today, the same threat exists 
within Christianity itself. It is true that Christianity is now increasingly 
drawing to itself the followers of primitive religions; but this is mainly 
due to the incapacity of those religions to stand the impact of the 
modern world, and their members flock to Islam or communism in 
even greater numbers than to the Church. Within the compass of 
Christianity itself, pluralism fares well enough and crossing over from 
one group to another seems in practice equally balanced. Christians 
are wondering more and more whether the different historical forms 
of Christianity do not have sufficient roots in the New Testament itself 
for them to be accepted as valid expressions of the Christian experience, 
and whether the unity for which Christians are longing has not to 
be defined in a quite different way than was supposed up to now. 

Not ail religious people, however, look upon pluralism, even 
today, this positive approach. Many still keep to tfis old funda- 
mentalitm which condemns indiscriminately all others; or, as is the 
ease with Buddhism and Hinduism, they hope that in some future 
birth the 'others’ will have the chance to enter into the right path to 
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salvation. Another attitude, steadily on the increase, arid brought 
about precisely by the narrowness and intolerance of too many self- 
proclaimed believers, is a sort of estrangement from all religious forms 
and structures, with resort to merely personal sincerity and commit¬ 
ment, or, especially in the East, to personal spiritual experience. Such 
an attitude should not, however, discourage the Christian endeavour 
to engage in dialogue, any more than should the negative attitude still 
prevalent among most humanists. It is in their own faith and in their 
inner experience of the universal presence of the Spirit that Christians 
will find the way to bring others, not necessarily to their own doctrine 
and institution, but at least to the joyful acceptance of the multiplicity 
of forms through which the divine Spirit brings men to the Father. 

Christians are now realising with wonder — as did the Jews who 
accompanied Peter to Cornelius’ house in Cesarea — that in his 
boundless freedom God has spoken mysteriously to humankind and 
is still doing so in many diverse ways, last but not least among which 
is the call for social justice though this at first was heard more clearly 
by non-believers. Standing on the most secure biblical ground, 
Christians cannot but recognise the Presence of the Lord across the 
boundaries of their internal divisions as well as beyond the frontiers 
of the visible Christian fold. Is it not a biblical truth that God wants 
all men to be saved, and therefore provides them with the proper means 
for it, even in their actual historical and individual setting ? Did not 
Christ say that trees are recognised from their fruits ? And who can 
honestly deny the presence of the fruits of the Spirit in many men who 
were never incorporated into the Church through water baptism ? 
Is it not also an accepted truth for Christians, already found in Isaiah 
and later on in the whole N.T., that all things have been made for 
Christ, and therefore that all the spiritual riches of mankind are 
destined in the plan of God to adorn the Church, the Bride of Christ, 
and thus to contribute to the growing unto its fulness of his Mystical 
Body ? 

Inter-religious dialogue is the immediate consequence deriving 
from the acknowledgement and acceptance of religious pluralism. 
It is the concrete way to raise that pluralism to a personal and human 
level. It is through dialogue that spiritual riches will be mutually 
shared, in complete disinterestedness on the part of the giver ana 
humility on the part of the receiver, whose roles are likely to alternate 
continuously in the process. Spiritual riches, even more than material 
riches, belong to all. They are the common property of all the children 
of God, and no one ever enjoys them more truly than when sharing 
them with his brothers. 
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The Meeting Point 

But religious dialogue, as already pointed at, cannot be any kind 
of dialogue. Dialogue of Christians with people of other religious 
persuasions can only take place at the very centre of themselves. At 
the superficial, if not pragmatic, level of structures and formulations, 
dialogue is always limping, whether it be conducted between Christians 
or with any men, believers or humanists, concerned with the ultimate 
reality. 

The only real meeting-point between men concerned with the 
ultimate is in the centre of the self, in “the cave of the heart", as the 
Upanishads put it. Here is the very centre of the human being, the 
principle of its unity. The same Upanishads call it now the atman , 
then the purusha ; we need not enter here into these distinctions. The 
fact is that man finds in himself, in his ultimate depths, the very centre 
of the universe. There, beyond all symbols and concepts, he experi¬ 
ences his unity, his b.-ing-togethcr with all, despite or rather by means 
of differences on the bodily, mental and sociological planes. On those 
external levels, if taken in isolation, the unity of humankind and its 
harmony arc always threatened; egoism emerges at all points, rivalry 
and competition set in, and with them strife. Religious matters have, 
in fact, perhaps been the most potent cause of dissension and hatred 
among men throughout history. Any unity eventually reached on 
those levels would forever remain precarious, because based on what 
is essentially changeable. The only unity and harmony which has a 
chance of enduring and of standing up to the ever-recurring assaults 
against it is the one which is founded on the sharing of our common 
experience in depth. Because it is rooted in such solid ground, that 
unity, and that alone, can make room, without thereby being shaken, 
for the mutual otherness of all men, their cultures and civilisations. 
It recognises that all are one in their or gin and principle, diverse and 
complementary in their manifestations. The unity and understanding 
aimed at by inter-religious dialogue is no easy and shallow syncretism, 
but the courageous acceptance of both the unity and diversity of God’s 
creation. Should not both be readily acceptable to one who has 
contemplated the mystery of the undivisible Trinity, where otherness 
of Persons and identity in nature combine together, leaving infinitely 
behind them any concept of otherness and unity man can formulate ? 

So long as anyone has not first penetrated within himself, he can 
hardly discover the possible meeting-point for dialogue, either between 
Christian! ,i©r between Christians and other believers or humanists. 
The ideal preparation for dialogue would be that all partners have 
realised that depth. But at least the one who initiates the dialogue 
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must have discovered it; otherwise the danger is great that the dialogue 
will quickly come to an end or remain indefinitely at the level of super¬ 
ficial social relations. If one partner lives at the level of the Spirit, 
he will automatically give to the dialogue its proper dimension and 
depth; he will prevent it from staying on the plane of mere thoughts 
and feelings, and so from being at the mercy of the egoism and self- 
seeking always latent in the heart of man. 

The real meeting-point between all religious-minded people can 
only be the place within themselves where they are on the watch for 
the Spirit, where their own spirit is so intimately joined with the Holy 
Spirit that there no longer is any movement within them which docs 
not originate from the mysterious action of the Holy Spirit himself 
(cf. Rom 8: 14ff). 

The Present Katros 

Inter-religious dialogue is coming to the fore in a crucial moment 
of human history and of the evolution of cultures, civilisations and 
religions, when all previous values are being shaken and are no longer 
recognised, and when no one really knows what will tomorrow take 
the place of what is disappearing today. 

In this crisis of religions, dialogue between believers should not, 
however, take the form of a crusade against atheism and humanism. 
Tt must not be prompted by a reflex of self-defence or self-protection. 
Not all the values of the past are worth retaining, at least in their 
present form. Times of crisis are provided by divine Providence to 
free man from unnecessary tics or crutches. These may once have been 
necessary, but man never ceases to develop, and is still far from having 
realised the newness of the Gospel and the message of total liberation 
which it has brought to the earth. 

The object of inter-religious dialogue is not, at least in the first 
place, the promotion of the temporal or spiritual welfare of any one 
of the groups which share in it. It aims first at the spiritual (and where 
necessary, the temporal) well-being of the whole of mankind, indeed 
of every member of the human family, in his actual situation and 
environment. Religions will learn from it how better to serve the 
common good, how to help realistically towards the salvific process 
which is developing in the heart of each man, whether or not each will 
have in his life-time the opportunity to come to the ‘true’ religion. 

Far from considering their mutual dialogue as the first step of a 
universal crusade against atheism or humanism, the religions should 
rather welcome in their dialogue representatives of those groups. 
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It is together with them that they will search for the means of saving 
the soul of mankind in the present rush to gratify the senses and satisfy 
the mind. 

The solution for the crisis of the world must be found in common 
by all people of good-will, by all men devoted to truth, in whatever 
way the truth may have manifested itself in the depth of their hearts. 
Their dialogue will be a searchlight which will probe the present 
societies of men, but will first scan the heart of those taking part in it. 
It will be the test of their allegiance to truth alone in their respective 
religious or humanist commitments. 

Not only Christians, nor only believers, but every man who ever 
appeared on this earth is consecrated to truth as his birth right. Docs 
not the light of the Logos shine in each heart, as St John says in the 
prologue of his Gospel ? Society, together with each of the conccntiic 
circles with which man is surrounded — his family, those with whom 
he lives and works, his nation, his religion, etc.— is for him a means 
to realise that consecration, to discover more and more its exigencies. 
Christ proclaimed himself the Truth. He came to earth as the supreme 
witness to Truth; he reminded us that God desires to be worshipped 
in truth. And one of the favourite teachings of his beloved disciple 
was the need to walk in truth, to remain in the truth and to ‘do the 
truth’. 

Dialogue originates from a sincere and insatiable desire to know 
the truth more and more, to be more and more alive to the truth in 
our depth, to make our thoughts, desires and actions more and more 
expressive of the unique truth. For we know that in us truth is always 
mixed up with much that is untrue, like the gold, silver, wood, hay 
and straw which Paul mentions to his disciples at Corinth (1 Cor 3: 12). 
Is not, in fact, that mixture — unconscious but persistent even in people 
of good will ~ the main cause of the present moral crisis ? 

Dialogue also comes from the desire to share with others what 
we hold most precious, not, for sure, to impose it on them, but to 
help them to discover its source in their own hearts and to lead them 
to become more and more attentive and docile to the voice of the 
Spirit, who mysteriously reveals himself to them both inwardly and 
outwardly, in the depth of their soul as well as in the whole universe 
and history of man. 

The remedy for the sickness of the world must be sought in 
common. It requires realistic assessments, starting from the inner 
demands of truth. But the demands of truth will only be discovered 
by tn$P whose hearts are unreservedly given to truth itself. 
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the depth-dimension of religious dialogue 

Rethinking Theology 

The only principle of inter-religious dialogue is truth; the only 
way for it to succeed is love. Dialogue does not aim at shaking the 
convictions of others, but only at confronting each of the participants 
more vividly with the truth. The sincerity of each and his commitment 
to the Spirit will then act automatically. 

Real dialogue will never end in minimalism or an easy syncretism. 
No one sharing in it will be inclined to part with his own true con¬ 
victions. The result will be something quite new and unconceivable 
beforehand. It will be a purification of each one’s own faith, not 
indeed in its essence which is pure gold but of the alloy with which 
it is always mixed. It will be a discovery of unity in diversity and 
diversity in unity. 

From the depth at which it takes place, it will bring to light the 
mutual convergence of all religions; it will free groups and individuals 
from all negative attitudes. It will make them sensitive to common 
values and open to each other. 

Only a man who has penetrated into his own depth is able to 
discover and meet the depth of another. Indeed, to penetrate into 
one’s own depth is to penetrate into the depth of all. Only such a man 
has understood the depth and the very essence of his own religion. 
Religion is no longer for him a conventional pattern of thought and 
behaviour received from his tradition, but a living experience of the 
Presence of God in himself and in the whole universe with the necessary 
commitments that flow from it. 

This docs not amount to saying that formulations, structures and 
rituals have to be discarded. They arc necessary signs at the level of 
mental perception and of life in society; casting them aside, except 
perhaps in some extreme situations—this precisely is the intuition 
underlying the Hindu sannydsa — would result in depriving oneself of 
the normal ways of making manifest in actual life one’s deep intuition 
of the mystery of God and man. But, in ordei to be true and to 
remain alive, those external elements must always be related in a living 
manner to that deep experience of which they are the sign. The danger 
is great, indeed, chiefly for minds formed on ‘Greek’ lines, to take the 
eidos for the reality itself and to move in the world of signs, formulae, 
rites and structures, as if they had value in themselves. 

A theology which does not put dialogue with other theologies — , 
and that necessarily includes other religions as well — at the very 
centre of its outlook on the things of God or of its interpretation ol 
the Word, is a limping theology, a one-legged Brahman, as Yajnavalkya 
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used to tel! king Janaka. A theology in which dialogue—between 
Christians, men of various religious traditions, and finally with all 
people of good will concerned with the ultimate — is only an appendix 
without any bearing on the substance, and therefore something un¬ 
essential, is not an integral theology. The ecumenical or trans- 
ccumenical dialogue which goes along with such a theology runs the 
risk of remaining at the level of kindly attitudes — a smile we are pre¬ 
pared to give to our ‘other’ friends when per chance we meet them, 
but which we soon forget when we are back safely home. Such is the 
danger of any dialogue which remains on the social or intellectual 
plane. Only dialogue in depth avoids being ‘added’, ‘superimposed’, 
for it is founded on the very emergence of theological thought in the 
mind of the partners. Dialogue on the intellectual level, on the 
contrary, deals with only a compartment of our theological or religious 
thought, without reaching to our deep religious convictions which 
remain unaffected; it has no existential value. 

Dialogue cannot be something extrinsically added to life, to 
thought, to prayer. If it is not an integral part of the man, of his 
thought and his prayer, it is not real. It is not an optional part of 
spirituality or theology, but an intrinsic component. If it is real, it 
springs from the depths off the soul. 

The fate of practically all Christian theologies so far has been 
that, while starting from the Gospel, they have speculated on it at 
leisure with the help of successive philosophical systems, especially 
Greek esscntialism, down to the present existentialism. They have 
determined in a rigorous manner the divine plan of salvation and have 
given ample intellectual foundation to the structures at work in the 
Church, thus deciding here below all matters concerning the other 
world. All went well as long as the human mind accepted, without 
raising questions, that the others are practically excluded from the 
economy of salvation — even if in fact these others included the' majo¬ 
rity of God’s children. Then the realization came slowly that such 
an attitude is not only inhuman but unchristian, and it became impos¬ 
sible to follow Augustine’s idea of the massa cl imnata. Thcotogians 
then tried to work out a plan of salvation which would somehow 
include the others, but without altering the brilliant construction and 
synthesis they had already made. No accepted theology has yet tackled 
the problem adequately; dialogue in depth, however, is bound to call 
for a revision of the system, and it may be anticipated that the shock 
will be great. 

Vatican Ik has given us useful directions in the matter. Yet it 
must be said that even the best chapters of the Constitutions on the 
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Church and on the Church in the Modern World do not draw the 
ultimate conclusions deriving from their generous admittance of the 
possibility of salvation outside the Church. They do not satisfactorily 
integrate the others into the plan of salvation. Even in those excellent 
documents it still seems that the saltation of others is an act of con¬ 
descension on the part of God, something happening outside the normal 
dispensation. Yet theological reflection in its very starting point 
should give as much importance to the consideration of the others as 
it does to the ‘special’ situation of the ‘children of the promise’. This 
does not lead to an easy syncretism, but merely to recognizing that the 
plan of God extends far beyond the limits which our little minds are 
only too ready to impose on it. 

Theology should never be a mere intellectual exercise. Being a 
word about God, word of God ( theologia ), it cannot but be based on 
the experience of the Spirit. No one can say “Jesus is Lord” except 
in the Spirit (1 Cor 12: 3). A theology of dialogue and ecumenism 
must be based on true spirituality. But this, again, does not mean 
that spirituality or theology need to be in some way adapted to answer 
the needs of ecumenism and dialogue; rather, the high demands of 
dialogue and ecumenism precisely oblige us to deepen our theology 
and spirituality to the point where they become automatically 
integrated into it. Dialogue and ecumenism are graces offered to us 
that we may become Christian in a deeper and richer manner. 

Only a contemplative spirituality can be the proper foundation 
for a pluralistic theology. As long as God is known only through 
formulae and meditated upon through a mere operation of the mind, 
as long also as our love for him is confined to feelings and sentiments, 
it remains impossible for us to realise the limitations of our own 
approach to the divine mystery. Only the experience of the divine 
Presence beyond all concepts and feelings will make it possible for us 
to accept the mystery of the multiform grace and love of the Lord. 
God is the Absolute. No one of his manifestations can express him 
completely; yet God is fully present in such manifestations. At the 
same time, only such a contemplative attitude removes from dialogue 
the danger of syncretism. The centre of the soul is not the intellect, 
as a theology too dependent on Plato and Aristotle is inclined to 
believe. It is the real centre—the atnuw of the Vedantic tradition 
— that man must discover in himself, beyond all manifestations. From 
that centre only can man transcend himself, his thoughts, his senses, 
as well as the whole universe, beyond all man-made distinctions. At 
the level of the soul’s self-consciousness, man recognises both the 
pretence of God, the Absolute, in each of his manifestations, and the 
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impossibility for any of those manifestations to express the mystery 
of the Absolute in a fully integral manner. Here is the very foundation 
for a pluralistic, not syncretistic, theology. And this is in fact what 
the apophatic tradition always stood for in the Church. 

East and West 

Only people who have at least some experience of the depth are 
able to come together for a real and fruitful dialogue. Mere thinkers 
will for ever remain unable to understand the real faith and commitment 
to truth of others. 

The dialogue between Hinduism and Christianity, for instance, 
will remain in a blind alley as long as people are content with con¬ 
fronting Shankara with, say, Aquinas or Barth. At that level of 
theology, technical philosophical reflections and formulations have 
already petrified the primordial intuitions. We are, for the main part, 
on the plane of eidos \ and eidos, proud of its worth, is generally 
reluctant to allow itself to be referred to its source, to the intuition, 
that is, the fundamental, supra-mental, experience and perception as 
it emerges in the mind. Eidos is undoubtedly of extreme value; but 
its value is that of a sign, always pointing beyond itself. 

It is the intuitions themselves, which arise at the horizon of the 
mind, that need to be compared and confronted with each other if wc 
wish really to discover their mutual connections, to lest the possible 
osmosis between them. Tn view of this, each partner in dialogue must 
try to make his own, as far as possible, the intuition and experience 
of the other, to personalise it in his own depth, beyond his own ideas 
and even beyond those through which the other attempts to express 
and communicate them with the help of the signs available in his 
tradition. For a fruitful dialogue it is necessary that I reach, as it 
were, in the very depth of myself to the experience of my brother, 
freeing my own experience from all accretions, so that my brother can 
recognise in me his own experience of his own depth. 

The detachment and the freedom required by such dialogue is 
no doubt enormous; yet at no lesser cost is real fellowship and com¬ 
munion possible between men. Inter-religious dialogue is something 
too important to be taken lightly. If it does not bring me to the 
centre of my heart, to the very source of my life and faith, it is a lie. 

Communion in depth is especially necessary if Christians wish to 
engage into dialogue with the religions of the Hast, namely Buddhism 
tod Hinduism. Even more than Christianity and Islam, these are 
primarily religions of inner wperienoe. Christianity, and Judaism and 
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Islam as well, spring from the inner experience of their founders and 
tend to develop in their adherents the same inner experience of the 
mystery of God. Yet all of them are historical religions, rooted in 
Abraham’s experience — shared by the subsequent prophets — that 
God spoke to him in a particular place and at a definite time of world 
history. The same God was not content to unveil his presence in the 
spirit of the patriarch; he gave him a special revelation, imposed on 
him a particular dharma , made with him and his progeny a definite 
covenant. The religions which came in the wake of Abrahamic 
revelation could not but be strongly marked by a sense of history, 
attributing great value to the mental and sociological signs that 
embodied the Abrahamic covenant. 

For Hinduism and Buddhism, all dharmas, formulae, rituals and 
institutions, however useful and necessary they may be at the growing 
stage of religious consciousness, remain for ever provisional and have 
no other value except that of leading man to the diiect awareness of 
his depth. The day comes for each believer — even if only after a 
thousands births — when all externals, even the Scriptures, have to be 
discarded lest, when the final experience begins to dawn in the depth 
of the soul, they become an impediment to liberation and salvation. 

We do not want to enlarge here on the fundamental problem raised 
for Christianity by Hinduism and Buddhism. But we must stress that 
to discard a priori the standpoint of Hinduism-Buddhism because it 
does not seem to fit into the fundamental affirmations of the Christian 
faith would not be an honest, or even intelligent attitude. The Christian 
should instead become aware that the Abrahamic, and later on the 
Mosaic and evangelical revelations, took place in a milieu — the 
semitico-mediterranean one — strongly marked by a practical dualism; 
in that cultural context the idea that God and man encounter each 
other face to face raised no problem. On the other hand, the funda¬ 
mental religious attitude of the East, consciously lived and expressed 
since the earliest Upanishads, is that man, when he comes to the 
experience of the divine Presence, is absolutely unable to situate himself 
apart, and, as it were, in face of that Other , overwhelmed as he is by 
the all-pervading and unencompassed Glory. This attitude too is 
valid. It is true that God’s special revelation to man took place by 
divine choice within the mediterranean religious and cultural area. 
Yet the catholicity of Christianity is precisely put to the most severe 
test when it comes into contact with those Eastern religions. The 
integration of their fundamental intuition is vital for Christianity, if it 
wishes to survive and. develop organically in the East, however remote 
that integration may seem to be at pretest. 
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But, before comparing and relating the two approaches to the 
divine mystery, the Christian must first try to understand, to plumb 
the depth of the Eastern religious experience. As long, for instance, 
as Vedanta is for him a mere concept, unrelated to his own spiritual 
life and experience of God’s presence, he is absolutely incompetent to 
make any judgment of compatibility or incompatibility between the 
Christian and the Vedantic experiences. The self-awareness of advaitic 
experience is the highest human cxpei ience. It must therefore be 
capable of being taken up, redeemed and transformed by the Holy Spirit, 
into the very experience of divine sonship which was the foundation 
of Jesus’ personal self-awareness, and which he imparted to all those 
who give their faith to him. 

No dialogue, therefore, is possible between Christians and Hindus 
or Buddhists which does not take into account that experience of 
self-awareness and the advaitic expression given to it by those who 
have made it. 

The Christian, however, who accepts such a deepening of his own 
consciousness will not fail to he wonderfully rewarded. Penetrating 
deeper and deeper into his own soul and nearer and nearer to the 
Spirit who dwells in it, he will share in a living manner in the experience 
of Jesus himself of being both one with the Father and from the Father; 
he will undcistand in a new and marvellous light what Jesus says in 
the Gospel of his relation with the Father and men. his brothers. 

In Full Freedom 

Only if it takes place in the depth can inter-religious dialogue be 
marked with full freedom, integrity and unshakable dedication to truth 
- all essential conditions without which it is not serious. 

Wc cannot deny that many people are genuinely afraid of dialogue. 
They well realise — even when they shrink from admitting it — that 
dialogue may bring about changes in their mind, in their attitude and 
approach to reality. 

Men are always ready to teach others, in order to ‘convert’ them 
to their own view of the Real. They are willing to argue, on their own 
basis, determined not to yield an inch of ground to their ‘adversary’, 
but wanting by all means to defeat and confound him. Such ‘dialogue’ 
is in fact no dialogue at all; it docs not involve any commitment. It 
remains entirely on the level of feelings and concepts, and has nothing 
to do with truth. It is but self-assertion. Real dialogue aims at 
truth# IStoHewi* the price. Is not truth the pearl spoken of by Jesus, 
to acquire which man goes and sells everything he possesses ? Dialogue 
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is possible only if people accept to put themselves entirely at the service 
of truth and no longer to act as if truth was their possession. This 
implies that, deeply and unshakably attached to his own religious 
convictions as he may be, man nevertheless admits that the expression 
of truth, as it is formulated by his own religious group and translated, 
more or less consciously, in his own pattern of thought, can never 
claim full coincidence with Truth itself. 

People do not mind superficial dialogue, that namely which by 
tacit agreement or by the will of one of the persons involved, remains 
at a level where no one feels personally concerned. In this kind of 
platonic discussion the interlocutors are only interested in playing logic 
and asserting themselves. Mutual acceptance, on the academic level, 
even of contradicting ideas has nothing to do with the acceptance of 
pluralism, referred to above, where the most personal plane in man is 
involved. 

But people are really afraid of any dialogue which would lead 
to exposing the deepest recesses of their minds, the true reasons for 
their strongest attachments and convictions; often at work in these 
are reactions, outgrowths of a poorly integrated subconscious, dregs 
of past experiences, compensations. On the other hand, each man is 
anxious to give himself and others the most lofty reasons for action, 
decisions, conversion.... 

Real dialogue is bound to operate as a kind of searchlight, no less 
disturbing to our false securities than is a course of psycho-analysis. 
Only men of full sincerity and complete interior freedom will open 
themselves to it without misgivings. 

We can very well see why individuals and groups believers and 
atheists alike — are afraid to expose themselves to such light. A 
protective attitude, a desire for security is common to all closed groups. 
Yet why be so much afraid? When the house is built on the rock, there 
is no fear of torrents or cyclones .... Why then be afraid of books 
or people who do not fit into our own thought-patterns? Does not, 
in fact, such feat lead to the suspicion that out convictions are not as 
unassailable as we pretend they are? 

We are afraid of being shown up and shaken out of our compla¬ 
cency. We are afraid of losing something of our identity, or rather 
of the identity we are building for ourselves day after day, along the 
line, most often, of what we approve of in ourselves. Yet is not rather 
such an identity an alienation which prevents us from realising our 
inner and real self? Is not dialogue in depth the best means to free 
us from false identities and personal alienations, to discover our true 
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self and to base out faith and religious convictions ami practices on 
the solid and unshakable rock of self-awareness? 

Fieedom and total dedication to truth are possible only when a 
man’s conscious identity coincides with his true depth. Till then man 
is not free. He remains the slave of a mass of complexes, always afraid 
to lose himself. He identifies himself with superficial — even if deep- 
rooted — knots of his psyche. He is at the mercy of his impulses: 
what he takes for truth is what is more conformable to his own ego. 
The man who is really free has nothing to hide. Certainly he will not 
spontaneously exhibit himself, but neither will he be ashamed or nervous 
to be exposed in full light. 

Fear, moreover, is not Christian. There is no room for fear in 
the mind and heart of a man who has been redeemed by Christ, except 
the fear of being separated from God. Christ has delivered man from 
all fears. This is the message of the Bible, especially of Paul and John: 
“Fear is driven out by perfect love’’ (1 Jn 4: 18); “With God on our 
side who can be against us?. . . Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ?” (Rom 8: 31-35). 

Man is liable to fear as long as he looks for stability at a level 
established by him. Once he has discovered in himself that deeper 
level of himself which is the Spirit, he becomes as unshakable as God 
himself. 

This stability is both a grace and a personal psychological achieve¬ 
ment. But it may not be confused with the stubbornness of the 
unintelligent or the ego-exaltation of the Stoics and of many hatha- 
yogis. Self-integration and deep stability is in man the highest point 
of his psychological development. Western methods of psycho¬ 
analysis help in the process, chiefly by treating malformations standing 
in the way; Eastern methods of sudhana aim directly at realising it. 
But the Christian, more than any one else, knows that integration and 
realisation is first of all a grace, the supreme gift of the indwelling 
Spirit. 

The pity is that religion, and, in our case, Christ as well, have too 
often been put at the service of our own identity, whereas we should 
have built it on, or rather discovered it in, him — not in any idea of 
him. We have made use of Christ and of truth; "they have been for 
us a means to develop our personality; we have acted as if Christ 
belonged to us. 

We do not deny that religion is a powerful means of self-integra¬ 
tion, the ipost powerful indeed, even in the present age of mankind. 
Religiott* frehetypes help more than anything else to express on the 
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phenomenal level our real and hidden life. Yet the real lies beyond 
all archetypes. Formulations are necessary aids, but they arc not 
the central core of faith. 

Fear is absent when faith is fixed on the centre of our being. 
Danger is present only when faith is built on some excentric knots, 
like guilt-complexes, compensations, and the like. Such faith does 
not save. Real faith is beyond all formulations. The faith which is 
shaken when some formulations are threatened is not real faith. 

Dialogue supposes in all partners the total freedom of the children 
of God. Man has really nothing to lose in it; what can be lost is not 
worth retaining. True dialogue will not compromise with truth; it will 
put those engaged in it unreservedly at the service of truth. 

AH development of man — at the individual or social level — 
aims at making him realise his true identity. It all aims at his self- 
awareness in the depth of his spirit, where he shares in the Aham asmi , 
the “l am", of the One-Who-Is, and thereby fulfils his own 
destiny. 

Dialogue helps man to free himself from all structures superimposed 
on him by his culture, language, and the like — including the so-called 
world-wide civilisation of today, no less oppressive than any one in the 
past — as well as from all the defences and false securities he has built 
around himself. It leads him to recognise truth in itself and in himself. 
It leads to worship in spirit and truth. 

At the Level of the Spirit 

Dialogue begins with the acceptance of oneself before God, in 
full freedom and in the freedom from fear which characterises the 
children of God. It naturally springs from a soul which, in its depth, 
is constantly on the watch for and at the disposal of the Holy Spirit. 
Man cannot stand the searchlight of inter-religious dialogue — either 
as an individual or in the name of the group of believers to which he 
belongs — unless he has first accepted to be searched within, down to 
the remotest and darkest corners of himself, by the Light of the Word 
of God (cf. Hcb 4: 12). 

Openness to others in dialogue depends on openness to the Spirit 
in oneself. Openness to others is, indeed, openness to the Spirit who 
is present everywhere, in the core of every being and event, and more 
still in the heart of every man and in at! outward manifestations of 
his heart. Jesus never ceased to contemplate his Father while he 
looked at the fields and the lake, and even less while he looked at me n, 
his brothers. 
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The most effective and fruitful dialogue will, therefore, he the 
one which is conducted at the level of the Spirit. Ideas are conveyed 
and transmitted by means of words; words are exchanged through 
the medium of sound-waves. All those external channels of com¬ 
munication are true in proportion only as they are signs of internal 
communication. 

The Spirit is the proper milieu of communication of those who 
participate in him. On the external level of words and ideas, men 
never attain to their true unity. There they are at the mercy of their 
feelings and of their own concept of truth; their mind and will are 
carried away in the ever-moving ‘flow of becoming’ in which the whole 
universe is engulfed. Only at the level of the Spirit is there stability, 
underlying the flow of the surface. And only those who are attuned 
to the Spirit in themselves can attune themselves to the Spirit in others. 

This attuning goes far beyond sharing in formal prayer as may 
or may not be done at the beginning and end of a meeting. It means 
the kind of ‘looking inwards’, the antar-mukha of the Hindu tradition, 
which in the man who has made the experience or the Spirit underlies 
all activity. 

True dialogue originates in the silence of the Spirit, and ends in 
the same silence. Words and ideas, exchanged in the interval, are 
penetrated and enriched by this silence. A religious meeting which 
does not spontaneously lead, at least at the end, to moments of deep 
and felt silence is suspect of having altogether missed the point. 

This is why ecumenical or inter-religious dialogue through formal 
meetings and discussions is not in fact the most effective. That stage 
must by all means be reached one day, but such exchanges of words 
and ideas need first to be prepared by a long fellowship in life and 
service. 

Communion in the depth is already present when ‘separated’ 
Christians or Christians and non-Christians live together the full 
commitment of their inner convictions. They may be silent on the 
subject of inter-religious dialogue, while working together for justice 
and charity among men, they may even be simply silent and engage in 
no special activity whatsoever, simply sharing together, without trying 
to analyse it, a life of prayer, silence and humble service. 

If all are living in their own depth, as intimately aware as they 
can of the Spirit present in them - no matter under which name or 
form he makes himself known — there takes place between them, 
beyond words, a wonderful communication at the level of the Spirit — 
through the milieu that is the Spirit. 
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This happens between Christians and other believers, and it 
happens as well between believers and non-believers. It is from such 
a communion of life and discovery of the Spirit in each other that the 
ecumenical movement derives its power, and those pioneering it the 
boldness to forge ahead with prophetic initiatives. 

Man at times mistakes his own spirit for the Spirit, and Christians 
need to remain on their guard to avoid this danger. Yet, the Spirit 
cannot be stifled (cf. 1 Thes 5: 19). It is indeed by becoming in¬ 
creasingly free in themselves and from themselves that men can be 
■ made into true instruments of the Spirit within them, and give to both 
the Church and the world the prophets for whom there is a crying need 
today. 

The salvation of the world and the overcoming by the Church of 
its present crisis will depend on all people of good will, coming together 
in truth and in the Spirit; all men, that is, who within themselves have 
heard the voice of the Spirit and have not been afraid to listen to it 
and to abide by it. 



The Unknown God of Athens 


Acts 17 and the Religion of the Gentiles 


L. Legrand 


E XPLICIT references to non-biblical religious texts are rare in 
the New Testament. 1 It is therefore all the more striking 
to find two such references in a single verse of Acts (17: 28). 
This rare combination deserves special attention. We shall study it 
by situating the verse in the context of the Athenian speech, of Luke’s 
theology, and finally of the New Testament in general. 

I. The Athenian Speech 

I. The Place of the Speech in Acts 

The Athenian speech (17: 22-31) has more than an anecdotic 
interest. It is the second of three major missionary speeches of Paul 
recorded in Acts. The first one, at Pisidian Antioch, is addressed 
to a Jewish audience (13:6-41); the Areopagus speech to Gentiles; 
the third one to the representatives of the Christian community of 
Ephesus (20: 18-35). Luke gives us a sample of Paul's way of ap¬ 
proach to the three main kinds of audiences he met in the exercise of 
his ministry: Jews, Gentiles and the tertium genus , the Christians. 

These three main speeches of Paul constitute a parallel to the 
three speeches of Peter, on Pentecost day (2: 14-40), in the Temple 
(3: 12-20), and in the house of Cornelius (10: 34-43). Another set of 
three discourses will mark the captivity of Paul: to the crowd m the 
Temple (22: 1-21); to Felix (24: 10-21); and to Agrippa (26:2-23). 
This latter set also corresponds to the triple trial at the hands of the 
Sanhedrin, of Peter (twice, 4: 8-12; 5: 29-32) and of Stephen (7: 2-53).* 

These remarks show that the Athenian speech is more than the 
candid record of what just happened to Paul in Athens. It plays a 

1. 1 Cor 15:33 is a quotation from Menander’s Thais, and Tit 1: 12 of 
Epimenides. Both texts arc hardly 'Teliaious”; they are just moral considerations. 
The two quotations of Acts 17: 28 are therefore unique in the New Testament. 

2. Cf. G. Lohfink. La conversion de Saint Paid, Paris, Cerf, 1967, pp. 71-72; 
J. DUPOW, “Le discours 4 I'Arfopage (Acts 17, 22-31), lieu dc rencontre enlre 
Christian!*#* et Heltfnisme", Biblica 60 (1979), pp. 531-534; P. Schubert, "The 
Place of tfe* Areopagus Speech in the Composition of Acts", in 3. C. Rvlaardsdam 
iod.% TVmtoevM in BibUeat Scholarship, Chicago, 1968, pp. 235-261. 
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structural role in the composition of Acts: it represents the preaching 
to the Gentiles and has the value of a paradigm. 


2. The Plan of the Speech 

The plan of the Athenian discourse has often been discussed* 
It has been compared with the structure of the traditional Judeo- 
Hellenistic polemic against idolatry. 4 E. Schweizer has compared it 
to the structure of the speeches of Peter in Acts* and found two 
differences: the Christological kerygma is replaced by a theological 
kcrygma, and the “proof from Scripture” is taken from Greek poets." 

Both reconstructions of the plan have valid points, especially the 
first one: it is true that the motifs of Act 17 find their parallels in Judeo- 
Hellenistic literature. But both reconstructions fail to take into account 
the Christological content of the Areopagus discourse. The “theological 
kerygma” does not replace the Christological announcement: it is 
added to it. The proclamation to the Athenians is twofold: it an¬ 
nounces the God who made the world (vv. 24-29), and Christ Jesus 
raised from the dead to be the judge of the unrepentant (vv. 30-31). 
It is true that the first part, on God, is more developed and that the 
name of Jesus is not mentioned in the second part. This is due to the 
fact that Paul’s discourse is interrupted when the word ’resurrection’ 
is uttered (17: 32). Skilfully, Luke makes the discourse a kind of 
‘unfinished symphony’, 7 Yet, the essentials have been said about 
Jesus: his death and resurrection, his eschatological role, and the 
resulting call to conversion which for Luke is the essence of the 
Gospel. 8 In fact, the best parallel to the structure of the address 
to the Athenians is found in I Thes 1: 9-10, where commentators 
recognise a standard summary of the preaching to non-Jews.” 


3. See discussion and bibliography in J. Dupont, art. cit., pp. 537-546. 

4. Cf. B. Gartner, The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation, Uppsala, 
1955. 

5. E. Schweizer, “Concerning the Speeches of Acts", in L. E. Kech and J. L. 
Martyn (eds), Nashville, Abingdon, 1966, pp. 208-214. 

6. Ibid., pp. 210-213. 

7. This would be my objection to the attempts made to reconstitute the plan 
of the Athenian Discourse on purely literary grounds. See, for instance, the latest 
attempt of J. Dupont, art. cit. These attempts have in common to take the dis¬ 
course as a complete whole; thus they analyse its articulations and how the conclusion 
balances the introduction, etc. But Luke wants precisely to show that the discourse 
was not completed. It waa interrupted by the reaction to the idea of resurrection. 
The Athenian speech is an opus infinitum. 

8. Cf. W. Barclay, Turning to God: A Study of Conversion in the Book of Acts 
and Today, Philadelphia, 1964; U. WilckenS, Die Missionsreden der Apostelgeschkhte, 
Neukircben. 1974, pp. 178-186. 

9. Cf. B. Rioaux, Les ipiires aux ThessaUmkktu , Paris, Gabalda, 1956, p. 178; 
J. Munck, ‘The Missionary Preaching of Paul”, New Testament Studies 9 (1963), 

p. 101. 
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Acts 17; 24-31 

Theological 

You turned to God from idols 

The God who made die world... 

Kergygma 

to serve a living and true God, 

does not live in shrines made 
by man, nor is he served by hu¬ 
man hands... 

Chrlstologkol 

and to wait for his Son Jesus 

... a day on which be will judge 

Kerygma 

Christ 

whom he raised from the dead, 
Jesus who delivers us from the 
wrath to come. 

the world ... 

by a man whom he has ap¬ 
pointed ... by raising him from 
the dead. 


The parallelism with the first part of the kerygmatic formula in 
1 Thes 1: 9 is still more literal if we consider the speech of Lystra in 
Acts 14: 15. 


1 Thes 1: 9 Acts 14:15 

You turned to God from idols You should turn from these vain things 
to serve a living and true God. to a living God who made heaven 

and earth. 

The twofold kerygma on God and Christ is also reflected in the 
twofold confession of faith as found in 1 Cor 8: 6: “One God, the 
Father, from whom arc all things .. One Lord, Jesus Christ, through 
whom arc all things. . (cf. 1 Cot 12: 2; 1 Tim 2: 5; 6: 13; 2 Tim 
4: 1; Heb 6: 1-2; Eph 4: 5-6). Further echo of the twofold confession 
can also be perceived in Jn 17: 3: “This is eternal life, that they know 
thee the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

It appears therefore that, in constructing his speeches to Gentile 
audiences, Luke was weaving themes and even words from the common 
stock of the basic missionary proclamation to non-Jews. 

3. The Validity of the Speech 

The position of the Athenian speech in the structure of the Acts 
of the Apostles and the structure of the speech itself show that it 
represents the Lukan version of a paradigmatic pattern of presentation 
of the Gospel to the Gentiles. If the Jews had to receive the Good 
News concerning Jesus Christ, the Gentiles had also to be told of the 
one true God: hence the two-pronged kerygma summarised in I Thes 
1: 9-10 and developed in Acts 17. 

This naturally supposes that Luke considers the Athenian dis¬ 
course as a valid form of preaching. This has been at least implicitly 
denied by the many authors who considered the Areopagus discourse 
to have been a failure. After having failed in Athens, Paul would 
have drawn the conclusion that it had been a mistake to use “lofty 
words of wisdom". This would be why, on eomini to Corinth, the 
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following stage of hi# second missionary journey, Paul decided “to 
know notkiag except Jesus Christ and him crucified” (1 Cor 2: 2). 
The proclamation of the Christian message should not be adulterated 
with recourse to human wisdom. In that reconstruction of Paul's 
reactions during his second missionary journey, the Athenian speech 
stands as an example of the way one should not preach; it shows a 
dead-end of Christian preaching. 10 

This interpretation is untenable. 

1. First, it is methodologically unsound to explain Acts 17 by 
1 Cor, Luke by Paul, as if we could presume perfect homogeneity of 
thinking between the two. It is always risky to explain an author by 
another; all the more so in the case of Luke and Paul who have widely 
divergent visions of the Church and its mission. 11 

2. It is most improbable that the Athenian speech reproduces 
the exact wording or even the pattern of Paul's actual discourse to the 
Areopagus. 12 

3. It is a strange assumption to suppose that Luke would have 
quoted a discourse of Paul in extenso to illustrate what ought not to be 
done. This would be a unique instance of such a literary device. 
Or should one also presume that the Nazareth discourse of Jesus in 
Lk 4 is another example of praedicalio falsi ? 

4. Actually the Athenian discourse ends in the same way as the 
other missionary sermons in Acts. It meets partly with success and 
partly with failure. It is a sign of contradiction that provokes both 
faith on the part of Dionysius, Damaris and a few others, and in¬ 
credulity among the others. Such was the case at Pisidian Antioch 
(13; 44), Iconium (14: 1-2), Philippi (16: 14-24), Thessalonica (17: 4-5). 
The Athenian discourse is rather more successful than Jesus’ inaugural 
discourse in the synagogue of Nazareth (Lk 4: 22, 28-29). Paul’s 
preaching in Athens, as in the other places, is just an illustration of the 
parable of the sower. When the Word is sown, much of it is lost for 
various reasons; but enough of it remains which falls on good ground 
to bring forth fruit (Lk 8: 4-15). 13 

10. Cf. U. Wiuckens, Die Mlssionsreden der ApostelgescMchte, Neukirchen 
1974, p. 87; J. Fjtzmyoi, “Acts of the Apostles", in R, E. Bmown, J, A. 
Fitzwye* and R. E. Murphy (eds). Jerome Biblical Commentary, Bangalore. TPI, 
1980, vol. n, p. 200. 

11. See list of author* in S. Dupont, art. rit., p. 535, n. 10. It seems to be a 
prevailing interpretation among Roman Catholic commentators. It is even accepted 
by J, A. FnZMYtx in the other section of the Jerome Biblical Commentary, where 
he deals with the “Life of Paul”, op. tit., p. 220. 

12. See infra, section II. 

13. On the historicity of the speeches of Acts, see J. A. FrtxMYWt, “Acts of 
the Apostles", op. tit., p. 167. 
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We can conclude with the words of Haenchen: “Luke would not 
have presented the picture of this particular event to his reader if it 
had not possessed a very special meaning for him; it was, so to speak, 
a kind of programme for the mission.” Haenchen ends by quoting 
Dibelius: “So one preaches— so one should preach.” 14 

4. The References to Creek Poets 

Such is the context in which the two quotations from Greek poets 
appear in v. 28. 

“Wc arc indeed his offspring”, is a text of Aratus of Soli. 15 
Clement of Alexandria seems to have been the first to identify the text 
(Strom. I, 19, 91, 4-5). Aratus, born c. 310 BC, was a friend of Zeno 
the Stoic, and “his writings show considerable Stoic influtnee”. 1 * The 
words quoted in Acts 17: 28 are taken from the prologue of his 
Phaenomena , a treatise in verse on Astronomy, long used as a school 
text-book. Aratus was a country-man of Paul, since his family was 
either from Tarsus itself or from neighbouring Soli. He must have 
been a local glory. It was certainly very skilful of Luke to insert a 
quotation from the Cilician philosopher in the discourse of the other 
famous Cilician, Paul of Tarsus. How did Luke come to know that 
text? Had it become a current slogan of the Hellenistic world, or 
had Luke, in his school days, been given the Phaenomena to study as a 
text-book ? 

The other text is: “In him we live and move and have our being.” 
This verse has been traced back to Epimenides, a more ancient and 
hoary figure, half lost in legend, since he was a pre-Socratic, one of 
the Seven Sages of Greece, and was reported to have lived up to the 
age of 150, or even 299. 11 According to Ishodad, the poem o 
Epimenides from which Acts 17 takes a verse contained also the^eer 
on Cretans quoted in Tit 1: 12. 1S This is almost too beautiful to 
be true. Moreover, the question can be raised whether the quotation 
in Acts 17: 28 is a deliberate quotation from Epimenides, or rather is 
given as a philosophical slogan which “had passed into a common- 


14. £. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, Oxford, Blackwell, 1971, p. 530. 
Other authors are quoted in L. Lac rand, “The Missionary Sig nifi c an ce of the 
Areopagus Speech", in O. Gispext-Sauch (ed.), God's Word Among Men. Theo¬ 
logical Essays in Honour ofJ. Putt, Delhi, 1974, pp. 59-63. 

13. Cf. K. Lake in F. J. Foams Jackson and K. Lake, The Beginnings of 
Christianity, Part I, The Acts of the Apostles, Vol. V, Additional Notes, London, 
1932, pp. 246-251. 

16. Ibid., p. 246. 

17. Ibid., p. 247. 

18. Ibid., pp. 249-250. 
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place”. 1 ® Kiriwopp Lake thinks this less probable, Is it? The Hynm 
of Ckanthes to Zeus says: 

Unto Thou all flesh is allowed to speak 
for we are thy offspring.... 

We alone among all that lives and moves mortal on earth.** 

This expression of Stoic religiosity proves that the themes and 
words cited by Luke had become part of the religious patrimony of 
the Hellenistic world. Even if he was Conscious of quoting individual 
authors, Luke did not do it as an exercise in academic research but 
as a typical example of the living religious tradition in which the 
Hellenistic culture of the first century was deeply steeped. If Luke’s 
readers were aware that one of the texts went back to Epimenides, the 
image that came to their mind was that of “a man loved by the gods 
and learned in divine things as regards the inspiration of mysteries”,* 1 
a kind of pagan “prophet”.* 2 At any rate, the texts quoted evoked 
some of the most moving accents of the Stoic religious quest. In the 
New Testament days. Stoicism had become much more than a 
“philosophical system” or a merely academic exercise in correct 
thinking. It embodied a religious quest and, in its hymns, its dogma, 
its missionary drive, had taken several features of an organised religion. 83 
Its mystical drive would soon be further developed in Neo-Platonism. 

We see, therefore, how the texts quoted in the Areopagus speech 
rang in the ears of Luke and of his readers. 

They did not mean, as E. Schweizer has suggested, that, in the 
Athenian speech, the Old Testament is replaced by Greek poetry. 
They would not even have been considered as “Scriptures”, as texts 
constitutive of divine tradition. From the view-point of a Hellenistic 
theory of inspiration, they were not considered as “oracles”, like the 
mantic sayings of the Delphic Pythia. They evoked man’s groping 
towards God rather than an oracular voice of revelation, a “Scripture”. 

On the other hand, they meant more than what philosophical 
speculation is for us, more than a merely mental exercise or an 
individual advance into the boundaries of human thinking. In the 
Greek world, Stoicism, soon to be succeeded by Neo-Platonism, was a 
religious event in the full sense of the term. In the meeting on the 
Hill of Ares, Luke saw more than an encounter between the Christian 

19. Ibid., p. 251. 

20. On tbe Hymn to Zeus of Cleantbes, see R. P. FsstuoiAre, La rMlatlon 
<L Hermis Trismigisle, Vot. II, Paris, Gabalda, 1949, pp. 310-340. 

21. Plutarch, Solon, 12:7. 

22. The word “prophet" is used In Th 1:12. 

23. Cf. CL PtiAUX, Le motidt heUMstique, Tome 2, Paris, PUF, 1978, pp. 644- 
646; R. P. FaSTUQtfcaa, op. at. 
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message sod Athenian intelligentzia. In the person of Paul, the Gospel 
had met the quest of the world for God in one of its most lofty forms. 
What was the tone of that encounter ? 

S. The Stance of Acts 17 towards Greek Religiosity 

The approach is obviously positive. The speech begins with a 
pleasant capiatio benevolentiae: “you are very religious” (v. 22). The 
starting point is taken from a feature of Greek religion: “among the 
objects of your worship, I observed ...” (v. 23). Men are described 
as “seeking God”, “groping for him” (v. 27). Greek authors are 
quoted favourably (v. 28). Even the failures of Greek religion are 
excused, as “ignorance” that God “overlooked” (v. 30). 

It has also been argued that the core of the argument has been 
taken from Stoic philosophy: “He made from one (principle) every 
nation of men to live on all the face of the earth, having determined 
allotted periods and the boundaries of their habitations” (v. 26). 
M. Dibelius has shown the Stoic overtones of this text.** The logos 
is the one principle underlying all realities, the principle of order and 
harmony, as can be seen in the rhythm of the seasons (“allotted 
periods”) and the alternance of sea and land, cultivated lands and 
deserts (“boundaries"). But this interpretation has been questioned, 
and the verse has also been given an interpretation in terms of the 
biblical view-point: “He created every nation from one (common 
ancestor: Adam)..., having determined their times (the successive 
ages of the various nations succeeding each other as, for instance, in 
Dn 2 and 7) and their habitations (cf. Gen 10: Dt 32: 8).* 6 

Between the two translations and interpretations, it is difficult 
to make a choice. Both are perfectly consistent and can be documented 
by convincing evidence. One might even think that Luke used 
ambiguous language deliberately to show how, in Athens, the Christian 
message stood at the cross-road of Israel and of the Nations. 

At the same time, Luke's appreciation of the religious quest of 
the Athenians does not go without qualifications. The approach is 
also critical. 

a) The Athenians are deisidaimonesteroi (v. 22). The word may 
mean “very religious", as rendered in the RSV. In the context of a 
captatio benevolentiae, it must be a flattering term. But it may also 
mean bigoted, superstitious, literally “demon-fearing”. The reader who 

24. M. Dibelius, Studies In the Ads of the Apostles, London, SCM, 1956, p. 57. 

25. B. Gartnw, The Areopagus Speech, op. cit.: W. Eltectbk, “Schopfung- 
sofieobenme und natarlich* Thcologie on fruhen Christentum”, New Testament 
Studies 3 (1956-1957), p. 101; J. Fitzmyer, "Acts of the Apostles”, op. dt, P- 200. 
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has just read in v. 16 that “Paul’s spirit was provoked ... because he 
saw the town full of idols” cannot but have second thoughts about 
the piety of the Athenians and wonder whether the language of the 
apostle is not ironical. 

b) The unknown God: The starting point of the speech is not 
any of the gods of the Hellenistic pantheon, to which would be given 
the significance of a “seed of the word" or a hidden image of Christ. 
The point where the dialogue originates is precisely the confession of 
ignorance of the Athenians. Unlike the Letter of Aristeas, the 
Athenian speech does not say that Gentiles really know God, even 
when they call him Zeus or Dis. The message meets the Greek quest 
at the point where it confesses that God is unknown. 5 * The true God 
is a hidden God (Is 64: 3). None can meet God but in the “cloud of 
unknowing”. 

c) The theme of “unknowing” is strongly underlined. The fact 
that the real God of the Athenians is agnostos is resumed in the 
participle agnoountes in the following clause: what therefore you 
worship, on your admission, without knowing.... Again the theme 
will appear in the conclusion where the time befote the coming of 
Christ is described as a time of agnoia (v. 30). 27 

d) The link between the Athenian “object of worship” and the 
God announced by Paul is somewhat qualified by the fact that the 
“unknown God” is spoken of with a neuter pronoun in v. 23: “To the 
unknown God (masculine). What (neuter) you worship . .., this (neuter) 
I announce to you.” The transition is not from a Greek God to the 
God of Jesus Christ, but from what that God represents, i.c. the 
impossibility to know God, to what the message makes known 
of him. 

e) The construction of the discourse lays great stress on the 
negative clauses. In the first part (vv. 24-25), the main clauses are 
negative (“does not live . . ., is not served. . .”), the positive clauses 
being grammatically subordinate (“the God who gives. . since he 
himself. ..”). The second part concludes again in a negative clause: 
“we ought not to think ..(v. 29). The positive appeal to the Greek 
Stoic religious feeling and the beautiful quotations borrowed from 
that tradition should not blind the reader to the criticism implied in 
those negative sentences which play a major structural role in the 
construction of the discourse. 


34. The translation of tho RSV Is exceUant: "What you worship M unknown” 
27. a J. Dwon, art. til.. P S4I. 
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6. Conclusions 

Acts 17 represents a positive stance towards the surrounding 
religious world. But this appreciation is balanced by a criticism which 
is no less lucid and firm for being put in sedate terms. 

Acts 17 does not represent an attitude of confrontation. But 
neither can it be simply identified with a theology of fulfilment A la 
Farquhar. We can speak of an attitude of dialogue but the term is 
so vague that it can be of little use.'-* If we use it, we must be aware 
that the dialogue does not shun criticism and that it meets the unknown 
God of Athens mostly through the door of a negative theology. To 
conclude by transposing the line of thinking of Acts 17 to the Indian 
context, we find the equivalent to the “unknown God” in the Upani- 
shadic neti neti ; access to God can only be in an apophatic confession 
of unknowing. 

II. Luke and Paul 

There is a spectacular contrast between Acts 17 and Rom I. 
This contrast is one of the strong arguments to prove the redactional 
activity of Luke in Acts. It could hardly be the same man who wrote 
Rom 1 and pronounced the sermon of Acts 17. 29 

But it would be superficial just to oppose Luke and Paul as 
representing two mentalities, two spiritualities that could be qualified 
— according to one’s theological options — as positive and negative, 
or as “proto-Catholic” and “Protestant”. 

The difference between Luke and Paul is at the same time deeper 
and less absolute. 

It is less absolute in the sense that Acts 17 and Paul are not simply 
contradictory. Luke, as we saw, is critical of the Athenian religiosity; 
Paul, on his part, does accept in Rom I the possibility of a valid quest 
for God from “the things that have been made” (Rom 1: 19-21). * 

It is deeper in the sense that it is not just a matter of religious 
psychology and feeling. Luke's positive approach towards the histo¬ 
rical quest of Greece for God is paralleled by his positive assessment 
of Israel, of its history and its Law. 80 Paul’s negative stand towards 
the Gentiles is balanced by an equal critique of Israel. Luke is lead 
by a consistent view of Hcilsgeschichtc , a conception of history — 

28. I would like here to qualify and specify what I wrote earlier in "The 
Missionary Significance”, art. cit., pp. 69-7 J. 

29. Cf. P. Vielhaukr, "On the ‘Paulmism’ of Acts , in Studies in Luke-Acts, 
op. cit., pp. 33-50. 

30. Cf, P. Vielhauer, art, cit., pp. 37-42; A. George. "Israel dans I’oeuvre de 
Luc", Revue Biblique 73 (1968), pp. 481-525. 
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whether of Israel or of the Nations — loaded with saivific signific a nce . 
Paul represents the view-point of God’s judgment, both of the Nations 
and of Israel. Paul’s view-point is eschatological: Israel and the 
Nations, in Rom 1-3, stand on trial and are pronounced equally guilty 
by God’s eschatological tribunal; there remains only the possibility of 
the grace of God in Jesus Christ, received in faith. Luke’s view-point 
is that of history: the grace of God works through the medium of time 
and of a human community; 31 and, once return is made to history, 
it is found that “very deep is the well of the past, fathomless.”®* 

One could dramatize this divergence of outlook between Luke 
and Paul. It must be kept in mind that their view-points correspond 
to different historical situations: Paul, a man of the first Christian 
generation, experienced the dazzling newness of Christ. Luke, a man 
who lived and wrote in the eighties, and possibly even later, made the 
experience of a protracted on-going history. 

The history of Christian tradition continued to reflect those two 
tendencies. But it should not be forgotten that Luke considered himself 
as a faithful disciple of Paul and that both Acts 17 and Rom 1 belong 
to the Scriptures we recognize as Word of God. The challenge of 
the tension between those two texts and the men who wrote them is, 
for those who sympathise with Paul’s vibrant protest against the world 
and his sense of the newness of Christ, to be realistically aware that 
this newness has been made flesh and therefore has been submitted 
to the slow pace and frustrating process of human growth. For those 
who share in Luke’s “proto-Catholic” concern for continuity and 
history, the challenge is to remember that any history, any human 
action and thinking stand under the judgment of God’s word. An 
integral theology of religion should be able to listen to both Bonhoeffer 
and R Panikkar 


3), Cf. F. Bovon, “L’importance des mediation* dans fe projet thtologique 
dc Luc”, New Testament Studies 21 (1974-1975), pp. 23-39. 

32. Quoted by 3. Drury, Tradition and Design in Luke's Gospel , London, Darion, 
Longman St, Todd, 1976, p. 47. 



A Controversial Syllable 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 


I N the course of a meeting, a few months ago, I was asked by a 
bishop to study the real meaning of the sacred syllable OM and 
to give an opinion about its use in Christian worship. While 
the 'sacred syllable' is freely being used by a number of Christians all 
over the country, this fact disturbs others. Many more perhaps are 
just puzzled. It is not my intention to offer here a research article 
on the Vcdic background and later history of the symbol. I shall 
only summarise the information given in recent scholarly writings on 
the subject, and from there I shall proceed to some reflections on the 
question of its use in the expression of Christian faith. 1 


The Meaning of OM 

Wc can start by saying that Om has strictly no “meaning". ft does 
not belong to the realm of conceptual language where meanings are 
defined. Om is a phonetic symbol rather than a word. In all 
languages there arc many ways in which vocal sounds relate to 
meanings. Verbs and nouns have their own specific meanings, 
prepositions connect meanings, but interjections (or exclamations) 
are more suggestive of meanings or emotions than expressive of the 
same. The same interjections may suggest different things in different 
contexts. Often enough such expressions are the same or similar in 
all languages, coming close as they do to animal sounds, 2 e.g. ah, oh, 
etc. Other interjections have more restricted connotations or belong 
more exclusively to one culture (e g. caramba ! in Spanish culture). 


1. Among the literature more easily available, cf. K. Luke, “The Sacred Syllabic 
OM", in The Living Word 85 (1979), pp. 71-91; J. Ouseparampil, “The History and 
Mystery of Om”, in Journal of Dharma 2 (1977), pp. 439-459; H. Heim, “The Meaning 
of the Syllable ‘OM’", in Indian Ecclesiastical Studies 9 (1970), pp. 94-102; M. 
Prabhakar, “The Religious Symbol ‘Om’", in Indian Ecclesisastical Studies 7 (1968), 
pp. 187-191; Cecil Hargreaves, "A Discussion on the Use by Christians of the Word 
Om (Aum)”, in C. Duraisingh and C. Hargreaves (eds), India's Search for Reality 
and the Relevance of the Gospel of John , Delhi, 1SPCK 1975, pp. 150-151; Y. D. Tiwari, 
•‘Meditation on OM in the Upanishads”, in D. S. Amalorpavadass (ed.). Research 
Seminar on Non-BibUcal Scriptures, Bangalore, NBCLC 1974, pp. 413-417; Abhi- 
SHIKTANANDA, Saccidinanda, Delhi, ISPCK. 1974, pp. 174-202; id.. Prayer, Delhi, 
1SPCJC 1972, ch. 10. Books on Hinduism and dictionaries of religion will normally 
contain information about Om. 

2. Cf. R. H. ROHM, ait “La ngu age'’ in The New EncydopaetMe MHtmmlea, 
Maoropat dla, Vo l 10, p. 641. 
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It may be important to relate Om to this type of linguistic pheno¬ 
mena, lest our search for the “real” meaning of the sacred syllable be 
misguided. Om certainly belongs to the culture that derives from 
India, and has a somewhat defioed field of evocation. But it can 
acquire many different connotations in different contexts. A general 
note, common to all of them, would seem to be a suggestion of 
sacredness or mystery, a reference to the Absolute reality in some 
form or other, and a certain assertive meaning not so different from 
the one implied in the word Amen. It also generally implies uni¬ 
versality, totality; Prabhakar brings out an interesting parallel with 
the “alpha and omega” of the book of Revelation. 

K. Luke shows that other languages and cultures have similar 
sacred utterances, used particularly in the liturgy. Among others, 
he mentions Hosanna, Allelujah and Amen of the Hebrew and Christian 
cultures. Although the parallel is valid to a point, there is a difference 
between these Hebrew expressions and the syllable Om, in that the 
former have clear etymological meanings, which is not the case for 
the latter. But it is also true that the etymolog : cal meaning is lor all 
practical purposes lost sight of in the actual use of the expressions in 
the liturgy where they merely convey emotions of joy, certitude, etc. 
And in this, the parallel between Om and them remains valid. 

Om, therefore, should be considered more as a ‘phonetic symbol 
than a word; as such it has no literal meaning, but suggests many 
possible meanings according to contexts and circumstances. Like 
other symbols, e.g., a candle-light, a flower, an imposition of hands, 
it is polyvalent. This is why in Indian religious literature, from the 
times of the later Samhitas down to our own days, many meanings 
have been suggested for it. Luke and Ouscparampil collect a good 
number of these meanings from ancient sources. To understand how 
this ‘giving of meanings' takes place in various sources we should 
remember that the liturgical literature of the time made abundant use 
of the idea of bandhuta, correlating, twinning, or what Eliadc has called 
homologation. By a twinning of realities a thing is made to ‘ be 
another reality, symbolically. Often enough, the twinning is based 
on an underlying analogy of proportionality: e.g., “the eye is the sun’ 
We find a similar process of correlation in Christian liturgical thought: 
“the altar is Christ”. 

In the speculations of the Brahmanas and Upanishads, Om acquires 
many such homologations. Om is Brahman, the absolute; it is the 
whole of reality, visible and invisible; it is the Vedas. When its three 
phonetic components, a, u, m, are analysed, Om stands for the three 
stages of man, waking, dreaming, and deep sleep; or it is the three 
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Vedas; or it is Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva; or the world, the atmosphere 
and the heaven, etc. Among these many meanings one of the most 
central in ancient Indian philosophy is that which makes of Om the 
expression of the creative and revealing Word. As we shall see, the 
sacred utterance was closely linked to the recitation of the Vedas and 
came to be identified with them. The Vedas were spoken of in terms 
of iabda-brahman ; and thus the Upanishads witness to the awareness 
of two different aspects of brahman or the ultimate reality, the iabda- 
brahman and the aiabda-brahman —which in Christian theological 
parlance would correspond to the ‘economic’ and the ‘ontological’ 
Absolute. One of the most lucid texts is found in a rather late 
Upanishad: 

Now, it has elsewhere been said: ‘Verily, there are two Brahmas to be 
meditated upon: sound (Subda) and non-sound (a.iahda). Now, non-sound is 
revealed only by sound.' Now, in this case the sound-Brahma is Om. 
Ascending by it, one comes to an end in the non-sound. So one says: ‘This, 
indeed, is the way. This is immortality. This is complete union ( siyujyatva ) 
and also peacefulness (nirvrtatva).' 

Now, as a spider mounting up by means of his thread obtains free space, 
thus, assuredly indeed, does the meditator, mounting by means of Om, obtain 
independence. ... 

Passing beyond this variously characterised [sound-Brahma], men dis¬ 
appear in the supreme, the non-sound, the unmanifest Brahma.... 

For thus it has been said: 

There are two Brahmas to be known: 

Sound-Brahma, and what is higher. 

Those people who sound-Brahma know. 

Unto the higher Brahma go. 2 

From this and similar texts it would appear that Om is used 
primarily as a symbol of the Absolute, the eternal Wisdom, in so far 
as it expresses itself (sahda) in creation and in the Vedas. This 
significance will be strengthened if we look into the origins of the 
syllabic. 

The Origin of Om 

We are not trying here to discover any original meaning or any 
etymology of the expression, as there probably is none. The sound 
was one of the many used during the recitation, and even more in 
the solemn singing, of the Vedas, specially in a liturgical context. Wc 
arc therefore introduced into the world of music as represented by 
the S&maveda. The Chandogya Upanishad, which begins with and 
contains many speculations on Om, belongs to the Samavedic tradition. 
Om, hih, hum , etc., are musically expletive syllables. The most solid 

3, Maitr&yaniya Upaitifod, 6.22. Translation by R. E. Hume. 
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opinion of scholars makes Om the result of a prolongation, modification 
and nasalisation of the letter a in the musical texts 4 — hence it is 
commonly called pranava ,» ‘reverberation’, ‘humming’. One is re¬ 
minded, in an imperfect parallelism, of the usual lengthening of the 
syllable e in the Gregorian singing of Kyrie eleison. Because 
this lengthening and humming of S, into om became very common in 
the singing of hymns, it was considered the characteristic sign of Vedic 
singing. All Vedic chanting would end — and begin—by an Om, 
which thus became more and more detached from the phrases of which 
originally it formed a part, and emerged as an independent sound- 
symbol of the Vedas. 

The Christian Use of Om 

The question is now put whether it is proper to use such a “sacred 
symbol” within the context of Christian worship and culture. This 
has been debated quite often in seminars and in polemic literature. 
Without giving any definitive answer to the question, I would like to 
offer some reflections which have a bearing on it. 

1. The symbol Om is not strictly speaking an (exclusively) Hindu 
symbol. It is common to various religions of Indian origin. Buddhism, 
at least in its Mahayana and Tibetan forms, uses it abundantly.® The 
sound opens the main prayer of Tibetan Buddhism, om niani padme 
hum , whatever esoteric or other meaning one wants to give to the 
mantra. Om is equally part of the Jain tradition. It is also in use 
in another religion which claims a definitive newness vis-h-vis the 
Hindu tradition, namely Sikhism: the first line of the Jap/i, the opening 
collection of hymns in the Granth Sahib, begins with ik ohkar sat mint 
karta purkhl So historically the claim can be made that by its 
universality and adaptability Om is a symbol that harmonizes with 
various specific religious faiths. 

2. It remains true, however, that Om, specially in its pictographic 
form, is, in general, specifically associated with the Hindu tradition, 
just as the cross is with Christianity and the crescent with Islam. 
This is even more so in recent literature on religions. 

3. Being a polyvalent symbol, Om does not seem to be tied up 
with anything incompatible with the Christian faith. It is true that 

4. Cf A. Minard, Trots inigmes sur Its cent chemins. Vol. I, Paris., Bettes 
Lett res 1949, n. 19b. 

5. It is also called the udgitha, which was the centra f pari in the complex singing 
of the simans during the Vedic ritual, or the aksara, the ‘imperishable' syllable; later 
it came to be designed as the omkdra. 

6. Cf. the interesting article by i. J. Bosus, “The Migration of the Magic 
Syllable OM”, in India Antiqua. A Volume of Oriental Studies presented ... to J. P. 
Vogel, Leyden, Brill 1947, pp. 40-56. 
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in some contexts it is given pantheistic or monistic overtones, but this 
depends on the particular faith that uses it. Of itself it would rather 
connote revelation, the sabda-brahma, the Ultimate reality in so far 
as it expresses itself in the visible universe and in the scriptures. In 
this sense it has been compared to the concept of logos in the Greek 
and Christian traditions. 

4. The use of Om within a cultural context of Christian faith can 
be considered parallel to the adaptation in a similar context of other 
symbols. All religions, including Judaism and Christianity, have 
borrowed symbols from other religions and cultures. One thinks of 
the use of flower-wreaths, holy water, candles, and other common 
symbols. These form part of the human expression to the mystery 
of faith given in every religion. Some of these symbols have a 
universal value, others are characteristic of a particular culture. There 
seems to be no reason for restricting the use of symbols, in a Christian 
context, to those which have a universal appeal, if it is true that 
Christianity, like the Word of God, must become incarnate in each 
particular culture. The symbols available in our culture can be used 
:o express our perception of, and response to, the Mystery of God 
surrounding us. 

5. In a Christian context 1 would think that Om can be suggestive 
of the central perception of our faith, that God is self-revelation. Word 
(iabda-brahman). 7 In its deepest sense it would, therefore, have a 
Christological implication. In this sense its suggestive power could be 
similar to that of Amen, in such expressions as 2 Cor 1, 20 and Rev 3, 
14. Because of the triadic composition of the sound, often referred 
to in the Indian tradition, Om can also suggest the Trinity. 

6. The main concrete difficulty that I could see in the Christian 
use of Om is the fact that in the popular mind the symbol is generally 
identified with the specific Hindu tradition. Symbols that ‘belong’ 
to particular social groups should not be handled lightly, even if they 
arc not necessarily bound to the specific central faith of those groups. 
Christians, for instance, would resent other communities making public 
use of such traditional Christian symbols as some habits of sisters, 
or, a fortiori, the cross itself. Similarly, an indiscreet use of Om by 
Christians could be resented by Hindus or prove disturbing to many 
Christians. I do not, however, think that therefore it can never and 
in no circumstances be appropriate to use Om in a Christian context. 
In an atmosphere of friendly dialogue and spiritual communion its 
use would seem to be unobjectionable, all the more so as the symbol 

7. It has been aptly used, for instance, in connection with the proclamation 
of the Word of Cod, as an ornament on the am bo. 
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belongs really to India rather than to Hinduism only. Neither would 
[ see any problem in its use among Christians who open themselves 
to the ways of God in various religions, as Vatican II has so clearly 
encouraged us to do. 

The important point in these cases would be to see to it that the 
symbol is meaningful for the community that uses it (and not merely 
for an individual, as symbols are social realities), that it creates in it a 
sense of sacredness, and that others in contact with that community 
are not unnecessarily and legitimately disturbed. Its use, therefore, 
seems to me to be a matter of prudence, pastoral concern, and 
sensitivity to the values the symbol stands for and to the reactions of 
the communities associated with us. In its vocal form the sacred 
syllable has been quite effectively used in Christian bhajans and 
meditation, apparently with positive results. The use of the picto- 
graph, as a symbol of the Christian reality in public places of worship, 
could more easily be imprudent. But much depends on the circum¬ 
stances. 

7. One can appreciate the fact that some Christians may see in 
the use of this symbol by other Christians a threat to their Christian 
identity, or may find it too closely bound to the Hindu faith to be 
available for Christian use. One needs, however, to examine in what 
exactly we place our Christian identity and whether it is not unduly 
bound to a particular cultural symbolism of Western origin. While 
this may have its own value in some contexts, it should not be made a 
norm for every form of Christian cultural self-interpretation. 

There is in this matter room for many different perceptions of 
the factors involved, and all of us should respect the opinions of others. 
What does not seem to me justified is to object to the symbol merely 
on the basis of some alleged esoteric or sexual meaning, possibly given 
to it in some particular text or other, while totally ignoring the central 
religious and philosophical tradition that gave birth to it and continues 
to provide its main connotations. It is from the ancient Vedic and 
Upanishadic tradition that Om in the Hindu tradition derives it main 
suggestive power. To allege a late particular association in some 
specific text for a downright condemnation would be like objecting 
to the Eucharist because of the associations given it in black masses! 
Surely one can make more enlightened objections, but whatever ob¬ 
jections are raised should adhere to the facts and respect the real 
significance the symbol has had in the past and still has today. 

8. Perhaps the best advise would be that of Gamaliel (Acts 5, 
38-39). Let us allow those who are called to enter into deep dialogue 
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with Indian culture and the Hindu religious tradition the freedom to 
use the symbol Om as they think best, trusting in their own sense of 
Christian faith and in the Spirit who leads the Church. Let us not 
repeat today the mistakes which we have long regretted in relation to 
the Chinese and Malabar rites. “If what has been planned and done 
is of human origin, it will disappear; but if it comes from God; you 
cannot defeat them. You could find yourselves fighting against 
God!” 


Continued from p. 252 


the three vows, prayer, community 
life and the a postulate. 

This is the second printing of the 
book in two years, which would seem 
to indicate that its contents have excited 
some interest and won acceptance among 
religious here in India. ' 

This fresh look at traditional values 
is welcome. I personally would have 
liked to see a bit more of “integration” 
in the author's presentation; the uneven 
distribution of the practical with the 
cerebral tended to throw me olT at times. 
I would also like to sec more personal 
experiences of religious of our time to 
support the author's thesis. But I would 
certainly subscribe to his belief that 
for integration to be a distinct possibility 
for religious life today, it may be necessary 
“to save it from the present effects of 
institutionalism, and to rearticulate it 
to the people of our time”. 

J. Currie, S.J. 

A New Heart — Renewal in Religious 
LWe. By Sebastian Karotemprel, 
S.D.B. Bombay , Asian Trading Corpo¬ 
ration. 1980. Pp. 160, Rs 30. 

At a time when, in the name of renewal, 
religious life it being violently tossed 
about in an ocean of new ideas and 
ideologies, the present book is a timely 


reminder for all of us to examine 
whether or not recent innovations have 
brought about the real change desired 
by Vatican 11. The themes treated 
by the author deal with some of the 
essential aspects of religious life. The 
Opening chapter, "A Call to Renewal: 
Interiority of Religion and Religious 
Life", goes to the heart of the matter, 
namely the internalisation of one’s call. 
This central idea of internalisation is 
further elaborated when the author 
reflects upon some of the supernatural 
means that have been found valid and 
helpful in bringing about the desired 
renewal. The last two chapters, entitled 
“ The Way of the Cross for Renewal” 
and "The Way of the Cross: On Con¬ 
secration ”, invite the reader to 
contemplate the process of renewal 
followed by Christ. 

The reflections contained in this, book 
are given in the form of conferences 
for a retreat; they will be found helpful. 
Yet the many quotations from Scripture 
and other authors as well as a certain 
tendency to sermonise may at times 
distract the reader from making his 
own personal reflections and from deriv¬ 
ing meaningful conclusions for him- 


Job Mathias, S.J. 
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The Integrative Theology of Prannath 

The Hindu thinker, while usually a trained controversist, often 
seeks to find his own principles or some of their consequences in the 
thought of his adversaries and to conclude as far as possible with an 
accommodative statement of harmony or at least partial tolerance. 
This tendency seems to increase from Sankara to Vacaspati and 
Udayana and manifests itself even towards Islam when the encounter 
of Hinduism with Islam has become an imposed fact; Muslim scholars 
and mystics have on their own developed a parallel tendency. 

Thus, from 1300 onwards, we find thinkers on both sides who 
develop a sort of ‘comparative religion’ theology and attune to it their 
practical teachings. Let us cite Amir Khusro (1255-1324), Malik 
Mohammad Jaisi (1492-1542), the nirguna saints such as Kablr, Raidas, 
Dadu and their followers, Nanak and his Sikhs, the Sufi poets, Syed 
Ibrahim (1558-1623) nicknamed Rasakhan for his love of Kisna, Akbar 
the great, Dara Shikoh (1614-1659) and his sufi guru Sarmad Almast 
together with his Hindu guru Pan^ita-raja Jagannaiha, and Svami 
Prannath (1618-1649) whom I did not know before learning about 
him in a recent book of Prof. Sangam Lai Pandey. 1 

Svami Prannath. He was a Sindhi whose seventeen works arc 
distributed into four languages, Hindi, Sindhi, Gujarati and Arabic. 
They are collectively published as Tiiratam Biini or Kulajam Svariip 2 
and would descive to be selected by a young Christian scholar as 
topic for Ph.D. research. Indeed, what is remarkable about them is 
not only the originality of the mystical theology of their author but 
the fact that he was acquainted even with Judaism and Christianity 
through their scriptures. He was not an eclectic but sought on the 
basis of his mystic experience to reach a synthesis of the four religions 
he knew. Thus he gave rise to a new sect, the Pranimf or Nijftnanda 
Order which perpetuates his teachings. His Tiiratam Bdni includes 
four important writings, Kalasa. PrakdSa, Rdsa and Scmandha which 
correspond respectively to Old Testament. Sew Testament, Bhagavata 
Parana and Qur'an. In this way he cast his own statemont in the 
idioms and symbols of these four Scriptures. 

His Theology. Being mystical, his integrative theology tries to 
discover the hidden meaning of the scriptures, g&stras and theologies, 
and leads its adherents to the vision of the Indescribable God who is 
the Absolute Reality. It is the work of a philosopher-saint who abides 


1. S. L. Pandey, Whither Indian Philosophy , Darshana Pecth, Allahabad, 1978, 
Rs 200. I have exploited here its essay 8. 

2. Tdrwfam Bint or Sri Kuiajama Svarttpo, Shri Praanath Prakaahan, Deft' - 
2nd aditioa. 1972. 
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very closely with God and thereby sees how the various scriptural paths 
lead to him. Prannath says: 

A person who gets the light of personal experience as well as the light of 
the Sistras is very rare. He is happy in bis love for his Lord and is also en¬ 
lightened by his study of the sastras. If such a man is available, then be alone 
can describe and explain the whole pathway to God through his informative 
words. And he knows the essentials of all the scriptures for he extracts their 
hidden meaning easily. He not only professes the 44stras but also lives them 
(p. 346). 

He clears up three approaches which are the Bhdgavata approach, 
the Qur’an approach and the mystical approach. 

The Bhdgavata Approach. Hailing the commentary of Vallabha 
on the Bhdgavata Parana, he makes a digest of it and claims to be an 
avatara of Indravati, a female companion of the Lord beyond speech. 
As such he experiences the delights of the eternal love-dance ( rasa 
lit a) with him and describes it more knowingly than the Purana itself. 
His description speaks of various lokas or planes of existence and 
experience of the soul (jiva) which rationally and morally prepare it for 
the highest plane, called sabddtita or aksardtita, that of the Lord 
‘beyond words’. Kabir and Valtabhacarya, he says, had reached only 
the aksara loka, still connected with words and creation, but he went 
beyond it and reached the plane of the Lord Ineffable. This is the 
param Dhdma, the very abode of divine existence. It can be reached 
independently of the plane "of words and scriptures but normally the 
latter prepares for it: “Some people say that the scriptures contain 
nothing but they are men of little intelligence. They cannot understand 
the scriptures and their organic creation. The scriptures contain 
everything" (p. 636). And again: “As a valuable necklace is made 
by piecing together different jewels, so the secret meaning of religion 
is discovered by piecing together different scriptures” (p. 634). 

The Qur'an Approach. Prannath, well-versed in Arabic, composed 
verses in it and expounded the essence of the Qur'iin in his Sanandha. 
Reinterpreting QayOmat as universal enlightenment, he says that when 
the whole world becomes truly religious, the devil in man dies a natural 
death and Qaydmat takes place. He thought that it was coming in 
his time as the walls of separation between the religions were beginning 
to crack. He accepted the continuity of the prophets from Ibrahim 
to Muhammad and claimed that he himself belonged to their race, 
as the Imam Mchedi whose advent had been predicted in the Qur’an. 
This is why he could reveal the hidden meaning of this scripture. 

The Mystical Approach. A mystic experiences the love of God 
to which all scriptures lead. He docs not quite need them for his 
ground is his experience, his hard struggles, trials, tribulations and 
rejoicings in the hard-gained communion with God. Then his speech 
may burst forth into fiery poetry or mystical theology which can guide 
all God-seekers. 

Prannath was such a mystic. His poems describe his mystical 
experiences inspiringly. He had gone through the dark night of the 
soul to the dawn 01 enlightenment and experienced the sickness of the 
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soul (iUma roga ) before he met, talked and danced spirit uall y with the 
Lord. This served him as a criterion to estimate the scriptures which 
he viewed as analogously the records of the experiences of past mystics. 
In mysticism, the universe is viewed differently as Brahma srsti. Jiva 
srsti is the world viewed empirically and scientifically by the soul. 
Is vara srsti is the world viewed theologically as created and ruled by 
the Lord. But Brahma srsti is the same world viewed as from the 
divine viewpoint and as emerging existentially from the Ineffable. 

Every religion, according to Prannath, praises the mystical path 
of Brahma sr$i that loads to the Ineffable Lord. In him is the ineffable 
bliss whose small doses sustain the souls on their empirical plane of 
existence, whether they know or do not know it. 

The above is but a second-hand report on the existence in the 
17th century of a remarkably ecumenical Hindu personality. Fr de 
Nobili was reaching his old age when Prannath flourised. Earlier, 
Fr Aquaviva and his companions had stayed many months at the court 
of Akbar. It would be interesting to know whether Prannath owed 
his knowledge of the Bible to their presence there and the Persian 
translations they initiated. The mutual acquaintance which began then 
between believers of different religions gave rise to several attempts 
towards a universal and integrative religion. This is a development 
which remains alive. We should not be indifferent to it. 

Richard De Smet, S.J. 


A Specialised Bible Course in India 

In our days of Biblical renewal, there is need for scientific Biblical formation 
for the benefit of those called to leach Scripture at various levels, Novice Masters, 
those responsible for the infield training of Priests and Religious, Regional or 
Oiocesan Directors of Biblical Apostolate, and Bible Translators. To fulfil Hie 
long felt need of such a course and to cater to the needs of various types of workers 
in the Biblical Apostolate, St Peter's Pontifical Institute of Theology, Bangalore, 
comes forward to offer a course that extends over a period of two years, leading to a 
Master’s Degree in Biblical Theology. This course takes into account the Asian 
context. It will be both scientifically competent and relevant to the needs of the 
Biblical Apostolate. For further information write to: 

The Registrar, 

St Peter’s Pontifical Institute of Theology, 
Maileswaram West P.O., 
BANGALORE-560 055 



Correspondence 

Dear Editor, 

This has reference to the Correspondence of your January issue of Vidyajyoti, 
where Archbishop Henry D'Souza and Fr Sopena, S.J., have brought objections to 
my thinking on “A Mission Policy for India” in your October last, 1980, issue. 

Archbishop Henry D’Souza's explanation of ‘Mission’—a Trinitarian vision — 
is an accepted view. Vatican Jl has g ven an ccclesial approach to it while defining 
Missions. “Missions is the term usually given to those particular undertakings by 
which the heralds of the Gospel arc sent out by the Church and go forth into the 
whole world to carry out the task of preaching the gospel and planting the Church 
among peoples or groups who do not yet believe in Christ...” (Decree on Missions, 
n. 6). Basing myself on this, I have presented some practical and reasonable ap¬ 
proaches to the mission work in India from the point of view of Individual Churches. 
My premises are consequent to that thinking. 

The main objections of Fr Sopena are the following: (a) The preservation of 
rites appears to him to be my preoccupation in my article; (b) According to him I 
am mostly concerned with the need for reproduction of Individual Churches; (c) He 
objects to my having considered non-Christians as objects of evangelisation. 

My preoccupation, to a great extent, is the preservation of Rites (Individual 
Churches), and not of rites (liturgical external forms). In this I feel I am justified, 
because the evident teaching of Vatican II is the same. “That Church, Holy and 
Catholic, which is the Mystical Body of Christ, is made up of the faithful who.. . 
form distinct Churches or rites .... Such Individual Churches, whether of the 
East or of the West, . . . are . - . equally entrusted to the pastoral guidance of the 
Roman Pontiff.... Therefore, attention should everywhere be given to the pre¬ 
servation and growth of each Individual Church . . .” (Decree on Eastern Catholic 
(.'hutches, nn. 2, 3, 4). If this is XVI-th century imperialism, one has only to 
sympathize with Fr Sopena for his ignorance. The "die to ALL. present riles" he 
suggests is, in this light, against the mind of the Church. 

It is in the above context that I have asserted the missionary's right in the mission 
field. This right is evident from history, from facts such as that even the Ambrosian 
rite — a dependent branch of the I atin rite — was allowed in African missions. Here 
it is a question of Churches which are fully grown and established and are capable 
of reproduction. 

Fr Sopena has understood the word ‘reproduction 1 to mean ‘copying’, T suppose. 

I meant it, instead, as capacity to 'give birth’ or 'generate'. With regard to external 
forms — strictly liturgical rites, structures, and life-style — there is ample room for 
inculturation. Here 1 am in full agreement with Fr Sopena. However, if he wants 
the Church to accept everything from other religions and cultures without ‘purifying 
them of excesses, if any’, his extreme generosity will land him ultimately into religious 
indifferentism. 

His reaction to my using the term 'objects of evangelization’ for non-Christians 
is quite reasonable, if one takes it for 'things’. I have used the word rather philo¬ 
sophically : as, for example: the object of the work of a doctor or psychiatrist is his 
patient, a human being endowed with intellect and will and other Acuities. So too 
the object of the evangelizing work of the missionary is the non-Christian, while 
that of his pastoral work is the Christian community. There is in this no depreciatory 
intention. But surely non-Christians arc men who need personal conversion to 
Christ. 


Christ Monastery. ' 
Irinialakuda, 680121 


Joseph P. Neelankavil, C.M.I. 
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Fr Gispert-Sauch’s article in the issue of December 1980, “In Praise of Litanies", 
heartened me. For several years now we recite (chant) each night a litany to Our 
Lady in Sanskrit, rather in the s$me style as he suggests. It was composed hy 
Fr Prasannabhat, C.M.I., who stayed with us for a month in 1972 in the Christa Prem 
Seva Ashram, Pune, sharing our life along with Swami Abhishiktananda who ini¬ 
tiated us into the beauties of Hindu Scriptures and prayers in the light of the Gospels. 

In case other readers are helped or inspired to compose their own Litanies, I 
five below the Litany we use. You will note, towards the end, an additional 
invocation to suit our location — the village where we now Hve, near Rishikesh. 

Matre Vandanam : In Praise of Our Mother 


Om Sri Yesu-Mitre namah 
Om Sri Rakshak-Mitre namah 
Om Sri TrAnak-MAtre namah 
Om Sri Pavitra-MAtre namah 
Om Sri Divya-MAtre namah 
Om Sri Survansh-M&tre namah 
Om Sri Naravansh-MAtre namah 
Om Sri KanyA-MAtre namah 
Om Sri Nirmal-MAtre namah 
Om Sri Prabhapoorit-Mitre namah 
Om Sri KripApoorit-MAtre namah 
Om Sri Paprahit-Matre namah 
Om Sri Nishkalanka-MAtre namah 
Om Sri Nitya-sAhAya-MAtre namah 
Om Sri Nitya-prem-Matre namah 
Om Sri Nitya-samAdhAn-Matre namah 
Om Sri Nitya-shAntiprad-MAtre namah 
Om Sri Karunasampanna-MAtre namah 
Om Sri Namratasampanna-Matre namah 
Om Sri Shantisampanna-MAtre namah 
Om Sri Pavitratasampanna-Matre namah 
Om Sri Divyadarshanprada-Mltre namah 
Om Sri Atmanandaprad-Matre namah 

Om Sri Divyanandaprad-MAtrc namah 
Om Sri Brahmasparshanprada-MAtrc 
namah 

Om Sri Brahmasvaroopaprada-MAfre 
namah 

Om Sri Brahmalokastha-MAtre namah 
Om Sri BrahmilcartrA-MAtre namah 

Om Sri PApilokAshrit-MAtre namah 
Om Sri Tapodhana-Mntre namah 
Om Sri Tapovana MAtre namah 
Om Sri Sarvaguna-sampoorna MAtre 
namah 


Praise to the Mother of Jesus 
Praise to the Mother of the Redeemer 
Praise to the Mother of the Saviour 
Praise to the Mother of the most Holy 
Praise to the divine Mother 
Praise to the Mother of Angels 
Praise to the Mother of Men 
Praise to the Virgin Mother 
Praise to the Mother most pure 
Praise to the Mother full of splendour 
Praise to the Mother full of Grace 
Praise to the Mother without sin 
Praise to the Mother without stain 
Praise to the Mother of perpetual help 
Praise to the Mother of eternal love 
Praise to the Mother of eternal tranquility 
Praise to the Mother-giver of eternal peace 
Praise to the Mother most compassionate 
Praise to the Mother most lowly 
Praise to the Mother of Peace 
Praise to the Mother most holy 
Praise to the Mother who shows us God 
Praise to the Mother who gives bliss of 
spirit 

Praise to the Mother, cause of divine joy 
Praise to the Mother-instrument of the 
divine touch 

Praise to the Mother of God in human 
form 

Praise to the Mother of the Pcopleof God 
Praise to the Mother who transforms (us) 
into God 

Praise to the Mother-Refuge of sinners 
Praise to the Mother of penitents 
Praise to the Mother of Tapovana 
Praise to the Mother of all virtues 


For a prayer at the end of this Litany, a couplet like the following, originally 
addressed to Ganga MAtA, could be sung: 

Om Shri Mariye MAta 

Eka hi bar jo teri sharanagati AtA , 

Yama ka trAs mitakar paramagati pita. 

Hail O Mother Mary, 

He who comes but once to take refuge in You 
Overcomes death and reaches the Highest (Heaven). 


Tapovan, 

Rishikesh 


Vandana, rsc). 
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Fatal Drama to Deulero- Isaiah. By 

J. H. Eaton. London , SPCK, 1979. 
Pp. xii-132. ( 4.95. 

Isaiah, chapters 40-55, now widely 
referred to as Deutero-lsaiah. arc gene¬ 
rally attributed to an anonymous prophet 
who exercised his ministry towards the 
end of the Babylonian Exile. Eaton 
succeeds admirably in throwing light on 
the enigmatic origin of this prophetical 
work. His book is a careful demonstra¬ 
tion of his view that the dominant 
influence in the formation of II Isaiah is 
liturgical tradition, more specifically the 
tradition expressed in the prc-cxilic New 
Year celebration of the Feast of Yahweh’s 
kingship. 

The chief evidence of such a celebration 
and its dramatic character is provided by 
the Psalms of Yahweh’s kingship, the 
royal Psalms, the Zion canticles and 
other related Psalms. In the present 
work Eaton is building upon his earlier 
reconstruction of the Jerusalem cull in 
his work. Kingship and the Psalms (1976). 
The long 2nd chapter of the present work 
is devoted to the outlining of the chief 
themes of this liturgical tradition, 

Eaton then goes on to snow that the 
themes and procedures of the autumn 
festival of Yahweh’s kingship were 
decisive both for the content and the 
dramatic form of Is 40-55. The central 
theme of the festival was the dramatic 
advent of Yahweh us King and Saviour. 
Derision wus heaped on the pretensions 
of the nations, their rulers and their gods 
and images. As the festival had cele¬ 
brated Yahweh’s kingship over the whole 
world and all peoples, so also it had 
envisaged for the Davidic ruler a similar 
scope as God's chief deputy. 

Eaton concludes that II Isaiah is the 
product of a circle which had been 
accustomed to participate in the festival 
before the Exile, and which continued to 
function in liturgical gatherings during 
the Exile. Prophets were needed in the 
liturgical context to make the congre¬ 
gation's questions and complaints reach 
home to Yahweh’s heart, and to announce 
his consoling message to them. Their 
vision of imminent political restoration 


in the Exile was shaped by the old festal 
advent of Yahweh as King into Zion. 
They spontaneously conceived and ex¬ 
pressed their message in the style of the 
old liturgy. Their announcements met 
with much resistance from a people whose 
faith and hope had been dampened by 
the experiences of the Exile. So a large 
part of the prophetic work was to re¬ 
monstrate with disbelief, and to argue 
the enduring love and power of Yahweh 
(Book of Consolation). 

Of special interest and value is Eaton’s 
interpretation of the Servant Songs. 
The royal Psalms, dramatised in the 
festival, presented the Davidic king, 
chosen and appointed by Yahweh who 
allowed him for a while to be tested 
through suffering and humiliation under 
the attacks of enemies, and who then 
raised him up in the confirmation of his 
Office. Thus the themes of the Servant 
Songs are quite close to the royal ideal 
of the Psalms. But the atoning aspect 
of the royal leader’s person and work 
has undergone further significant de¬ 
velopment in the Songs. 

Finally Eaton shows how his inter¬ 
pretation of 11 Isaiah agrees with the 
dominant themes and emphases in 1 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai and 
Zachariah. His closely argued statement 
of his main position is perhaps not easy 
read ing, but it will provide serious students 
with many rich insights, and serve to 
heighten their appreciation of a favourite 
book. 

C. M. Ch?Rian, S.J. 

What Does the Old Testament Say 
about God? By Claus Westi.rmann. 
London, SPCK, 1979. Pp. 107. / 4.95. 

This book by Westenmann, Professor of 
Old Testament at the University of 
Heidelberg, is based on the Sprunt 
Lectures at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1977. It offers 
us a scries of stimulating reflections on 
the central theme of the Old Testament: 
God. The first chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of the correct method of 
procedure in the study of this theme. 
Certain principles are laid down right at 
the start: “If the Old Testament narrates 
what it has to say about God in the form 
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of a story, then the structure of an Old 
Testament theology must he based on 
events rather titan concepts” (p. 121. 

W. points out that OT theology should 
be independent of any preconceptions 
about what the most important thing in 
the OT is, and independent of any other 
prior theological decisions. It is hardly 
correct to reduce what the OT says about 
God to comprehensive terms such as 
silvation, election, covenant, soteriology, 
etc. The result of using these noun¬ 
concepts is to move away from the method 
and language of the OT which is 
dominated by action, and characterised 
by a great diversity in speaking of God. 

The OT communicates the knowledge 
of God by showing us God and mankind 
in interaction and dialogue. The charac¬ 
ter of God is understood through what 
he does. For the OT people the working 
of God is an integral part of human 
history: “To speak of God means to 
speak of the whole of reality” (p. 14). 
So far as God is conceived as the Creator 
of heaven and earth, his acts embrace 
the history of the whole of humanity. 
The OT speaks of God the Creator as 
saving, judging and blessing. This bles¬ 
sing has from the beginning a universal 
aspect. Not only one particular nation, 
but all the diverse manifestations of 
human history are embraced by the 
working of God, moved by the word of 
God, and eliciting a response. 

The human response is by word and 
action, occurring either in the flow of 
daily life, or in worship as expressed in 
the Psalms. It is God, Creator, Saviour, 
and Judge, who makes possible a history 
between God and the world, beginning 
with God, and ending with God. God's 
reaction to the human inclination to evil 
is ultimately not anger or punishment, 
but patient suffering: it is the reaction 
not of the judge, but of the compassionate 
forgiving Saviour. 

These truths, outlined in the first 
chapter, are elaborated in the remaining 
five chapters. Occasionally one wondered 
whether the author was not belabouring 
the obvious. Frequently he is reacting 
against scholars and theologians whose 
approach he does not agree with or 
whose opinion he does not share. This 
may not be very helpful to general readers 
who think more in terms of the total 
evidence of the Bible than the opinions 
of scholars. A lacuna in W.’s treatment 
of the God-question is that very little 
use is made of the Wisdom books. 
Certain positions, bluntly stated, seen 
to call for a more careful examination 
and a more nuanced expression. For 
instance: “The Old Testament never 


speaks of revelation in connexion with 
Wessing or with creation. One cannot 
find anything in the Okl Testament like 
revelation through creation. God's quiet 
and continuous work of blessing does 
not need a revelation" (p. 21). 

C. M. Cherian, S.J. 

A Surrey of the New Testament. By 
Robert H. G undry. Exeter, The Pater¬ 
noster Press, 1979. Pp. xvi-400. £ 6, 

The book is a paperback reprint of the 
original 1970 edition. Reacting against 
survey or “Introduction" textbooks which 
neglect to stimulate the student to read 
the text of the New Testament, the author 
attempts “to prompt the student into the 
Biblical text by carrying on a continual 
dialogue with it in the form of comments 
and references to the pertinent sections 
for reading" (p. xi). In his view “a 
survey textbook of the New Testament 
should bring together the most salient 
items from New Testament background, 
technical introduction, and commentary” 
(p. xi). 

In Part 1 (pp. 3-62) Gundry exposes 
the general background: political, cul¬ 
tural. and religious antecedents, vir. 
intcrlestamcntal and NT political history, 
the secular and religious setting of the 
NT, the canon and text of the NT. He 
docs this with the necessary discretion, 
avoiding to discourage the beginner with 
unnecessary details. Part H (pp. 65-213) 
deals with “The Crucial Event. Jesus' 
Career". Though the Gospels were not 
the first books or the New Testament 
to be written, Gundry thinks that they 
should come under consideration first 
because their subject matter provides 
the basis for all that follows. He treats 
the gospels "both separately and har- 
monistically to enjoy the advantages of 
both approaches". Part HI (pp. 217- 
254) considers the Acts in two chapters, 
stressing the aspect of the spread of the 
Gospel as the Acts of the Spirit of Christ, 
through the apostles in and around 
Jerusalem, far and wide through Paul. 
Part IV (pp. 257-382), surveys the rest of 
the NT: the Pauline corpus (pp. 257-331), 
Hebrews (pp. 332-341), the Catholic 
epistles (pp. 342-362), and Revelation 
(pp. 362-382). A concluding chapter, 
"In Retrospect” (pp. 383-386), gives a 
brief sketch of the circumstances which 
occasioned the writing of the NT hooks. 
This is completed by a chart indicating 
author, approximate date, place, ad¬ 
dressees and theme* or distinctive em¬ 
phases. 

Gundry writes for 'uninitiated readers’, 
and so concentrates on what is not readily 
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apparent. Leading questions introduce 
chapters and sections. Marginal titles 
keep the reader oriented. The book is 
well documented. Though the author 
declares that “the theological and critical 
perspective of this textbook is evangelical 
and orthodox", he nevertheless takes note 
of opposing views, and gives sufficient 
bibliographical indications for further 
study. The book is profusely illustrated. 

The volume will render service to 
readers who look for a first acquaintance 
with the NT books and some of the 
questions they pose. 

J. Volckaeri, S.J. 

The Bible and the Future. By A. A. 

Hoekema. Keeler, The Paternoster Press, 
1979. Pp. viii-343. £ 8. 

“This book is an attempt to set forth 
biblical eschatology, or what the Bible 
teaches about the future” (p. vii). The 
author admits that the Kingdom of God 
is both present and future. Conse¬ 
quently the book falls into two parts. 
Part I <pp. 3-75) considers the present 
state of the Kingdom as inaugurated by 
Christ and the blessings already enjoyed 
by the redeemed community; more parti¬ 
cularly the OT prophecies concerning 
future blessings for Israel, of which many 
are fulfilled in the person of Christ. 
Other items are: the purpose of history 
and the goal toward which it moves; 
the nature and meaning of the Kingdom 
of Ood; the role of the Holy Spirit in 
eschatology; and the tension between 
present and future realities. 

In an introductory nole to Part II the 
author rightly stresses the fact that "since 
Christ has won a decisive victory over 
Satun, sin and death in the past, future 
eschatological events must be seen as the 
completion of a redemplive process which 
has already begun. What will happen 
on the last day, in other words, will be 
but the culmination of what has been 
happening in these Iasi days" (p. 77). 
Part II is subdivided into two sections; 
1. individual eschatology (pp. 79-108), 
dealing with phvsica! death, immortality, 
and the state of man between death and 
the resurrection: 2. cosmic eschatology 
(pp. 109-287), considering the expecta¬ 
tion of the Parousia, the signs of the 
times, the Second Coming of Christ, the 
millennium, the resurrection of the body, 
the final judgment, and the final state. 
The book closes with an Appendix on 
recent trends in Eschatology (pp. 288-316). 
This starts from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, viz. the influence of 
A. Ritschl upon Harnack and Weiss; 
Hockem* dwells mainly upon Dodd, 


Cultmann and Vos. The appendix con¬ 
cludes with a brief look at three types of 
eschatology, viz. the vertical eschatology 
of Karl Barth, the existentialist eschato¬ 
logy of Rudolf Buitmann, and the futurist 
eschatology of Jurgen Moltinann. 

The author takes trouble to analyse 
in detail especially the more difficult 
biblical texts. This does not mean that 
the interpretation advanced will convince 
every reader; v.g. as regards 2 Cor 5, 6-8, 
Rom II, 25-26a, 1 Cor 3, 10-15 and 
especially the "extension of the meaning 
of the passage" (p. 263). The biblio¬ 
graphy, both as regards language and 
trend, seems to be rather one-sided. 
The exposition advances step by step 
in a clear and methodical manner; not 
only every chapter but also section by 
section the argumentation is summarized 
in a few lines. The topic is worth a 
thorough study not only from a purely 
academic point of view but also because 
of its importance in the Christian life. 

J. Volckaert, S.J. 


Faith and Apologetics 

Religious Faith and Twentieth-Century 
Man. By F. C- Happolo. London, 
Darton, Longman and Todd, 1980. Pp. 
185. £ 3.75. (Available from Examiner 
Press Bookshop, 35 Dalai Street, 
Bombay 400023.) 

In this reprint of a 1966 book two main 
20th century lines of thought are analysed: 
the emergence of the scientific outlook 
and the existentialist thought-pattern. 
Both are shown to converge and harmo¬ 
nise with the main trend of mysticism, 
both in East and West, towards a per¬ 
ception of reality in terms of the coin¬ 
cident in opposilorum. There follows a 
plea for a more mystical form of Christian 
living and for being, in the woTds of 
Simone Weil, “at the intersection” of 
Christianity and whatever is not Christian, 
of contemplation and action, of one’s 
self and others, of time and timelessness. 
There ts a well-done sketch of the main 
schools of thought in this century, but 
it is a sign of the rapid mutation in our 
times that the 1966 perception does not 
seem to fit the mood of the eighties: 
“the era of the emergence of the Welfare 
State" concedes that “in pans of the 
world there are many who still live on 
the verge of starvation”, but thinks that 
“over large areas of the globe the material 
lot of men has vastly improved" f (p. 29, 
emphasis added). No wonder that no 
mention is made of K. Marx, not to 
speak of Mao or Che Guevarra. This 
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neglect of the important socialist trend 
of our time aggravates a lack of clear 
perception of the meaning of history and 
of God’s revelation in the struggle of the 
poor. One also wonders whether the 
structural similarities in language between 
contemporary science and ancient 
mystical teats (both stressing the language 
of opposition and complementarity) is a 
sign of convergence of outlook. The way 
a scientist relates to the subatomic world 
seems to me vastly different from the 
approach of a Vedantin to Brahman or 
of a Mediaeval mystic to the Godhead. 
With these reservations we still agree 
with J. Macquarrie in his new preface, 
that "this book has much to contribute 
toward promoting spiritual integrity in 
our time (p. 10). Its stress on mysticism 
as the key to wholeness will enlighten 
many who seek in Indian religions 
something they may perhaps not be able 
to formulate. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 

Reason Enough. By Clark H. 
Pinnock. Exeter. The Paternoster Press, 
1980. Pp. 126. / 1.60. 

Many people may have the impression 
that apologetics is a defunct literary 
genre. This book, by a professor of 
Divinity at the McMastcr Divinity School, 
Ontario, deals unashamedly with 
“apologetics". It clearly proposes the 
“Case for the Christian Faith” (the 
subtitle) in five steps: I. the human need 
for religion; 2. the universal testimony of 
religious experience; .3. the approach to 
God from creation; 4. historical revelation 
in Jesus; and 5. the Church as the social 
community of faith in Jesus. The argu¬ 
ments are put forward in clear language, 
even if at times the problems are over¬ 
simplified. It seems to me that the case 
is at times overstated, as where the 
resurrection of Jesus is presented as 
historically evident (p. 88), or where 
problems of form-cntictsm arc ignored. 
Evangelistic in approach, the work calls 
on the reader in the second person: 
“act upon the evidence that stands before 
you and accept the saving offer that is 
being extended .... Follow the Lord 
Jesus" (p. 121). Within certain limits 
the book would be useful for classes of 
apologetics, perhaps in the upper classes 
of high schools or in junior colleges. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 


Religion and Religions 

I,’expression da saerc dins les grande* 
religions. I: Proche-Orient ancle* et 


traditions bihliques. By J. Ries, H. 
Sauken, G. Kestemont, R. Lebrun, 
M. Gilbert. Lou vain-la-Neuve, Centre 
d'Histoire des Religions, 1978. Pp. 328. 
BF 600/J 20. 

The book is the first volume of the 
first section in a new scries. Homo 
Religiosus. After an introductory sketch 
of the origin of the history of religion 
as a science (pp. 2-32), Prof. J. Ries gives 
in the first chapter (pp. 35-102) a survey 
of the various approaches attempted in 
the analysis of the notion of the ‘sacred’, 
viz. the sociological perspectives of 
Durkheim, Mauss and others, the pheno¬ 
menology of the ‘holy’ of Sbderblom, 
R. Otto and others, and the hermeneutical 
investigation of the idea of the ‘holy’, its 
nature and function (symbol, rite, etc.) 
by Eliade and Dum -zil. Ries notes 
that in all these approaches one element 
has been left out, viz. the semantic aspect 
of the notion of ‘holy’ or ‘sacred’ as 
expressed in the texts of the great religions. 
It is this omission which the series Homo 
Religiosus intends to supplement. 

The second part of the book (pp. 115- 
202) presents three studies of the notion 
of the sacred, as found in texts of the 
ancient Near East. Prof. Sauren 
examines the norion in the Sumerian 
texts of Cude.t (pp. 105-138). He comes 
to the conclusion that the words ‘pure’, 
‘great’, ‘immense’, ‘right’, ‘jusf arc 
applied in an absolute sense exclusively 
to the godhead; however, the king, and 
he alone among men, shares in this 
qualification, but only in a limited degree. 
The author notes that his conclusions can 
be only hypothetical and must be con¬ 
trolled by other Sumerian texts in the 
Accadian literature. This is done in the 
next essays. Prof. G. Kestemont studies 
the Babylonian creation narrative Enumn 
Elis (pp. 139-153). He examines words 
which throw light on the nature of the 
godhead, or which refer to human beings 
in their relationship to the godhead. 
He concludes that the notion of the 
sacred implies a threefold clement: the 
two contrary elements of transcendence 
and imminence/spirituahly are synthe¬ 
sized by hierophany; so the sequel 
is: transcendcnce-hicrophany-immanence / 
spirituality, which correspond to the 
superior world, the intermediate world 
and the inferior world (p. 151). The 
third contribution comes from Dr R. 
Lebrun (pp. 155-202), a study of Hittite 
texts. He analyses the nolion of the 
sacred as found in names, or applied (o 
sacred beings (gods, kings, priests), to 
places, food, temple, sacred objects, more 
particularly sacred stones which were 
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venerated as the abode of gods. The 
sacred character of the gods is their 
perfection radiating in light. 

The third part of the book is a study 
by M. Gilbert on the notion of the sacred 
in the Old Testament (pp. 205-289). 
Acknowledging the work already done in 
this field since 1876 by Boegner, W. W. 
Graf Baudissin (1878) and F. Leenhard 
(1929), he intends to re-examine the topic 
taking into account new data collected 
from recent partial studies. In spite of 
obvious difficulties he decidedly opts for 
a chronological approach to the texts for 
the purpose of obtaining a view of the 
semantic development of the root yd!. 
The study leads to the following findings: 
in the Bible the aspect of the sacred gives 
way to that of the holy. Except for but a 
few cases this notion always refers to God. 
"the Holy One of Israel", or to realities 
connected with God, vicult, God's 
people. God's word. Fear seldom ac¬ 
companies the affirmation of the holy. 
The idea of segregation or otherness, 
which formerly was frequently con¬ 
sidered as an essential element of the 
notion of holy, seems to be rather 
secondary, though God’s transcendence 
appears clearly in his self-revelation and 
his interventions in the course oGhistory. 
The various books of the O.T. present 
different shades of the holy, but a clear 
chronological development of the theme 
cannot be traced. Nevertheless we notice 
that towards the end or the O.T., espe¬ 
cially in the Wisdom literature, the holy 
becomes more interior with the ideas of 
Israel as a holy people, of the holiness 
of the Torah, and of man’s moral life 
both in his relationship to God and his 
fellow-men. 

To conclude (pp. 293-316), Prof. Ries 
gives a synthesis of the results arrived at 
by the individual authors. 

The book, a solid scholarly work, 
though technical yet is written in a very 
readable manner and will be appreciated 
not only by the scholar but by the general 
reader as well. The next volume will 
examine the sacred in the writings of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, the New 
Testament, Gnosticism and Manicheism. 

J. Volckaert, S.J. 


Inter-Rttigiout Dialogue 

Henri Le Satax: Swaml Ablush! k taaanda. 

Le passcur entre deux rives. By M.-M. 
Davy. Paris, Cerf, 1981. Pp. 206. 
(No price given.) 

For the Church in India Abhishikta- 
nanda is and will remain for a long time 
symbol. Few have penetrated as deeply 
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as he has into the spiritual experience of 
the Hindu tradition; few have with the 
same thoroughness and authenticity ex¬ 
perienced in themselves the meeting of 
two faiths and religious traditions. The 
present book by a specialist in the Western 
and Oriental mystics is a vivid account of 
Abhishiktananda’sspiritualexperienceand 
odyssey. The subtitle, ‘The ferry-man 
between the two shores”, evokes the 
continuous journey between two tradi¬ 
tions, the determination to hold both, 
the unceasing effort to combine them in 
spite of apparent contradictions. 

The experience of Abhishiktananda 
cannot be summarised; nor can the 
present book. It needs to be read and 
pondered. 1 will make some brief 
observations. One is that the portrait 
of the man, drawn here by Mrs Davy who 
never sow him, is so true to the reality 
that Abhishiktananda’s most intimate 
friends will recognise it as authentic 
The explanation for this is that Mrs Davy 
draws abundantly from the still un¬ 
published, lengthy Diary which Abhi¬ 
shiktananda left beind him. More than 
the works published so far, the Diary is 
the real source for intimate contact with 
Abhishiktananda's spiritual experience. 
It may be added, incidentally, that what 
comes through here of this important 
document makes its publication impera¬ 
tive and urgent. A second observation 
has to do with the interpretation of 
Abhishiktananda’s experience given by 
the author. Mrs Davy does not hesitate 
to recognise in him an authentic mystic 
of the calibre of Master Eckhart, with 
the difference that Abhishiktananda has 
reached the same heights through the 
mediation of the experience of advaita. 
With great insight, and drawing on her 
deep knowledge of the mystical tradition, 
she establishes between the one and the 
other striking parallels: the sarpe ex¬ 
cruciating experience of successive puri¬ 
fications, the same final unification and 
enlightenment. In this light the theo¬ 
logical problems which the experience 
of the two men raises are in a sense 
overcome, at least for them. Mrs Davy 
is aware that they remain for the 
theologian and the interpreter, though 
she does not enter into them at great 
length. 

The book is important, not merely as a 
lively account of an outstanding spiritual 
witness, but also, in India especially, 
because the experience of Abhishikta¬ 
nanda traces the way for a much desired 
theology of inter-religious dialogue tint 
will be based on an existential meeting of 
religious faiths. 

}■ Dupuis, S.I. 
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Myth, Frith and Hermaerites. By R. 

Panikkar. New York I Ramsey, Paulin 
Press , 1979. Pp. xxiii-500. % 19.95. 

R. Panikkar is never easy reading, and 
this impressive volume is no exception 
to the rule. There is the same taste for 
neologisms, etymologies (sometimes 
dubious), dialectics, and, more still, for 
paradox, to which previous works have 
accustomed the readers. The difficulty is 
perhaps even greater here because the 
present volume is made up of a collection 
of separate studies. This is not to say 
that they have no unity; in a long intro¬ 
duction the author endeavours to show 
the inner connection between the various 
pieces; if there is no single logical thread, 
there is the real thread of personal life 
(p. 14). Panikkar has long been con¬ 
cerned with the meeting of cultures and 
with the cross-fertilisation which ought to 
result from such a meeting. The subtitle 
of the volume, "Cross-cultural Studies”, 
sums up best its intention. The title, in 
turn, indicates the three areas under 
consideration for a meeting of cultures. 
In Panikkar’s mind. Myth, Faith and 
Hermeneutics represent the cosmic, divine 
and human dimensions of reality, res¬ 
pectively, which together make up the 
“cosmotheandric" reality of our ex¬ 
perience (p. 10). These are the constitu¬ 
tive elements of the mystery in every 
culture, no matter how differently appre¬ 
hended and conceptualised they may be 
in each, whether it be in Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam, or in Hinduism 
and Buddhism, or even in modern atheism 
and communism. 

Panikkar tells us that the collected 
essays, two thirds of which were originally 
prepared as contributions to the annual 
colloquium of the University of Rome 
under the auspices of the “Istituto di 
Studi Filosofici", constitute but an 
introduction to the subject; repeatedly 
through the volume he announces a more 
elaborate treatment of various aspects 
which is to follow later, and a more 
synthetic theory of the entire subject. 
There is no doubt that he is pioneering 
something new which responds to a felt 
need in the present context of universal 
dialogue and that he does it with a 
breadth of vision which can only be 
admired. 

There is here no room for even a quick 
review of the topics treated under the 
three main headings. Let it suffice to 
say that Panikkar has something im¬ 
portant to say about each of the three 
dimensions of human experience; he 
shows that myth remains very essential 
even where it would least easily be 


acknowledged, that faith is operative 
where least recognised, and that her¬ 
meneutics is a universal problem. As he 
sees it, the challenge arising for theology 
out of the meeting of cultures consists 
in working out a “symbiosis” which is no 
eclecticism. Here of course is where the 
real difficulty lies. What symbiosis will 
be proposed remains to be seen, and 
whether one can be worked out, accept¬ 
able from the point of view of contra¬ 
dicting faiths, is the big theological 
question. Distinguishing faith from 
belief, Panikkar views faith as unique and 
universal, no matter how different the 
“system of being” in which it crystallises 
and the concepts into which it is trans¬ 
lated. Faith, he tells us, is openness to 
being, a constitutive element of man. 
But this reduction of faith to a common, 
metaphysical denominator, does it do 
justice to religious faith? This and 
similar problems were already raised in 
connection with another recent work of 
Panikkur which, he tells us here, is really 
part of the present volume. We may 
refer our readers to our review of The 
1 nrra-Religious Dialogue (cf. Vidyaiyoti 
1979, p. 537). That volume was dirtily 
concerned with the meeting of religions, 
while the present one extends more 
broadly to the meeting of cultures. Both 
complement each other and must he 
studied together; both also raise the 
same -- to my mind unresolved —- 


questions. 


], Dupuis, S.J. 


Theology of Religions 

Univcrsalcs Hell, Kirche und Mission. 
By Regina Paris Meyer. Si Augustin, 
Stevler Verlag, 1979. Pp. 234. [Studia 
Instituti Missiologici Socielatis Vcrbi 
Divini, 22]. (No price given.) 

Vatican II stated simultaneously the 
real possibility of salvation outside the 
institutional Church and the necessity of 
Church membership and mission. It did 
not show the inner coherence between 
both teachings. Karl Rahner. not long 
after the Council, saw the dilemma and 
began to publish essays in search for a 
theological solution. He developed the 
controversial thesis of the ‘anonymous 
Christian’, an expression of his optimism 
for the salvation of non-Christians based 
on the universally effective salvific will of 
Cod. This thesis must be viewed in the 
context of Rahner’s ecdcsioiogy. his 
multi-dimensional concept of the Church 
and his understanding of the 'grades of 
Church membership*. 
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The present study wants to throw light 
on the problem by comparing the ccclesio- 
logical reflections of Rahner with the 
Letter to the Ephesians. To this date no 
excgetical monograph had been written 
on the missiologtcal relevance of Ephe¬ 
sians and its rich teaching on the Church 
as soma and pleroma of Christ, 

The study is in three parts. The first 
part deals with the thesis of the ano¬ 
nymous Christian and its missiologtcal 
relevance, in the contest of the overall 
theological thinking of Rahner. The 
second part deals, strictly exegetically, 
with the ecclesiology of Ephesians, in the 
light of this letter’s peculiar protological 
statements on God and Christ. The 
third part contains the comparison 
between Rahner's and the Letter to the 
Ephesians' ecclesiology, with particular 
regard to the way of legitimizing and 
motivating mission. 

It emerges that the ecclesiology of 
Ephesians does indeed contain elements 
that can be developed and applied to 
contemporary theological questions re¬ 
garding mission. The missionary apos- 
tolate of the Church docs not need to be 
overconccrncd wilh ‘the salvation of the 
others'. God himself cares for that 
(cf. his ‘irrevocable decision’, J:9-I0). 
The Church is first and foremost and by 
its very nature openness to the world. 
She is meant to be the tangible proof of 
God's salvific will by sharing with all the 
salvation gifted to her (cf. 1.22-23; 
2: 19-22; 4: 15-16). Surely, the Church 
must stund by Christ and labour with 
him (Christ as ‘gift' to the Church, the 
'gifts of Christ' to the Church for its 
edification and growth) in the service of 
God's salvific care. But at the same time 
the Church must not misunderstand itself 
and its role by making the salvation of 
‘the others' dependent on its own elforts 
(cf. Luke 17; 10). 

In the light of the evidence of the 
Ephesians one can, in the author's 
view, assess more positively and ad¬ 
equately Rahner’s theological effort 
to show a way out of the dilemma 
between the conviction of the univer¬ 
sality of God’s offer of salvation in 
Jesus Christ and the duty of the ecclesial 
service of mission. One may legiti¬ 
mately hold that what binds the author 
of the Letter to the Ephesians and 
Rahner together, over the centuries, is 
the overwhelming conviction that the 
whole universe and all history are already 
‘embraced’ by God’s love. God has, 
irrevocably, gifted Jesus Christ to the 
world and in this gift of absolute love 
has addressed ail men. The author 
of the Letter to the Ephesians as well 


as Rahner understand the Church as 
the ambit where the nearness of God 
to man and the acceptance of all men 
as ‘sons' should find an explicit and 
effective response. The Letter to the 
Ephesians assigns to the Church the 
service of sharing with the world at 
large the truth and experience of the 
saving love of God, so that the 
world may know the ‘God and Father 
of the Lord Jesus Christ’ and may ex¬ 
plicitly acknowledge him as ‘God and 
Father of all’. In Rahner’s theology, 
the study concludes, we find striking 
equivalents to this teaching. In fact, 
his insistence that we may in faith 
legitimately assume God's salvific will 
for all and grace without limits, is a 
consequence of the belief and theology 
of the Letter to the Ephesians. 

The thoroughly researched and care¬ 
fully documented study provides a well- 
worked bibliography, a list of biblical 
quotations and a subject index. 

Christian W. Troll, S.J. 

Christianity and Other Religions. 

Edited by John Hick and Brian 
Heiibli rttWAITE. London, Collins (Fount 
Paperbacks), 1980. Pp. 253. £ 1.50. 

The relationship between Christianity 
and Other Religions has beeomc a pro¬ 
minent theme of Christian theological 
reflection, not only in countries like 
India where a minority Christian com¬ 
munity has always lived side by side 
with large populations belonging to 
other religious traditions, but also in 
the West where various religious tradi¬ 
tions meet today. In this context (his 
volume of “Selected Readings” on a 
difficult theological problem will prove 
useful. It will help those who do not 
have the leisure to read an abundant 
literature to acquaint themselves rapidly 
with some of the positions held by 
Christian theologians. A quick glance 
at the book reveals the broad spectrum 
of opinions held on the matter. They 
range from the very narrow approach 
of K. Barth on the one hand to 
the extreme liberal attitude of E. 
Troeltsch, at the beginning of the century, 
and recently of J. Hick, on the other. 
In between arc represented the opinions 
of K. Rahner. R. Panikkar, S. 
Samartha. P. Tillich, W.C. Smith and 
others, all with their respective shades 
of meaning. 

It is not possible to review here each 
opinion and to mark one’s agreement 
or disagreement with it. One can only 
make some general observations on 
the collection. One observation would 
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be that the acquaintance provided with 
various authors is necessarily very 
limited- in some cases it isolates one 
essay among many (v.g. K. Rahner); 
in others it need not represent the latest 
stage of the author's opinion (v. g. R. 
Panikkar), Another observation is that 
from the reading of the various contri¬ 
butions the Christological question 
stands out clearly as the crux of the 
matter. It is on the issue of the univer¬ 
sal significance of the Christ-event that 
the position of J. Hick is, from a 
Christian theological view-point, ex¬ 
tremely vulnerable. We may refer our 
readers to our review of his recent book, 
God and the Universe of Faiths (cf. 
Vidyajyoti 1979, pp. 237-238), A third 
observation is that, the merit of some 
of the contributions notwithstanding, 
they still represent a rather aprioristic 
approach to the problem of the relation¬ 
ship between Christianity and other 
religions. By this I do not mean to 
reproach them for their Christian stand, 
but to note that today the need is in¬ 
creasingly being felt for a theology of 
religion based on the practice of inter¬ 
religious dialogue; that is, one not a 
priori, but a pisteriori. From that 
point of view the most satisfying essay 
in the collection is that by J. V. Taylor, 
entitled “The Theological Basis for Inter- 
faith Dialogue". Taylor lays bare the 
demands which a sincere inter-rcligious 
dialogue imposes on the partners, in¬ 
cluding full respect of their differences 
and, eventually, of their mutual contra¬ 
dictions: absolute claims cannot be 
relativised. Yet there is room for a 
common meeting ground, the universal 
desire for liberation, even if agreement 
on the meaning of that common ground 
is still a long way off. The essay shows 
that dialogue is a process hardly begun: 
wc are still far from the new, a posteriori 
Christian theology of religions hinted 
at above. 

Meanwhile, the present collection of 
opinions will serve as a good introduc¬ 
tion to a difficult theological subject; 
a useful bibliography is appended for 
further reading. 

J. Dupuis, S.J, 

Theological Foundations of Evangeli¬ 
zation. By Paul Hacker. St Augustin, 
Stevler Verlag, 1980. Pp. 100. D.M. 
15. 

Dr Paul Hacker published in English 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 
and Retigionswissenschafi, 1970-1971, three 
notorious articles on Ihe relationship 
between Christianity and non-Christian 


religions. They form the first three 
chapters of the present volume, edited, 
after the author’s death (1979), by J. 
Dormann. Readers need not agree with 
the author's opinion which appears 
unduly negative. The doctrine of Scrip¬ 
ture (ch. 1) and of the Fathers of the 
Church (ch. 2) is, in the opinion of 
biblical scholars and theologians today, 
less restrictive and more ambivalent 
than Dr Hacker would have it. True, 
negative attitudes and disparaging state¬ 
ments can easily be found in Scripture 
and Tradition, but there are in both 
open opinions of which the restrictive 
interpretation given here is open to 
criticism. Chapter 3, originally the third 
article, is a violent attack on K. Rahner’s 
theory of “anonymous Christians". This 
is painful reading as, in spite of the 
author's good intention which I do 
not intend to question, there is an 
incapacity to understand — as if the 
theory of implicit Christianity implied 
the denial of the unique significance 
of explicit Christianity through Church 
membership, while in fact it merely 
means to explain that non-Christians 
too are saved by Jesus Christ in their 
concrete socio-religious conditions. 

Chaper 4 on "The Situation of the 
Church in India" is the only one pub¬ 
lished here for the first time. It hardly 
justifies the present volume; the accusa¬ 
tions made against theological and 
pastoral currents in Ihe country arc so 
sweeping that even uninformed readers 
will find them suspect. The episcopal 
conference, and in particular its re¬ 
presentatives at the 1974 Synod in Rome 
on Evangelisation, are as sharply re¬ 
prehended as arc some individual 
theologians — among whom the present 
writer. All this is based on very limited 
information, not seldom misinterpreted. 
The main objection of Dr Hacker seems 
to be directed to the efforts at incul- 
turation currently being made by the 
Church in India. In his opinion the 
"practice of chrfsis (utilisation)” evolved 
by the Greek Fathers in the early 
centuries was perfectly legitimate; how 
the “indigenisation" advocated now in 
India differs from it and why it needs 
to be violently condemned is, however, 
far from clear. The reason* advanced 
do not carry theological conviction; 
they merely attribute dubious motives 
to the inculturation movement. One 
can only regretfully conclude that this 
posthumous publication does not honour 
as a theologian an author whose merits 
as an Indologist have been rightly ac¬ 
claimed. 

J. Duauis, SJ. 
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Liturgy and Satraments 

Prayer with the Harp of the Spirit. 
Volume I. By Francis Acharva. 
Yagamon, Kurisumala Ashram, 1980. 
Pp. xii-241. (No price given.) 

This book is a beautiful example, in 
the Held of liturgical prayer, of aggiorna- 
menta and adaptation to the Indian 
situation. It is faithful to its roots, 
yet not static. It opens up to the 
religious traditions of India, yet remains 
deeply Christian. It is Syrian in inspira¬ 
tion, yet universal in appeal. The book 
contains what in the Latin tradition 
wc call the Liturgy of the Hours. It 
gives evening, night and morning prayer 
for each day of the week in the Syrian 
tradition, translated into English and 
adapted to our Indian situation. Il is 
the fruit of many years of contemplative 
life at the Kurisumala Ashram. It 
presents a prayer permeated with the 
spirit of the Bible, while avoiding prolix 
readings. It keeps the fragrance of 
the poetry and spirituality of St l-phrem, 
specially attractive because of the impor¬ 
tant place it gives to the Mother of Ciod. 
What is most original in this manual 
is the weaving of a few short "readings 
and prayers from the religions of India, 
the “Seeds of the Word”, into biblical 
readings and Eastern prayers. Two 
kinds of Indian texts are used: some 
expressing experiences similar to those 
expressed in traditional Christian read¬ 
ings; and others that bring out charac¬ 
teristic Indian forms of sanctity. The 
texts arc translated with a certain free¬ 
dom to adapt them to the needs of 
liturgical prayer. The Hours are in¬ 
troduced by a dense theological essay 
on the meaning of the liturgy and the 
characteristics of the prayer suggested 
in the hook. There are also two pages 
of ecclesiastical pronouncements on the 
“Seeds of the Word". We think that 
this book, if used with Christian free¬ 
dom, can enrich the prayer life not only 
of the oriental monks for whom it is 
written, but also of all Christians, 
specially in our country. 

G. Gispkrt-Sauch, SJ. 


The Mystery of Baptism. By Paul 

B. KAOtCHttNI. Bangalore, Dharmuram 
Publications, 1980. Pp. xv-I20. (No p ic.• 
g ven.) 

This is the original Syriac text and 
a translation into English of the third 
chapter, "On Holy Baptism", from the 
important work of Timothy II, Patriarch 
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of the Nestorian Church, entitled The 
Causes of the Seven Mysteries of the 
Church. The work is a critical study 
of the sacraments, its third chapter 
"On Holy Baptism” has twenty one 
sections which could be grouped in the 
following way; the concept of baptism; 
the constituent elements of baptism; 
the baptismal liturgy and the meaning 
of baptismal ceremonies. These consist 
of the renunciation of Satan and con¬ 
nected rites, the first signing, the blessing 
of the oil, the blessing of the water, the 
anointing preceding the baptismal 
washing, the baptismal washing, the third 
signing, the eucharistic communion after 
baptism. The treatise ends with re¬ 
flections on the practice of infant baptism 
and the fact that baptism cannot be 
reiterated. Thus the treatise brings the 
reader into contact with the baptismal 
liturgy and theology of the Chaldean 
tradition. The original Syriac text and 
the present English translation will help 
students of the Chaldean baptismal 
tradition by giving them access to an 
original source. 

J. Kerkhtta, S.J 

Religious Life 

Call to Integration. New Perspec¬ 
tives in the Theology of Religious Lire. 
By V. F. VtNEEril, C.M.I. Bangalore. 
Asian Trailing Corporation, 1980. Pp. 
13.1. Rs 15. 

Central lo the thesis of this treatment 
of religious life is the Johannine prologue: 
"In the beginning was the Word.... All 
things were made through him ... And 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us” (Jn I: 1, 3, 14). Christ is 
the centre of all creation, God’s own 
consciousness made visible, the source 
and promise of man’s yearning for full 
integration and transformation._ Man's 
desire for complete realisation and ful¬ 
filment can be satisfied, ultimately yet 
paradoxically, in his giving himself up 
to Christ-consciousness. Such an inte¬ 
grated man offers a strong witness as 
well to others of “authentic religiosity, 
sound relationships with God and man, 
and a healthy outlook on life”. 

Skillfully drawing together the threads 
ofScripture, traditional Christian theology 
and Indian philosophy as well as religious 
practice, the author weaves a compelling 
argument for religious life as offering 
the means for man (and woman) to 
achieve such full realisation in Christ. 
In separate chapters, he deals witth 
vocation and (permanent) commitment, 

Continued on p. 238 
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Commemorating Two Counc 
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T HE year 1981 marks important anniversaries of two early 
Ecumenical Councils: the 1600th year of the First Council of 
Constantinople, celebrated in 381, and the 1550th of the 
Council of Ephesus held in 431. With Nicea (325) and Chalcedon 
(451), both belong to the first four Ecumenical Councils of the 
undivided Church, which the Christian centuries have held in special 
veneiation as having given authoritative expression to the faith 
of the New Testament and laid the foundation for the unity of 
faith of the Churches: the Church Fathers compared the first four 
Ecumenicial Councils to the four Gospels. Even today the “Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Symbol” (known thus becauso of its close rela¬ 
tionship to the Symbol of Nicea) is ihe fundamental profession of 
faith of Eastern and Western Churches, used in the reddilio symboli 
of the baptismal liturgy and in the eucharistic liturgy, Similarly 
the laith of Ephesus (contained in the Second Letter of Cyril of 
Alexandria to Nestorius), together with its further elaboration twenty 
years later by the Council of Chalcedon, officially witnesses, even 
today, to the Church’s faith in the central mystery of the person 
of Jesus Christ. 

To celebrate the two anniversaries Pope John Paul If has 
addressed to all the bishops of the Catholic Church a letter, dated 25th 
March, 1981, 1 in which he highlights the significance of the two 
conciliar events for the Church today, "as we look towards the 
coming of the third millennium of her life” (1). 

The First Council of Constantinople 

Of the Credo of Constantinople the Pope remarks that it is 
still “the expression of the common faith of the Church and of the 
whole of Christianity”. “As we confess this faith — as we do every 

1. The text is found in Osstnattn Romano, En#U«h edition, 6 April 1981, 
»• 64. 
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time we recite the Creed —and as we revive it in the forthcoming 
centenary commemoration, we wish to emphasise the things which 
unite us with all our brothers, notwithstanding the divisions that 
have occurred in the course of the centuries” (1). The Pope goes on 
to note that the specific contribution of Constantinople consisted in 
explicitly stating the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit, the 
‘‘Hypostatic Gift”, and its significance foi the life of the Church and 
of the Christian; “The Holy Spirit continues to vivify the Church 
and to guide her along the paths to holiness and love” (1). With 
this doctrine — complcment-ng that of Nicea—“the inscrutable 
mystery of God in his absolute transcendence, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit”, has been “correctly” proclaimed. 

In the present year 1981, we ought to give thanks to the Holy Spirit in 
a special way because, in the midst of the many fluctuations of human thought, 
he has enabled the Church to express her faith — in the manners of expression 
peculiar to that age — in complete harmony with ‘all the truth’. 

"I believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord, the Giver of life, who proceeds 
from the Father. With the Father and the Son he is worshipped and glorified; 
he has spoken through the prophets"; these are the words of the Creed of the 
First Council of Constantinope in 381, that elucidated the mystery of the Holy 
Spirit and his origin from the Father, thus affirming the unity and equality in 
divinity of the Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son (2). 

The Council of Ephesus 

The Pope indicates tht close continuity between the Council of 
Ephesus and the Creed of Constantinople which professed of the 
“only-begotten Son of God” that “by the power of the Holy Spirit 
he became incarnate from the Virgin Mary, and was made man”. The 
value of Ephesus was “above all Christological, for it defined the 
two natuics in Jesus Christ, the divine and the human, in order to 
state exactly the authentic doctrine of the Church already expressed 
by the Council of Nicea in 325". But it has also a “soteriological 
significance”, for it illustrated the fact that ‘what is not assumed 
is not saved’. Closely linked with these dogmatic truths was also 
that concerning the Blessed Virgin, “called to the unique and un¬ 
repeatable dignity of being the Mother of God, the Theotokos ” (3). 

It was a whole hymn raised by those ancient Fathers to the incarnation 
of the only-begotten Son of God, in the full truth of the two natures in the one 
person; it was a hymn to the work of salvation, accomplished in the world 
through the working of the Holy Spirit; and all of this could not fail to rebound 
to the honour of the Mother of God, the first cooperator with the power of the 
Almighty, which overshadowed her at the moment of the Annunciation in the 
luminous coming of the Holy Spirit.... 

It therefore seems to me very opportune that this ancient Council too, 
the third in the history of the Church, should be remembered by us in its rich 
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theological aad eoclesiologtcal context. The Most Blessed Virgin is she who, 
by the overshadowing of the power of the Trinity, was the creature most dosely 
associated with the work of salvation. The incarnation of the Word took 
place beneath her heart, by the power of the Holy Spirit. In her there dawned 
the new humanity which with Christ was brought forth in the world in order 
to bring to completion the original plan of the Covenant with God, broken 
by the disobedience of the first man (3). 

Two Anniversaries 

The Pope remarks that the two anniversaries redound to the 
honour of the Holy Spirit: “all was accomplished by the power of 
the Holy Spirit.” The two great commemorations “are linked with 
one another in the teaching and in the profession of faith of the 
Church, of all Christians. Faith in the Holy Trinity: in the Father, 
from whom all gifts come; in Christ, the Redeemer of man; in the 
Holy Spirit. And, in this light, yeneration of the Blessed Virgin, 
who ‘by consenting to the word of God,... .became the Mother of 
Jesus’ ( L.G. n. 56)” (4). “Just as Mary awaited with faith the 
coming of the Lord, so also in this last part of the second millennium 
she is present to illumine our faith in a perspective of advent” (4). 
The two great anniversaries are thus a source of joy and of gratitude 
for the light of faith. They “cannot remain for us merely a memory 
of the distant past; they must take on fresh life in the faith of the 
Church, re-echo anew in her spirituality, indeed find an external 
manifestation of their ever-living actuality for the entire community 
of believers” (4). 

The Pope addresses these words first to his “brothers in the 
episcopal service” and, together with them, to his “brother priests”; 
he addresses them also to all religious families and to all his “brothers 
and sisters of the laity of the Church” (5). He goes on to express 
his hope that the commemoration of the two Councils, whose faith 
we profess together with the other Churches of East and West, may 
hasten the journey towards unity: 

I also venture to hope that the commemoration of the Councils of 
Constantinople and Ephesus, which were expressions of the faith taught and 
professed by the undivided Church, will make us grow in mutual understanding 
with our beloved Brothers in the East and in the West, with whom we are still 
not united by full ecclesial communion but together with whom we seek in 
prayer, with humility and with trust, the paths to unity in truth. What indeed 
can more effectively hasten the journey toward that unity than the memory and, 
at the same time, the reliving of that which for so many centuries has been 
the content of the faith professed in common, indeed which has not ceased 
to be so, even after the sad divisions which have occurred in the course of the 
centuries? 
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In Ecclstial Context 

The Pope desires that the two Conciliar anniversaries be “lived 
within their deep ecclesial context”: “we must give them life in our 
own times and establish a deep link between them and the fife and 
role of the Church of our period”, as these have been expressed 
by the Second Vatican Council. The doctrine of Vatican II is 
permeated with the teaching of the two Councils we are commemorat¬ 
ing, and in turn gives it new life and new light. 

While the chief task of our generation, and perhaps also of future gene¬ 
rations in the Church, will be to carry out and make part of life the teaching 
and guidance of this great Council, the anniversaries this year of the First 
Council of Constantinople and the Council of Ephesus give us an opportunity 
for performing this task in the living context of the truth that lasts throughout 
the ages to eternity (6). 

Recalling, then, the role of the Holy Spirit as principle of life 
and unity in the Church, the Pope notes that it is he who “rejuvenates 
the Church by the power of the Gosptl, continuously renews her 
and leads her to perfect union with her Bridegroom”. This “truth 
about the Holy Spirit, to which expression was given so authoritatively 
1600 years ago by the First Council of Constantinople, lives with 
new life and shines with new splendour throughout the teaching of 
the Second Vatican Council” (7). The work of renewal of the Church 
which that Council set forth and initiated, consists both in consoli¬ 
dating what is eternal and constitutive of the Church’s mission, and 
in an updating. This work can only be carried out in the Holy 
Spirit, with the aid of his light and power. The principle applies at 
all levels and for all the activities of the Church: it applies to the 
universal Church as well as to all the particular Churches in com¬ 
munion with each other; it applies to the “ecumenical process within 
Christianity and the Church's path in the modern world which must 
extend in the direction of justice and peace”; it applies to the activity 
in favour of priestly and religious vocations, as well as to the aposto- 
latc of the laity (7). 

The Nicenc-Constantinopolitan Creed reminds us that the 
greatest work of the Holy Spirit, to which all the others unceasingly 
refer as a source from which they draw, is the incarnation of the 
Eternal Word by the power of the Spirit from the Virgin Mary. 
Christ, the Redeemer of man and the world, is the centre of history. 
“Our thoughts and our hearts are turned to him in view of the 
approaching end of the second millennium separating us from his 
coming into the world; but, for that very reason, they turn to the 
Holy Spirit, through whose power his human conception took place, 
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and to the Virgin Maty, by whom he was conceived and from whom 
he was bom” (8). The faith in the divine Motherhood of the Virgin 
Mtuy, proclaimed by the Council of Ephesus, also glorified the work 
of the Holy Spirit This motherhood is not only the source and 
foundation of aU her exceptional holiness and of he? very special 
participation in the whole plan of salvation; it also establishes a 
permanent link with the Church, as a result of the fact that she was 
chosen by the Holy Trinity as the Mother of Christ, who is ‘the Head 
of the Body, the Church’ (Col 1, 18). 

Pentecost Celebration 

The Jubilee of the two Conciliar events calls, therefore, for special 
emphasis to be laid this year throughout the Church on the solemnity 
of Pentecost. In the last part of his message the Pope invites all the 
Episcopal Conferences of the Catholic Church and the Patriarchates 
and Metropolitan Provinces of the Eastern Catholic Churches to send 
representatives to Rome, “in order that we may together renew the 
inheritance we have received from the Pentecost Upper Room in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. He it is who showed the Church, at the 
moment of her birth, the way that leads to all nations, all peoples 
and tongues, and to the heart of every individual” (9). 

Finding ourselves gathered in cotlegial unity, as inheritors of the apostolic 
solicitude for all the Churches, we shall draw from the abundant source of the 
same Spirit, who guides the Church’s mission on the paths of present-day 
humanity, at the close of the second millennium after the Word became in¬ 
carnate by the power of the Holy Spirit in the womb of the Virgin Mary.... 

... We shall ask the Spirit of Truth that we may, on the path of... 
renewal, remain perfectly faithful to what the Spirit says to us at the present 
time in the teaching of the Second Vatican Council, not abandoning this way 
at the prompting of a certain regard for the spirit of the world. We shall also 
ask him who is ‘living water, fire and love', to permeate us and the whole 
Church, and also the human family, with the love that ‘hopes all things, endures 
all things' and ‘never ends’ (10). 

... Devoting ourselves to prayer, together wfth (Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus), and full of trust in her, we shall entrust to the power of the Holy Spirit 
the Church and her mission among all the nations of the world of today and 
tomorrow. For we have within us the heritage of those who were commanded 
by the Risen Christ to go into all the world and preach the Gospel to^ all 
creation. 

On the day of Pentecost, gathered in prayer, together with Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus, they became convinced that they could carry out (his command 
with the power of the Holy Spirit that had come upon them, as the Lord had 
foretold. On the same day we, their heirs, shall join together in the same set 
of faith and prayer (11). 



The Mission of the Local Church and 
the Inculturation of the Gospel 

Pearl Drego 


T HE split between the Gospel and Culture is without a doubt 
the drama of our time, just as it was of other times” (E.N. n.20). 
Long before the concept of “local Church” emerged in contem- 
sorary theology, pastoral thinking in non-Westem societies became 
icutely aware of the gaps between the local culture and the witness 
of the Church as expressed in liturgy, in theological language and in 
forms of spirituality. In India, cries of distress from missionaries 
about the distance between a Western-cloaked Christianity and 
indigenous cultural realities have been heard since the seventeenth 
century. 

One example was the work of Robert de Nobili, who said: . .In 
this part of India.. .the whole work of conversion has been fruitless 
precisely because there was no adaptation to the customs of the 
:ountry. . . .They will be blinded to all reasoning if the preacher is 
alien to their culture.” “.. .Together with personal holiness and 
soundness of doctrine, adaptation to local customs is of absolute 
necessity for the preacher of the Gospel; we have deemed it our duty 
to prescribe this adaptation with a view to render conversion possible." 1 

The word “adaptation” is a 20th century translation, but de 
Nobili spoke of adopting, taking on, embracing local customs, 'being 
consistent with the culture of the people, being all things to all men, 
being Indian to the Indians. 

'ome Approaches 

In tracing the history of the concept of inculturation I find several 
related concepts in use: adaptation, indianisation, and indigenisation. 
These terms mark the development from a theology of spiritual 
colonialism to an incarnational theology. By studying the documents, 
articles and conference papers of the last 30 years concerning this 
area, a great change can be discovered in the use of the terms (though 

{■ *?:. Rammanickam (ed.), Robert de Nobili on Adaptation, Palayamkottai, 
3e Nobili Research Institute, 1971. 
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some people use them inter-changeably even today). Each has a 
nuance that the other does not have, and marks a certain phase of 
Church history which in turn is shaped by international secular 
history. 

As Western scholars in the 1920’s began to be aware of the rich 
heritage of the world religions, as the rise of the nations gave birth 
to a new world consciousness in which nations and cultures previously 
regarded as “inferior” or “pagan” began to take their rightful place 
on an equal footing with the big world powers, as anthropology and 
sociology showed up the relativity of Western culture among the host 
of specific “cultures” that filled the earth’s islands and continents, 
theologians and missionaries (theologians, perhaps, before missionaries) 
began to separate the content of the Christian message, the core of 
Christian life, from the cultural forms, symbols and concepts in which 
they were expressed and communicated. 

But it was not long ago that the very European act of genuflection 
was seen as the best way to respect the Blessed Sacrament, that the 
Gothic spire was an essential indication of the parish church, that 
Gregorian chant was considered the finest expression of liturgical 
song, and the Anglo-Saxon face of Christ or an Italian madonna the 
most evocative symbols of Christian piety. 

There are thousands of Catholics, lay, religious and clerical, for 
whom this is still true, for whom the foreign cultural form in which 
they were nurtured is the only valid form of Christian witness and 
mission. This is because of centuries of missionary history in which 
the process of cultural and political colonization went hand in hand 
with Christian conversion. However, the long-standing Christian 
communities of India have historically developed cultural forms of 
their own, related to the history of their conversion by foreign missio¬ 
naries of a particular nationality, and characterized by the particular 
cultural forms in which the Gospel was expressed in recent 
centuries.] 

These Christian communities already have well-developed cultural 
systems that can be called the cultures of Indian Christians. To speak 
of inculturating these Christian communities seems firstly to imply 
that they have no culture, and secondly to impose on them another layer 
of culture which centuries of colonization have made them feel 
stranger to. This is cultural neo-colonialism, or supra-culturation. 
We need to consider the actual reality lived by a people, in order to 
foster a genuine inculturation that will involve an unlearning of past, 
colonial history, and a re-learning of present reality. 
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Adaptation 

The first steps in this direction took the form of adaptation : 
in the 1950’s attempts were made in a public way to bring Indian 
dance and music into Gospel plays and into the liturgy, Hindi hymns 
were being composed, Christ and Our Lady were being represented 
in Indian garb, and tribal songs replaced Latin chants. In spite of 
recurring waves of protest this prooess continued into the *60 s: priests 
took to kurta-pyjama, saffron robes and chappals, nuns to sarees. 
Church artisans to Indian styles of painting, sculpture and design. 
Intensive studies began on symbols and gestures used in Hindu worship; 
a serious study of Indian religions, of their theologies and scriptures 
was also initiated, in search for concepts, for schemes, for a tetmino- 
logy by use of which the emotional difficulties felt towards pagan 
things could be ironed out, so that what was “shocking in the 60 s 
has now become common-place in the ‘80's. But resistance to change 
dies hard, and often the old systems continue to exist under changed 
patterns and traditions. 

What is significant in the process is the change in terminology and 
attitude that went along with it. “Adaptation” implied a change of 
outward forms, almost a kind of local disguise through which to 
proclaim the mission of the Church. It implied an adjustment on the 
part of the evangeliser, the adoption of other cultural forms from a 
position of security and certitude. It also implied a new tactic for 
converting non-Christians by using symbols they were familiar with. 

Indianisation 

Gradually the more specific term “Indianisation” came in vogue, 
emphasising the need to identity with what was Indian and not merely 
to make a few adaptations. Indianisation demanded a more radical 
stance, in which “foreign" or “Western” influence had to be disowned 
in favour of what was typical of the country. While adaptation meant 
‘adding’ and ‘modifying’, indianisation meant ‘divesting’ and ‘cancell¬ 
ing’. Indianisation also implied a change in identiiy and belongingness, 
on the part of Indian Christians. Sometimes it included the removal 
of foreign authority structures and putting Indian personnel at the 
helm of Church institutions. 

Yet, even this word seemed inadequate. Precisely because of the 
latter meaning involved i.e., change to Indian personnel, “indianisation” 
did not convey the depth of the cultural process required. Besides, 
while it seemed suitable to ask foreign missionaries to Indianise, 
it seemed strange to ask the Indian Church to Indianise. In fact 
this was highly resented. 
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huUgenisalim 

At the same rime, especially in the late 60’s H became obvio 
that there was no otic Indian culture, and that when people spoke 
Tndianisation they were often referring only to Hindu cultural fore 
and Hindu religious traditions. The realisation of the need to ada 
to Islam, to Buddhism and to the wealth of tribal religions and culturi 
led to the use of the term “indigenisation”. This allowed for a broa 
spectrum of movements in keeping with the local situations. Howev 
even this term began to be used mainly for liturgical change, and ft 
changes in dress, art, music and customs. In fact, as late as 191 
I find articles in theological Journals that equate indigenisation wit 
Hindu ashram life. 8 With the development of a more incarnation] 
theology and a liberation theology that focussed on the Church 
mission in relation to socio-cultural and socio-economic structure: 
the term “inculturation” came into the scene quite recently. 

Inculturation 

At the First Bishops’ Institute of Missionary Activities in Manil: 
in August 1978, I heard inculturation discussed, not as “a means bi 
an ingredient of evangelisation”. 

It is to make the Lord present in a recognizable form .... Inculturatic 
is the process by which every moment of our lives, every aspiration and talei 
of our culture, is synthesised into a unity that will one day be the total gloi 
fication of Christ. The paschal mystery is the law of all inculturation. Hei 
inculturation is not just a way of witnessing to Christ but of accomplishir 
and fulfilling his work of Redemption. 

But inculturation and indigenisation continue to be associated 

Inculturation, which is the consequence of the incarnational economy c 
salvation, is part and parcel of the mission of the Church .... Every aspe< 
of the life and activity of the Church should be incultured or indigenous 
indigenous life-style, indigenous arts, liturgy and spirituality, indigenous form 
of religious life, indigenous organisations and institutions. Theology, to 1 
authentic and pastoral,... must be reflection in faith on the Church’s Christiai 
experience in the contemporary world and history. 5 

Although the terms “inculturation” and “indigenisation” continue 
to be used together, “inculturation” removes the anti-foreign and 
anti-colonial sting from “indigenisation”. Like the latter it draws 
attention to non-religious aspects, and focusses on the need to incarnate 
the Church not only in traditional religious symbolism but also in the 
particular customs, rituals, values and myths of a particular local 

2. See Sr Shraddha, “The Indigenisation of Religious Life”, VidyaJyoti 
1975, p. 463. 

. 3. Archbishop D. Simon Lourdusamv, “On Theological Formation”, 

ViOYAJYon 1979, p. 400. 
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community. The term “inculturation" has far-reaching consequences 
in view of an anthropological concept of culture. It can be readily 
applied to a local theology, a local language, a local liturgy, a local 
pattern of priestly and religious formation, a local spirituality, the use 
of local media of communication, etc. Besides, it also takes into 
consideration the cultural patterns of contemporary India, which are 
very much part of current Indian reality and yet cannot be called 
indigenous, e.g,: the integration of theology, mission and Church 
structures with modernisation, urbanisation, mass media, technical 
culture and socio-economic movements. In this sense, a guitar mass, 
a meditation with slides, a Progoff Journal retreat, a bluejeaned pastor, 
an apostolate for rights against slum eviction may well be inculturating 
the Gospel, while not exactly indigcnising it. Therefore, inculturation 
is more all-inclusive and has less sectarian overtones than the term 
indigenisation. 

It is more in tune with the incarnation theology of the constitution 
Gaudium et Spes where clear guidelines are found: 

There are many links between the message of salvation and human culture. 
For God, revealing himself to his people to the extent of a full manifestation 
of himself in his Incarnate Son, has spoken according to the culture proper 

to different ages- The Church, sent to all peoples of every time and 

place, is not bound exclusively and indissolubly to any race or nation, nor to 
any particular way of life or any customary pattern of living, ancient or recent. 
Faithful to her own tradition and at the same time conscious of her universal 
mission, she can enter into communion with various cultural modes, to her 
own enrichment and theirs too .... By riches coming from above, it makes 
fruitful, as it were from within, the spiritual qualities and gifts of every people 
and of every age. It strengthens, perfects and restores them in Christ. Thus 
by the very fulfilment of her own mission the Church stimulates and advances 
human and civic culture. By her action, even in its liturgical form, she leads 
men toward interior liberty (n. 58). 

The historical development of terms is not just a matter of language 
but expresses the process of clarification and experimentation within 
the Church over the past decades. A change in term coincides with 
a change in attitude and orientation, and outlines the changing context 
of mission and evangelisation. 

Evangelii Nuntiandi 

I find the nuances of all the above-mentioned terms contained in 
the Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Nuntiandi of Pope Paul VI. The 
Pope says that “evangelisation involves an explicit message, adapted 
to the different situations constantly being realised" (d. 29). He also 
states that “the building up of the Kingdom cannot avoid borrowing 
the elements of human culture or cultures" (n. 20); and that “individual 
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Churches.. .have the task of assimilating the essence of the Gospel 
message and of transposing it.. .into the language that these particular 
people understand” (n. 63). However, he also gives expression to 
the more radical aspects of inculturation in the following passages: 

For the Church, evangelising means bringing the Good' News into all the 
strata of humanity, and through its influence transforming humanity from within 
and making it new (n. 18). 

Strata of humanity which are transformed : for the Church it is a question 
... also of affecting and, as it were, upsetting, through the power of the Gospel, 
mankind’s criteria of judgment, determining values, points of interest, lines of 
thought, sources of inspiration and models of life, which are in contrast with 
the Word of God and the plan of salvation (n. 19). 

What matters is to evangelise man’s culture and cultures (not in a purely 
decorative way as it were by applying a thin veneer, but in a vital way, in 
depth and right to their very roots),. . . always coming back to the relationships 
of people among themselves and with God (n. 20). 

In these latter statements we have guidelines towards a vital 
social and cultural critique, a transformation process affecting social 
structures and life styles, which is not mere adaptation or transposition. 
Theories of inculturation can be roughly divided into those that favour 
transformation and those that favour transposition. Transformation 
is a way of inspiring and challenging social realities; transposition is 
transplanting the same content in different forms, just as one puts the 
same tune into different keys. However, while transformation is dy¬ 
namic and unique to each local context, transposition is universalising, 
applying general principles to particular situations. Both processes 
have their relevance in the processes cf inculturation. 

Concept of Culture 

The move from “transposition” to “transformation” is also indi¬ 
cative of the move away from a classical concept of culture to an 
anthropological concept. In fact these two concepts of culture are 
still confused in pastoral writings. It is the classical concept that is 
meant in Evangelii Nuntiandi when, explaining the role of the laity, 
the Pope writes: “their own field of evangelising activity is the vast 
and complicated world of politics, society and economics, but also the 
world of culture, of the sciences and the arts...” (n. 70). In this 
sense culture implies the highest civilised forms of intellectual and 
artistic achievement. Such a concept restricts culture to a very small 
segment of the earth’s population and their human achievements. 
Many attempts at “inculturation” in India have been influenced by 
this old concept and have focussed only on the classical Indian 
theologies and philosophies, classical literature, art, poetry, music and 
dance. 
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Yet, historically, culture first referred to the cultivation of the 
soil, and later only to the cultivation of the mind. It first appeared in 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning (1605), in which it comes close to 
the idea of perfection, identified with the idealist concept of ethical 
and spiritual perfection embodied in the classical and Christian heritage 
of Europe. At times culture referred to the general state of intellec¬ 
tual and moral development in society as a whole; at times it referred, 
in a narrower sense, to the general body of arts and intellectual work. 
With the discovery of non-European cultures the distinction was made 
between national culture and a “cultured” person. S. T. Coleridge 
in 1830, and later Matthew Arnold, distinguished between external 
civilisation and intellectual phenomena. But the tribal cultures had 
still not received due recognition for their worth was still evaluated in 
terms of a highly developed civilization. 

In the English language, it was Tylor, in 1871, who in his book 
Primitive Cultures gave one of the earliest definitions of culture that 
implied that all human societies have a culture. He said: culture is 
that “complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, 
law, customs and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man 
as a member of human society.” 4 

Thus it was only towards the late nineteenth century that culture 
was separated from a culture , that anthropological and sociological 
“cultures” emerged as relative and comparative, indicating what different 
peoples of the earth do and think, and make, how they organise their 
life and interactions, their faith, worship, family life and politics. In 
this concept of culture there was no fixed link to artistic and intellec¬ 
tual merit. It was clear too that the world cultures could not be 
evaluated by one given value system originating in European tradition. 
The new trend removed ethnocentric and ideological prejudices. 

European-based Christianity was thus suddenly faced with a 
world of national and local cultures that had a value and integrity of 
their own. The missionary became less and less the bringer of culture 
and more and more the bringer of a message. Yet, this spiritual 
message remained cast in a given cultural form; the Christian life was 
taught in a given cultural framework, being the child of a particular 
Western historical epoch. Only in the 1940’s, as the cries of seculari¬ 
sation and national independence of colonies hit Western civilisation, 
did the Church become keenly aware of the way in which the missionary 
processes had alienated the local Christian communities from their 
cultural surroundings. As these cultural surroundings became more 


4. Op. cit., Vol. vn, p. 7. 
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and more respected as entities in timir own rights, the process of 
establishing links with the immediate cultural milieux began, not only 
as a means of spreading the Gospel but also of integrating the local 
Church communities within their cultural past and present. Vatican 11 
further hallowed this process and gave it a third dimension, seeing it 
as essential to the task of evangelisation: of proclaiming the action 
of God in history by preserving and promoting the values of other 
traditions and cultures, so that they may find their fulfilment in Christ. 

However, even with the new emphasis on the cultures of the world 
and the identity of each culture as an integral whole, there remains 
much confusion as to how to approach the study of a culture, what 
constitutes its substance, and therefore what is inculturation of the 
Gospel. This will depend on whether we see a culture as being static 
or dynamic, as an accumulation of cultural traits or a network of 
feelings, as a collection of customs or a system of interaction, as a 
historical process or a hierarchy of relationships. We need a model 
for analysing culture, and criteria for evaluating human freedom and 
human justice. If our concept of culture is limited, our concept of 
inculturation too will be limited. 

I speak of a model of culture, because science and epistemology 
today are very conscious of the ways in which we perceive reality. 
Empirically we cannot know reality "as it is”. All we can say is how 
we perceive it. So, no one can claim to know what culture is. I can 
only say what I mean when I use the term, how I organise data into 
a pattern or model which I call “culture”. 

Theoretical models are novel mental constructions. They originate in a 
combination of analogy to the familiar, and creative imagination in inventing 

the new. They are open-ended, extensible, and suggestive of new hypotheses_ 

Such models are taken seriously but not literally. They are neither 
pictures of reality nor useful fictions, they are partial and inadequate ways of 
imagining what is not observable. 1 


(to be continued) 


3. Ian O. Bakboos, Myth*, Modtft ami Paradigm*, London, SCM Press, 1974. 
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R EAL development cannot be achieved through projects in which 
the people arc involved only as beneficiaries; it supposes that 
the poorest acquire a sense of being human — of having genuine 
power. The right to live as human beings cannot be conferred on 
any group by outsiders, but must be acquired by the people themselves 
becoming agents of change in their society. Their need of becoming 
agents of change, and of bemg trusted to act for themselves, must be 
borne in mind by persons involved in development projects, in order 
that what some have called the “unintended effects of development” 
may be avoided. Project sponsors begin to work with a sincere desire 
to improve the lot of the poorest. But many a times they take for 
granted that technical and economic inputs alone will deliver the goods. 
With this progress in view, the sponsors organise programmes of 
economic development with the help of technicians and advisers who, 
oftener than not, come from outside the community. The people only 
become beneficiaries of the programmes, and the final outcome may 
not be what was originally intended by the sponsors. 

Fortunately, many pitfalls and “unintended effects” can be 
avoided, because among persons engaged in development some have 
not merely been acting but reflecting on their work. Reflection on 
action is the best form of education, and has helped many to change 
their approach; or, when prevented by other constraints, it has at least 
made them feel uneasy about their work. Because of this ongoing re¬ 
flection many are now realising that, while a few who already had 
some assets have received the fruits of development and been able to 
improve their lot, the situation of the poorest has deteriorated. 
Though the national plans have been aiming at the amelioration of 
the lot of the “small man”, many studies indicate that the economic 
progress of the country has not only not made a dent in the country’s 
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poverty, but the proportion of persons living below the poverty line has 
gone ap from 40% in 1961 to 47 % fifteen years later. 1 

Many Church-related and other voluntary organisations which 
have entered the development field are also somewhat disillusioned, 
because they feel that they have at best improved the lot of a few and, 
perhaps, created a few islands of prosperity, but have not made a 
major impact on the poor as a whole. 

This apparently discouraging situation needs to be analysed, 
if some solutions have to be attempted; for it is possible that many 
development programmes have treated the symptoms rather than the 
causes of poverty. In order to understand the situation, we ask 
ourselves three questions: 

I. What is the development approach that has led to the present 
situation ? 

II. Who are the people benefiting from and losing in this situation ? 

III. What are the possible alternatives ? 


I. What Has Been the Development Approach ? 

When after independence the government of Free India took 
upon itself the task of removing poverty, the national planners 
thought that economic growth would solve the problems of the 
country. That the calculation of this growth according to GNP and 
per capita income says nothing about the consumption pattern of 
specific sections, especially the poorest, was not taken into considera¬ 
tion. Moreover, dazzled as they were by the technological progress 
of the West, our planners seem to have taken for granted that 
technical inputs would lead to progress also in India. Consequently, 
with economic growth in view, they introduced what they thought was 
advanced technology. 

In the process the planners do not seem to have realised that 
technology is not culture-neutral but has developed within a given 
social context, according to the needs of a given society. It was 
forgotten that the progress of the West had been closely linked to the 
economic exploitation of the colonies that supplied cheap raw materials 
for Western industries and provided the West with a captive market 
for its finished goods, often at the cost of the colonies’ own products. 
What is called advanced technology developed at a time when woffewifV 
in the West were demanding higher wages and when, consequently, 
the industrialists felt the need of increasing individual productivity 


1. V. M. Dandekar and N. Rath, Poverty In India — Dimensions and Trends 
(Bombay: Sameeksha trust Publications, 1971), Ch. I; Quarterly Economic Report 
of the IlPO, n. 81 (October 1975), p. 8, and n. 93 (October 1978), pp. 25-33. 
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to reduce the number of workers required in an enterprise, in order 
to keep down costs and increase profits. More sophisticated techno¬ 
logy developed as the Western middle class and workers who earned 
more demanded more and better quality goods. Pioduction was thus 
oriented to a consumer society with created needs, i.e., needs created 
in order to keep production growing, not to cater to the basic needs 
of man. 3 

This efficiency-oriented, labour-saving, capital-intensive techno¬ 
logy was introduced in a country with a growing population and scarce 
financial resources, in need of millions of new jobs every year, and still 
dependent on a *neo-colonial economy. Only the rich could get the 
benefits of this system though the planners attempted to serve the 
small man- With profits becoming the main motive, the economy 
was slowly geared to the production of consumer goods meant for 
the upper classes. 3 The poor who could not get remunerative jobs 
were left to fend for themselves. 

Obviously, when the Church-related and other voluntary organi¬ 
sations entered the development field, they did not have the intention 
of upholding this system. But most of them took for granted that 
technological progress would provide an answer to the country’s 
problems. This approach might have been one of the reasons for their 
failure to make a major impact on the country as a whole. 

The example of a major agricultural programme would probably 
explain the point better, ft was organised by a group that had heavy 
boring and farming machinery at its disposal. When they decided to 
take up the development of a whole taluka, they were convinced that 
they should use “advanced technology’’ in order to raise the living stand- 
dards of the small farmers who owned less than five acres of dry land 
in this, drought-prone, area. In a good year they could earn Rs 400 
per acre, but ordinarily got much less, since 96% of the land'was 
without irrigation facilities. They were not much better off than the 
landless agricultural farmers and had to go in search of daily work for 
over six months in the year. 

Tht project organisers identified their problem as water scarcity 
and decided that bore well and perennial water supply would provide 
the right answer. They worked out a project accordingly and employed 
extension staff to make it acceptable to the small farmers. The bore 

2. Peter Worsley, The Third World (London: Weideafcld and Nicholson, 1973), 
on 8-15 

a T. Kumn, Pp wtty ami Dtnhpmw (Matos.* CU Publications, 
iMft Ch» V* 
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well with a submersible pump would cost Rs 22,000 and the other 
inputs Rs8,Q00. Four years later, about twenty big farmers had 
benefited by the project, but not one small fatmer. 

What the organisers did not know was that the real problem was 
not acceptance of technology but the costs and risks involved, the 
fear of the money lender, and the vested interest which the bigger 
farmers had built up in continuation of their domination. The bigger 
farmers controlled the credit co-operatives from which they borrowed, 
but never repaid since none dared sue them in a court of law. When 
required, they could borrow from the commercial banks. They viewed 
the new technology as one more way of improving their economic 
status and increasing domination. 

The small farmers, on the contrary, were considered non-credit- 
worthy by the banks, and the big farmers who controlled the credit 
co-operatives would not let them have access to their benefits. They 
had but one source — the money lender, who made sure that the borrower 
never repaid the capital and that ultimately he lost his land and even 
became a bonded labourer. 

The organisers, who were under pressure to show results, finally 
managed to cajole two small farmers into accepting loans under 
collateral security. This happened to be a drought year. While the 
crops of the other small farmers dried up, these two had green crops. 
What convinced the other farmers was not the talk of the extension 
workers, but the example of two of their own group who had succeeded. 
Applications from small farmers started pouring in. The banks too 
were convinced that, once water is found and decision taken to bore 
a well, small farmers can be credit-worthy. And yet, three years later, 
only twenty of the sixty persons who had applied, had a bore well. 

The reason for this anomaly has to be found in the approach and 
ideology of the organisers. Concentration was on technology and 
on helping individuals to get rich quickly by increasing their yield 
eightfold. Only those who fulfilled all the conditions of this “advanced 
technology” could be chosen. They had to have water, an approach 
road, and electricity for the submersible pump. Most of the forty who 
lost had water in their plot, but lacked either electricity or approach 
road. As such, they had to remain backward. 

If, instead of absolutising a means, the organisers had thought 
in terms of the greatest benefits to the biggest number, they would 
probably have chosen the new dry farming techniques and used Rs 
30,000 to help 20 small farmers to double their yield. If they had 
thought in terms of a community, they could have encouraged those 
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who did not meet all the conditions to come together with those who 
did and have a common bore well for four or five persons. They could 
have thought of open wells. But their individualistic, get rich quick 
ideology, coupled with concentration on what they considered advanced 
technology, limited the benefits to a few and left the others out. 

What is equally important is that often this type of technology 
not only benefits the rich, but leads to the deterioration of the situation 
of the poorest, as the Green Revolution in Punjab and UP have shown 
and many other studies on the Harijans and landless labourers indicate. 
In Punjab for example, one notices a big reduction in the number of 
landholders between 1961 and 1971, the reason being that before the 
Green Revolution and mechanisation of farms, five acres were eco¬ 
nomically viable. After this “progress” the limit for viability went 
up to ten acres. 4 

Moreover, many small farmers who looked for additional income 
for survival by hiring out their bullocks to the big farmers in the peak 
season also saw this source of income dry up. Many could not survive 
the competition from mechanisation and had to sell their lands. The 
blacksmiths, who had expertise inherited from generations, were 
unemployed since the rural implements which they manufactured or 
repaired were replaced by mechanical tools. They had no choice but 
to migrate to towns and become unskilled workers since, in the absence 
of a diploma, their skills built up over centuries were not recognised. 
The worst affected by this change were the landless agricultural 
labourers who had nowhere to go but to the cities to fill the slums.' 

Similar examples can be given also from othei fields. Studies 
have shown that the main reason for increase of prostitution among 
the Chamars is the introduction of plastic shows by industrial manufac¬ 
turers. This innovation rendered the menfolk of the leather-worker 
community jobless and forced their women to go in search of “ctlher 
sources of income”.® 

Even when some sections from among the poorest accept new 
technology, they may not always be in a position to live up to it. 
As an example, a development worker gives the case of a tribal who 
borrowed money from the bank and installed a pump to irrigate his 
eight acres. But his land was going to be auctioned, for, though the 
new technology had given him higher yields, he did not have sufficient 

4. Q. R. Saini, “Holding Size, Productivity and Some Related Aspects of 
Indian Agriculture", EPW Agricultural Review , June 1971, pp. A79-A85. 

5. Pranab Bardhan, "Green Revolution and Agricultural Labourers”, Eco¬ 
nomic ami Political Weekly V (29-31, Special Number), July 1970, pp. 1239-1246. 

6. H. R. Trivedi, Scheduled Caste Women — Studies in Exploitation (Delhi: 
Concept Publishing Company, 1977), pp. 105-106. 
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organisational strength for the other elements going with it, such as 
marketing at a higher price, crop planning, etc. Thus he could not 
repay the loan and lost even what he had to the middlemen and the 
bank• , 

What these examples show is that a purely economic approach 
may lead to a few successful projects, may help a few persons to 
improve their economic position, may even create a few islands of 
prosperity; but by and large the poorest sections cannot get the 
benefits of this system. If their situation has to improve, the real 
causes of backwardness need to be identified and the people helped 
to study their situation, identify their needs and start acting against 
the obstacles to their development. As we shall see later, the economic 
aspect and technology have a definite role to play and cannot be 
rejected as anti-poor. But they have to be subordinate to the needs of 
the poorest and cannot be the main criteria in judging progress. 

In other words, it is clear that the present approach is not bene¬ 
ficial to the weakest sections of society, but the alternatives are not 
yet clear. Consequently, time has come for all those who are interested 
in the poor to experiment on new approaches without being dogmatic 
about the methods. On the other hand one cannot work in a hapha¬ 
zard manner for, though the alternatives are not very clear, one can 
see that some conditions are essential for any approach to be beneficial 
to the poorest. 

The first such condition is that anyone who wants to get involved 
in development should know his people and trust them to act. for 
themselves. They cannot be merely beneficiaries or recipients of aid, 
but persons who change themselves as a group. Any economic 
project and the choice of technology should be subordinate to this 
need and, as far as possible, the people should be involved in the 
choice. The organisers are there as facilitators who help the people 
to understand themselves, not as doers of everything. In other words, 
people’s education and participation are essential if the benefits of 
development are to reach those who need them most. 

This need of knowing the people and of getting them involved in 
their growth brings us to the second question. 

II. Who Are the People We Are Working With ? 

The first aspect that stands out in India is the caste system. A 
completely new picture emerges from what has been said above, when 

7. Julian Gonsalves, “Getting Agriculture Going”, in Moving Closer to the 
Rural Poor — Shared Experiences of the Mobile Orientation and Training Team (New 
Delhi: Indian Social Institute, 1979), pp. 36-37. 
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the beneficiaries of the present system are situated within the caste 
perspective. Seen in this light, the difference is no more between the 
rich and the poor, but between the “high” and the “low” castes. 
Had the difference been between the rich and the poor, one could, have 
thought that some day the poor would come up in life and that the 
problem would solve itself. In reality, the positions of power in the 
Indian society can to a great extent be identified with definite castes, 
the rich and the powerful belonging predominantly to some clearly 
identifiable high castes and the poor to the low castes. Consequently, 
there is very little possibility of the latter ever getting out of their 
exploitative situation, because what keeps them down is not merely 
poverty but also the additional stigma of belonging to a “low caste”. 

Any change of power during the last few centuries has been 
between the upper castes, while the Harijans have remained unchanged 
or have deteriorated. The zamindars who received their rights from 
the British have given way to the middle-level landholders— the Jats, 
Yadavs, Kurmis, Rajputs and others. The Brahmins who inherited 
the British mantle in politics and administration are giving way to the 
same landholding groups. These middle castes have received the most 
out of the agricultural changes and have cdptured the co-operatives, 
panchayats and the state assemblies. Statistics show that most mem¬ 
bers elected to the state assemblies in the Hindi region in June 1980 
are farmers belonging to the middle castes. These middle-level farmers 
control the panchayats, the co-operatives, the credit union, the BDO, 
the police, the village school and other sources of power, and use them 
for their own advancement. 

Of much greater importance still is the fact that they use this 
power to control the people, especially the Harijans and tribals, over 
40% of whom are bonded labourers. Experience as well as studies 
have shown that the oppression and bondage of these persons is essential 
for the prosperity of the others.* A recent comparative study, in the 
area around Varanasi, between some villages where the landholders 
had accepted new technology, had become rich and were controlling 
the panchayat, etc., and other landholding groups which had not attained 
any of these level* brings out the following common features: 

1. In places where the landholders are prosperous, the Kurmis 
arc united, control the panchayat and get all the development benefits. 
They send their children to school in a neighbouring town. 

2. They make sure that the other castes are not united or educated 
and that no school is opened in the village. When the Kurmi Youth 

8. The Indian Express (Delhi Edition), June 6, 1980, p. 5. 
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Club suggested that a primary school should be opened, their eiders 
snubbed them. t>o you know, they asked them, what you are in for ? 
If the Harijans are educated, they will be aware of their rights, will 
demand higher wages and better working conditions, and some will 
leave tho village. Then what will beoome of us ? <' 

3. Green revolution is the result of better seed, irrigation and 
fertilisers. But, afraid that labour trouble will compromise their pros¬ 
perity, the landholders try to mechanise their farms in order to reduce 
the number of workers required, and simultaneously make sure that 
the landless agricultural labourers, i.e., the Harijans, remain unedu¬ 
cated and divided. 

4. In villages where the landholders are not prosperous, the 
opposite conditions prevail. The landholding caste is not united, does 
not control the panchayat and other development inputs, while many 
Harijans are educated and employed in towns. u 

What this shows is that poverty is not an accidental by-product 
of development, but is essential for the prosperity of some. Though 
the Harijans get a few crumbs in the form of reservations and privileges, 
these two are appropriated by a small elite among them. 10 The rest 
are oppressed to keep the landholders prosperous. 

One conclusion that emerges from this is that, if the misery of some 
is an essential condition for the prosperity of others, those who get 
the benefits are not going to let the others get out of their state of 
misery; at best they will only encourage some palliatives. The Hari¬ 
jans must acquire their rights by themselves. The factors that lead 
to the prospeiity of the landholders are: (a) economic power; 
(b) education; (c) organisation and solidarity. If the poor are to make 
progress, they have to find a way of sharing in all these. Welfare 
and relief measures, though sometimes necessary as a short-term 
measure, cannot lead to long-term benefits. Purely economic measures 
may make a few prosperous and create a few islands of prosperity, 
but cannot solve the problems of the majority. 

If the majority of the poor are to make a beginning in tackling these 
problems, they need an education geared to their need of acquiring 
power. The first step is to remove the obstacles to this education. 
One such obstacle is that, once they acquire economic power, many of 
them behave exactly like the dominant castes and oppress other 

9. Surinder Jetley, Modernizing Indian Peasants — A Study of Six Villages 
in Eastern Uttar Pradesh (New Delhi: Asian Educational Services, 1977;, pp. 52-61. 

10. Sachcmdananda, The Harlan EUte (New Delhi; Thomson Press, 1977), 
pp. 163-170. 
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members of their own group. That complicates the search for alter- 
natives, which is the third question we posed in the beginning. 

III. What Are the Solutions? 

The search for solutions has to be conducted in three directions: 
Why does the elite among the Harijans, tribals and other oppressed 
groups behave like their oppressors ? Can the present education help 
them to organise themselves ? How to overcome the lack of economic 
backing when they decide to organise themselves and to stand up for 
their rights ? 

1. Why Do the Oppressed Behave like the Oppressors ? 

One should probably find the causes of this anomaly in the aspi¬ 
rations of the weakest sections and the poor self-image they have of 
themselves. First of all, the oppressed aspire to be human, which is 
all for the good. But the image they have of a human being is that of 
their "masters"— the landlord, the moneylender, etc., i.e. the powerful. 
They think that those who can control and command others are the 
only ones fit to be referred to as human beings. 

Together with this concept of man they also have a low self- 
image of themselves and of their own group. There have not only been 
centuries of oppression, but also indoctrination and imposition of the 
dominators' values on the dominated. For centuries these have been 
told that they are untouchables, useless, that they cannot take a 
decision for themselves and are only capable of obeying orders — 
of being Servants. 

They have internalised this image of themselves and look at 
their own group as incapab'e of acting like human beings and only 
capable of receiving orders. Consequently, they do not trust members 
of their own group and are unable to organise themselves. Those 
among them who manage to improve their economic standing take 
towards the rest the attitude of the people they consider as human 
beings i.e., their oppressors. 11 

An example can be given from a major project organised by an 
institute of research. After ten years of study in social problems, its 
staff decided that their findings should be put into practice. In 1960 
they identified a group of fishermen who were in the clutches of 
money lenders. Over a hundred of them were freed with foreign aid 
and with the help of a fishermen’s co-operative, and slowly they 
became prosperous. 

11, }, M. Hnaoiao, “Hatpin* Haryana to Ghana* U»", Viotwyoti 1979, 
pp, 9*7, 
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However, there was & totally unexpected result. Mosey lenders 
exist in the area eves today, but they are no more the old ones. The 
fishermen, whom the project had freed and who became prosperous are 
now the userers, and treat their victims exactly as their former “masters” 
treated them. , 

Another case in point is that of the daughter-in-law, who often 
lives through misery. Many cases are known among them who, finding 
life unbearable, have committed suicide. And yet, when the same 
person becomes in turn mother-in-law, she treats her daughter-in-law 
exactly as her own mother-in-law treated her. 

Even while they themselves are oppressed, the dominated behave 
towards others exactly as their “masters” behave towards them. 
Wife-beating, harsh behaviour towards their children, women and 
others who depend on them are common features. 12 


This is a major obstacle to the progress of the oppressed sections, 
for rack of trust in their group and lack of respect for their culture 
prevents them from coming together to demand their human rights. 
The oppressors, on whom they are forced to depend, maintain among 
them this distrust of each other to make sure that they will not organise 
themselves. If the real cause of their poverty is to be tackled, they 
must be helped to free themselves from this sense of dependence and 
distrust. 


It is in this context that the development activities of Church- 
related and other voluntary organisations may need to be analysed. 
Studies of mission stations in the North show that Christians in North 
India belong by and large to the weakest sections; before baptism 
they depended on the landlords. After they were baptised, the mis¬ 
sionary made sure that they would preserve their faith by organising 
their life around the mission station. Sometimes new villages sprung 
up, often known as Padri Tola. Jobs were provided by workshops 
and other projects organised in the “Mission Compound". From 
birth to death, health care was in the mission dispensary. Education, 
if any, was in the mission-run school. To get any job outside or go 
to college, Christians had recourse to the priest’s influence. Often 
they consulted the priest about the choice of a life-partner. In the 
lean season or in times of scarcity the priest organised for them ‘food- 
for-work’ programmes. 


One unintended result of this situation was that the “New 
Christian”, who till then had been totally in the hands of the landlord, 

12 . Peg mond A. D'Abkeo, “Non-Forma! Education for Awareness Building”, 
In Walter Fernandes (ed.), Afljfr A ®rtktpation At Duvefopm on t— Approachti 
to Non-Format Education (New D*Ou: Indian Social Institute, 1980), pp. 11.12. 
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just transferred this dependence to the priest. It is obvious that the 
priest only intended his spiritual and material improvement; nevertheless, 
the result was that, even when the “New Christian” improved eco¬ 
nomically, he did not grow as a human being. He continued to think 
of himself as someone only capable of receiving, not as one who could 
be proud of belonging to his group, whether of Chamars, Santals, or 
Nadars, etc. The way he addressed the priest resembled the way he 
formerly addresssd the landlord. The only difference was that the 
landlord was an oppressor, the priest a benefactor. 13 

Sometimes one is surprised to see those “New Christians” revolt 
against the priest, their benefactor; and one may tend to attribute 
this behaviour to ingratitude, [n reality, it may simply result from 
the same inferiority complex—as a reaction against the person on 
whom they arc forced to depend, while they want to be independent 
human beings. 


2. The Role of Education for Organisation 


This is where education has to play a decisive role. It should 
be such that it gives the weakest sections confidence in their own 
group and culture, helps them to trust their peer group, and enables 
them to become active agents of change in their own society. It 
should be instrumental in making them aware of the fact that the 
landlord has a vested interest in keeping them inferior and divided, 
and that the values they have internalised have been imposed on them 
by the dominant sections. They must be made to realise that they have 
a right to live like human beings, and that this right will not be 
bestowed on them but must be acquired through their own efforts — 
that a real human being is someone who has confidence in himself, 
trusts others and works in co-operation with them, not someone who 
imposes his will on others. 14 

This is what Mahatma Gandhi did with his fellow Indians, when 
a century of colonialism had convinced the citizens of this country 
that the white man alone is a full human being, that his culture alone 
deserves the name of civilisation, that colonised peoples like the 
Indians could become human only in the measure in which they shared 
in the white man’s culture and language. Education in a foreign 
language encouraged the students to devalue and even despise Indian 
languages, dress, culture and manners, to ape the West in their way 


13. 


Joseph ' 

Vidyajyoti 1978, pp, 5-11. 


VsLAMKusfNEL, “Evangelisation in North Indian Mission Stations", 


14. J. M. Herbdbho. Rural Development and Social Change — Am Experiment 
bt ftMhfbmal Education (New Delhi : Manaaar Book Servloe, 1977), ppTflWX^ 
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of life, and to belkve that Indians could never co-operate with each 
other or rule themselves. 

Gandhi helped his countrymen to realise that they did not have 
to imitate the colonialist in order to become human, that Indians clad 
in Indian dress, brought up in Indian culture, speaking an Indian 
language, were respectable human beings. He taught them that they 
did not have to be perpetually divided among themselves on religious, 
linguistic and caste basis, thus serving the exploiters’ colonial interests 
— that Indians can unite and work together. His approach showed 
that the dominated groups need not have recourse to violence, but 
that co>-operation among them and non-co-operation with the oppressor 
is a weapon with sufficient psychological power against the physical 
violence of a few. 16 

Those engaged in helping the Harijans to free themselves of their 
bondage are continuing this work of Gandhi. They continue it, 
because he himself went only half way and left his work incomplete. 
He developed an ideology and methodology of action and showed 
through practice that groups that were once divided can come together 
to work in co-operation, that this type of organisation is the best tool 
for them to win their human rights — rights that need to be acquired, 
not conferred, 

However, Gandhi failed to valorise the Harijans. He called them 
sons of God (Harijans), but his view of what an Indian is remained 
Brahminic in nature. He failed to acknowledge that caste divisions 
caused misery to some and were a factor of exploitation. He expected 
the Harijans to put on what he considered Indian culture, i.e., Brah¬ 
minic culture. 18 

While sincerely hoping to uplift the Harijans in this manner, 
Gandhi does not seem to have realised that in many cases his action 
could be counter-productive, and could confirm the “low castes” in 
their conviction that they can become human beings only by imitating 
their oppressors. Besides, one may wonder whether some of his sug¬ 
gestions, such as changing over to vegetarianism, would not lead to the 
deterioration of their health and economic condition, given the fact 
that for some groups meat was the only protein, or, for that matter, 
the only substantial food. 

Continuing the work of Gandhi would involve going beyond his 
outlook and helping the Harijans to acquire the same attitudes which 

15. Chandrashaolcer Shukla, Gandhi's View of Life — An Essay in Under¬ 
standing (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1951), pp. 16-17. 

16. V. P. Sharma, The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi and Sarvodaya 
(Agra: Educational Publishers, 1965), pp. 172-177. 
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the Father of the Nation tried to inculcate in all Indians. Education, 
to be relevant to their needs, would have to be adapted to help them 
to transform their attitudes, to think of their own groups and culture 
as fully human and of themselves as persons, destined not to be 
passive receivers of orders but active agents of change in their society. 

If these aims have to be achieved, one must avoid all dogmatic 
and intolerant approaches. On the one hand, one should beware of 
the danger of falling into a defensive attitude and of considering one's 
present work the best possible method, at least under the present cir¬ 
cumstances; on the other hand, one must also avoid absolutising any 
one alternative as the only possi bility for the improvement of the 
weakest sections. It is imperative to realise that the present socio-eco¬ 
nomic, cultural and political systems are loaded in favour of the rich 
and the upper castes, and that they are against the poor and the low 
castes. The alternatives are not evident in every aspect. One can 
only indicate the main features of any valid alternative; but these must 
be adapted to suit the needs of each group. Some of these features, 
such as trust in the people, change of attitudes and of self-image, 
awareness of one’s situation, organisation and education suited to the 
needs, have already been mentioned. One wonders whether the present 
system of formal education is geared to these needs. This system, as 
well as the development approach in general, may require serious 
re-examination. Experimentation in alternative approaches may be 
called for. 

3. Economic Development 

Economic development projects may also have to be re-examined 
within the context of our commitment at the service of the sections who 
do not profit from the present system and whose poverty in fact is 
needed to keep others rich. To begin with, there may be a danger of 
taking here a ’‘communal” view and of thinking only in terms of the 
“good of the Christians", i.e., of the improvement of the “Christians 
of Harijan origin”. While helping a few to improve economically, 
this approach would leave the majority of the poor where they are. 
Commitment to all the poor may involve getting rid of a narrow “Chris¬ 
tian” outlook and throwing our weight behind all those who suffer 
from the consequences of the present situation. Development efforts 
as well as education may have to be examined from the point of view 
of their effects on the Harijans and tribals. 

Development workers should also bear in mind that the dominant 
castes may take legal initiatives similar to the “Freedom of Religion 
Bill”. Hence it is important to analyse the nature of such bills. 



«tdPUS*S WOtrlCIPATION IN DEVELOPMENT ^ 

Perhaps, Christians by and large have viewed them only as being 
anti-conversion, and have organised the resistance of their own com¬ 
munity on a purely religious basis. However, a deeper analysis of 
these bibs and acts would have shown us that they were not primarily 
communal taws but first and foremost feudal bibs, meant to keep the 
Harijans and the tribais under the control of the dominant castes. 
The first such law was enacted in the feudal dominated state of Orissa, 
when a former maharaja was the chief minister. Other feudally 
dominated states, like Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, followed suit, 
though only in the former did the bill become act. 17 Even while the 
communal forces supported them, these bibs primarily originated from 
fear that the Harijans and the tribais might become educated and be 
freed from the clutches of the landlords. Religious change was viewed 
as one of the elements in this direction. Future legal initiatives may 
not take the form of restriction on conversions, but other obstacles 
may be placed on the Harijans’ and tribais’ path to progress. 

In case of such acts and atrocities it is important to expose the 
real factors behind them and to throw our support behind the victims. 
In order that such action be effective, a change of attitudes may be 
required on the part of some sections of the Church personnel, espe¬ 
cially in the Hindi region. Many of them, hailing from outside the 
region, may have, without realising it, become victims of caste prejudices, 
and may be thinking of the “New Christians” as inferior, as incapable 
of standing up for themselves. Without their being aware of it, these 
attitudes may condition their pastoral and educational work, and they 
may set standards that are far beyond the reach of the poor. These 
standards of efficiency and the failure of the weakest sections to come 
up to them, may confirm the Church personnel in their attitudes, further 
influence the choice of their apostotate or exclude the local Christians 
from active involvement in the Church’s work and its decision-making 
process. 

If commitment to the poorest is to become effective, it may be 
necessary to examine the apostotate from all these points of view. It is 
then imperative that questions be not asked within a limited defensive 
perspective. The main question may not be: “Should this school/ 
development work/organisation be preserved or given up ?; but: “What 
effect is it having on the sections which for centuries have been victims 
of injustice ?” If things are seen in this perspective, the decision to 
be made will not be in the direction of giving up or preserving an existing 
work, but of adapting it to the needs of the group we wish to serve. 

17. For more on the influence of the princes, see William L. Richter, “princes 
in Indian Politics”, Economic and Political Weekly VI (n. 3, 1976), pp. 219-226. 
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Take for example the hierarchical organisation of the Church* 
or the Diocesan Social Service Societies. One often hears ooe-£ided 
statements about religion being merely a tool in the hands of the 
exploiter, and about the hierarchical organisation being incapable of 
speaking out in favour of the poor. While it is true that often unjust 
systems, like caste and feudalism in India or colonisation by Europe, 
have been given religious legitimation in the name of morality or 
evangelisation, it is equally true that religion has led to much social 
change, as happenings in Latin America now and in India in the past 
would testify. The Bhakti and the freedom movements would not have 
been possible without a religious revival and the appearance of 
Mahatmas like Tukaram and Gandhi. 

It may also be true that statements made by the Indian hierarchy 
were mostly in favour of the religious rights of Christians, and rarely 
of the human rights of the poorest. However, small beginnings have 
been made as, for instance, the 1976 CBCI statement on forced sterili¬ 
sation and the fact that in Patna, in March 1980, the Hindi region 
bishops have for the first time come out openly in favour of the Harijans- 
and against atrocities committed on them. The weakest sections, who 
lack any organisational power, can gain much if they get this type of 
sustained support from a strong organisation like the Church hierarchy. 
Hence these initiatives need to be encouraged, while bearing in mind 
the fact that, given the nature of the Indian Christian community, the 
evolution is bound to be slow. 

It is clear then that both the educational methods and the hierar¬ 
chical organisation can play a positive role in the process of helping the 
Harijans to regain their self-confidence and to organise themselves. 
Similarly, development projects, if given the proper orientation, can 
support the poorest who demand their right to live like human beings. 

Once they think of organising themselves, their economic depen¬ 
dence on the landowner is likely to stand in their way. There have 
been instances when bonded labourers became aware of their situation 
and organised themselves to demand their human rights; but they 
lacked economic support to stand on their own. There have been 
other cases where other groups in the neighbourhood came out to 
support them economically and organisationally. Yet, often, they do 
not get such support and the landlords can blackmail them into sub¬ 
mission by refusing them work. The landholding groups are well 
organised, and if one landlord refuses work to a regular worker/bonded 
labourer, no one else from the same region will provide work either. 
Consequently, the choice bonded labourers face is between starvation 
and total surrender, as has happened in many places. 
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people’s participation in development 

This is where the economic projects and food-for-work programmes 
can play a role. As mentioned above, it is possible that, without the 
sponsors realising it, these programmes have taken a “charitable” 
turn or have been viewed from an exclusively economic or religious 
perspective. The people may have become mere “beneficiaries” of the 
project organiser. 

However, viewed in a different perspective, these projects can play 
a positive role in the humanising process. They can be used to bring 
the community of all Harijans to work together, to develop their 
talents and techniques and, thereby, to help them realise that what 
they possess is of great value and is human. The real aim of these 
programmes should be non-formal education that brings people 
togethet, makes them aware of their situation, and of their own 
capability and role to change it. 

When, for example, people are struggling for their human rights 
and are deprived of their means of livelihood, a food-for-work pro¬ 
gramme can be a temporary support, though long-term relief would do 
them harm. It can provide them with breathing space till they win their 
rights. Obviously, the organisation of such a programme would have 
to be changed. If the people themselves organise it instead of having 
it centralised in the sponsor’s hands, and if it is used to build permanent 
assets that will help the group, not the organising institution, then 
apart from giving temporary economic support to the people, it can be 
for them a tool of education, enabling them to acquire self-confidence 
and trust in their capabilities for organisation and co-operation. 

Conclusion 

To summarise, it is clear that the present system not only does 
not work, but is positively against the interests of the poor. The 
prosperity of a few depends on the misery of many. Alternatives have 
to be found, without being dogmatic. The project sponsors may need 
to accept the new role of facilitators of change among the people who 
alone can change themselves. The sponsor cannot be changer of 
people, giver of goods or doer of everything, but can only be a cata¬ 
lytic agent in an educational process that leads to the transformation 
of the people. The organisers have to trust those who have been 
rejected so far and give them a chance. 

There is enough basis to trust the exploited groups, because they 
know what hard life means. Oppressed and miserable as they are, 
they have learnt the art of survival. One may be tempted to call it lazi¬ 
ness, since they do not work sufficiently hard in the mind of the 
“master" who refuses to pay them a human salary. But their daily life 
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is hard work and drudgery, and a living example of efficiency and 
dedication. With the little she gets, the poor housewife is able to 
feed her children and husband, though she herself may starve in the 
process. One docs not easily find such ability among those who consider 
themselves educated. 

These talents, this dedication and efficiency, need to be used in 
order to bring the exploited groups together, to improve their self- 
image, to make them understand their situation and act, i.e., to become 
agents of change in their society. 


Enough Room for Joy. Jean Vanier’s 
L’Arche: A Message for Our Time. By 
Bill Clarke, S.J. London, Darton, Long¬ 
man and Todd, 1980. Pp. 143. £ 3.50. 

In this “year of the disabled”, this 
reprint, with 28 photos, of a 197,4 work 
seems to be required reading. Most of 
us have probably heard of Jean Vanier, 
who visits India once or twice a year 
to look in on the two Asha Niketans, in 
Bangalore and Calcutta, that embody the 
concept of his L’Archc community, first 
begun in France in 1964. As the author 
of this work (who came to visit and 
decided to stay to study Christian com¬ 
munity, only to be taken up into the 
dynamics of Vanier’s experiment) writes: 
"the Ark is symbolic of a place of refuge, 
of a community of great variety, and of 
the gift of hope.” 

That the L'Arche movement now has 
foundations in four continents is some¬ 
thing of a sign of our times: not only a 
wide-spread felt need for community, 
but a growing compassion and appre¬ 
ciation for the disabled. There is little 
that is institutional in such a community. 
L’Archc is family, where the mentally 


retarded and the physically handicapped 
share equal responsibility and have equal 
say with their assistants. Ideally, each 
gives what he can and receives what he 
needs. Assistants, full-time or part-time 
(like the author), married or single, learn 
to value the gifts of the disabled in an 
atmosphere of joy and simple living. 
The essence of L’Arche seems to be that 
we — each of us — are flawed individuals, 
though some more visibly than others, 
and can only hope to realise our human 
potential by sharing one another’s gifts 
and burdens in community. Clarke's 
contribution is in fleshing out this ideal 
by recording for us his personal ex¬ 
periences with individual members over 
the years. He also draws out the impli¬ 
cations of Vanier’s experiment for our 
own need for community and how to 
achieve it. 

Perhaps, as Vanier states in the Fore¬ 
word, Clarke concentrates only- on the 
positive side, without dwelling on the 
"weaknesses and infidelities” that are also 
inevitably part of community. Still, the 
book gives us ample opportunity to 
reflect on Vanier’s “revolution of love and 
compassion”. J. Currie, S.J. 



Unchristian Things Done in the 
Name of Christianity 

Albert M. Nevett, S.. 


T HIS article is an attempt to raise questions rather than provi 
recondite answers. Caste has been with us for millennia. Wi: 
the violence and controversies over reserved seats, attacks oi 
the persons and houses of Harijans, caste is as much a problem as i 
ever has been. How did caste come to exist? Theories exist as to it: 
origin but they sound much more like excuses for the unpleasant aspect, 
of caste than an explanation of its origin and nature. Is caste a socia 
institution only ? Has the system been corrupted over the centuries ' 
If so, by whom ? Is it true that “A sect cannot survive on lndiar 
soil if it denies caste” (Louis Dumont) ?’ And is that why Buddhism 
was driven out of India ? Is the Code of Manu a fair example of 
the working of the system or a proof of Brahminism ? “How car 
caste, without being so modified that it becomes altogether somethin 
different be pervaded by the spirit of Christ ?” (Duncan Forrester). 1 2 

Acceptance of caste kills missionary zeal, the desire to convert, 
because to recruit new members for one’s caste from another caste i: 
a grave offence against caste customs. Did “evangelistic eagerness” 
dry up as Christianity in some areas became assimilated to a caste 
society ? Is this one of the reasons for the long dormant period in 
the Kerala Syrian Church ? Or did the adoption of the caste system 
make it possible for Christianity to survive in Kerala ? Since at 
doctrinal level the beliefs of high caste Hindus and Christians differ 
substantially, can a non-Hindu group be a caste while rejecting the 
ideological basis of caste ? So many questions ! So few satisfactory 
answers 1 Yet answers should be sought out, not from hot-under-the- 
collar, xenophobic repartees, but from a reasoned inquiry. 

To be asked for definition of caste is similar to being required to 
give a definition of “time”: if you don’t ask me, I know; if you ask 

1. Quoted by D. B. Fouum, Catft and Christianity, London, Corson Phm 
lMdp.lL 

2, Cm* mid CMitkmity, p, 144. 
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me, I don’t know. However, for those who need it, here is a working 
definition: a closed social system — entrance by birth — governed by 
moral/religious norms, in which status and power are distinct — the 
Brahmin at the top may be poor; the Harijan at the bottom may be 
rich. 

Christian attitudes towards caste are revealing. We will take 
the Catholic and Protestant views but, since the reader will know the 
Catholic position well, I can be brief. The Protestant position is very 
instructive; for those who have both the time and opportunity, Duncan 
B. Forrester’s Caste and Christianity (London 1980), with its copious 
bibliography, is excellent. To it this article is much indebted. 

Catholic Attitude 

By and large, the Catholic Church accepted caste while Protestants 
rejected it. Catholicism has been in contact with caste ever since it 
came to Indian shores. Judging by early reports, it swallowed the 
system hook, line and sinker. Was the Church obliged to do so ? 
Would she be more deeply Christian today had she rejected the system ? 
One feels inclined to say: “Yes”. Certainly, the teaching of one 
Creator, one Saviour, one source of grace, all made in God’s image and 
likeness (Job 31: 13-14; Acts 17: 26; Col 3: 11; etc) was glossed over 
or substantially weakened. Significantly, in accepting caste, no mention 
is made of the karma-sansara doctrine. One way round that problem 
would have been to assert that caste was nothing more than a social 
system, but as far as any one got along those lines was to say that part 
of the system was merely social. 

Questions of pollution and prestige dominated the first contacts 
the Church had with caste. St Thomas Christians observed caste 
customs in order to preserve for themselves a favourable rank in the 
system. Since contact with the lower castes was a cause of pollution, 
these were ostracized from kirk and kindred. With the greater 
number of converts following the arrival of the Portuguese, it appeared 
to many that in order to retain converts and to obtain new ones caste 
customs would have to be observed. F. Laines, S.J., for over two 
decades a missionary in Tamil Nadu during the 17th century and then 
archbishop of Mylapore, repeatedly argues that, just as those who 
violate caste laws are rejected by their own caste, so missionaries who 
act in a similar manner will be cut off from all caste contacts. Dis¬ 
regard of caste laws, he argued, “would destroy these (Madurai) most 
flourishing missions, and so many thousands of Christians would 
suffer irreparable damage...". He shores up his argument with 
ecclesiastical authority; “For these reasons the Primate of India, the 
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Illustrious Alexius de Menezes, allowed that in the churches the caste 
people should be separated from the outcastes.” 8 

As far as this writer has discovered, the above argument in varying 
forms is the basis for the Catholic acceptance of caste. In one word: 
expediency. Failure to observe caste taboos meant an end to the hope 
of Spreading the faith: failure might also cause a violent persecution. 
Therefore caste must be accepted. Apparently, it was never unambi¬ 
guously stated: caste is a morally good system and acceptable but 
with the passage of time restrictive clauses were removed, vg., the 
direction of the synod of Diamper that outcastes were to have a 
church of their own until the pagan princes in Kerala would have a 
change of heart and consider all converts as high caste ! Laines 
summarizes the original position well, accepting caste while criticising it: 

We are forced by the wicked laws of India; it is neither in our power nor 
in the power of the outcastes to change them. We are forced (to observe them) 
out of fear of the Hindus, who would destroy both us. the outcastes and our 
religion totally. This system is the source of evil; to it remedies must be 
applied, if they can be applied at all.* 

He goes on to argue that Christianity has already suffered enough 
without seeking more, that it is wiser to leave matters as they are until 
better times come. Better times did come but by then caste, which 
had first been accepted out of reasons of expediency, was accepted 
with scarcely any safeguards. Briefly the caste spirit had entered the 
Church and remains there to this day. D. Jenks sadly but correctly 
sums up the tragedy: 

There is a strange lack of clear thinking when Christianity could be offered 
to India as a religion which separated the brethren, instead of the religion 
which heals the divisions of society; when it could tolerate that men should 
be unable to kneel side by side at the Lord's table to receive the one Body, 
because some of these 'Christophers’ would contaminate others. In the early 
days of the Church, Christ raised men from the dunghill and made them sit 
with princes; now He was to be inaccessible to the lowly if the only priest near 
at hand was one who ministered to Brahmin Christians.* 

Protestant Attitude 

With the exception of a group of Tranquebar Lutherans, 
Zieganbalg and companions, and the great missionary Schwartz, 
Protestant opinion was critical of caste in varying degrees. The 
Tranquebar group at first treated conversion as an individual event 
and caste of no account. Later, they distinguished between the caste 

3. Defensh Jndiearum Mis.donum, Maduren.sis nempe , Mayfurensis el Carmlensls, 
Rome, 1707, pp. 181, 188. 

4. Op. cit., p. 204. 

5. Six Great Missionaries, London 1930, p. 134. 
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system (acceptable) and the caste spirit (bad)—“the Caste Spirit” was 
to be expelled by “the Spirit”. 

In the early stages of their evangelizatoin, Protestant missionaries 
(hereafter “missionaries”) had little knowledge of Hindu theories and 
doctrine; as their knowledge increased, as it did particularly during 
last century, they became more tolerant but never made any substantial 
change in their opposition to caste. A. section of them had no doubt 
that it was Brahmins who upheld the system for their own benefit. 
Generally speaking, however, their stand was that not only was 
caste an obstacle to conversion—the Catholic position— but 
in itself a spiritual and material evil, the latter because it 
blocked intellectual development: “The most cursed invention of 
the devil that ever existed. . -, the masterpiece of hell”, John 
Fountain called it.® Such an uncompromising stand certainly 
blocked the flow of converts but it did have the impact of strongly 
stating Christian ideals—a blemish in the Catholic position — and, 
though the effects of this position were not seen immediately, in 
the long run it did favourably influence national attitudes. 

The East India Company, which dominated the scene until the 
“Mutiny”, positively discouraged missionary work. The non¬ 
conformist sects, i.e., non-Anglicans, strongly criticised first the Com¬ 
pany and then, later, the Government for supporting or even for 
tolerating Hindu institutions. The Company and the Government 
regarded such an opinion and those who supported it as a positive 
menace to law and order, fearing that such an attitude would provoke 
a violent Hindu reaction. As knowledge of theoretical Hinduism grew, 
missionaries discerned that it was caste that was their greatest problem 
and accordingly attacked it. 

Protestants had one missionary strategy which Catholics can 
recognize, the trickle-down theory: first, convert individuals of.the 
upper castes, then, through a process of penetration and sanskritization, 
the lower castes will follow. Or, in another form, give the elite a 
good education in English and the benefits will percolate to the lower 
echelons of society — Catholics jumped on this particular bandwaggon 
much latei but have stayed on longer. Higher education, hoped the 
missionaries, would unite castes and communities in “friendly com¬ 
munication” in such a way that a new class, free from the shackles of 
caste, would be born. In a trial run of this experiment, pupils were 
admitted without distinction of caste. In a short time, the schools 
were empty, but the missionaries struck to their principles and the 
schools filled up again. 

6. Quoted by D. B. Forrester, op. dt., p. 27. 
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Anglicans (SPCK SPG), particularly in the South, together with 
a few other sects, began to be more tolerant as regards caste: new 
converts were not asked to give up their caste customs. In the 
North, opposition to caste remained strong, so that in the early 19th 
century there were two streams of opinion: Calcutta-based, anti-caste; 
Madras-based, tolerant of caste. Bishop Heber of Calcutta tried for 
a compromise, condemning missionaries who had been narrow in 
their condemnation of certain practices such as processions, using 
pandals and the like. “God forbid”, he wrote to them, “that we 
should wink at sin ! But God forbid also that we should make the 
narrow gate of life narrower than Christ made it, or deal less favour¬ 
ably with the prejudices of this people than St Paul and the primitive 
Church dealt with the almost similar prejudices of the Jewish converts.” 7 
One can hear some Catholics intoning: “You arc not far from the 
kingdom of God.” But when Daniel Wilson became Bishop of 
Calcutta, 1833, he took a strong anti-caste stance and thereby raised 
a storm of controversy. After enumerating how, under the guise of 
Christianity, “half the evils of Paganism are retained”, Wilson decreed 
that “the distinction of caste. . .must be abandoned, decidedly, imme¬ 
diately, finally. . .”. 8 

The Southern Churches appealed to the Government through the 
Court of Directors who coldly replied that their own policy of not 
interfering with the distinction of casfes was to be followed by missio¬ 
naries. The gradualist theory that caste would, under the influence 
of religion and Western liberal ideas, fade away, had not been justified 
by events when, in 1850, the Madras Missionary Conference brought 
the majority back to the belief that caste, being a scandal and in conflict 
with the Gospel, could not be accepted nor defended on Christian 
tenets, A few years after the Conference, the “Mutiny” occured, 
occupying the minds of the missionaries on questions relating to 
Hinduism. Some found strong arguments for stating that caste was 
the main cause of the “Mutiny”. Some even saw the revolt in simplistic 
terms of Christianity versus Brahminism. But the more general 
Protestant opinion of the time was that the revolt had occured owing 
to unnecessary and avoidable interference with tndian customs. 

After the “Mutiny”, extremists were all for the Government 
imposing strong measures against caste and for giving the Churches 
assistance in their evangelizing work. The Government refused to 
condemn caste and to give the requested aid. Meanwhile, a more 
moderate view prevailed, expressed in a noteworthy phrase by Sir 
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John Lawrence: “Christian things done in a Christian way will never... 
alienate the heathen.... It is when unchristian things are done in 
the name of Christianity, or when Christian things are done in an 
unchristian way that mischief and danger are occasioned.”* (This 
should be the motto of all inculturationists; and may they had for 
themselves a less barbarous name f) 

As an interlude, note should be taken, in view of the current 
attempts to get equal rights for Christian and non-Christian Harijans, 
that Protestants by the middle of last century were urging the Govern¬ 
ment to remove burdens and disabilities imposed by the high on low 
castes. But the Government, reluctant to touch any matter pertaining 
to caste, left things as they were. Improvement, when it did come, 
came through Protestant effort and not through the Govern¬ 
ment. 

About the same time as missionaries were discussing caste, the 
“Mutiny" and allied topics, the well-known Indologist, Max Muller, 
made his contribution to the debate by his theory that the caste system, 
with all its degrees and discrimination, was unknown in Vedic times 
and that the current system is a corruption. Modern caste, he argued, 
is a law fixed by those who get the most benefit out of it. Unconvinced 
that there was any difference between caste and caste, Muller held that 
as a religious institution it would perish, but as a class distinction, 
remain. He disagreed with Protestants in saying that caste was evil. 
He hoped that Christianity and Hinduism would converge in agree¬ 
ment under the influence of outstanding men — he expected much of 
Keshab Chunder Sen, hopes, unfortunately, not realized. Long before 
inculturation became the vogue among Catholics, Muller advocated 
the acceptance of all that was good in Hinduism so that it could be 
combined with Christianity at the time of conversion. He said he did 
not expect Christianity to spread chiefly by conversions, but that its 
influence was felt everywhere: “From what I know of the Hindoos 
they seem to me to be riper for Christianity than any nation that ever 
accepted the Gospel." 10 

Through the teaching of Muller’s friend, Norman Macleod, a 
chain was forged connecting J. N. Farquhar, B. Lucas and C. F. 
Andrews, leading to a more tolerant position on caste, with caste 
finding its apjtheosis in Christian brotherhood Sounding more like 
a modern pilgrim pope than a 19th century Presbyterian, Macleod 
proclaimedr “Our hopes of an Indian nation are bound up with our 
hopes of an Indian Church. . . . The West gives back to the East the 

9. Op. cit., pp. 54-55. 

10. Op. cit., p. 139. 
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riches It has from the East received, to be returned again, I doubt not, 
with interest to ourselves.” 11 

Without substantially modifying its stance on caste, it was along 
the above lines that Protestant thought developed for about the next 
half-century. J. D. Maynard, for instance, found mahy good points 
in caste by reason of “its antiquity, its peristcnce, and its wide difu¬ 
sion”; 1 * but he still concludes that Christianity and caste are incom¬ 
patible. Caste, he argues, should be countered by Christian brother¬ 
hood; but very perceptively he points out how the Church has become 
churches and a caste thereby, and so stunts Christianity. In spite of 
his undoubted, great admiration for Gandhiji, Andrews could not 
accept his friend’s advocacy of varnashramadharma. For Andrews, 
Christian fellowship could not be developed in a system where one’s 
position in society was fixed by an accident of birth, even if, as Gandhi 
hoped, the Brahmin and the Harijan would lie down together. As 
for Gandhi himself, his views are too well known to need recalling: 
he wanted a change of attitude among high caste Hindus. While he 
strongly attacked the stigma of untouchability, he would leave the 
caste system substantially untouched, as when he wrote: “It is the 
Bhangi who enables society to live. The Brahmin’s duty is to look 
after the sanitation of the soul, the Bhangi's that of the body of 
society.” 18 He regarded a change of faith among Harijans as an 
unpatriotic act. How much he feared a mass landslide of Harijans 
unto Christianity is difficult to discern. 

Space does not allow any treatment of other movements that 
perhaps under the influence of Christianity were asking for, not the 
abolition of caste, but its transformation, such bodies as the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Arya Samaj, or persons like Vivekananda and others, 
as for instance G. K. Gokhale, who said: “We may touch a cat, we 
may touch a dog, we may touch any other animal, but the touch of 
these human beings is pollution.” 14 

Protestants ran into a number of conditions and problems that 
are revelant for our day: their Indian ministers felt that only by treating 
the lower caste Christians as polluting could they maintain their own 
position in respect to other Hindu castes. Moreover, except for 
conversions from the lower strata, they realized that the tolerant 
attitude towards caste practised by Catholics was winning more 
converts from the highei Hindu ranks. 

Op. cat, p- 142. 
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Today, when open attacks are made on Harijans and tribals by 
other communities, landowners and the like, the other than religious 
reasons for maintaining the status quo on caste are apparent. This 
situation is not new. Rev. G. Mattam, a Protestant minister, reported 
in 1851: . .Strong fears exist among all classes of people that the 
enlightenment of slaves (he was getting converts from the slave-caste) 
will be followed by their liberation, and the consequent ruin of the 
interests of agriculture." 15 But success in conversions turned sour 
when Protestant Syrian Christians refused to accept the new converts 
in their churches. The leopard may change its religion but not its 
spots: caste distinctions for Syrians, Catholic or Protestant, remained 
paramount. Change “slaves” for “Harijan” and we have today’s 
situation. 

Conversion gave rise to a number of such problems: the inevitable 
disputes arose, especially in the South, where the Sudra castes argued 
that if Brahminism were abolished — something they badly wanted — 
then only the civil distinctions between castes would remain. But 
the Harijans objected to this kind of reform, realizing that they would 
remain inferior in the new, as in the old, system. Sudra converts 
hung on to the caste system because it offered them insurance against 
falling still lower on becoming Christians. Harijans rejected caste 
in general because all they had to lose on becoming Christians was 
their chains. Upper castes had to decide whether they were ready to sink 
lower down the scale or whether they would fight to maintain their 
position in the caste hierarchy. These and similar problems continually 
beset Protestant missionaries so that it is all the more remarkable 
that they stuck to their position against caste. 

Christian or Unchristian ? 

An earlier inquiry made by John Anderson, a kind of pre-Gallop 
poll, among six, well-educated converts of wealthy families, is reveal¬ 
ing. They were asked to say: whether caste is inseparable from 
Hinduism; whether it is only a social distinction; whether pollution is 
inseparable from caste thinking; whether Free Church (to which they 
were converted) members think caste is part of idolatry. The six were 
well versed in Hinduism and had accepted that in becoming Christians 
they had to lose out on their caste status. They held that: caste is 
the chief corner stone on which Hinduism is built; that it is merely 
a civil distinction is a ridiculous claim. They made the point that 
Hindus do not make such a claim and that in practice caste and religion 
are oae. Because caste makes distinctions among men which God 

15. Op. cit., p. 107. 
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docs not make, Imputes moral wrong where there is none, makes one 
class clean and another impure, they concluded that to accept caste 
was equivalent to destroying the very foundation of Christianity. 

There are many remarkable judgments in the above. If one of them 
were given more attention in discussions, there would be more light 
and less heat. The six spoke of what Hinduism and caste is in 
practice. Since Hinduism is not a monolithic religion, one can pick 
and choose according to taste and inclination. Even eroticism can 
be interpreted as a Hindu Song of Songs. In the same manner, one 
can take the Soviet Constitution and exclaim: “Magnificent 1 Out¬ 
standing !”, and disregard what happens in practice under a Soviet 
regime. Missionaries and their Churches were not research institutions 
making erudite but recondite theories. Desiring to bring all to as full 
a knowledge and love of the true God as their converts were capable 
of, they had to make a judgment on what such an integral part of 
Hinduism as caste meant in practice. They found it a serious obstacle 
and condemned it. 

In most religions there is a distinction between theoretical, 
doctrinal dogmas and the popular practice of religion by those who 
may not even know the theology behind some practices. This may 
perhaps explain how norms, traditions and customs may be retained 
by converts which are indistinguishable from similar Hindu practices 
while these same converts do not accept Hindu doctrines, particularly 
karma-samsara. Such a mentality has made it possible for Catholics 
to accept caste customs, while apparently rejecting the Hindu “theo¬ 
logy" behind them. But the problem then arises: Is it really possible 
for Christians to accept customs, etc., of caste which are in flagrant 
contradiction to Christian egalitarian principles, and not be affected 
as to purity of doctrine and practice ? Have converts undergone only 
a partial change in their set of beliefs in such a way that the full 
impact of conversion has not had a chance to make itself felt ? To 
put it in a more homely way: you cannot play with pitch and not get 
dirty; you cannot live according to caste rules and not be affected in 
your Christian behaviour. 

Today, among the educated, it is considered bad form to defend 
caste openly. Fantastic claims, against all evidence, are made that 
caste has withered away in much the same way as Marx predicted 
capitalism would fade away. The wish has been father to the thought; 
the frequent reports of atrocities against Harijans are but one refutation 
of that claim. Changes of attitude however there are: when the 
Acharya of Puri pronounced that caste was an intrinsic part of Hinduism 
there was an uproar in certain quarters. Laws have been passed, 
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though, they still have to be effectively executed, defending oulcastes. 
Generous concessions have been made to them. To what extent this 
change in Hindu thinking is due to Christian influence is difficult to 
assess; and still more difficult to judge whether the Protestant steady 
condemnation of caste or the more accommodating Catholic position 
has had the greater influence. But a favourable influence there has 
been which can be the subject of ecumenical pride. However, if 
Christian doctrine and practice have favourably affected Hindu think¬ 
ing on caste, what of the reverse action of caste ideology on Christianity ? 
It is painfully obvious that this Hindu tenet has, and still does, deeply 
affect Christian behaviour today. 

We may conclude with S. K. Datta, who held that though caste 
had its good points — it has given permanence to Hindu society, espe¬ 
cially during periods of national insecurity — yet it is unjust. “Wisdom, 
sympathy and tact” are needed when treating with caste, but caste 
distinctions must not be tolerated for, if they are, “it will be fatal to the 
influence and power of Indian Christianity.”** 

Unchristian things must not be done in the name of Christianity. 

16. Op. cit„ p. 181. 


Some Call It Providence. By Stephen 
Cussold. London, Darlon, Longman and 
Todd, 1980. Pp. x-198. £ 4.95. 

The reader will readily recognise certain 
similarities between the work of the 
subject of this biographical sketch, Don 
Luigi Orione, and that of our own 
Mother Teresa: an apostolate of simple 
yet unflagging charity to the poor, the 
disabled, the rejects of society, with 
special attention to the most vulnerable, 
that is, the very young and the old and 
infirm; the rapid growth of foundations 
in Europe and in the Americas, founda¬ 
tions that included not only men (the 
Sons of Divine Providence) but also 
women, the Little Missionary Sisters of 
Charity, and contemplative groups as 
well; and a common starting point for 
both: an unsbakeable faith and complete 
trust in the power of God's love. It is 
little wonder, then, that Malcolm 


Muggeridge, one of Mother Teresa’s 
great admirers and biographers, writes 
about Don Orione, in the introduction to 
this work, expressing the hope that such 
examples of dedication and selfless service 
will not be lost sight of in an age grown 
cynical of heroes and saints. 

Don Orione, a diocesan priest from 
Northern Italy of peasant stock, drew 
inspiration for his life and work'from 
being the son of the same soil that 
produced a Francis of Assissi, a Philip 
Neri and a Don Bosco- Stephen 
Clissold, author of a number of books on 
saints, presents us with the first real 
biography of Orione and does so in a 
highly readable fashion, against the 
profound social changes at work in Italy 
between 1870 and the second World War, 
the years that encompassed the priest’s 
life. In 1963, Don Orione’s process of 
beatification was begun. 

J. CURJtlE, S.J. 
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Message of Pope John Paul n 
to the People of Asia 

(from the Auditorium of Radio Veritas, Manila, 21 February, 1981) 


To you the people of Asia, 

To you the hundreds of millions of men, women and children 
living on the immense mainland of this continent and in its archipelagos, 

To you especially who are suffering or who are in need. 

To all of you I address my heartfelt greetings. May Almighty God 
bless you all with lasting peace and harmony. 

1. It is with great joy that I have come to Asia for my first 
visit as Bishop of Rome and Successor to the Apostle Peter. I have 
come to visit the Catholic communities and to bring a message of 
fraternal love to all the people of the Philippines and Japan, two 
countries among the many that make up Asia. My journey is meant 
to be a journey of brotherhood, in fulfilment of a mission that is 
entirely religious. But I have also come with the desire of being 
able in the future to travel to other Asian countries, in order to 
convey personally to them too my sentiments of deep respect and 
esteem. In the meantime, I am happy to send from Manila a 
message of hope to all the peoples of Asia. I do so through Radio 
Veritas, which for a number of years already has been regularly 
transmitting the words of the Pope and a wide range of religious 
information in many languages. 

A Religious and Spiritual Mission 

2. My mission is religious and spiritual in nature. In address¬ 
ing all the people of Asia, I do not do so as a statesman, but as the 
servant and apostle of Jesus Christ, entrusted with “the mysteries 
of God” (1 Cor 4: 1). I have come to Asia to be a witness to the 
Spirit who is active in the history of peoples and of nations, to the 
Spirit who proceeds from the Father and the Son, about whom 
it is written: “God loved the world so much that he gave his only 
Son, so that everyone who believes in him may not be lost but 
may have eternal life” (John 3:16). In the Holy Spirit, every 
individual and all people have become, through the Cross and 
Resurrection of Christ, children of God, partakers in the divine 
nature and heirs to eternal life. All are redeemed and called to 
share in glory in Jesus Christ, without any distinction of language, 
race, nation or culture. The Good News which Christ proclaimed 
and which the Church continues to proclaim, in accordance with 
the Lord’s will, must be preached “to all creation” (Mk 16: 15) 
and “to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1: 8). 
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From the very beginning, the followers of Christ, the Apostles 
and their successors, came to the countries of this immense Asian 
continent: first to India, the land of Saint Thomas the Apostle; 
later, in the course of centuries, other lands and archipelagos were 
visited by Saint Francis Xavier, the Jesuit Matteo Ricci, and many 
more. 

Today I have come to Asia, following the example of Pope 
Paul VI, retracing the footsteps of great missionary apostles. Today 
I have come with the same truth about the ineffable love of the 
Father — a love through which every man attains, in Christ, the 
full measure of his dignity and his final destiny. 

The Spiritual and Religious Traditions of Asia 

3. Coming to the peoples of Asia — just as all those before 
me who, in different periods of history, proclaimed here Jesus 
Christ — I encounter today, in the same way, the local heritage 
and the ancient cultures that contain praiseworthy elements of 
spiritual growth, indicating paths of life and conduct that are often 
so near to those found in the Gospel of Christ. Different religions 
have tried to respond to man’s search for the ultimate explanation 
of creation and the meaning of man’s journey through life. Hinduism 
uses philosophy to answer man, and Hindus practise asceticism and 
meditation in their ascent towards God. Buddhism teaches that 
by devout confidence man ascends to freedom and enlightenment. 
Other religions follow similar routes. Moslems adore the one God 
and associate themselves with Abraham, revering Christ and honour¬ 
ing Mary, professing esteem for moral living, prayer and fasting. 
The Catholic Church accepts the truth and goodness found in these 
religions, and she secs reflections there of the truth of Christ, whom 
she proclaims as “the way and the truth and the life” (Jn 14:6). 
She wishes to do everything possible to cooperate with other believers 
in preserving all that is good in their religions and cultures, stressing 
the things that are held in common, and helping all people to live 
as brothers and sisters (cf. Nostra Aetate, nn. 1-3). 

Dialogue between Believers of All Religions 

4. Jn this age the Church of Jesus Christ experiences a profound 
need to enter into contact and dialogue with all these religions. 
She pays homage to the many moral values contained in these religions, 
as well as to the potential for spiritual living which so deeply marks 
the traditions and the cultures of whole societies. What seems to 
bring together and unite, in a particular way, Christians and the 
believers of other religions is an acknowledgment of the need for 
prayer as an expression of man’s spirituality directed towards the 
Absolute. Even when, for some, he is the Great Unknown, he 
nevertheless remains always in reality the same living God. We 
trust that wherever the human spirit opens itself in prayer to this 
Unknown God, an echo will be heard of the same Spirit who, knowing 
the limits and weakness of the human person, himself prays in us 
and on our behalf, “expressing our plea in a way that could never 
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be put into words” (Rom 8:26). The intercession of the Spirit of 
God who prays in us and for us is the fruit of the mystery of the 
Redemption of Christ, in which the all-embracing love of the Father 
has been shown to the world. 

5. All Christians must therefore be committed to, dialogue with 
the believers of all religions, so that mutual understanding and colla¬ 
boration may grow; so that moral values may be strengthened; so 
that God may be praised in all creation. Ways must be developed 
to make this dialogue become a reality everywhere, but especially in 
Asia, the continent that is the cradle of ancient cultures and religions. 
Likewise the Catholics and the Christians of other Churches must 
join together in the search for full unity, in order that Christ may 
become ever more manifest in the love of his followers. The divisions 
that still exist between those who profess the name of Jesus Christ 
must be felt as an incentive to fervent prayer and to conversion of 
heart, so that a more perfect witness to the Gospel may be given. 
Christians will, moreover, join hands with all men and women of 
good will who share a belief in the inestimable dignity of each human 
person. They will work together in order to bring about a more just 
and peaceful society in which the poor will be the first to be served. 
Asia is the continent where the spiritual is held in high esteem and 
where the religious sense is deep and innate: the preservation of this 
precious heritage must be the common task of all. 

The Problems of Asia 

Poverty 

6. In recalling the great spiritual and religious tradition? of Asia, 
and in urging fraternal collaboration among all its inhabitants, 

1 would also address the problems that still face the many nations 
of Asia and the continent as a whole. Economic difficulties and the 
persisting need for more rapid and wholesome development have 
rightly preoccupied your leaders and your peoples. Poverty still 
weighs heavily on large groups and classes in many countries. Not 
only are there wide contrasts in the social and economic situation of 
different nations, but also within individual countries great numbers 
of people still lack the basic minimum that is necessary for human 
beings to live in dignity and to take part in the advancement of their 
own community. Hunger is still a tragic reality for many parents and 
children, as is the lack of decent housing, health care and educational 
facilities. Great efforts have been made, various models have been 
applied, new ideologies have been adopted, but the results have not 
always been satisfactory. In some areas economic progress has not 
been accompanied by an improvement in the quality of life; sometimes, 
in fact, it has unfortunately obscured important and essential values. 

Centres of Decision 

7. Many factors have contributed to this state of affairs, factors 
that operate inside the different communities as well as elements that 
are imposed from the outside. Today more than ever before, one is 
aware of the fact that it is not possible to explain the problems of 
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developing countries satisfactorily by merely pointing to insufficient 
or delayed scientific and technological progress in comparison with 
the advanced or industrialised countries. It must also be acknow¬ 
ledged that the industrialised world has often imposed by force its own 
centres of decision or life-style, and has thus caused a disorganization 
of the very structures and possibilities of the less advanced nations. 

International Solidarity 

8. Justice and equity demand that each nation and the inter¬ 
national community as a whole assume their part of responsibility for 
the development of Asia in true international solidarity. Such soli¬ 
darity is based on the fact that all peoples have equal dignity and 
together constitute a community of worldwide dimensions. In order 
to respect this solidarity, hard decisions will have to be taken, and 
the necessary structures will have to be created that will bring about 
a new order of international relations as a condition for the true 
development of all nations. All nations have a claim on international 
solidarity, but the nations whose very dignity and existence is threa¬ 
tened have a special claim and a priority right to international solidarity. 

Development 

9. Above all, the true nature of the the development process 
must be understood. Development is not a state of things achieved 
once and for all. Development is a long process, difficult and un¬ 
certain at times, whereby each nation assumes the management of its 
own affairs and obtains the means necessary to ensure that all indi¬ 
viduals and communities have full chances of existence and growth. 
True development depends on the personal commitment of the men 
and women that compose the community. Structures are certainly 
important, but they can cither support or destroy people. Structures 
must therefore always be put at the service of man, for they exist only 
for man, and are in constant need of adaptation in order to serve 
effectively the cause of human advancement. 

10. From the humblest rural labourer to the person in a high 
position of responsibility, all men and women must be conscious of 
the common good and strive to promote common progress in social 
and economic development. In this context, I would like to insist 
on the importance of creating worthy employment for all, and likewise 
on the importance of fostering a true understanding of the meaning 
of work, In the agricultural sector, as well as in industry and service- 
related employment, a man's work enables him to share in the de¬ 
velopment process, and also enables him to discharge the duties that, 
out of love, he assumes for the members of his family. Human labour, 
while promoting social and economic development, must also promote 
the total well-being and true advancement of the human person. 

Peace 

11. In order to succeed, the development of nations must take place 
in an atmosphere of peace. I cannot address myself to you, peoples 
of Asia, without touching upon this most important issue, for peace 
is the necessaiy condition for every nation and people if they are to 
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live and develop. My heart is heavy when I think of the many parts 
of your continent where the sound of war has not yet died down, 
where the people involved might have changed, but not the reality 
of war, where weapons alone are thought to provide security, or 
where brother fights against brother in order to redress real or alleged 
injustices. Asia has not been spared the lot of many other parts of 
the world where peace — true peace in freedom, mutual trust and 
fraternal collaboration—still remains but a dream. Too many men, 
women and children on Asian soil suffer and die; too many families 
are disrupted or forced to flee their homes and villages; too much hate 
still creates sorrow and destruction. I shall not cease to raise my 
voice to plead for peace. As I have constantly done in public appeals 
and in private conversations with the leaders of the world, so now 
again I beseech each and every one to respect the values and rights 
of peoples and nations. 

To the Christians of Asia 

12. I cannot finish without sending a heart-felt greeting to my 
brothers and sisters in the Christian faith, to all those with whom 1 
confess the name of Jesus Christ, and, in particular, to those whom 
I love as the members of the Church that 1 have been called to guide 
and serve. To all the Catholic Bishops, priests, religious and lay men 
and women 1 say: the Lord be with you ! Pax Domini sit semper vobis- 
cum ! The Church has been present in Asia from her very beginning, 
and you are the successors of the early Christians who spread the 
Gospel message of love and service throughout Asia. In many parts 
of this continent you are small in number, but in every country the 
Church has taken root. In the members of his Church — in you 
Christ is Asian. 

13. Christ and his Church cannot be alien to any people, nation 
or culture. Christ’s message belongs to everyone and is addressed 
to everyone. The Church has no worldly designs, no political or 
economic ambitions. She wants to be, in Asia as in every other part 
of the world, the sign of the merciful love of God, our common Father. 
The Church’s mission is to proclaim Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin 
Mary, as the eternal Son of God and Saviour of the world; to bear 
witness to his sacrificial love; to render service in his name. Like 
Christ, her Teacher, the Church desires the well-being of all humanity. 
Wherever she is, the Church must sink her roofs deeply into the 
spiritual and cultural soil of the country, assimilate all genuine values, 
enriching them also with the insights that she received from Jesus Christ, 
who is “the way and the truth and the life” (Jn 14: 6) for all humanity. 
The Church’s members will be at one and the same time good Chris¬ 
tians and good citizens, making their contribution to the building up 
of the society of which they are full members. They will want to be, 
in every society, the best sons and daughters of their homeland, 
working unselfishly in collaboration with the others for the true 
good of the country. 

The Church does not claim any privileges; she wants only to be 
free and unimpaired in pursuing her own mission. The principle oi 
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freedom of conscience and of religion is enshrined in the laws and 
customs of most of the nations. May it effectively guarantee to all the 
sons and daughters of the Catholic Church the free and publio pro¬ 
fession of their faith and their religious convictions. This also 
entails for the Church the possibility of freely establishing educational 
and charitable programmes and institutions; moreover, these activities 
will benefit the interests of society as a whole. Christians see it 
indeed as their task to contribute to the safeguarding of sound morality 
in personal, family and social life. They see it as their duty to serve God 
in their brothers and sisters. 

14. As true sons and daughters of their nation, true children of 
Asia, Christians give an eloquent testimony to the fact that the Gospel 
of Christ and the teaching of the Church flourish in the hearts and 
consciences of the people of every nation under the sun. 

Many are the men and women who have testified to this truth 
by laying down their lives for the sake of Christ in different places of 
the Asian continent. They did this in the same way as others before 
them did, during the first centuries of Christianity in Rome, or in the 
course of two millennia in different places around the world. 

My present pilgrimage in Asia is intimately bound to the Chris¬ 
tian witness of faith given by the Japanese martyrs. The Church 
honours them with the conviction that the sacrifice of their lives will 
help to obtain salvation and, peace, faith and love for all the people 
of this continent. 

Conclusion 

15. My final word is a prayer for Asia. Upon the Heads of 
State and the Governments of Asia, I invoke wisdom and strength, 
that they may lead their nations towards full human well-being and 
progress. Upon the leaders of the religions in Asia, 1 invoke assistance 
from on high, that they may always encourage believers in their quest 
for the Absolute. 1 pray that the parents and children of Asia will 
grow in love for each other and in service to their fellow-citizens. 
And I commend to the Almighty and Merciful God the dignity and 
destiny of every man, woman and child on this continent — the 
dignity and destiny of all Asia ! 
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Christian Faith 

An Introduction to Christian Faith. By 
Walter Kasper. London, Burns and 
Oates, 1980. Pp. x-210. £ 8.95. 

This book contains a series of ten 
lectures on the theology of Faith, arti¬ 
culated in contemporary language, 
originally delivered to a mixed audience 
including students of theology in Monster 
and Tubingen. It is a first rate exposi¬ 
tion of the essentials of the treatise of 
faith, remarkable for its synthetic quality 
and its balanced outlook, neither con¬ 
servative nor radical, as would be expected 
of the Tubingen professor of dogmatic 
theology. He moves at ease, with dis¬ 
cernment and open sympathy, among the 
many trends of theological thought in 
today’s pluralistic world, and helps us 
to perceive what they contribute to the 
traditional understanding of faith. The 
book is modern — and, of course, 
Western. It is destined for the German¬ 
speaking public (it was first published 
m German in 1972) and the biblio¬ 
graphical references are largely from 
German theology. (The English trans¬ 
lations of works are not always mentioned 
in this edition.) In India we would give 
more importance to the relation of the 
Christian faith to other faiths, but even 
as they are these lectures will be en¬ 
lightening and help educated Christians 
to come to a deeper understanding of 
their faith. Unfortunately the trans¬ 
lation is in many places so obtuse that 
many will probably abandon the reading 
after a short attempt. They will be the 
losers for it. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 


History of Religion 

A History of Religious Ideas. Volume 
I: From the Stone Age to the Elcusinian 
Mysteries. By Mircea Euade. London, 
Collins, 1979. Pp. xvii-489. £ 12. 

This is the first of a masterful three 
volume summary of the history of 
religions that Eliade planned as a crown¬ 
ing effort of a life-time of study, research 
and teaching. Here we see Eliade at his 


best: his universal vision, his attention 
to detail, his historical sense, his abiding 
faith in man, a sense of proportion in 
handling a vast amount of material, his 
familiarity with the available literature, a 
gift of narration that keeps the interest 
unflagging. Eliade takes the reader from 
the beginnings of human history to the 
age of the Greek mysteries, scanning in 
one sweep India, the Middle East and 
Europe. Showing how religion has been 
a constantly present dimension of man's 
life, he highlights the link between the 
development of religious ideas and the 
growth of civilization. The thread that 
runs through the volume and keeps it 
together is chronological and not syste¬ 
matic. The development is not organic 
except in a global sense. Eliade seeks 
to highlight creative periods that are 
significant to the growth of religious 
ideas. The impression that one retains 
at the end is that the quest for meaning 
has been there from the beginnings of 
human history, that in this quest man 
always felt himself to be a part of the 
cosmos, that the mysteries that kept his 
constant attention were life and death, 
that he imaged his meanings in arche¬ 
typal symbols and myths, that he parti¬ 
cipated in the cosmic process through a 
variety of rituals. 

Though the effort is of encyclopaedic 
proportions. Eliade does not attempt 
to be exhaustive, but significant. His 
interest is not anthropological, but reli¬ 
gious. Starting from the stone age he 
takes us successively to Mesopotamia, 
Ancient Egypt, the Indus Valley, Canaan, 
Ancient Israel, the Vedic times and the 
Upanishadic quest of the Indo-Europeans, 
Ancient Greece, the Iran of Zarathustra, 
the period of the kings and the Prophets 
in Israel, and finally the age of the 
rediscovery of Dionysus. For each 
period, making use of archeological and 
literary evidence, he narrates the main 
myths, evokes the great religious figures, 
describes the principal rituals, gives 
cross-cultural references. In this way he 
has elucidated the major contributions to 
the history of religious ideas and beliefs. 

This is not a book for the general 
reader. It is rather a text for the serious 
student. That is the reason why the 
author has given a hundred pages of 
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critical and annotated bibliographies 
according to the order of topics treated 
in the book. There is also a detailed 
index at the end. 

One would probably wonder to-day 
whether a history of religious ideas can 
still be written without some reference 
to the socio-political and economic 
context. Secondly, one would ask 
whether the development of religious 
ideas in a particular tradition — that of 
India, for example — would not be more 
significant. Similarities notwithstanding, 
is a universal history truly meaningful? 
Thirdly, one misses the rich symbolic 
worlds brought to light by modern an¬ 
thropological research in Africa and 
America. In a history strongly cons¬ 
tructed around typology each tribe can 
obviously be fitted in somewhere. But 
one could ask: where does the typology 
come from, and what are the presuppo¬ 
sitions? Perhaps, it is presumptuous to 
raise such questions without having in 
hand all three volumes. In his preface 
Eltade tells us not to lose sight of the 
rofound and indivisible unity of the 
istory of the human mind. This is the 
perspective that holds the book together. 
He promises too that “its importance for 
the future of our discipline will become 
manifest in the last chapter of the third 
volume" (p. xvi). Let us wait and see. 

M. Amalaixjss, S.J. 


Rituals and Sacraments 

A Theological Evaluation of Non- 
Christian Rites. By Nihal Abeyasinoha. 
Bangalore, Theological Publications in 
India, 1979. Pp 250. Rs 15. 

Fr Abeyasingha has ^iven us a timely 
study exploring the salvific value of non- 
Christian rituals. With the open 
attitude of the Second Vatican Council 
to non-Christian religions and with the 
increasing interest in inculturafion, any 
attempt at clarifying such issues is most 
welcome. The specific approach the 
author has adopted is to study the 
relation between faith and its external 
expression in the economy of salvation 
according to the law of nature, and to 
see whether It offers any elements for an 
evaluation of non-Christian rituals. 

His search proceeds in three stages. 
In a first part he summarizes the opinion 
of the scholastics, chiefly of the middle 
ages. - Then he goes on to document the 
changing perspectives after the Second 
Vatican Council. Finally he offers his 
own assessment, after an excellent sum¬ 
mary of parts one and two. 
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The universal salvific will in virtue of 
which God provides suitable means to 
everyone according to his need and 
situation is affirmed by all. The need for 
faith is also stressed by ait. This faith, 
as regards the mystery of Christ, may be 
only implicit. That this faith can find 
expression in various external forms is 
also accepted by many, though the link 
between faith and its expression has been 
variously explained. I shall not attempt 
to su mmarize the rich and detailed docu¬ 
mentation of the author. 

While the Scholastics were under the 
impression that the Christian faith was 
sufficiently proclaimed all over the world, 
the expansion of the 16th century showed 
the massive presence of the non-Christian 
religions. With the Second Vatican 
Council came a positive appreciation of 
non-Christian religions as the concrete 
historical ways in which the non-Christian 
lives his relationship to God. One also 
accepts more readily today that while 
non-Christian riles may contain ‘errors’, 
Ihe practices of the Christians too need 
reform, so that what is ultimately im¬ 
portant is the intcntionality of the faith 
expressed in the external acts of worship. 
With this background the author con¬ 
cludes: “In the case of a man using a 
non-Christian rite, by that very use, he 
sets himself in interaction with the 
religious community who offers him the 
rite, the original moment when that 
community was constituted a believing 
community and the belief system of the 
community. From within these inter¬ 
acting relations he gives expression to his 
attitude of surrender to the divinity in 
faith and worship. Acceptance of the 
limitations imposed by the rite, even with 
its deficiencies, should not be looked on 
merely as a negative factor, but also as 
affording him the possibility of actuating 
the inlcntionality that lies behind every 
true act of supernatural faith 1 * (p. 
237). 

The statement is clear and nuanced. 
The author is open. But I feel that he is 
not open enough. He seems to have all 
the elements, and yet.... May be he is 
hindered by opinions like the one ex¬ 
pressed forcefully in the foreword by 
C. Vagaggini raising the spectre of 
syncretism. The author accepts that 
implicit faith need not be exclusively 
interior and private, but can find ex¬ 
pression in ritual. But the other religion, 
as such, seems to remain a human effort, 
pre-Christian in principle, if not in fact. 

I wonder whether the argument should 
not be the other way round, proceeding 
to a positive appreciation of the ritual 
from the positive role, however limited. 
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of the religions in the universal plan of 
God. M. Amaladoss, S.J. 

Rituals sad Sacraments is Indian 
Religions. Edited by Clarence O. 
McMullen. Delhi, ISPCK, 1979. 
pp. 144. Rs 20. 

The papers that comprise this book 
were presented at a Seminar on “The 
Meaning and Significance of Rituals and 
Sacraments” at the Christian Institute of 
Sikh Studies, Batata. Representatives 
from Hinduism, Christianity, Sikhism and 
Islam examined the rituals of their own 
religion from different points of view, 
historical, theological and sociological. 

A preliminary paper attempts to clarify 
the difference between the sociological 
and theological approaches to ritual. 
This clarification seems not to have been 
understood by the participants since the 
sociological papers often offer nothing 
more than an analysis of the social impli¬ 
cations of ritual. A similar distinction 
between ritual and sacrament, defining 
the latter as ‘means of grace’, is an im¬ 
position of a Christian preoccupation on 
the seminar. 

The history of the Hindu rituals deals 
descriptively only with the Vedic period 
and the Dharma Sastras. The theological 
paper, after listing in one page the ideas 
behind the evolution of samskaras, goes 
on to describe some of the samskaras, like 
initiation and marriage, and to explain 
their meaning. It would have been bet ler 
if the ideas listed had been developed a 
little more. The sociological paper 
includes references to tantric and smartha, 
besides vcdic (srauta) rituals. 

In the section on the Christian sacra¬ 
ments the contribution offering ‘a biblical 
perspective’ says little about the Bible. 
The theological paper is mostly historical. 
The author would have done well to 
elaborate the personal statement he has 
outlined on pp. 75-76. The views of the 
Roman Catholic Church are summarized 
in the term ‘ex opere operate’ understood 
in a magical sense; there is no awareness 
of current Catholic theology on the 
sacraments. 

The group of papers on Sikhism is 
more satisfactory. The historical paper 
traces the development of the rituals of 
Sikh religion. The theological paper 
describes well the mediation of the divine 
Word and of the Sacrament of the 
Nectar in relating the devotee to the 
Transcendent. 

Islam is represented by a single paper 
which describes its religious practices. 

The introduction lists the themes that 
figured in the discussions occasioned by 
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the papers; the need for ritual, the 
possible degeneration of ritual, the way 
the rituals are effective, and change in 
ritual occasioned by cultural or doctrinal 
developments. M. Amaladoss, S.J, 

Christian Zen 

Christian Zen. By William Johnston, 
Dublin , GiU and Macmillan, 1979. 
Pp. 134. £ 2.75. 

This is a reprint of an easy initiation to 
Zen meditation for Christians written in 
1971. It has a ring of authenticity 
coming from someone who speaks from 
personal experience. The book is 
pervaded by a spirit of openness and 
dialogue. The author shows how the 
objectless contemplation, the absence of 
dualism in experience, the importance of 
body posture, breathing and rhythm, the 
prayer of simplicity leading to quiet, the 
paradoxical formulations of truths like the 
Koans, themysteric and cosmic Christ that 
transcends his historical manifestation and 
the importance of direction are all tra¬ 
ditional elements of Christian mystical 
prayer and can and should be redis¬ 
covered, with the help of Zen. if necessary. 
These lead to a release of psychic power 
that is called conversion in the Christian 
tradition. The author also suggests ways 
of Christianizing the atmosphere of Zen 
practice. An appendix describes the 
various postures for meditation, while a 
post-script offers a small do-it-yourself 
manual. A reassuring book for those 
Christians who arc afraid to confront 
Zen directly. M. Amaladoss, S.J. 

Incarnation and Art 

The Art of God Incarnate. Theology 
and Image in Christian Tradition. By 
Aidan Nichols, O.P., London, Darton 
Longman and Todd, 1980. Pp. 180. 
£ 7.50. (Available from Examiner 

Press Bookshop, 35 Dalai Street, 
Bombay 400023.) 

Can artistic experience be a model that 
helps us to probe deeper into the mys¬ 
teries of faith and to experience a God 
who is incarnate? The authof jd^pws in 
this book that it can. “Whif •»tealbr 
indispensable in testing the character of 
theological faith is a convincing range of 
comparison in ordinary human affairs, 
such as may throw light on the extra¬ 
ordinary human affair that is the 
incarnation of God in Christ.... In our 
experience of art we have such a range of 
comparison which can help us to make 
tense of the filth of the Church” (p. 2). 
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As a background to his thesis the 
author traces the theme of the “image of 
God" in the history of salvation. Though 
images are absent in the normative form of 
the religion of Yahweh, man himself, 
especially the prophet, is seen as the image 
of God. It is in this context that we have 
to sec Paul’s hymn to Jesus as the image of 
God, that makes visible in areal human life 
the transcendent God. This “appearing 
of a supreme image throws open the way 
for the creation of a theological art apt 
to serve as exegesis of this new situation 
of the embodied disclosure of God in 
man”(p.48). Theiconociasticmovemenl 
in the Church did not take seriously the 
humanity of Christ. 

After this historical exploration the 
author goes on to examine the relevance of 
art work as a model of divine disclosure. 
Art is not merely a matter of pleasant 
feelings. It is a part of our world that 
leads us beyond itself. In the words of 
Gadamer: ‘‘The power of the art work 
suddenly takes the person experiencing it 
out of the context of his life, and yet 
relates him back to the whole of his 
existence” (p. 100). This is why the art 
work seems the ideal revelatory medium. 
Revelation is not adequately explained 
in terms of a historical event, or a fcorpus 
of doctrine, or a mystical experience, 
or an inter-personal relationship. 

The author proceeds lo sketch a 
Christology of the image: the love of God 
becomes visible in the self-giving death of 
Christ. It is through the eyes of faith 
that one reaches out to the invisible 
through the visible, and this reaching 
out is both self-giving and trans¬ 
forming. 

An appendix on models and metaphors 
raises interesting methodologicalqueslions 
and stresses the usefulness of models and 
metaphors in theological exploration, 
though unfortunately the author under¬ 
stands theology in a limited way as a 
cognitive phenomenon. 

This is an interesting book. But it 
limits its own perspective by not suffi¬ 
ciently differentiating between the symbol, 
the art work and the biblical theme of the 
image of God. These are obviously 
linked — but are not the same. 

M. Amaladoss, S.J. 


Sacred Music 

Papal Legislation on Sacred Musk. 
95 A.D. to 1977 A.D. By Robert 
F. Hayburn. CoUegeville, Minnesota, 
The Liturgical Press, 1979. Pp. xiv-619. 
t 18.50. 
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The book is the outcome of years of 
research and strenuous efforts to unearth 
papal legislation on Sacred Music as far 
back as St Clement, the first successor of 
St Peter. In the early centuries we find 
some references in the writings of St 
Damasus, St Celestin, St Leo the Great. 
Of greater importance is the work of St 
Gregory the Great. Milestones in the 
history of legislation on Church music 
are the times of John XII, Trent, the 
nineteenth century and the Motu Proprio 
of St Pius X (1903). The historical 
setting of various norms is often most 
revealing both for the proper under¬ 
standing of the legislation and for its 
motivation. 

Four chapters deal specifically with the 
publication of Chant Books, viz. the 
Medicean, Ratisbon, Solesmes and the 
Vatican editions. The study of these 
editions brings to light not only the 
musical competence of the editors, but 
also the human interests, pressure tacticsor 
intrigue which found their way in these 
publications. Similarly, the legislation, 
which was meant to eliminate abuses in 
the use of liturgical music, has at times 
been influenced by human considerations. 
The basic principle, however, remained 
always the Church’s desire to safeguard 
the religious character of liturgical music, 
meant to foster devotion and prayer by 
creating an atmosphere of reverence, 
dignity and recollection. 

Development of musical art itself 
naturally brought with it new problems: 
“luxurious and lascivious singing” (p. 18), 
theatrical music “disguised as a Mass”, or 
profane “popular airs sung to the solemn 
and sacred words of the Tantum Ergo" 
(p.123).... 

Asa musician and a scholar ofliturgical 
music the author views with regret the 
results of the Constitution on the Sacred 
Liturgy of Vatican II, which “opened the 
door for radical changes in Church 
music. Emphasis on congregational parti¬ 
cipation and the introduction of verna¬ 
cular languages rather than Latin 
introduced a host of new problems. The 
result was an abundance of ‘instant 
music’ characterized by secular style and 
artistic shallowness. Often amateurs 
rather than trained musicians conducted 
the music and the result has been ques¬ 
tionable” (p. 397). Again he writes: 
“Almost everyone is making music in the 
churches, except trained musicians. Now 
one hears only unison singing, dull in 
style, and often secular in type and no 
different from that heard at ball games, 
football rallies, and picnics. The most 
serious aspect is the artistic sacrifice that 
has been needlessly made” (p. 408). This 
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view sounds too pessimistic, though there 
is much truth in it. One may wish and 
pray that today's incompetent composers 
and performers will have a deeper senseof 
respect for the liturgical function and 
greater consideration for the devotion and 
prayer of the congregation. 

The interest of the book is primarily 
historical; there is, however, also a 
pastoral interest when we consider the 
motivation of the greater part of the 
legislation. The Roman legislation on 
sacred music — the only one considered in 
ihe book — practically has been restricted 
to Western sacred music; however, the 
spirit underlying the legislation holds 
good for any other form as well. 

J. Volckaer r, S.J. 


Spiritual Renewal 

Reflections on the Beatitudes. By 

Simon Tugwell, O.P. London , Darton, 
Longman and Todd, 1980. Pp. x-180. 
£ 4.50. 

This is a deceptively unpresuming 
volume. A friend of mine returned 
it to me disappointed. He was looking 
for a scholarly treatment, and the second 
sentence of the book disclaims any 
“scientific exegesis”. Yet these reflec¬ 
tions are full of scholarship, exegetica! 
and otherwise, one indication of which 
fact is that thirty-five of its 180 pages 
contain the author’s notes, bibliography 
and double index. Yet it is not heavy 
reading; it is informative, inspiring and 
topical. Its sub-title, “Soundings in 
Christian Tradition”, is amply justified 
by Tugwell’s scholarly, yet cultured, 
weaving of doctors of the Church and 
mystics with poets and story-tellers of 
past and present. 

The aim of the author is to present 
the beatitudes as a starting point for 
understanding what it means to be a 
follower of Christ today. The problem, 
or “paradox", as Chesterton once put 
it, of Christianity is highlighted in the 
beatitudes: they call us to the heights 
of fulfilment by seeming to “canonise” 
just the opposite of success. The answer 
to the seeming contradiction is that the 
"kingdom of God" is essentially a gift 
to be received and not a goal to be 
realised. This idea comes out strongly 
in the first two beatitudes (according 
to Matthew's account): “It is really 
only the poor in spirit”, comments 
Tugwell, "who can, actually, have any¬ 
thing, because they are the ones who 
know how to receive gifts. For them, 
everything is a gift" (p. 27); and: “If 
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it is the meek, the helpless, the disabled 
who will inherit the earth, this is perhaps 
because the earth, God’s earth, the real 
earth, can be had on no other terms. 
It is a gift” (p. 37). 

The wisdom and ways of God con¬ 
tinually confound the “meaningful” and 
“relevant”, the tyrannji of achievement 
and competition, the compulsion for 
immediate and lasting solutions. 
Throughout the book, but especially 
in the final chapter, the spiritual and 
social dimensions of the beatitudes are 
underscored, but without the political 
overtones sometimes associated with 
them, for the peace and justice of 
Christ “involves breaking through the 
limited peace offered, or at least sought 
for, by factions and movements” (p. 
123). 

A fresh look at the beatitudes, but 
one deeply drawing upon traditional 
sources; provocative and enjoyable read¬ 
ing. A very good book... for the scholar 
and non-scholar alike 1 

J. Currie, S.J. 

Today’s Catholic. By F.dmund Flood. 
London, Darton Longman and Todd, 
1980. Pp. 118. £2.75. 

The book under review is Ihe intro¬ 
ductory volume to a new ‘Practical 
Theology Series’. In the post-conciliar 
Church, one often asks the question: 
Has the Council’s understanding of 
Christianity afTected the fife of the 
ordinary Catholic ? The book seeks 
to throw some fight on that question. 
The Council as an ccclesial event has 
called the Christian community to a- 
wake from winter and to enter the spring 
of spiritual renewal with a sense of hope 
and mission. One of the seminal ideas 
of the Council was that the Church is 
the People of God. God has called men 
to be a people and a community sent 
on mission to the world. Christians 
have yet to discover that they are the 
Church and that they are co-responsible 
for the total mission of the Church. In 
this connection the author mentions 
the basic Christian communities as one 
emerging sign of the discovery of the 
Church by people—a hope for the 
universal Church (Pope Paul V0- It 
is in small communities like these that 
individual Christians and families enter 
the process of becoming church. 

The author then briefly examines 
the complex issue of divorce and 
Christian life, stressing the new pastoral 
sensitivity to the situation of remarried 
divorcees, A hopeful sign in the post- 
conciliar Church is the renewed prayer 
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life of Christians. Flood points to 
prayer-groups, group liturgies and the 
increasing use of scripture iu prayer as 
so many manifestations of this renewal. 
The two chapters on “Christian Leader¬ 
ship” and “Today’s Catholic” are 
especially significant. The primary con¬ 
cern of leadership, says the author, is 
the life of the community in the Spirit. 
More and more, the hierarchy must 
consult with the laity, especially in the 
area of marital morality, before it arti¬ 
culates Catholic moral doctrine. The 
book will foster the post-Vatican re¬ 
newal; hopefully it may convince the 
sceptic that the Council has indeed 
been for the Church a new Pentecost. 

S. Arockiasamy, S.J. 


Social Change 

The Social Imperative. By Gregory 
Baum. New York! Ramsey, Paulis/ Press, 
1979. Pp. 254. S 6.95. 

The book is a collodion of articles 
written for different audiences; some arc 
Dopular in nature and others more 
learned. Some of the essays report on 
conferences: “The Christian Left at 
Detroit 1975", “Theology after Ausch¬ 
witz”, and "Political Theology in 
Canada". All are concerned with the 
“social imperative”, which they examine 
from different angles. As many theo¬ 
logians today, Baum too is engaged in 
the task of clarifying the “social im¬ 
perative” implicit in theGospel. Speaking 
of the impact of sociology on theology, 
he stresses that theologians and socio¬ 
logists must approach the object of their 
study from the angle of humanisation of 
life. 

In the essay entitled "Spirituality and 
Society", Baum examines the relationship 
of spirituality to four social ethoses: 
work ethic, consumerism, person growth, 
and emancipation. In his opinion, pos¬ 
sibilities for contemporary spirituality lie 
open in the first, the third and the fourth 
ethos. In unothcr essay the author 
rightly points out that classical sociology 
was marked by a critical humanism, 
opposed to the positivism of some con¬ 
temporary schools, which can still 
contribute today to Christian social 
longings. The essay on “Religion and 
Socialism” should be read together with 
the article on “The Christian Left, 
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Detroit 1975”, With which it shares a 
thematic unity, lo today’s context of 
dialogue even with non-believers, the 
article, “The French Bishops and Euro¬ 
communism”, will prove very useful. 
In h is commentary on the French Bishops’ 
Declaration on Marxism, Man and 
Christian Faith, Baum points out the 
conditions and limits of suds a dialogue. 
In the essay entitled “Nationalism and 
Social Justice”, he rightly remarks on the 
danger of nationalism absorbing the more 
important issue of social justice. The 
book will contribute to clarifying the 
“social imperative” that confronts all 
Christian Churches. 

S. Arockiasamy, S.J. 

The Reality in our Lives. By Cedric 
Rebulo, S.J. Bombay, Asian Trading 
Corporation, 1980. Pp. 139. Rs 17. 

The Old Testament prophet pointed 
out long ago that stubborn and hardened 
hearts make us blind to reality. The 
author of this collection of vignettes on 
India’s social plight attempts to remove 
the filters from the eyes of the educated 
rich by touching their hearts with con¬ 
crete case studies. “The Reality in our 
Lives aims at exposing the problem of 
poverty in all its exploitive dimensions 
so as to help the readers perceive, and 
perhaps go a little further and feel and 
taste at bone and marrow the unhappy 
plight of the poor and the oppressed.” 

Rebello has made an impressive col¬ 
lection of contemporary newspaper 
cuttings, magazine articles and Church 
documents to catalogue graphically the 
social sins of our times; hunger and 
malnutrition, casteism and untouchability, 
bonded and child labour, poor health 
and crowded slums, illiteracy and un¬ 
employment, prostitution, crime, begging 
.... The thirty-six short chapters are 
complemented by discussion questions, 
points for reflection and suggested acti¬ 
vities, to help the reader move from 
reflection to action, from knowledge to 
felt knowledge. 

A useful and timely book for students 
and teachers alike — for the classroom or 
for social awareness seminars and camps. 
Good, too, for any of us who feel smug 
and complacent about “the reality in our 
lives”; “Now the ears of my ears awake, 
and now the eyes of my eyes are 
opened !” J. Currie, S.J. 


See also pp. 282 , 292 
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Editorial 

While devoting a number of Vidyajyoti last year tc 
Christian dialogue, we noted that this dialogue has in the 
notoriously difficult; but we added that Muslims and 
in India seem to be in a privileged position to initiate a renewed 
mutual understanding between the two traditions. We welcomed 
the signs in the Indian Church of a heightened interest in Islam. 
This other issue on Muslim-Christian dialogue will, hopefully, 
contribute to widen this interest. 



There is no dearth in Christian periodicals of articles on Jesus 
in the Qur'an, but they are usually written by Christian scholars 
and, more often than not, apologetic in nature, if not controversial. 
Our leading article, here, is in another vein. Its Muslim author, 
M. Ali Merad, a specialist in modern Islamic thought, particularly 
of the reformist tendency, has for many years been engaged in 
Christian-Muslim dialogue. He is wejl-known for the openness and 
courage of his positions, wtiich go hand in hand with a deep sense of 
fidelity to Islam art! its spiritual heritage. This attitude is manifest 
in the present article. The author shows to what unique height 
Jesus is exalted in the Qur’an, stressing, moreover, the need for 
Muslims to remain open to further insights into the mystery of his 
person, not contained in their own tradition. 

"Social Justice in Islam” is the subject of the second article, 
by Fr Christian W. Troll. Between Islamic fundamentalism that 
would claim that the Qur’an contains the blue-print of a perfect 
social order and secularist tendencies prone to discredit it as having 
nothing to offer to modern society, Fr Troll critically but sympatheti¬ 
cally opts for a middle posture. Though the Qur’an and the Islamic 
tradition contain definite principles of social justice, these do not by 
themselves suffice to solve the problems of present-day society and 
need to be rethought in the light of a new historical consciousness. 

Sharafuddin Maneri of Bihar, the great Sufi Master of the 14th 
century, has remained little known to the English speaking public, 
even in India. The recent — and first — English edition, by Fr 
Paul Jackson, of the full text of The Hundred Letters is welcome. 
Besides a short presentation of the book, we publish a portrait of 
Sheikh Sharafuddin Maneri by his recent translator. 



Christ According to the Qur’an 

M. Ali Merad* 


Introduction 

C HRIST is one of the most eminent figures presented by the 
Qur’an to the faith of believers. Apart from Muhammad, 
it is on Jesus, together with Moses and Abraham, that the 
light of Revelation is focused. These three names give in essence 
the Message of pre-Qur’anic writings. 

To Muslims, the figure of Christ is certainly the most fascinating 
among those in the Qur’an. But to the extent in which it evokes in 
Muslims an interest tinged with admiration, to the same extent it 
gives rise to questions which disturb them, as they seek to allay their 
desire to believe by the satisfaction of a better understanding. 

The climate, in which the Qur’anic image of Christ is presented, 
is marvellous at first but it becomes tragic: its effect on the Muslim 
is to jolt the peaceful faith with which he considers the other Prophets 
evoked in the Book. Christ is not one of the “Envoys of God” 
whose name can be simply mentioned with a pious invocation. It is 
a name filled at the same time with splendour and with mystery. 

For it is not enough to evoke the wonderful events of the Child 
Jesus, fruit of a miraculous conception in the virginal womb of Mary, 
the maiden from Palestine; or to recall the miracles he wrought as a 
sign of God’s almighty power. To them must be added first the 
tableau of the terrible events which preceded the end of his life on 
earth, then the glorious vision of his being taken up into Heaven. 

The exceptional destiny of Christ inspires the Muslims with 
exceptional sentiments, a reflection of which is to be found both 
In the naive reactions of the man in the street and in the learned 
commentaries of classical and modern writers. But it must be 
acknowledged straight away that Muslim commentaries do not shed 

, Merad, a Muslim of Algerian origin, is professor of Arabic literature 

and civilisation at the University of Lyon, France. The present article is the text 
of a public lecture given at the Pontifical Institute of Arabic Studies in April 3968 . 
The French original was published in Revue de I'Occidem Musuiman et <le la MMi- 
tirannee, 1968, pp, 79-94. 
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light on the figure of Christ in the way he deserves. The scholars 
who have spoken of Christ with loyal intent to understand the problem— 
and they are few and far between 1 —have found very few to follow 
them in such investigations. 

It is easy in any case to explain the great discretion which sur¬ 
rounds the name of Jesus among Muslim writers. With them it is 
more a question of a scruple than of any repugnance, for they are 
reluctant to commit the Muslims to a fruitless controversy with 
Christians or to plunge believers into the depths of delicate problems, 
which belong more or less to the realm of the Unknowable (ghayb ). 

This excessive discretion has resulted in a striking lack of Muslim 
exegesis with regard to Christ. There is uncertainty among some 
authors, 2 caused by the diversity of the versions adduced to interpret 
the same data; but this is not all. There is also the definite intention 
to adopt in principle an attitude of contestation and refutation to¬ 
wards Christianity. This often leads commentators to make summary 
statements, for in speaking of Christ they are more concerned to refute 
Christian dogmas than to see clearly what the problem of Christ is 
all about. 

Moreover, commentators usually start from the principle that 
what is given in the Qur’an is sufficiently explicit in itself and does not 
call for any long and patient work of exegesis. Hence it is that on 
many points relative to Christ, Muslim exegesis, whether traditional 
or of modern reformist authors, does not satisfy our desire for know¬ 
ledge. Our reflection about Christ in the Qur’an has brought us no new 
solution: it has simply enabled us to become aware of the exceptional im¬ 
portance of the problem and has led us to see in it a new dimension. 

Our intention is therefore only to expose the questions we have 
asked ourselves about Christ. To do this we will review the most 
important facts in the Qur’an which refer to “Jesus, son of Mary”: 
this will not be an essay in exegesis, but simply the result of a personal 
perusal of the Qur’an around the central theme of Christ. 

More often than not, we have simply kept to the text; occasionally 
we have tried to give an interpretation. We think it useful therefore 
to put forward here the few principles which have guided us in our 
interpretation. 

1. The Qur’an is taken in the way it is presented to the believer, 
namely, as revelation received “from the All-Wise, the Omniscient” 
(Q. 27, 6). 

1. As Ghazali (450-505/1058-1111) in his short treatise Al-radd at gamit. 

2. Notably TabarI <d, 310/922-923). 
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2. It announces the truth quite evidently (bayin) according to 
the usage of a “ correct ” Arabic language. 

3. It is complete in itself. In other words, nothing essential is 
omitted in the Book (Q. 6, 38). 

4. What remains unsaid in the Qur’an is to be explained neither 
by omission nor by ignorance. What it says is the truth. What it 
does not say, either is not the truth or is not indispensable for the 
establishment of the truth. 

5. There is a logic proper to the Qur’an. The statements made 
in it in different places, on a given subject, cannot be contradictory. 3 
Their diversity must not be cause 6f suprise: everything, in a certain 
way, concurs to give a more complete and more precise idea on some 
subject or other. 

6. The Qur’an therefore must be considered as a whole. Its 
diffeient parts complete one another, one part shedding light on the 
other. 

From these remarks it follows that the Synoptic examination of 
different Qur’anic passages, about a given subject, should lead to a 
coherent explanation of it. This is what we want to apply to the 
theme of Christ in the Qur'an. 

What Christ is Not 

The Qur’an contains a great deal about Christ. Some facts 
refer to the entourage of Jesus (Mary, John the Baptist, the Disciples, 
etc. . ..); others — and it is these which are of more particular interest 
to us — concern h's own person. The latter are in any case the more 
important references. 4 We will divide them into two categories: 
the first will contain statements; the second, negative formulations, 
expressed in a tone of contestation and of refutation. 

Before showing what Christ is in the Qur’an, we ought to clear 
the way by showing what he is not. Here then are the points which 
the Qur'an denies of Christ: 

1. Christ is not God himself, or rather God is not Christ himself 
(Q. 5, 17, 72). 

2. Christ is not a divinity outside of (or below) God (Q. 5, 116).® 

- - - ■ ,J * 

3. J*f,« (the Qur'an) had been from other than God, they would have found 
in it h)wj|t inconsistency" (Q. 4, 82). 

4; Christ is mentioned 37 times in the Qur’an, designated as Christ (11 times), 
as "Jesus, Son of Mary” (25 times), or as "her son” (of Mary) (once). 

5. Nor is his mother (ibid.). 
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3. Christ is aot the third person of a triad (Q. 5, 73, 116; 4,171).* 

4. Christ is not the Son of God (4, 171; 9, 30; 19, 35). 

5. Christ did not die a human death; he did not expire on the 
Cross, since, by an exceptional act of his Goodness, God took him 
from his executioners to raise him to himself (3, 55; 4/157, 158). 

We have here denials which are most often expressed in a categori¬ 
cal way: “They neither killed nor crucified him..“Those who 
say: ‘God is the Christ, son of Mary', are impious", etc.... Such a 
formulation leaves no place for doubt or interpretation. 

Nevertheless, some rare authors believed they could attenuate 
the bearing of these Qur’aaic negations about Christ. Thus, with 
regard to the divine filiation of Jesus, Ghazali was able to put forward 
that by a “special privilege" Christ received permission to make use 
of "theopathic locutions” of purely metaphorical value.’ 

The denial of the death of Christ on the Cross has also been 
attenuated by a broad interpretation of this Qur’anic text: “They did 
not kill him with certainty, yaqinan" (4, 156). 6 7 8 9 

But such an interpretation is outside our purpose. Moreover 
it is completely outside classical orthodox doctrine* and the doctrine 
of modern reformists. 10 In a word, all the Qur’anic denials are 
accepted by the orthodox majority in their immediate seme, by virtue 
of the linguistic evidence. 

Let us now give the affirmative statements of the Qur’an con¬ 
cerning Christ. These statements concern at times the identity of 
Christ, at times his nature. 

Identity of Christ 

The terms used in the Qur’an to designate Christ are not acci¬ 
dental, for there is a definite intention to teach what he is in truth 
and thereby to refute the idea of those who see the matter differently. 

6. Made up of God the Father, God the Son and the Mother of God, Mary 
(cf. Q. 5, 116; TabarI, Tafslr, Vol. 10, pp. 481-482. 

7. Cf. L. Massionon, “Le Christ dans les Evangiles selon Ghaz&ii”, pp. 526- 

527. For his part, ShahrastAm (479-548/1086-1153) gives an indication in this 
sense, in his Kit&b al-milal wa-l-nihat, Vol. I, p. 203: “Perhaps we have here a meta¬ 
phorical use of language”. 

8. On the doctrinal consequences of such an interpretation, cf. L. Massionon, 
“Le Christ dans tes Evangiles..op. cit., p. 534. 

9. Cf., for example, TabarI, Tafstr, Vol. 6, pp. 458, 460. 

10. Cf. R. Rida, Tafstr al-Manir, Vol. 6, p. 20, where he concludes thus: 
“In substance, all the versions reported by Muslims about Jesus —on him be 
salvation — are agreed about this, that Jesus escaped from those who wished his 
death, and that these killed someone else whom they took for him.’* 
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1. Christ is designated in the Qur’an by the terms Mastk, trans¬ 
lated “Messiah”, and 'Isd b. Maryam, Jesus, Son of Mary. 

a) The term masih is considered by classical authors, such as 

Tabari, sometimes as the arabic form of the Semitic term mSihd, a 
laudatory, honorific title, comparable to that of Siddiq (“the Truthful”), 
applied to the Caliph Aba Bakr. Masih would mean: “He who is 
blessed”; “the one who is the source of blessings”. At times the 
term is seen as a simple derivative of the arabic root which 

gives the idea of wiping, cleaning. The masih would be taken to 
mean: “the one who has been cleaned from every blemish, purified 
from every sin”. 11 

b) The name “Jesus Son of Mary” expresses the intention of 
calling to mind the human filiation of Christ, “Son of Mary” excluding 
ipso facto the name “Son of God”. 

2. Christ is presented as a prophet, nabi (19, 30), and as a “mes¬ 
senger of God”, rasul (4, 171); a “messenger to the Sons of Israel” 
(3, 48); a “messenger before whom the Messengers passed away” (5, 75). 

3. Christ is defined as “Servant of God”, ‘abd Alldh. According 
to the Qur’an, the first time, the Child Jesus intervened was to intro¬ 
duce himself thus: “Lo, I am God’s servant. God has given me the 
Book, and made me a prophet. Blessed He has made me, wherever 
I may be....” (19, 30-31). 

This tittle of ‘abd is an important one in the Qur’anic context. It 
places Christ in his state of dependence with regard to God and thereby 
helps to weaken the idea of his divinity. This relationship of dependence 
and of service is still more clearly marked in the following verses: 

Christ said: O Sons of Israel 1 Adore God, my Lord and your Lord r 
(5. 72). 

Christ will not disdain to be a servant of God, neither the angels who are 
near stationed to Him (4, 172). 

I only said to them what Thou didst command me: 'Serve God, my Lord 
and your Lord’ (5, 117). 

Said Jesus Son of Mary: ‘O God, our Lord, send down upon us a Table 
out of heaven...’ (5, 114). 

Prophet, Apostle of God, servant of God, these are titles which 
are applied in the Qur’an to many other prophetic figures. But Christ 
is more than that. Everything in the Qur’an inclines us to represent 
him as being above the common condition of men. Which brings us 
to the question of the nature of Christ. 


11. TabxrI, Tafstr, Vol. 6, p. 414. For an echo of this in the Qur’an, see 19, 32. 
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The Nature pf Christ 

The Qur’an says special stress on the exceptional destiny of Christ. 
It even shows that in a sense his history is as exceptional as Adam’s; 
both witness to the infinite wisdom and the infinite freedom of God: 
“of something it is enough for him to say: Be and the thiiig is” <Q M9). 

The exceptional creation of Christ calls forth a priori the idea 
of an exceptional nature. This being, produced miraculously in the 
virginal womb of his mother, as the effect alone of the Kalima (Word) 
of God, how can he be regarded as a human similar to others, as an 
earthly being, a mere mortal ( batar )? If he is not, as the Christian 
formula puts it, the “Word of God made flesh”, and if he is not 
exactly an ordinary being, what exactly is he ? 

We should note that the ambiguity of the Qur’anic vocabulary 
as applied to Christ is well suited to this kind of question. All the 
more so because Christian nations have sometimes contaminated Muslim 
thought, opening it up to perspectives which the Qur’anic texts would 
not perhaps authorize, if taken strictly in a literal sense. 

Since for the Qur’an Christ is not God, it could be thought that 
its intention is to present him simply as man, comparable in every¬ 
thing to other men. So we have first of all to examine the question of 
Christ’s humanity. 

Christ’s Humanity 

As we have seen, the Qur’an categorically denies divinity to 
Christ. From that we might be tempted to deduce that implicitly it 
states his puie and simple humanity. 

The classical commentators hold strictly to this point. For them 
the person of Christ cannot be distinguished from that of the other 
Prophets. His miraculous conception, his miracles, 1 * his elevation 
to God, are simply events which are intended to manifest vividly the 
almighty power of God and the infinite freedom of his work in 
creation. 

The Qur'an states that Christ is an apostle and apostles before 
him passed away (5, 75). He and his mother “both ate food” (ibid): 
in the language of the Qur’an, this is an image well suited to show 
that neither Jesus nor his mother was of angelic nature. 1 * 

12. Other prophets also received from God the power to work remarkable 
miracles. 

13. The divinity does not eat; nor do the angels. Cf. Q. 11, 70 which depicts 
Abraham’s fear in the presence of his guests (God’s messengers, angels), “their 
hands not reaching towards" the roasted calf be brought them. 
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From these few traits, can we state that the humanity of Christ 
is fully established in the Qur’an ? Things are not quite so obvious, 
the problem presents several difficulties, of which we will go over the 
most important. 

A. In the first place, there is the Miraculous Birth of Christ , which 
brings up the problem of his nature: purely human nature or purely 
spiritual ? Was Christ conceived “by virtue of the Kalima of God”, or is 
he “the Kalima of God” itself, the Word of God, the utterance of God ? 

The Qur’an states textually: “Jesus.. .was only the Messenger 
of God, and His Word that He committed to Mary, and a Spirit from 
Him” (4, 171). Elsewhere it is said: “When the angels said: ‘Mary, 
God gives thee good tidings of a Word from Him whose name is 
Messiah, Jesus, Son of Mary...” (3, 45). Classical commentators have 
wanted to reduce the significance of the term Kalima, and to see in it 
the equivalent of “command” or “divine order”, that is to say the 
“Be" ( Kun ). Others identify the Kalima with the divine message itself, 
committed to Mary by the angels. 14 

The text, it must be noticed, does not say: “Christ is only the 
apostle of God, born of His Kalima", but clearly: “the Apostle of God 
and His Kalima". In the second verse, it is not stated: “God gives thee 
good tidings of a child produced by His Kalima"-, but rather: “the 
good tidings of a Kalima from Him.” 

Thus, it would seem that the Kalima should be understood in the 
sense of the object itself of the good tidings. In other analogous 
circumstances, the Qur’an announces a child, ghuldm, in constructions 
identical with that of 3, 45, but in which the word ghuldm is used 
instead of Kalima. The following parallel can be established: 

When the angeis said: ‘Mary, And the Angels called to him 

God gives thee good tidings of a (Zachariah)...: ‘Lo, God gives thee 

Kalima from Him, whose name is good tidings of John...’ (3, 39). 

Messiah, Jesus, Son of Mary.. 

(3, 45). O Zachariah, We give thee good 

tidings of a boy, whose name is 
John... (19, 7). 

In Qur’anic language, a divine command is expressed by the word 
amr. 16 In the time of the Prophet, however, was there a special sense 
given to the word Kalima , modified in meaning to some extent because 
of Christian infiuencc 7 We cannot be sure but it is not improbable. 

B. But the word Kalima is not the only one which presents a 
difficulty. In the verse 4, 171, already quoted, there are three funda- 

14. Cf. Tabxr1 , Tafsir , Vol. 9, pp. 419, 421, 422, where personally he opts for 
the sense of “message” (risSia) and “announcement” ( khabar). 

15. Q. 2, 117. 
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mental references by Much Christ is defined: Apostle of Cod, Kalima 
of God, and a “Spirit from Him”. What is the exact meaning of this 
term r6h ? There are at least two senses given to it in the Qur’an: 

1. The Holy Spirit, the faithful Spirit, the Spirit: Qur’anic terms 
to designate the Archangel Gabriel, messenger of revelation. 14 

2. The other sense of r&h is applied to the Spirit in general, and 
is mostly construed with the suffix-Hi in relation to God, the whole 
expression being preceded by the preposition min, of; this corresponds 
to the expression: “of our Spirit”. 

But what does this expression mean exactly ? Have we here a 
spiritual principle, proceeding from God, as we say of the soul that 
it proceeds from God, that it is he who sends it to animate a human 
being ? Or can we see in it a reference to the very essence of the 
divine Being ? In this case the expression “of our Spirit” would allow 
us to understand that we have here a special relation to the person of 
God, not to say a sharing in the divine essence—something which 
is incompatible with the Muslim conception of pure unitarianism 
tawhid). 

The term ruh (Spirit) remains therefore somewhat obscure. 
Despite the current and actual usage of rilh- soul, the meaning of 
individual soul, it would seem, has to be ruled out, for in Qur’anic 
language, the individual soul is rendered by nafs : breath of life. 17 

Nevertheless, when in reference to the conception of Jesus, the 
Qur’an twice evokes the virginal womb of Mary, it says: “So we 
breathed into her of Our Spirit” (21, 91; 66, 12). This use should be 
compared with those applied to the creation of Adam: “When I. .. 
breathed My Spirit in him (fi-hi). .. .(15, 29; 38, P; 32, 9). 

Even supposing that Qur’anic usage tended to restrict the notion 
of r6h to the meaning of soul, there is again a problem in the fact that 
it never uses the word ruh in the undefined singular (a soul) 1 ", to mean: 
“We breathed into him of our Spirit”. 

No doubt there should be research into the notion of Soul in 
the religious conception of the Arabs, at the time of the Prophet, 
in order to ascertain to what extent the word nafs has the sense of soul, 
breath of life linked to the body (the way it is employed in archaic 
Arabic poetry would point towards this hypothesis), whereas rtih 
would indicate rather the spiritual, imperishable, immortal nature. 

16. Q. 2, 87, 254; 5, 110; 16, 2, 102; 26, 193; 70, 4; 47, 4; 78, 38. 

17. “O soul at peace, return unto thy Lord, well-pleased, well-pleasing! 
enter thou among my servants I Enter thou my Paradise” <89, 27-30). 

18. Except once (42, 152), in the sense of “messenger” (an angel). 
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But the existence in the Qur’an of the term nafs to indicate the 
immortal sould (89, 27-30), as pointed out above, does nothing to 
resolve the difficulty. The most we can admit is that the term ruh, 
applied to both Adam and Jesus and only to them, would suggest a 
spiritual nature infinitely more eminent than ordinary natures. 

By being constantly placed in conjunction with the name of God, 
the term r&h seems to indicate an exceptional sign, in which divine 
solicitude is wonderfully manifested. 

If the terms Kalima and ruh present difficulties, when we seek to 
define Christ’s nature, there is on the other hand another term which 
is not found in the Qur’an, a fact which cannot fail to raise questions. 19 
It is the term hashar (earthly mortal being). 

In fact, the Qur’an presents Christ as “a servant” of God (19, 30; 
4, 172), a name which is applied to men as well as to the angels “who 
are near stationed" to God ( muqarrabun: 4, 171). In the Qur’anic 
perspective, the term ‘abd seeks to affirm a condition of dependence 
with regard to God. Contrary to ordinary usage, the term “'abd 
expresses, not the notion of/’humanity” but of service of God. 

But if we consider the condition of the Prophets in the Qur’an, 
wc see that nearly always there is a reference to their state of being 
carnal men. For in the Qur’an the term bashar is distinctly applied to 
earthly humanity, in opposition to the world of spirits. 21 ’ Thus, for 
instance, the Prophet Muhammad declares several times, as far as he 
is concerned, that he is only a man like other men, and ordinary mortal 
(17, 93; 18, 110; 41, 6). 

In this respect, it is remarkable that at no time is the term bashar 
applied to Christ. And yet, it seems obvious that this would have 
been the best argument to weaken the notion of Christ’s divinity and 
to put him forward under the guise of an ordinary mortal. 

The Qur'an only indicates what is to be taken as formal teaching; 
it never descends to the level of mere anecdote. In view of the mira¬ 
culous birth of Jesus of his spiritual nature ( Kalima , ruh), of his 
exceptional end, how could he have been presented as an ordinary man ? 
On the contrary everything in the Qur’an points to the fact that 
Christ is seen as an exceptional event in the history of the world, an 
event pregnant with exceptional meaning. 


19. Silence in the Quc’anic text on some points cannot be seen as fortuitous; 
there are some terms whose absence from the Qur’an creates problems. See, on 
this matter, the suggestions of M. R. Brunschvig, “Simples remarues negatives 
sur le vocabulaire du Coran”, in Studio hlamica 5 (1956), pp. 19-32. 

20. Q. 15, 28; 25, 54; 38, 71-72; 15, 33. 
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Although it is impossible to define the exact sense of the words 
Kalima and r&h as applied to Christ (unless the Qur'anic meaning is 
modified according to Christian thinking), and although it is also 
impossible to decide what bearing to give exactly to the fact that the 
term bashar is not used in the account of the life of Jesus according 
to the Qur’an, what we can retain is that an incomparable lesson 
emerges from his life. 

An exceptional divine work, an exceptional messenger, favoured 
in all things by God, Christ witnesses to an exceptional divine concern. 
Through all that the Qur’an has to say about Jesus, we cannot fail to 
recognize an unquestionable convergence: everything it says leads to 
a declaration of Christ’s surpassing greatness. 21 

Christ's Surpassing Greatness 

We have just seen the difficulties raised by the terms Kalima and 
ruh , as important elements which make known and clarify the reality 
of Jesus, even if they do not decide his meaning. While refraining 
from giving to the Qur’anic terms a too precise meaning, which we would 
perhaps be unable to verify, we cannot deny that they bear an excep¬ 
tional message: for in the Qui’an no other being is said to be Kalima 
of God, r&h of God. 

But, over and above this fact, which no doubt is felt rather than 
worked out in detail, intuitive rather than discursive, wc find many 
a reference in the Qur’an on which to base the statement that Christ 
is of surpassing greatness. 

1. The Qur’an state that the Envoys differ in rank (2, 253). It 
mentions in a special way Moses (“to whom God spoke”) and Jesus, 
Son of Mary, to whom God gave “clear signs”, bayyin&t (2, 253; 43, 
63), and whom he assigned by the Holy Spirit, r&h al-qudus (2, 87, 253). 

2. Christ is an Envoy to whom God conferred an eminent prestige 
(wajihan) in this world and in the next (3, 45). This term, according 
to all commentators, implies holiness in the one it qualifies and the 
grace of intercession. 

3. He is quoted among those who are “near stationed”, the 
int mate associates of the Lord, maqarrabun (3, 45). Archangels are 
similarly designated by this term. 

4. To him alone are attributed acts such as to create (yakhluq), 
and to bring to life the dead (yuhyi )— by the leave of God, of course 

21. Similarly is affirmed the surpassing greatness of the Virgin, in relation to 
all other women in creation (3, 42). 
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(3, 49). But to receive such attributes — not accorded to the other 
Prophets — places Christ above the ordinary condition of the “Envoys 
of God”, and raises him to a level never attained by other men. 

There is certainly no question here of a share in the sovereign 
freedom of God or of participation in the Omniscience of the Creator.® 
There is no question even of God associating Christ in his work in the 
world, but simply an indication that a mission has been confided 
(taklif) to him—an extraordinary mission, without precedent in the 
history of mankind. 

In it can be seen a supreme grace of God, a crowning privilege 
( Ikhtlsds ),** accorded to Christ; a grace and privilege which confer on 
him a surpassing dignity. But this Qur’anic exaltation of Christ can 
also be interpreted as a form of glorification of the whole of the human 
race.** In giving to Jesus this divine mission on earth, God has, in 
the person of Christ, “honoured” the Children of Adam (17, 72) to a 
supreme degree. 

The affirmation of Christ’s surpassing greatness attains its crown¬ 
ing point in the Qur’anic account of his end on earth. 

yf 

The Mystery of Christ's Death 

As we have seen above, the Qur’an states categorically that Christ 
did not die on the Cross and that God raised him to himself. This 
elevation of Christ to Heaven leaves us with a problem, or rather with 
a mystery. How was he "raised to God”? Was Christ’s ascension 
physical, and therefore real, or was it simply spiritual ?* 5 

The linguistic evidence leaves us in no doubt as to the denial by 
the Qur’an of Christ’s death on the Cross and the affirmation of his 
elevation to Heaven. Some commentators have tried to give an intelli¬ 
gible meaning to this elevation: it would have been during his sleep that 
Christ was taken up to Heaven, God wishing in this way to make it easier 
for him to pass from his earthly condition to his new heavenly condition.* 0 

It is not incumbent on us to discuss such an interpretation. But 
let us consider simply the moral and spiritual bearing of the Qur’anic 
teaching about the "death of Christ”. 

22. Addressing God, Chris! says; “Thou knowesl it, what is within my soul, 
and 1 know not what is within Thy Soul” (2, 105; 3, 74). 

23. *\ . .God singles out for His mercy whom He will” (2, 105, 3, 74). 

24. Cf. Q. 17, 72: “We have honoured the children of Adam... and preferred 
them greatly over many of those we created.” 

25. Mutatis mutandis, this is the same problem as the ascension of Muhammad 
(Q. 17, I); with this difference that for Christ it was a definitive ascension and the 
end of his earthly life. 

26. Q. 39, 42 provides a basis for such an interpretation. 
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1. The elevation of Christ to Heaven is a gratuitous-act of the 

Almighty, Who is free to act as he will in his creation. Such a state- 
ment creates no difficulty for a Muslim, to whom the notion of mystery 
is more familiar than is generally realized. 17 ; 

2. The denial of the death of Christ is in perfect line with the logic 
of the Qur’an and with the constant elements of its teaching. In this 
respect, the position of Muslim orthodoxy is unquestionably more 
justified in the Qur’an than the doctrine common to the Ismailis. Eor 
this latter doctrine tests on the notion of redemption, which does not 
appear clearly in the Qur’an and would be rather of Christian inspi¬ 
ration- The orthodox doctrine on the contrary is based on the Qur'anic 
teaching as a whole, which sets out to affirm the final triumph of hope, 
despite every trial. 

If one takes the biblical account narrated in the Qur'an (for 
example. Job, Moses, Joseph, etc...) or the episodes which recall the 
history of the beginnings of Islam, it appears clearly that these accounts 
do not set out to establish or to re-establish historical truths. Most 
of them do no more than recall a historical schema, as a necessary 
framework for moral instruction. For these accounts arc given in the 
Qur’an simply for their edifying value, for their value as examples. 
They tend, all of them, to affirm a sort of “custom of God” (sunnat 
Alldh), the final triumph of faith over the forces of evil and adversity, 
both of which are the supreme form of trial (fitna) for the believer. 
For, in the Qur’an, everything is aimed at convincing the believer that 
he will experience victory over the forces of evil which assail and 
torment him, and which for a time seem to get the better of his strength 
and of his hope. 78 

In such a perspective the death of Christ would have been in 
contradiction with the constant doctrine of the Qur’an. Moreover, 
this hypothesis would have been in disagieement with all the Qura’nic 
facts, referring directly or indirectly to the history of Christ; for 
Christ’s death on the Cross would have meant the triumph of his 
executioners, whereas the Qur’an unquestionably affirms their failure. 


27. Reacting against a particular type of classical exegesis, which seeks to give 
an intelligible content to every Qur'anic text, the reformist exegete tends to reinstate 
the notion of mystery in the religious thought of Islam, affirming that, with regard 
to many Qur’anic statements, the only attitude of mind suitable to the Muslim is 
that of tafivid and tasKm, namely, a confident adhesion to the sacred text, without 
previous recourse to a motivated opinion about the text itself. 

28. The famous Qur’anic formula is well-known: “So truly with hardship 
comes ease, so truly with hardship comes ease” (94,5-6). Muslims often pronounce 
this formula in difficult circumstances to give each other comfort and motives for 

hope. It met close to the notion of fardi ba*d aJrsbiddah (deliverance from 
anguish), which has been developed in many famous works of literature. 
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a) When Jesus felt that the final trial was near at hand, he sought 
among his entourage those who would sustain him, devote themselves 
to God with him. The disciples responded to his appeal: they put 
themselves forward as “God's helpers” (3, 52, 61). But God never 
abandoned his helpers (22, 40). 

b) In the account of the final trial, the Qur’an has this to say of 
the enemies of Christ: They schemed (against Jesus); but God foiled 
their schemes. God is stronger than those who scheme (3, 54); which 
implies that their saturnine designs could not succeed. 

c) Finally, those who pretend that Christ was killed and died a 
human death are formally contradicted. For the Qur’an such a 
statement is equivalent to blasphemy: “Impious are those who say.. 
‘We slew the Messiah, Jesus Son of Mary, the Messenger of God’; 
yet they did not slay him, neither crucified him... .God raised him 
up to Him" (4, 157). 

Wc could lengthen this list of references showing that the Qur’an 
gives us a miscellany of converging statements which amply justify 
the denial of Christ's death on the Cross. 

The Muslim’s conviclibn is therefore strengthened by everything 
he reads in the Qur’an concerning the facts that God does not abandon 
his own. How then could he have abandoned Jesus, whom he pro¬ 
duced miraculously, by his Kalima, whom he assisted by his Spirit, whom 
he had singularly favoured, conferring on him the remarkable 
power of giving life and of raising from the dead ? God cannot 
hand over to the fury of some executioners a being with a nature 
like Jesus. 

[slam refuses to accept the tragic image of the Passion. 
Not simply because it has no place in the dogma of the Redemp¬ 
tion, but because the Passion would imply in its eyes that God 
had failed. 

Islam rejects the idea of the death of Christ. This attitude safe¬ 
guards at one and the same time the idea found in the Qur’an of God's 
honour and of man’s dignity. For in Jesus mankind attains its 
supreme dignity, its consummation. 

Failure to rescue Jesus before he was placed on the Cross, denial 
of his Elevation to God, would imply a terrible ruin and as it were 
the collapse of hope.* 9 

29. This Islamic attitude, on the subject of the death of Christ, corresponds in 
a way to the Christian attitude with regard to his resurrection. See the words of 
Saint Paul: “And if Christ has not been raised, then our preaching is useless and 
your believing it is useless” (1 Cor 15, 14). 
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Gmckuio* 

This is the way in which the Qur'an gives a coherent picture of 
Christ and his history. He is a dominant figure among the Envoys of 
God, an exceptional being, whose creation is given the same significance 
as that of Adam; for both represent unique points in the destiny of 
mankind on earth: Adam’s creation indicates its beginning, that of 
Christ, its spiritual consummation. 

The Qur’an draws the attention of believers only to the essential 
events of the life of Jesus, each of which has exceptional significance. 

The miraculous birth of Jesus is mentioned as the unquestionable 
sign of God’s almighty power, of the sovereign freedom of the Creator. 

The miracles of Jesus (accomplished with God’s permission) show 
God’s supreme concern for his Ub&d, men his Servants, and are as it 
were a manifestation of the superabundance of his Grace. 

Christ’s final triumph is, so to speak, the announcement of the 
triumph of the just, since Christ is presented in the Qur’an as a model 
of goodness, generosity, gentleness, meekness, filial devotion, and as 
inexhaustible source of blessings and good things for men. Christ’s 
elevation is at one and the same time an act of divine mercy and a 
promise. 

The Qur’an has certainly no intention of giving men a false sense 
of security, which would make them think that everything has been 
promissed them and is in some way already “guaranteed”. It pre¬ 
sents evil in its tragic reality, in all its horror (persecutions, tortures, 
etc...). It describes the skill of the wicked, their cunning ( makr ), 
their relentlessness. 

As a whole, however, in the glorious vision of the end of Christ 
on earth, as set out in the Qur’an, there is a lesson calculated to dis¬ 
courage evd, to calm doubts and to call forth hope. 

For both those who would believe that the world is organized as 
a system closed in on itself, in which the forces of evil can work away 
with impunity, and those whose vision of human destiny would drive them 
to despair, are reminded by the Qur’an that God is present and that he is 
able at every moment to intervene in his own creation and to change it. 

One of the truths which seems to emerge from the life of Christ, 
as it is recounted in the Qur’an, is that God’s presence is constant in 
the march of human history. This simple truth carries with it a 
tremendous power: that of strengthening the just in their righteousness 
and of sustaining the faith of all those who, despite the ruses of evil, 
seek to contribute something to the good of mankind. 
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There is still a further lesson which comes oat of the Qur'anic 
teaching on Christ.. For, alongside the denials and disputes, the 
Qur’an makes an appeal for a united search for truth (3, 54) and for 
the bearing of witness (3, 64). What is essential in the statements of 
the Qur’an about Christ adds up to a kind of speech in defense of 
Jesus (and of his Mother). This speech contains certain elements which 
are given in a decisive way and others which are proposed as subject 
of reflection for Muslims and for the People of the Book, that is, in 
this context, for Christians. 

In the presence of these appeals to bear witness (3, 61) and to pose 
questions (3, 65, 66), how is it possible to speak of absolute truth, of 
a definitive judgment ? The Qur’an, certainly, affirms about Christ 
truths which are of faith. But what basically it seeks to do in this 
domain, seems to be to provoke reflection rather than furnish final 
answers. 

In other words it would be presumptuous of a Muslim to believe 
that he possesses the whole truth with regard to Jesus and to refuse 
to follow the road, opened to him by the Qur’an, of seeking other 
testimonies. 

In this post-conciliar period, how could we fail to wish that, in 
treating this essential theme of Christ, Christians and Muslims will 
increasingly be imbued with the spirit of dialogue, with a view to 
mutual understanding and appeasement ? 



Social Justice in Islam 


Christian W. Troll, SJ. 

Avoid injustice and do what you want 
Because in our Law there is no sin but this ! 

v 

(A Popular Persian Verse) 


Introduction 

O NE of the most significant features of the post-Vatican Council II 
Church is a qualitatively new understanding of the Church’s 
call to promote justice— within the framework of its corporate 
apostolic mission. It seems to be important, however, for us Christians 
to realize that the struggle for a more just society today is not confined 
to the Christian Churches and that it will not succeed on a world level 
without dialogue and coopera’ion with the non-CIn istian citizens and 
institutions. This point should be abundantly clear in the Indian 
context. 

Some Chjistians are inspired by seculai ideologies and move¬ 
ments, not rarely of a Marxist type. But should not the followers of 
the great religions, first of all, put to themselves and to each other the 
question: Who are the allies and who are the adversaries in the struggle ? 
Is it true that, as the Marxists and many other like-minded people 
claim vehemently, religious beliefs are stumbling blocks on the road 
to the emancipation of mankind, to freedom and justice ? Or are 
the religions, on the contrary, a source of inspiration and a guarantee 
that their adherents will seek social justice ?* 

In this essay such questions are put to the world of Islam. It is 
a world in a state of transition and crisis, a world in search of its 
identity and its future. Recently it has become aware, in a new way, 

1. This paper as a whole is inspired by and indebted throughout to the study 
by H. Mintjes, Social Justice in Islam (Amsterdam: Institute for the Study of Reli¬ 
gion, 1977). The following contributions, too, have been read with much profit: 
Abderrahman Cherie-Chergui, “Justice and Equality in Islam” in The Month, 
February 1980, pp. 41-49; G. H, Gardner and Sami A. Hanna, “Islamic Socialism” 
in The Muslim World, 56 (1966), pp. 71-86; Ahmad Hasan, "Sodal Justice in Islam” 
in Islamic Studies (Islamabad), 10 (1971), pp. 209-219; Sycd Qutb, “Islamic Approach 
to Social Justice", in Khurshid Ahmad (ed.), Islam-. Its Meaning and Message 
(New Delhi: Ambika Publications, 1977), pp. 116-130, 
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of its own tremendous power and its own possibilities. What are its 
ideals of social justice ? And how do Muslims today see these ideals 
as being enshrined in the Holy Qur’an, in Muhammad’s life and 
teaching and in the prescriptions of the Islamic Law ? 

Voices have not been lacking denouncing Islam and accusing it 
(and often religion in general! of sanctifying economic and social 
reactionary tendencies and of making people acquiesce in their misery. 
Only seldom, howevei, did such voices attack the message of the Qur’an 
and the practice of Muhammad himself. It was usually the present- 
day Islamic leadership and establishment that was accused of exploit¬ 
ing religion for its own vested interests and of preaching the ‘virtues’ 
of poverty, ignorance and disease. ‘True Islam’, many said, is not to 
be blamed for th£q>revailing injustice. 

Among large groups of Muslims there is a strong conviction 
that Islam, if wakened from its medieval lethargy and adapted to the 
circumstances of modern life, could realize social justice even better 
than any other modern social ideology. The shining example for 
them is pristine Islam, the time of the prophet Muhammad himself 
and of the first ‘rightly guided’ caliphs. That was the time of ‘true 
Islam’, and Islam must bo judged according to the achievement of 
that time, not according to what was made out of it later. Back to 
the sources to find the true message of Islam for our time !, is the 
motto. Then it will become clear that for recent social needs, created 
by poverty and underdevelopment, ‘true Islam’ does not only propa¬ 
gate the solution of alms-giving and charilv. But, ‘true Islam’ calls for 
justice and equality, and for solidarity with the poor and the oppressed. 

Such a new emphasis on social ethics and a return to the social 
message of the beginnings is not conceived of by Muslims as a neo- 
interpretation, under the influence of modern (Western, Marxist) social 
thinking. It is believed that in this respect Islam has always- been 
modern. Many Muslims say that the reform of society was the main 
thrust of the message and activity of Muhammad. And this, they 
feel, makes Islam unique among religions. Islam has always claimed 
to be a total way of life. It is a religion of the harmonious unity of 
worship and work, of faith and life, of the present world and the world 
to come. Islam stands between the two extremes of spiritualism and 
materialism. It is a ‘midmost nation’ (umma wasat, Q. 2: 143). This 
Quranic expression is eagerly cited in order to indicate the unique 
character of Islam. Unique also when compared with other religions 
which, in the view of Islam, suffer from spiritualistic one-sidedness, 
and which leave their adherents in the cold when it comes to a real 
social ethic. 
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‘Islam is the religion of social justice par excellence’ the Muslims 
claim. It has anticipated modern social thinking in many important 
respects. If modern western thought is credited with having first laun¬ 
ched the ideas of social justice and human rights, then we are simply 
forgetting that the French and Russian Revolutions were presaged 
1300 years earlier in the Islamic Revolution. Many witnesses are 
quoted testifying to the Islamic principles of social justice, and human 
rights have been known in Islam since its inception. Institutionalized 
religious tax-paying (zak&t), the prohibition of usury (ribs') and many 
other social regulations on private property show Islam to have been 
far ahead of all modern social movements. And Islam did not stop 
with high-sounding principles. Numerous examples are given of 
how social justice was realized in the history of Islam, especially in 
the golden age of Muhammad himself and the first two caliphs Aba 
Bakr and ‘Umar. 

But is this picture of Islam not highly idealistic ? How can it 
be reconciled with the intense poverty of the Muslim masses in various 
countries and with a number of other social evils prevalent in many 
Muslim societies today ? Is this picture not also highly anachronistic ? 
Does historical evidence not compel us to say that the history of 
humanity has seen a real development from charity to social justice, 
and that this development has taken place only during the last two 
centuries ? Did the religions, including Islam, ever reach beyond 
charity before that time ? Aiding the poor is after all not the same 
as fighting poverty ! Mitigating the worst consequences of it, is 
different from the objective of uprooting it as a scandal ! And is the 
long-standing common assertion that Islam is fatalistic and teaches 
its adherents acquiescence in social inequalities and social injustice 
as a state of things willed as such by God, really totally mistaken ? 

The main point we want to make by listing these Muslim claims 
is the need for us to listen without prejudice to what Muslims have 
to say on the matter. We, furthermore, have to make the honest 
attempt of presenting Muslim opinions in a way fully acceptable to 
them. This does not mean, however, that we are bound to echo, 
simply and uncritically, what Muslims say, or that we should not be 
allowed to ask what comes of it all in practice. We do not have to 
conceal the fact that in much Muslim talk an apologetic tendency is 
prominent, which is inclined to idealize Islam and to denounce the 
opponent, a tendency warned against by Muslims themselves. 

Furthermore, if we occasionally place question marks behind 
Muslim talk about social justice, then we do so not as opponents but 
out of the conviction that we are faced with the same problems; that 
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we can and should reflect on them together; and that we learn from 
each other not least by means of constructive criticism. 

I. The Fundamentalist and the Modernist Approach 

Before we enter into a critical discussion of specific elements of 
Islamic social teaching referred to by modern Muslim writers, we have 
to set out the basic framework of the Islamic value system. Otherwise 
we shall hardly succeed in understanding the relevant Islamic key notions 
in their own proper context and we shall fail to appreciate the tension 
between the Muslim fundamentalist and modernist thinkers of our day. 

Islam (with a lower case i) means surrender (to God’s will). 
This surrender is understood as active commitment to do the will 
of God in this life. Islamic faith is the faith-in-action of the dedicated 
servant (fabd) to his Lord. The Law as the expression of God’s will 
is the core of Islamic religion and thus, one might say, the concern 
for orthopraxis (right acting), in Islam, prevails over that for ortho¬ 
doxy (right believing) 

God’s law is called sharl c a, i.e., that path which the umma —the 
Muslim community —has t6 follow. This Law is a right guide for the 
whole of life, including its social, economic and political aspects. 
Islam is both a religion and a communal order. It is—as Kenneth 
Cragg in his widely acclaimed The Call of the Minaret put it— ‘‘a total 
way of life, known and learned from Divine disclosure and attainable 
in political, social and economic existence, by men on earth.” 2 The 
revealed Law provides the standards for the whole of human beha¬ 
viour and organization; law and ethics are closely related in Islam. 
Muslim authors point out, in explanation* that Islam in contrast to, 
for instance, Christianity, did not find its place as a religion within 
an existing state and system of law but rather had, in its formative 
period, itself to create a state and law. 

When the umma , ‘the House of Islam’, observes the Law as it ought 
to, it may call itself 'the house of justice’ (diir al- c adl). Justice will 
reign wherever God's law is obeyed, that is, where men fulfil their 
duties towards God and towards men. Anything that departs from 
justice and welfare in favour of oppression and misery, has nothing 
to do with the Law. Its goal is fat ah, that is, well-being, success. 
Success is also mentioned in every call to prayer: ‘Come ye unto the 
salat, come ye unto the faloh.' It is the well-being of both the indi¬ 
vidual and the whole community, not only in the world to come but 

2. Kenneth Cragg, The Call of the Minaret (New York: OUP, 1956), 
pp. 142-143. 
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already in this world. Again Cragg: “Falsi i is not, then, some pietisfcic 
abstraction, nor the indulgence of a private sanctity. It is the true 
state of welfare, the proper prosperity, of the people of God, fulfilled 
in communal existence and realized in social life. " 3 

t 

God’s Law is revealed in the Quran, the eternal word of God. 
This book of-Tight guidance’ is the heart of the umtw. But what should 
be considered the will of God in situations of life not provided for 
explicitly in the Holy Book ? Here Islam follows the example of the 
Prophet. His exemplary practice discloses whether a certain thing 
is in accordance with the will of God as revealed in the Quran. The 
Prophet’s manner of living and speaking ( sunna ) and, more generally, 
life in Medina at the time of Muhammad, have become the normative 
example of Islam. The sunna is handed down in iiadith~s, written tra¬ 
ditions, which constitute the second source of religious guidance as 
an interpretative complement to the Quran. 

Quran and Sunna were the two main sources of Islamic juris¬ 
prudence (fiqh), that is, the doctrine of duties. The sharfa, enshrined 
in Quran and Sunna , was casualistically developed by the jurists into 
a compiehensive system of rules. Later, Islam was given the duty 
of taqlid, the acceptance of the shari 1 a as elaborated and interpreted 
by the first generations of Islamic jurists. It was thus bound to what 
the consensus of the early community had decided. Only in recent 
times, with the back-to-the-sources movement, has there been a 
pleading for a new, independent interpretation ( ijtihiid ) of the sources, 
Quran and Sunna. 

The Fundamentalist Position 

This is not the place to demonstrate how right from the time of 
the early jurists there developed an ever-growing gap between the 
shari^a ideal and the actual reality of Muslim practice. The duty of 
taqlid , of blindly following the elaborations of the Law, for instance, 
impeded the creative adaptation of Islam and its prescriptions to 
changing circumstances. The gap between theory and practice further 
widened considerably with the impact of modern civilization, edu¬ 
cation and technology on the societies of the Islamic world. 

In reaction to this development strict Muslims have been pro¬ 
pagating the two ideas: ‘Islam is both religion and state (din wa dawla)' 
and ‘The Holy Quran is our constitution'. Social justice is an essential 
part of its message, and it can only be guaranteed when people return 
to the perfect social system of Islam under the will of God. When 


3. Kenneth Cragg, op. cit., p. 140. 
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God’s laws are obeyed, the ‘house of Islam’ will become the ‘house 
of justice' again. 

Here we touch a central problem underlying the whole contempo¬ 
rary legal and theological debate in Islam: God’s universal and eternal 
Law is revealed at a given place and a certain moment in history. 
It addresses a given society with a specific social structure. How is 
it possible to return to the shari'a if one does not want to return to 
the seventh century and the Islamic life of that time ? Are not the 
prescriptions of the Law time-bound to such an extent that strict 
observance of the Law in a different social system from that for which 
the Law was given in the first place, can clash with what is experienced 
as justice in the new system ? Does renewal of Islamic life mean a 
return to the life of the seventh century ? Many Muslims would 
deny this b;cause they see the Islamic social system not as a rigid but 
a plastic one, open to growth and capable of adaptation to all times 
and all circumstances. Underlying this question is, of course, the 
theological one: how does God relate to history ? Does God continue 
to speak to mankind, through the ongoing historical events, even after 
the coming of ‘the seal of prophethood’, Muhammad and the Quran ? 
The problem is posed, in yther words, of revelation and history, of 
the possible historicity of revelation and of who concretely are the 
guardians and authentic interpreters of Islam in later centuries ? 

The Modernist Position 

It is necessary at this point to pay attention to Islamic modernism. 
There was long before Islam’s encounter with the modern West an 
internal process of revival at work. Yet, this process was accelerated 
and impelled considerably by Western influence. Broadly speaking, 
three reactions can be observed: (l) Those who let themselves be swept 
along by Western values and hold Islam alone responsible for the 
‘backward’ social institutions in which they find themselves. (2) A 
fundamentalists reaction, yet reformist in the sense that— in contrast 
to pure conservative traditionalism — it viewed the existing situation 
critically through the lense of the Quran and the Smna. Their 
proposed solution: Return to the healthy Quranic teaching and life ! 
This school of thought may, at the same time, be judged as being 
retrogressive in that it gives more thought to restoring pristine Islamic 
life |b&n to modem reconstruction. Here, Western influence is 
experienced mainly as a threat to be repelled, not to be discerningly 
assimilated. (3) Modernistic reformism which seriously tries to 
achieve a synthesis of the old and new —■ on the pattern, say, of the 
synthesis of Islam and Hellenistic culture achieved under the Abbassids 
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in ninth-century Baghdad. It insists on purification of Islam from 
corrupting influences and practices [like (2)] and, in addition, on 
re-stating Islamic doctrine in the light of modern thinking. Here, 
then, traditional Islam is harshly criticised in the name of ‘true Islam’, 
the Islam of Muhammad himself and of the two sources, Quran and 
Sunna, which are seen not only to be reconcilable with the best of 
modern Western values but to contain them in nuce and, even to have 
been at the origin of all that is valuable in the modern Western revo¬ 
lution since the sixteenth century. 

Taqlid (blind following) of the elaborations of the legal schools 
is rejected by the modernists. Instead, a new independent application 
of the sources is demanded, in tune with the requirements of the 
modern age. In opposition to fatalism and acquiescense, the ethical 
responsibility of man as ‘God’s caliph' is stressed. A much quoted 
verse in this context is: ‘God changes not what is in a people, until they 
change what is in themselves’ (Q. 13:11). 

The return to the sources brought with it a new understanding of 
the sharFa. Not the sum total of laws of the classical fiqh books on 
the sharFa but only the rules of the Quran and Sunna may be called 
the Law of God ! Rather than the ready-made elaborations of the 
classical jurists it is their way of arriving at solutions of legal questions 
in their own day which may serve present-day Muslim jurists as a model. 

In the classical presentation of the sharFa an important distinction 
is made between 'ibadat and mtfamalat, i.e., the prescriptions for cult 
and worship on the one hand and those dealing with ‘social relations’ 
on the other. Modernism makes a further significant distinction with 
respect to mifamalat: between principles and (time-bound) details. 
With respect to mu'amalat only the general principles should be 
considered part of revelation, such as the principle of equal rights for 
everyone, the necessity of justice, the prohibition of greed and exploi¬ 
tation, the command to give up one’s possessions for the sake of 
poor fellow men, the requirement that decisions be made in consul¬ 
tation (shard), etc. In this working out, maslaha (regard for the 
common good) plays a great role. The Law is given for the well¬ 
being of humanity and it aims at justice. Whereas maslaha had 
remained a subordinate principle in classical theory, it has become 
now a very central and essential principle of decision in modern 
Muslim theory of sharFa; in other words, that which is considered 
useful, just and in the interest of the Muslim community in a given 
situation, is in agreement with the aim of the sharFa and can be dec¬ 
lared as ‘commanded’, even if no clear text for such a command can 
be pointed to in the Quran and Sunna. The sharFa, thus understood 
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and elaborated today, is a law which can bring justice in a twentieth- 
century context. 

This modernistic theory of the sharPa — in its various shades — 
has greatly helped rulers and legislators in comtemporary Muslim 
countries to succeed in making reforms in the traditional social laws. 
In the course of one century many modernizing laws have been passed, 
even in the quite delicate field of personal status, as,e.g., laws on divorce, 
polygamy, inheritance, etc. Yet — I hardly need to stress it— not all 
contemporary Muslims agree to these reforms. Nor are the moder¬ 
nistic conceptions of the shari 1 a shared by all of them. 

We have witnessed over the past few years in many parts of the 
Muslim world a remarkable resurgence of the fundamentalist attitude 
and a return to the sharPa in the fundamentalist sense. Fundamentalist 
groups, be they of a more conservative traditionalist or of a conser¬ 
vative reformist colouring, contend that many modern Muslim countries 
have lost the Islamic moorings and have fallen prey to the modern 
West, Capitalist or Marxist; and these are seen as totally un- or even 
anti-Islamic, In distinguishing between principles and details in the 
sharPa —the fundamentalists contend — modernistic thought and 
legislative action too easily identify Islamic principles with modern 
secular philosophies and ideologies. The sharPa thus understood is 
no longer God’s revealed Law but it is modern man who decides 
what is good and evil. This cannot but lead to emptying God’s 
sharpa of meaning. The classical terminology is maintained but man 
and no longer God here is the arbiter and criterion of revelation. 
Again, we sense at once the underlying fundamental problematic: Has 
the God-man relationship to be seen in terms of such clear-cut 
alternatives ? Is there not, also in the Islamic context, a way of 
conceiving of God’s Law as finding flexible expressions according to 
historical circumstances without thereby losing its divine and trans¬ 
cendental character ? 

One Example: Polygamy 

The example of polygamy illustrates well the difference between 
the fundamentalist and modernist approach to matters of Law. 
Polygamy is permissible in traditional Muslim personal law, yet 
prohibited by modernist Muslim legislation. With the distinction, 
mentioned above, between principles and historical details, modernism 
thought it permissible in a number of cases to depart from the letter 
of the Quran and yet, in doing so, to be in agreement with the spirit 
of the Quran. Thus polygamy, for example, was treated as some¬ 
thing temporarily tolerated by the Quran due to the circumstances of 
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the times. But polygamy would be in conflict with the spirit of the 
Quran and for that reason would have to be forbidden in present-day 
circumstances. 

Fundamentalism, however, reasons differently. . It keeps a firm 
grip on the letter of the Quran which allows polygamy with a maximum 
of four wives. That which stands in God’s word is not something 
temporarily tolerated but an eternal decree. This is not to say that 
fundamentalists necessarily applaud polygamy. But, if the Quran 
allows it, then there must be a deep divine wisdom behind it. A 
number of arguments are then presented to show that in certain cases 
polygamy is a healthy solution, and that it is thus deeply wise of the 
Quran not to forbid it completely. If the Quran speaks so explicitly 
about certain matters, fundamentalists argue, then it is not without 
good reason; it does so in order to make its regulations permanent 
without leaving anything open to doubt or to commentary. Whoever 
then distinguishes between the principles and details, creates the im¬ 
pression that he does not want to take God’s command seriously. 
In this way differences between fundamentalism and modernism are 

— as far as the level of ideology is concerned — differences of inter¬ 
pretation of Quranic regulations themselves, such as those about poly¬ 
gamy, interest, punishment for crimes, etc. 

II. A Baste Socio-Economic Problem: Private Property 

A number of rules and institutions of Islam are cited in modern 
discussions as proof that social justice should be close to the heart of 
a Muslim. The most prominent are: zakat, legal almsgiving, one of 
the five pillars of Islam; riba, the prohibition of interest-taking; the 
Muslim inheritance laws. Closely connected with these is the Islamic 
teaching on private property and its social function. 

In this article we can only very shortly discuss the last of these 
points in order to illustrate somewhat the modern Muslim mode of 
reasoning on social justice and in order to state certain qualifications 
on our part. 

Islam has always been in favour of private property. All 
the socio-economic prescriptions just mentioned presuppose it in fact 

— although such property was not usually strictly individual but 
rather familial. Collective properly, howevci, was known only to a 
very limited extent. 

In our time therefore those who plead for ‘Islamic socialism’ 
hold the right of private ownership as an impoitant point of contrast 
between Western socialism and the socialism which they claim as 
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peculiar lo Islam. ‘Islamic socialism’ they say all the same, because 
of the tremendous social function which private property is supposed 
to have in Islam. The right to private property has many social 
limits— not only in the opinion of Islamic socialists. Rather, this 
teaching is almost universal in contemporary Muslim social ethics. 
Sayyid Qutb, the famous former spokesman of the fundamentalist 
Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, for instance, stated: Man is “a steward 
of his property on behalf of society, which in turn receives it as a 
trust from God who is the only true owner of anything.” Property 
is thus always a right exercised in the name of the community. This 
teaching differs totally from the communist doctrine of property, Qutb 
maintains, “for the right of personal possession is firmly established 
in Islam”. 4 

The Quran on Private Property 

The Quran is seen to be the unmistakable source for this teaching. 
The needy must be helped ( zakat) and property may not be increased 
by means which exploit another (riba prohibited). The dominant 
motif to be heard in this is always that a person is not himself the 
absolute owner of his property, but that all livelihood comes from 
God. Man is ‘God’s caliph’, which presupposes that man is not a 
marionette; he is given freedom in responsibility, also social respon¬ 
sibility: he is responsible for the community, just as the community is 
responsible for him. As ‘Abd al-Rahman Azzam states; “Man’s 
position as God’s representative on earth and as trustee over its 
resources cannot assume a definite form until he recognizes that 
social responsibility.” 6 

Furthermore, the Quran knows one unpardonable sin, the root 
of all sins: shirk, attributing associates to God. Now there can be 
shirk in wealth and property. In the Quranic parable the arrogant 
rich man sighs: ‘Would I had not associated with my Lord anyone I’ 
(Q. 18 : 32ff.; here is quoted v. 42). One should not love property, 
trade and houses more than God (Q. 9 : 24 ). The Quran knows that 
man ‘loves wealth with ardent love’ (Q. 89 : 21) but sees wealth as a 
temptation to rebellion against God and his Law ( fitna ; cf. Q. 8 : 28 ). 
Niggardliness and greed as evidences of ingratitude and egotism will 
be punished severely on the Day of Resurrection (cf, Q. 3: 180). 

The Quran repeatedly teaches that God gives to men different 
portions of rizq (provision; cf. Q. 35: 3; 17: 30). But the verses 
where this teaching occurs, are not seen as legitimations of the gap 

4. Quoted by H. Mintjbs. Social Justice in Islam, p. 33. 

5. Quoted ibid., p. 33. 
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between rich and poor. According to Muslim commentators these 
verses signify the difference in the degree of rank and proportion of 
sustenance, in accordance with one's capacity and labour. But the 
Quran does not deny the fundamental right Of every being to the 
satisfaction of his primary needs. There may be difference in rank 
and luxuries but not in the fulfilment of the necessities of life. 

Islamic Jurisprudence 

The books of fiqh elaborate on these lines. Furthermore, under 
abnormal circumstances, for instance famine and dire poverty, the 
jurists have taught even more drastic restrictions than the normal ones 
on private property. They grant the state powers to levy taxes on the 
wealthy. In this connection the opinion honoured by Ibn Hazm of 
Cordoba (d. AD 1046) is often cited: in a village or community where 
someone dies of hunger, all the inhabitants are guilty and the death 
penalty can be demanded. This proves, the argument goes, that the 
social obligations in private property are not restricted to the payment 
of zakat and to refraining from riba but “that it is the duty of the 
whole Muslim society in general, and of its rich in particular, to take 
care of the basic needs of the poor, and if the well-to-do do not fulfil 
this responsibility in spite of their ability to do so, the state can and 
should compel them.”* 

Thus many Muslim thinkers hold that, when private property docs 
not at all fulfil its function, government may intervene and such 
property may even be nationalized out of considerations of general wel¬ 
fare ( maslaha ). In line with classical jurist thinking, Abu Zahra for¬ 
mulates: “The harder the times, the greater the right of the public to 
personal property and the severer the restrictions imposed on it.” 6 7 

A Common Modern Denominator 

‘It 

We may conclude: For a Muslim the socio-economic aspects of 
life constitute an essential element of Islamic faith which embraces the 
whole of life. Man’s being God's caliph entails his freedom and 
responsibility. But they are given for the realization of justice ! 

Islam, furthermore, being well acquainted with human selfishness 
and greed, does not leave the right to private property unrestricted. 
A number of duties are prescribed in the form of zakat and the pro¬ 
hibition of ribs. Government must see to it that these duties are 
fulfilled if property owners do not spontaneously observe them. 


6. M. Umar Chapra. The Economic System of Islam, quoted ibid., p, 36. 

7. Quoted ibid., p. 37. 
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There is ao unanimity in modern Islam about the limits to 
private property aad the powers of government; this is related to a 
preference, or lack of it, for ‘socialist’ solutions to the contemporary 
socio-economic problems. 

But, in any case, there are many who say that the circumstances 
today are extreme and in no way in agreement with the demands of 
the Law; a great gap divides the rich from the poor, allowing property 
to accumulate in a select circle. Government interventions in economic 
life are therefore in agreement with Islam. If ‘socialism’ is not seen 
as an essential aad permanent characteristic of Islam, then it is still 
seen as a temporary, necessary measure which can be defended in 
terms of Islamic principles. 

The Islamic socio-economic theory may be given different names 
by different thinkers: Islam, Islamic economy, Islamic socialism, and 
so on. It is preferably seen as a third way. It is supposed to be the 
happy medium between the two extremes which now rule the world, 
capitalism and communism. “It contains the good in Liberalism, like 
private initiative and the worth of the individual, and the good in 
Socialism, like social justice and communal security.” 8 

From this, too, it is evident that Islam is ‘a midmost nation’. 
Against the one-sided interpretations of human rights and social justice 
in both these extreme systems, Islam is said to provide a comprehensive 
social justice in which the rights of both the individual and society 
are in perfect harmony. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion we may be allowed a few critical — yet not un¬ 
sympathetic — remarks. 

The apologetic strain in such assertions as the one last-quoted 
cannot be denied. In reaction to the progressive modernization of 
Muslim society, orthodoxy tends to praise Islam as the only true 
solution to modern problems, as a self-sufficient system which 
does not need modern thought because Islam has always been 
modern. 

Yet is it not an anachronism to place modern social thinking — 
Islamic or not — on a par with the social notions found in the early 
sources of Islam (or of any religion, for that matter)? Affinities are 
read into the religious heritage which have never been there. This 
tendency to read, in an apologetic vein, modern notions of social 


8. Hussain Alatlas, Democracy in Islam, quoted ibid., p. 42. 
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justice aad ways to achieve it, back into the sources of revelation, 
also occurs of course outside the context of Islam. 

The frequent Muslim claim that Islam has given unique laws and 
institutions for realizing social justice seems to be marked by a similar 
apologetic tendency. Did zakiit and prohibition of riba , for instance, 
really constitute a truly revolutionary change in the socio-economic 
order as is now often maintained ? 

Not, rarely, in our day, Muhammad is characterized as a social 
reformer and renewer of society. Reform of society is said to have been 
the main goal of his teaching. Is this not a one-sided way of putting 
it, if we think only of the over-riding concern Muhammad and the 
Quran display with regard to the One God, Creator and Master of the 
imminent Day of Judgment ? 

Few will deny that under Muhammad’s leadership an impressive 
piece of community-building was accomplished with precious lessons 
for our day. The ethos which speaks in the Quran and in early Islam 
also comes across to us as abidingly relevant in many respects, espe¬ 
cially in its social, political, this-worldly and activist aspects. The 
orientalist and Protestant divine, W. Cantwell Smith, goes so far as 
to claim: “Surely the Islamic enterprise has been the most serious 
sustained endeavour ever put forward to implement justice among 
men: and until the rise of Marxism was also the largest and most 
ambitious.” 0 

Yet even 'f we are in sympathy with W. C. Smith’s statement, 
the claim that the strong social ideal characteristic of Islam renders 
that religion totally unique in that respect may be questioned. Islamic 
laws, rules and institutions for embodying its social ideal, are not 
revolutionary in the proper sense of the word, nor are they without 
parallels in other religions. 

Take the teachings of the Quran about property. True, the poor, 
the widow and the orphan must be helped, not by a gift of mercy from 
above but as a duty towards God. But the rich do not have to give 
up their riches: a rigorous distribution of income is not preached. 
Property in itself is not bad; it is bad in so far as it distracts a person 
from God. Whoever does not deal with his property as prescribed, 
is threatened with hell-fire. Is that so much more than or so different 
from what the New Testament, for example, teaches about property ? 
Nor are the restrictions on private property, such as they are formulated 
in Islamic jurisprudence for reasons of humanity., charity and general 


9. Quoted ibid., p. 81. 
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welfare, without equal. Just as Islam in response to the challenge 
of socialism, points to the ‘socialism’ of its own classical social and 
legal teaching in fiqh, the Catholic Church could point to comparable 
restrictions on the right to private property and corresponding ‘soda* 
lism’ in its medieval and its recent official teaching. And so the 
Catholic Church could try to show that it was never indifferent to 
social inequalities which socialism blamed on the absolute right to 
private property. 

All this, however, should not prevent us from cherishing the 
Quran Tradition and works of fiqh, as genuine sources of inspiration 
in the present struggle for social justice and human rights. Religions 
can rightfully and credibly speak about such matters ! It should have 
become abundantly clear in this paper that a remarkable social con¬ 
cern is discernible in the Quran, and that faith, as it is described in 
the Quran, is a faith which reckons with one’s fellow men and with 
society, which strives for social justice in earthly life. 

Faith for the Quran is inextricably interwoven with the doing of 
good deeds, as can be seen, for example, from the oft-recurring des¬ 
cription of the righteous: 

It is not piety, that you turn your faces 
to the East and to the West. 

True piety is this: 

to believe in God, and the last Day, 
the angels, the Book, and the Prophets, 
to give of one’s substance, however cherished, 

- to kinsmen and orphans, 

the needy, the traveller, beggars, 

and to ransom the slave, 

to perform the prayer, to pay the alms. 

(Q. 2: 77) 

Or take sura 90 where the way of faith is depicted as a steep and 
narrow path. It is not an easy path. It is the way of doing justice to 
one's fellow men in need: 

And what shall teach thee what is the steep ? 

The freeing of a slave, or giving food upon a day of hunger 

To an orphan near of kin or a needy man in misery. 

(Q. 90: 12-16) 

Whoever attentively reads through the Quran and keeps the 
socio-economic condition of Mecca and Medina in mind while 
reading, will have no difficulty in recognizing Muhammad as a social 
prophet in the tradition of Biblical prophets like Amos. The charac¬ 
terization of Islam as a religion which by definition acquiesces fatal¬ 
istically to social injustice is utterly unjust. 
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Oo the other hand, no one can deny that in certain historical 
periods a streak of rigidity in the understanding of the Law and/or an 
element of fatalism have characterized the religious attitude of Muslims, 
and that often too little did come from the professed Quranic prin¬ 
ciples. A certain kind of contemporary fundamentalist revivalism 
again is an expression of this rigid attitude and strengthens it — 
perhaps, at times, against the professed reformist dynamism of its 
leaders —as a consequence of an unhistorical and inflexible under¬ 
standing of the Revealed Law. It is a revivalist outlook that sees all 
of early Islam as in fact part of the faith and as normative in every 
detail. It wants to restore, in toto, the social system of those early 
times. The influence of this strain of thought must not be under¬ 
estimated. It characterizes the majority of (traditional) religious 
leaders in Islam, even if they sometimes embellish this social system 
with the modern name ‘Islamic socialism’. And these leaders still 
have a firm hold on the popular masses. If they propose social renewal 
at all, they are led more by a hopeful devotion to restoration than by 
a really modern and constructive program of reform. There is a real 
danger that, despite all the superlatives about social justice, easily, real 
injustice is glossed over and perpetuated. Who of us would be a 
stranger to that danger, within his own religious tradition ? 

To return, finally, to the first question at the beginning of this 
paper: Religions in our day, Islam included, definitely can be stumb¬ 
ling blocks to social justice, or they can be a source of inspiration and 
creative social action. But we firmly hope that the call to prayer, given 
five times daily, ‘Come ye unto salat, come ye unto falah\ may be a 
continuous challenge to Muslims as well as to all of us to make a 
creative and effective contribution to bringing about greater social 
justice, in harmony with the basic Spirit of Islam’s normative sources 
and in an open dialogue with the best of the other religious traditions 
as well as with modern thought and analysis in all its richness and 
variety. 
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IN THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF SHARAFUDDIN MANERI 

Paul Jackson, S.J. 


W HEN some moderns think of Sufis their minds are filled with 
ideas, and perhaps even images, of people who have little 
concern for the problems that confront individuals and society 
— often on a very burdensome scale. They imagine people who have 
no desire even to know of, or be preoccupied with, such problems. 
They consider them to be people who have opted out of society in 
order to foster their own inner development, unconcerned with what 
happens to others. They think of them as being people who don’t 
even know society's pressing problems, much less take an active interest 
in trying to help solve then>. Moreover, they consider hours spent 
in praying and reading spiritual books to be time devoted to selfish 
and unprofitable labour. 

It is not the purpose of this article to tackle all these issues, not 
even in the life of Sharafuddin Maneri himself. Rather, its purpose 
is to enquire into his life and teaching to see both what kind of service 
he rendered to his fellow men, and to discover what he had to say on 
the topic. 

To begin with, it must be admitted quite freely that Sheikh Shara¬ 
fuddin Maneri was not a social reformer in the sense that he had 
analysed the ills of society, nor did he offer solutions to the problems 
of the age which were based on fot ms of social analysis attempting to 
pin-point the unjust structures which were paitially responsible for 
such problems. Any attempt to analyse the role played by service in 
both his own life and teaching, in such terms, would be both unhistoiica! 
and fruitless. For him, the structure of society was as much part and 
patccl of life as were the moon and stars. He often tefers to the 
various classes of society in a very matter-of-fact tone. There is not 
even a whisper of revolution in his writings. On the contrary, he 
seems to chide Muhammad bin Tughluq — though he doesn’t name 
him — when painting the portrait of a sinner in letter 41 of the 
Maktubat-i-Sadi: “Your despotic rule and killing of people also 
increases. Simply on the basis of your own knowledge you bestow 
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excellence on ordinary people.” This echoes Barani's criticism of 
Muhammad ibn Tughhiq fot his policy of using ability and quali¬ 
fications, not birth and religion, as the ciiterion for government 
employment. In so far as his words echo Barani’s, they situate him 
alongside Barani’s political thinking, which was definitely for the 
preservation of the privileges of the nobility and other high Muslim 
families. 

Hence, it is not in the realm of political social thinking that we 
should look to Sheikh Shara f uddin Maneri for guidance, but rather 
in terms of the service he himself practised and the teaching he incul¬ 
cated on this important topic. We shall first examine the sort of 
service he himself offered, and then examine what he has to say about it. 

The most fruitful place to begin our investigation of actual service 
rendered by Sheikh Sharafuddin is his cave in Rajgir, for we have a 
definite reference to service rendered while he was there. In the 
sixteenth assembly recorded in Khan-i-Pur Ni'amat, wc find the 
following: 

When I was in my old cell, the local ruler made life very difficult for the 
people, who mostly used to come to me and request me to intercede on their 
behalf. I did recommend their cases. 1 used to wrife letters of recommen¬ 
dation on their behalf. A large multitude began to come to me. Human 
as 1 am, 1 experienced considerable difficulty as a result. At that time, 
Sheikhzada Chishti — may God grant him peace—was also slaying there. 
It so happened at that particular lime he paid me a visit. He saw me afflicted. 
He realized that this had become very annoying for me. He said: ‘Are you 
put out by all this ? Ves, it is a vexatious business, but do lake up the burden 
of the people V 

This excerpt is very interesting on several counts. It informs us 
that, even while he was still in Rajgir, Sheikh Sharafuddin had attained 
enough fame for his recommendations to carry considerable weight 
with the local ruler, otherwise the people would not have troubled him. 
It clearly indicates that he performed the service of writing recom¬ 
mendations for so many people that he was getting annoyed by the 
whole business. Sheikhzada Chishti’s words in praise of such a service, 
even though he conceded that it was a “vexatious business”, seem to 
have made a deep impact on Sheikh Sharafuddin. The impact was 
heightened by a story which Sheikhzada Chishti went on to relate 
about a very holy man who was completely at the service of the people. 
It has to be admitted, on the basis of the excerpt itself, however, that 
Sharafuddin's very annoyance proved that he still had more to learn 
about the sublimity of service to the people ! 

We know that Maulana Nizamuddin Maula was the chief person 
who used to visit Sheikh Sharafuddin regularly from Bihar township 
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some eighteen kilometres away. The Sheikh noticed how much 
trouble both he and his companions were going to, and undertook to 
spare them this trouble by going himself regularly to Bihar. This 
example of how he put himself out for the sake of others— wittingly, 
we may note — is recorded in the twenty-ninth assembly of GanjA-la 
Yakhfa : 

It was this Nizamuddin Maula who became a friend and attendant of 
the Sheikh. He used to go out in search of him on high ground and in distant 
places, where he found the Sheikh absorbed in his spiritual exercises. At that 
time there were some other followers of Nizamuddin Auliya in Bihar. They 
also used to collect around about Nizamuddin Maula. When the Revered 
Sheikh saw that these people underwent great trouble in coming out for his 
sake, he said: ‘You shouldn't involve yourselves in such hardships ! If God 
so wills, on every Friday I will myself come to the town for the congregational 
prayer and we shall meet one another on that occasion.' 

We read how Nizamuddin Maula had a little hut constructed for 
Sheikh Sharafuddin to stay in when he came for the Friday prayer. 
After a while he himself paid for a well-built structure consisting of 
a room and a portico for the Sheikh. 

After this, Muhammad ibn Tughluq heard that Sheikh Sharafuddin 
had returned to associate with men and, in accordance with his policy 
of utilizing the service of the Sufis for the welfare of the people, ordered 
the governor, Majd-ul-Mulk, to construct a khanqah for the Sheikh, 
and gave him the revenues of Rajgir for its upkeep. It is worthwhile 
quoting this episode, for it shows both how Sheikh Sharafuddin thought 
of others and how the khanqah, in which he devoted four decades of his 
life very largely to the service of others, came into being. The excerpt 
is taken from the sixty-first assembly in Ma'dan-ul-Ma'ani: 

The edifice of the imposing hospice was completed. Malik Majd-ul-Mulk 
made preparations for a feast according to his rank and position. He invited 
all who ate from the free kitchen, the Sufis and the disciples of Sheikh Niza¬ 
muddin. There was a musical session, in the courtyard of the hospicer from 
the beginning of the assembly till the end. A separate residence, a cell with 
a portico attached, had been constructed for the Venerable Master. He was 
seated on the Bulgharian carpet which had been sent to him from Delhi by 
Sultan Muhammad.... 

At this moment an itinerant dervish, who happened to be present in the 
assembly, got up and came to the Venerable Master in his cell. The Venerable 
Master turned towards him and said: ‘This place and rank belong to you! 
Obedience to the reigning king had compelled me to accept it. This necessity 
had arisen because of the king’s instructions to Malik Majd-ul-Muik. What¬ 
ever has come to roe, including ail these things, is due to the blessings of the 
dervishes. I am not worthy of Isiom, so how could I consider myself worthy 
of this prayer-carpet ?’ 

The dervish replied: 'Master, nobody recognizes you through your hos¬ 
pice or prayer-carpet. Whoever recognizes you does so through God’s grace. 
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We have all come hem by virtue of your inner power and as your uninvited 
guests. By virtue of your bkssing, Islam will become widely known and 
thrive here.’ 

The dervish spoke correctly, yet the hospice was itself a great 
blessing for it meant that many people could come dad stay there, 
for a long pr short period, and thus be in a position to profit from the 
life and teaching of the Makhdum. We can examine some of the 
services he rendered in the khanqah. 

The Makbdum conducted many assemblies — countless gatheriugs 
must have occurred during the four decades he spent in the khanqah 
— during which he answered many questions and proposed a teaching 
which was a judicious blend of the eminently practical with the utterly 
sublime. Considering how many religious and civil leaders used to 
attend those assemblies, and taking into account the impact that 
Sheikh Sharafuddin’s teaching would have had upon the minds and 
hearts of these leaders — an impact exclusively for good, one that 
would have greatly enlightened them about their duties towards God, 
first of all, and then towards those whom he had placed under their 
authority, and which would have also enkindled within their hearts 
a desire to put into practice what they had learnt — then God alone 
will be able to reveal, on the Day of Resurrection, how many people 
benefied from these assemblies. It was the multiplying effect of 
these assemblies which made them such fruitful forms of service to 
the people, the very people who had to come to those rulers and 
religious leaders for help in so many areas of their lives, from seeking 
justice when they had been wronged to seeking aid during famine. 

The work done in the assemblies was carried further afield by 
correspondence, but was all of a similar nature. Consider the 
following words, taken from the seventy-second letter of the MaktubaU 
i‘Do Sadi. It is addressed to a nobleman and contains advice which 
must have been given to many another, either orally or by letter. 
He writes: 

Most Dear Malik Mufarrah, greetings and prayers from the writer of 
these words, known as Sharaf Yahya Maneri. Your son, Zacharia, brought 
your letter, along with a woollen robe and an embroidered turban as memen¬ 
toes from you_ O brother, as far as possible, occupy yourself with your 

work, making use of hands and tongue, pen and paper, cash and grain in 
order to bring relief to hearts. This is a noble work for those in authority, 
for there are so many defects, calamities and misfortunes in the world that, 
even if you were to fill volumes with an account of them, you would scarcely 
have scratched the surface ! 

His deep concern for the welfare of the common people is 
beautifully illustrated by the following excerpt from the sixth assembly 
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of Khan-i-Pur Ni'amat. Not only does it show how Shetkh Shara- 
fuddin himself was interested in the welfare of people, but it also 
illustrates how his attitude and teaching, with regard to the Shari'at, 
would have influenced the Qazis and Muftis of his time. 

Once, in Sonargaon, the scholars began to condemn the use of lime, 
saying that it was forbidden, because shells are made up of elements from 
creeping sea creatures, which are themselves forbidden food. For this reason, 
lime should also be forbidden. There was a commotion in Sonargaon. News 
that the scholars were declaring that the use of lime was forbidden reached 
me and the rulers. They also grew perplexed, wondering whether they should 
continue using lime or not. They gathered the expounders of the Shari'at 
together. They said: 'So many thousands of people are being sorely tired in 
this matter. Great hardship would be caused to them if we were to give an 
answer in favour of the opinion of the scholars, for such a reply would have 
the force of law. Many Muslims would be taking something forbidden.* 

The result was that not a single legal expert wrote a judgment in favour 
of the prohibition. 

Mnulann Karimuddin again asked what the legal foundation of their 
refusal might be. The Master replied: ‘They wanted to make things easy for 
the people, for the Path of Islam is a wide-open one. It is not lawful to pass 
a law which would be a burden for the people.’ 

These remarks will have to suffice as an indication of the teaching 
exercised by Sheikh Sharafuddin so effectively that he quickly became 
known as Makhditm-i Jahan, the title used by Sheikh Muzaffar Shams 
Balkhi in al nost all the profuse marginal notes he made on his per¬ 
sonal copy of the Maktuhat-i Sadi which is, mercifully, extant. 

As a conclusion, let us listen to an account, from the sixth chapter 
of Ma'dan-uI-Ma'ani, of a delightful example of how the Master of 
the World could devote his entire attention to a four-year-old boy: 

Qazi Ashrafuddin brought along his sister’s small son and said that this 
was the day on which his nephew should begin his studies. He wanted him 
to have his first lesson from the Master himself, whom he requested to-write 
the first letters on the lad's wooden slate. The Venerable Master acceded 
to his request, picked up the slate and wrote alif, ha, ta, tha. He then taught 
these four letters to the lad, instructing him to begin his lesson, 'In the name 
of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate’. The little fellow repeated the 
words in full. He then taught him the four letters. The lad repeated each of 
the letters after the Venerable Master, imitating him exactly. Afterwards he 
said, 'God be praised !’, and said the following prayer for him; 'May the 
Glorious God Most High make you a scholar V Afterwards he added: 
‘Having begun with alif, ha, ta, where are the limits to which you can be raised ?’ 
Some food was also brought forward and spread out in front of the group. 
The Venerable Master took a small cake and a few sweets and began to feed 
the little boy, saying: 'Permit me to be of service to you !' 

* * 


* 
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la order to gain some idea about Makhdum Sahib’s teaching about 
service, let us examine the three letters he devotes to the topic in the 
Maktuhat-i-Sadi, numbers 38, 39 and 71, Ip letter 38 he says that 
“man’s felicity lies in service”, and that “God's purpose for men was 
that they should be his servants”. He is convinced that “it is through 
service that a man attains freedom”, for “until you become a servant, 
you cannot become free !” It is rather unusual to link service with 
freedom, for the common understanding of service is that it implies 
dependence and lack of freedom. For example, a servant does what 
he is told because he is afraid of losing his job. He depends on his 
master and is the last person we would call “free”. Makdhum Sahib’s 
concept of service is at a much deeper level than that of some visible 
service rendered to another, as we shall see, and his assertion that “only 
a servant can become free” has to be understood in that context. He 
says that Muhammad “preferred service to dominion in both worlds”. 
At the end of a whole discussion on the merits of service, he says: 
“In short, the progress and salvation of man depends on the grade of 
seivice he has attained”. 

In Makhdum Sahib’s thinking, service is so intimately linked to 
a radical denial of all self-interest that he can write: “If you have not 
yet been rejected at every door, if you have not become counterfeit 
coinage in every hand, and if you have not become valueless in every 
scale, do not think that your service has been tried and made 
sound ”! 

Moving on to letter 39 we find Sheikh Sharafuddin telling us that 
we should be “firmly convinced that one should taste the sorrow of 
service”. This sorrow means that we freely deny ourselves the plea¬ 
sure of doing what we would like to do in older to be of service to 
others. Makhdum Sahib had experienced that sorrow in the cave 
at Rajgir, as we have seen. He illustrates his point by asking bluntly; 
“What does it mean to be a slave ? That is what you should be like. 
Slaves have tongues, but can they ask how and why V’ In fourteenth- 
century India the answer to that question was perfectly obvious to all 
his readers. It was an uncomfortable comparison, illustrative of 
Sheikh Sharafuddin’s power of finding an apt image and his ability 
to express it tellingly. 

He develops this theme in the following beautiful, and under¬ 
standing, portrait: “If a slave is accepted, well and good; if rejected, 
well and good; if honoured, well and good; if he is passed by, well 
and good; if he is praised or opposed, it is all the same to him. What 
can he do ? Go to the house of a judge ? Or hit bis head against a 
wall 7*‘ 
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There are many who could appreciate these words very wdi indeed, 
for they described their own plight. By use of images Kke these 
Sheikh Sharafuddin managed to evoke in the minds and hearts of 
those who were better off and held positions of power some idea of 
the abject condition of some of “the creatures of God”. 

It is in letter 71 that the Makhdum writes most eloquently about 
service. The following words, for example, help us appreciate why 
the first of three years novitiate training proposed by him was to be 
devoted to service. He writes: 

In service, one acquires many benefits and special favours which are not 
found in any other form of devotion or submission. One of them is that 
one's selfish soul is crushed, pride and haughtiness are removed from it and, 
in their place, humility and submission are found. A person becomes well 
mannered, and his behaviour improves considerably. He learns the theory 
and practice of the group. Gloom and heaviness are removed from his soul. 
He becomes gentle, light-hearted and radiant, both internally and externally. 

Service is thus a potent weapon that can be utilized in the perma¬ 
nent struggle against one’s carnal soul, one’s nafs, in all its manifold 
layers of refined dominance. The last-mentioned fruit, the assertion 
that a person “becomes gentle, light-hearted and radiant, both inter¬ 
nally and externally”, is one which does not come over-night, but is 
indicative that the process of “crushing one’s selfish soul” is well 
under way. People were greatly attracted by this special radiance on 
the blessed face of the Makhdum himself ! It is a mark of that inner 
serenity we expect to find in a man of God. 

It has already been mentioned that the ideal of service being 
proposed by Sheikh Sharafuddin cannot be measured in terms of 
simple quantitative energy expended in doing things ostensibly for 
others. He goes right to a man’s heart and mind, the inner scat of 
his activities, for he was perfectly aware that there are many people 
who will work very hard indeed for the sake of others, but Whose 
ultimate aim is to have others serve them. The following words make 
it abundantly clear that such activity does not qualify as “service” in 
the Makhdum's way of thinking: “The pre-condition of service, 
however, is to abandon entirely one’s own wishes, desires and control 
over one's affairs, and to live according to the desires of the group.” 

It is easy to mouth such words and to listen to them, but it is 
world-shattering to take them to heart and attempt to live a life 
based, at least in part, on the ideal they present! 

Those who manage to observe this pre-condition of service, 
according the Sheikh Sharafuddin, “become freed from all anxiety 
concerning their own spiritual condition, and can devote themselves 
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to service. In this way they obtain, by means of service, aii that 
others in the group obtain by means of austerities and struggle with 

themselves-AU these khanqahs, hospices and endowments have 

all been established for this very enterprise.” 

In order to discover the ultimate setting in which Sheikh Shara- 
fuddin himself understands the sublime nobility of service one has 
to turn to letter sixty-six, on “Genealogy", and the following words: 

O brother, consider a person who is utterly in love with study. He has 
no other task, day or night, except that of pursuing his quest for knowledge. 
Now, if he loves his pen, paper and ink, you cannot say that he isn’t devoted 
completely to study. Undoubtedly a beloved should essentially be only one, 
but if other things are loved because of their dependence on the real Beloved, 
then no harm arises. If a man loves Almighty God, inevitably he will also 
love the prophets and also his spiritual masters and teachers. It is also 
entirely reasonable that he will love all things associated with him. The 
whole world is his masterpiece, his structure and his writing. Inevitably, he 
himself is all of it — if such a further determination can be made ! A man 
noted for insight has said: 

There is no room for duality in Your presence: 

All the worlds are but You and Your power I 

It is not the purpose of this article to attempt to solve the deeper 
mysteries that are hinted at in these words. Suffice it to say that for 
a person who loves God service of men is in no way separated from 
service of God. This pre-condition is, however, essential. 

In this context we can return to letter seventy-one and ponder 
these words: “A Sufi considers it incumbent upon himself to be 
grateful for whatever service he performs on behalf of anybody !” 
It was in this spirit that the Master put some sweets in the mouth of 
Qazi Ashrafuddin’s little nephew, saying: “Permit me to be of service 
to you !” 



Note 


Muslim Letters of Spiritual Guidance 

The prestigious series, “The Classics of Western Spirituality: A 
Library of the Great Spiritual Masters”, published by Paulist Press, 
New York, in conjunction with SPCK. London, presented in 1980 
a volume which makes accessible to a broad English public one of the 
great and influential works of Indian Sufi writing. The Hundred Letters 
of the Bihari Muslim Saint Sharafuddin Yahya Maneri (a.d. 1263-1381). 
Fr Paul Jackson has translated the work from the Persian manuscript 
text into beautiful English. The splendidly printed volume of 458 
pages offers a unique opportunity to taste the riches and beauties of 
Indian Sufi teaching. 

Instead of entering into a discussion of the translation as such 
we would like in this review article to introduce the reader somewhat 
to the mystical dimension of Islam in general and Indian Islam more 
especially. 

Mysticism in Islam 

Mysticism is the search of man for God’s nearness, for encounter¬ 
ing him and even reaching union with him. Islam’s central message 
is submission to God, especially by means of prayer and the invocation 
of his name (Q 6: 52; 18: 28). This is because the Face of God fills 
the universe (cf. Q 2: 115: ‘Unto Allah belong the East and the West, 
and withersoever ye turn, there is Allah’s countenance. Lo ! Allah 
is All-Embracing, All-Knowing ’). 

From this search arose a mystical line of approach. The deve¬ 
lopment of it was enhanced, and at times decisively shaped, by neo¬ 
platonic, Persian and Indian influences. Yet, basically, it remained 
throughout clearly'Islamic since it appeals expressly to the Quran and 
is based on ideas and attitudes that characterize Islam as a whole. 

During the earlier phase of his prophetic career Muhammad 
stressed the perishability of the world and the terror of near Judgment. 
He condemned the passions and the greediness of man. Thus we 
find the first phase of Islamic mysticism to be predominantly ascetical: 
a very* close observance of the detailed duties prescribed by Holy 
Law; stress on the need for pure motives and upright intentions; 
sincere repentance and effective fear of God. There was a marked 
trend during that early period to ‘flee the world’ with its temptations. 
The thought of nearing death was pervasive. Ritual purity, prayer 
and meditation of the verses of the Quran were in vogue and not 
rarely even oelibacy was practised. 
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Gradually an interiorization of the search for God took place. 
The fear of God and trust in him became the centra] concerns. In 
I the historical context of the rather worldly, Ummayyad dynasty the 
reality of the ail-transcending power and mercy of God was stressed. 
Absolute trust in God, the experience of heartfelt peace and inner 
assurance were the key virtues proposed. In practical life the chief 
ideals proposed were equanimity in danger, non-acquisitiveness, travel 
without provision and steadfastness in trials. 

The Muslim mystics were called Sufis, that is those clad in wool. 
They strove, alone or in groups, to achieve encounter and union with 
God on the way of knowledge and love. The first degree of know¬ 
ledge is the knowledge of faith. Based on it the Sufi tries to grow 
in mystical knowledge, affective when inspired above all by love, 
intuitive when based on meditation. When the mystic concentrates 
on God, he ‘removes’ as it were everything standing between God 
and himself: the world, society and, finally, himself with his pecu- 
; liarities, his will, his reason and thought. Through this process of 

| ’annihilation’ ( fana ) the Sufi hopes to reach the hidden mystery of 

! God, to know intuitively and directly the divine essence. 

: 

i In the various stages of his evolving life of meditation the mystic 

1 experiences spiritual ‘states’ which provide him with a foretasie of 
the unspeakable nearness of God. Yet, God basically remains hidden 
' in his transcendence, ‘behind the curtain’. This unbridgeable distance 
of God and the awakening of the mystic after each experience of 
mystical absorption provide repeated painful experiences for him. 

On the path of love the mystic passes through various spiritual 
states: the total concentration of the heart and of the feelings on 
God alone; the continuing remembrance of God which produces a 
deep attachment to him, the longing for God, the dwelling securely 
in God’s proximity, a passionate love and the experience of God’s 
‘inclination’ towards us; annihilation resulting in the filling of 
consciousness and heart solely with God; union with God in such a 
way that God alone remains; the experience of absorption in him; 
ecstasis in union with him. Then, there returns for the mystic the 
sobering and painful awakening into the experience of Gcd’s un¬ 
reachable distance. In all these states the mystic will quietly surrender 
I ever more fully to God’s mysterious Will and wait for the renewed, 
free gift of his blissful nearness. 

From the beginning there developed a tension between the Sufis 
and representatives of orthodoxy. The reasons were political, social 
and religious. The orthodox criticised, e.g., the libertinism of the 
Sufis, their minimising the importance of minute observance of 
ritual prayer in favour of the prayer of the remembrance of 
God (dhikr). They accused Sufis of allowing themselves to be vene¬ 
rated as saints and of blurring the clear distinction between the 
transcendent God and Creator and man, his creature. The ortho¬ 
dox saw in Sufi thought and practice expressions of an essen¬ 
tially pantheistic-monistic and therefore, in their eyes, profoundly 
un-Islamic attitude. 
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The Sufi and theologian al-Ghaz5li (AD 1158-1111) undertook 
the work of reconciling orthodoxy and mysticism. Law and Mystical 
Path, by arranging the principles of Islamic teaching in a graded 
system. The mystics are allowed to strive for intuitive knowledge of 
God but this knowledge is not higher in quality than prophetical 
knowledge. The love of God, a legitimate goal, must not be under¬ 
stood as militating against his absolute transcendence. The Sufi may 
perform dhikr but he has to fulfil the religious duties of the faithful. 
Through Ghazali the personal, emotional relationship of the ordinary 
individual with God came to be seen as the legitimate core of lived 
Islam. Man’s perfection and happiness, according to Ghazali, consists 
in trying to imitate the qualities of God, in trying to do his Will. 
The real attributes of God can be discovered by mystical experience. 
Ghazali won a home for Sufism in Islam and kept Sufism orthodox. 

Ghazali also stated the necessity for the Sufi disciple to have 
recourse to a spiritual director for guidance. During his time frater¬ 
nities of Sufis developed in fact into regular orders. The novice was 
received into the fraternity by a ceremony of initiation. The head 
of the fraternity claimed the spiritual succession from the founder of 
the order and through him from the Prophet or Ali, the Prophet's 
cousin and son-in-law. The Sheikh and his followers lived in a 
community endowed by supporters (who often included sultans), 
giving themselves up to spiritual exercises, meditation and the attain¬ 
ment of mystical experience. 

Sufism in India 

In the twelfth emtury, that is on the eve of the coming of Islam 
to Northern India on a grand scale, the Muslim world was covered by 
Sufi centres ( khanqah ). Initiates would go from their parent khdnqah 
and found new ones linked to the parent ones by tics of reverence as 
well as common ritual. Membership in the orders was of two kinds: 
a class of initiates engaged in continual meditation and devotional 
exercises, and a larger number of May members’ meeting to par¬ 
take in the dhikr liturgies but otherwise following their normal 
occupations. 

Three great Sufi orders had migrated between the end of the 
twelfth and the end of the fifteenth century from Iraq and Persia into 
India: the Chishti, the Suhrawardi and the Firdausi. The first was 
the largest and most popular. It spread rapidly in and around Delhi. 
The Firdausis moved eastward to Bihar. 

Every order cherished one or a small number of ‘mystic text¬ 
books' (written in the eleventh or twelfth century). In India, instead 
of such more systematic treatises, Sufi disciples were especially fond 
of recording the sayings and discourses of their masters and of writing 
their biographies, thus popularizing Sufi teaching. It is here that wc 
have to situate The Hundred Letters of Sheikh Sharafuddin of Maner. 
These letters form a kind of Indian Sufi teachers’ handbook. They 
were written to a disciple at the end of the fourteenth and the begifi¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century. 
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Sheikh Sharafuddin (i.e.. Glory of the Faith) enjoyed unique 
popularity among Hindus and Muslims in Bihar, and became known 
as Makhdumul Mulk (i.e., Venerable Master of the Land). His 
ancestors had settled in Bihar in the early thirteenth century. At the 
age of fifteen or sixteen he followed the famous scholar Abu Tawwama 
who on his way from Delhi to Sonargaon had passed through Maner. 
Maneri spent about twelve years at the feet of scholars in Sonargaon 
which in those days was a centre of Islamic learning in Bengal. In 
1291 he returned to Bihar. On a visit to Delhi and Paoipat he 
became the disciple of Sheikh Najibuddln Firdausi who soon autho¬ 
rized Maneri to be a Pir, in other words, to enrol spiritual disciples 
in the order. 

This is not the place to speak in detail about Maneri’s daily 
routine, his ascetical exercises and his relationship to the rulers of 
his day. He was a fearless critic of the injustices of rulers, yet avoided 
open conflict. His letters soon gained fame and were read much. 
Parts of The Hundred Letters were memorized in madrasahs and the 
collection was on the syllabus of prescribed study for the Mughal 
princes. Sayyid Hasan Askari in the Preface to the translation rightly 
points out that The Hundred Letters are not, like the famous hand¬ 
books, a work about Sufism but of Sufism. And B. B. Lawrence 
writes in the Introduction: “What distinguishes The Hundred Letters 
from Kashful Mahjab (a widely read earlier handbook) is its artful 
balance — between reflection and conduct, between explanation and 
advocacy, between attachment to the Law and pursuit of the Way. 
between sobriety and ecstasy, bondage and freedom, death and life.” 
And he adds that, above all, they are “unrivalled —and cannot be sur¬ 
passed — as an invitation to experience the Sufi Way as a Sufi master 
experienced and described it, to join him in the endless struggle, 
which has been ordained for man alone in the whole created order, 
to seek perfection while clinging to the pain of love” (p. xix). 

Christian W. Troll, S.J. 


Continued from p. 356 

Muslims: Marxist Ideas and the Study 
at the Muslim World; Relationship 
between Islam and Communism; Islam 
and Modern Economic Revolution. 
They all display the author's refined 
awareness of methodological implica¬ 
tions and his brilliantly clear reasoning 
and style. Not surprisingly, they pro¬ 


ceed rather by sociological and historical 
analysis than by comparison and criticism 
of ideas. 

Larger libraries oriented towards the 
fields of philosophy, theology and socio¬ 
logy of religion should not fail to acquire 
the three mentioned works of the author. 

Christian W. Troll, S.J. 



Book Reviews 


Third World Theology 

Puebla and Beyond. Documentation 
and Commentary. Edited by John 
Eaolmon and Philip Scharper. Mary¬ 
land, New York, Orbis Books, 1979. 
Pp. xiii-370. $9.95. 

After Medellin (1968). the III General 
Conference of the Latin American 
Bishops, which met at Puebla, Mexico 
(January 27-Fcnruary 13, 1979), will 
remain an important land-mark in the 
recent history of Latin American Chur¬ 
ches. The theme of the Conference 
was "Evangelisation in the Present and 
Future of Latin America". We have 
published an account of the Conference 
in this periodical, to which we may refer 
the readers (cf. Vwyajyoti 1979, pp. 
198-212). 

The volume under review is in English 
the most comprehensive instrument to 
study the Puebla Conference. Its docu¬ 
mentation is very rich. It includes, 
besides Pope John Paul Il’s Opening 
Address to the Conference (published 
in Vidyajyoti 1979, pp. 174-188), three 
other important homilies and addresses 
delivered by the Pope during his visit 
to Mexico. It also contains the full 
text of the Final Document issued by the 
Conference, in its final form and official 
version; it is a known fact that corrections 
have been introduced in the document 
in the process of its official publication 
by CELAM. The documents are intro¬ 
duced and commented upon: the Popes’ 
Opening Address by V. Elizondo, the 
Final Document by Archbishop M. 
McGrath of Panama. 

But there is more in this volume than 
documentation. A study by P. Lernoux 
traces "The Long Way to Puebla”, 
showing the tensions which accompanied 
the preparation of the Conference and 
the fears that were raised that it might 
become a disavowal of Medellin. In a 
“Report from the Conference”, M. 
Sandoval follows the tensions as they 
surfaced during the Conference itself, 
“inside and outside the walls”. The 
last section of the book, "Beyond Puebla”, 
contains three enlightening essays on the 
significance of Puebla: for the Catholic 
Church in South America (J. Sobrino), 


for the Catholic Church in Neath America 
(J. Gremillion), and for the Protestant 
Churches in North America (R. McAfee 
Brown). 

From all this it stands out clearly 
that, whatever ambiguities or unresolved 
tensions may remain, the Churches in 
South America have entered since Medel¬ 
lin into an ongoing process which can 
only gain momentum. Puebla may be 
a modest step forward; but the process 
cannot be reversed. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


African Theology en Route. Edited by 
Kofi Appiah-Kuri and Sergio Torres. 
Muryknoll, New York, Orbis Books, 
1979. Pp. 204. $ 7.95. 

Asia’s Struggle for Full Humanity: 
Towards a Relevant Theology. Edited by 

Virginia Fabflea. Muryknoll, New 
York, Orbis Books, 1980. Pp. 202. 
$ 8.95. 

The Ecumenical Association of Third 
World Theologians has been promoting 
the emergence of a relevant theology in 
the Third World through regional meet¬ 
ings. The volumes under review give 
us the papers, the reports and the state¬ 
ments of two of these meetings in Africa 
(Accra, Ghana, December 17-23, 1977) 
and in Asia (Wennappuwa. Sri Lanka, 
January 7-20, 1979), respectively. 

In both volumes one can see a-tension 
between two tendencies. One group 
would like to build up a united-front of 
Third-World countries marching towards 
theology of liberation under the hanner 
of poverty. Another group, while aware 
of the need for liberation, is anxious to 
rediscover its roots and to build up its 
new-found Identity as African or Asian, 
taluhg a more cultural perspective. If 
the experience of the Indigenous African 
Christian Churches is any indication, 
cultural contextualisation seems to be a 
need for many. 

Opening the volume on Africa, S. 
Torres proposes a theology for the poor, 
based on praxis, ecumenical, and commit¬ 
ted to restructure the social order. The 
other papers are divided in three parts. 
The first part deals with new perspectives. 
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One perceives a dear desire to assert 
one's Africanity in the post colonial era; 
a move towards increasing self-reliance; 
an attempt to rediscover traditional 
African value&like the human community, 
the link of solidarity between the ances¬ 
tors and their descendants, the link 
between the visible and the invisible 
world, and the importance of ‘life 

Part two presents the sources of theo¬ 
logy. These are: the Bible re-interpreted 
in the light of African reality and tradi¬ 
tion; the traditional religious experience 
of the people; the experience of the 
independent Churches; and the culture of 
Africa as expressed in its various Arts. 
The third part presents the liberation 
currents with special reference to the 
liberation of women and to the struggle 
of the people in South Africa. In a final 
paper, J. H. Cone pleads for collabora¬ 
tion between liberation (Black American 
and South African) and indigenization 
(African) trends. But he stresses libera¬ 
tion as the need of the hour and as the 
common thrust of third world theology. 
The Black Americans seem more keen 
on discovering their roots in Africa than 
the Africans ready to see the problem 
of Black America as their own. 

The Asian meeting was probably 
planned in such a way as to avoid a simi¬ 
lar tension. The meeting opened with 
an exposure programme. These iive-in 
experiences were reported on and were 
supposed to serve as the basis for theo¬ 
logical reflection at the Seminar. The 
methodology seems to have broken down 
at some stage and, instead of one, two 
tensions emerged: between the activists 
and the theologians, and between poverty 
and religiosity. The volume is divided 
into four parts. In the first, after an 
excellent chronicle and a brief analysis 
of the conference by the editor, two 
preparatory papers set the stage: one on 
liberation, and the other on Christianity 
in the context of other religions. Part 
two offers us two sample reports of live-in 
experiences, while part three contains 
the main papers of the consultation. 
Picris and Abesamis represent well the 
two poles of the tension, Pieris stresses 
strongly the need to take the religiosity 
of Asia seriously without ignoring the 
need for experience, commitment, praxis, 
etc. Abesamis proves to be an ardent, 
even a radical advocate for a liberation 
theology made for the poor, by the poor. 
His paper has the advantage of having 
been given its final shape after the con¬ 
sultation. While Lynn de Silva , theo- 
logises in the context of Buddhist religious 
experience, Kappeo starts from an 
experience of Cod in history which 
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transcends all symbolic and institutional 
religion. The final statement seeks to 
strike a balance between poverty and 
religiosity, though it speaks of the ambi¬ 
guities of religion and culture. The poor 
are asserted once again to be the agent of 
theology —an assertion probably based 
more on ideology than on experience. 

Assessments, pointing to the tensions 
as well as to the value of the whole 
experience, conclude the volume. The 
non-Asians seem to have been struck by 
the insistence on religiosity as an element 
of Asian reality. 

I think two points are being missed 
here. First of all, religiosity is not the 
peculiarity of the Asians. Popular reli¬ 
giosity is equally significant in Africa 
and Latin America, and even in the West. 
Remarks about the ambiguities of reli¬ 
gion and culture are also tendentious. 
They are. of course, ambiguous. But 
so is everything human, including the 
experience of reality, the principles on 
which social analysis is based, and ideo¬ 
logies. Besides, even the poor have 
their moments of creativity and simple 
joys, and even in their poverty they have 
to find a meaning for their lives. 

Secondly, I think the real point in the 
special nature of Asian reality is missed. 
What is special about Asia i$ not that 
it is religious, but that it has a variety of 
what Pieris calls ‘meta-cosmic’ religions, 
like Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam, 
so that he makes bold to say that “Asia 
will remain always a non-Christian 
Continent*’ (p. 80). The special cha¬ 
racteristic of Asian reality is not its 
religiosity, but many religions having to 
collaborate in a common task. 

M. Amaladoss, S.J. 


50 Meditations. By Kosuke Koyama. 
Maryknoll, New York, Orbis Books, 
1979. Pp, 191. $ 3.95. 

The well-known Japanese author of 
Water-Buffalo Theology, former missio¬ 
nary in Thailand and subsequently exe¬ 
cutive director of the Association of 
Theological Schools in Southeast Asia 
with headquarters in Singapore, presents 
us with 50 Meditations. Devotional in 
nature, the book lays bare the author's 
innermost thoughts on Christian life. 
There is found here the same direct speech 
and simplicity, the same humorous style, 
the same familiarity with Asian realities 
as tn previous writings. But coupled 
with all this are also deep insights and 
a profound sensitivity for the Christian 
mystery. Once more Koyama shows 
how to encounter the depths in every day 
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life. This is why the book, like previous 
ones, is refreshing reading. 

}. Dupuis, S.J. 


Christian Cult of the Dead 

Mods, martyrs, reliqoes, 4a Afrique 
cfarttleone aux premiers slides.... Les 

it'-moignages de Tertullien, Cyprien et 
Augustin A la lumtere de l'arcMologie 
africa/ne. By Victor Sax er. Paris, 
Beauchesne, 1980. (Theologie Historique, 
55). Pp 340. (No price given.) 

Nothing is more impressive than the 
remains of the cult of the dead among 
Christians of the first centuries. In 
Antioch or in Edessa, in Rome or in 
London, in today's Tunisia or in Algeria 
(which correspond to the Christian Africa 
under consideration in this study), as well 
as in Alexandria and Egypt, there remain 
monumental traces of the fervent attach¬ 
ment of Christians to their departed. 
For the last hundred years or so archaeo¬ 
logists have unearthed many traces of 
that cult hitherto unknown. 

Dr Saxer focusses his research on the 
Latin Christianity of North Africa, which 
began to emerge from obscure beginnings 
during the last decades of the 3rd century. 
He pursues his study till almost the 
middle of the 5th century. 

The author’s method is very rigorous. 
He constancy checks the written testi¬ 
monies. whether theological, liturgical or 
linguistic, of the great African writers 
(Tertullian, Cyprian and Augustine) 
against the monuments and inscriptions 
still extant today. Thus the cult of the 
dead and of the martyrs comes back 
to us alive. The method yields a rich 
harvest as regards the origins and early 
developments of the private, social and 
liturgical cult of the dead. 

In the process several problems are 
elucidated by Dr Saxer. Why and how 
did the funeral rites of the Christians 
come to be distinct from pagan customs ? 
How was the commemoration of the dead, 
or death anniversary, celebrated? How 
did the cult of the martyrs and the 
veneration of their relics become part 
of the liturgy? And how did the local 
Church calendars become slowly fil led with 
commemorations of martyrs? What is 
the origin of the Christian cemeteries ? 

Already Tertullian (Exhortation to 
Chastity, 11, 1) speaks of private and 
liturgical (including the Eucharist) prayer 
for the dead. This is echoed throughout 
the three following centuries and further. 
Despite the grievous loss of all textual 
tradition concerning the African liturgies 


— no manuscripts of these have been 
found so far—the learned author 
manages to trace the biblical lections 
and psalms, used since St Cyprian’s days 
for the masses for the dead and in honour 
of the martyrs. 

Between Cyprian and Augustine there 
is a big gap m the written testimonies. 
Yet the author shows how it can be partly 
bridged by the writings of Augustine, 
especially by his treatise “On the care to 
be taken of the Departed” (p. 165). As 
zealous pastor of his flock at Hippo and 
as the most sought-after preacher in N. 
Africa, Augustine reflected much on the 
theology and practice of Christian 
devotion to the dead and the martyrs, 
including relics. Augustine witnesses to 
the full development of the cult of the 
martyrs, with specially built churches, 
with altars and festivals. 

The bibliography and the several 
indexes make the volume a handy 
instrument for further research. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 


Christianity in England 

Christian England. Its Story to the 
Reformation. By David L. Edwards 
London, Collins, 1981. Pp. 351. £ 7.95. 

Dean of Norwich, a well-known 
Anglican writer with a versatile mind, the 
author is possessed by a passion to bring 
his contemporaries back to their Christian 
roots. As a trained historian, as well as a 
modern exponent of religious trends, he 
was well prepared to offer us a survey of 
Christianity in England. 

The book has few foot-notes, and very 
selective bibliographies. Yet. one may 
guess that Dean Edwards enjoyed writing 
it, and that readers will enjoy reading it. 
It succeeds in presenting the history ofthe 
Ecclesia Anglicana before the Reforma¬ 
tion, both according to critical standards 
and to the demands of a modem audience 
A wholly accurate and eminently readable 
work. 

Perhaps, the most interesting part of 
the book is Part F on the pre-Norman 
period. With the author we rediscover 
the little known Romano-Celtic Chris¬ 
tians of the Magna Britannia, and how 
the English so much loved by St Gregory 
the Great were converted by monastic 
missionaries. We can follow in some 
detail how Celtic and English Chris¬ 
tianities became merged and enriched 
each other. We can also see how deep 
were the roots struck by the Benedictine 
tradition in the heart and soul of the 
English people. The Norman period did 
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not suppress these roots, but rather 
strengthened then. 

Equally successful is the treatment of 
Medieval England and its many achieve¬ 
ments: e.g., the beginnings of democracy, 
the universities, the exceptional relations 
with the papacy. There is perhaps too 
much insistence on the monarchy, but 
this is perhaps inevitable since, despite 
the Magna Carta and the War of the 
Two Roses, it did not cease to grow in 
authority, even over the Church. 

The author is right when he insists on 
the role played by great personalities. 
In the relatively small and compact 
country that was Medieval England, 
strong personalities, intellectual, religious, 
or political, could yield much authority 
and power. 

The book ends with a good factual 
summary of the events that led to the 
reformation launched by Henry VIII. 
It concludes with the rise, success, down¬ 
fall and martyrdom of St Thomas More. 
As the author writes: “More’s prison 
writings, and above all his conduct at his 
trial and execution, may ... be said to be 
ihe climax of the story of Christian 
England to the Reformation." 

E. R. Hambye, S.J, 


Jesuits at the Mughal Court 

Letters from the Mughal Court. The 

First Jesuit Mission to Akbar (1580-1583). 
Edited with an introduction by John 
Correia-Aponso. Anand, Gujarat Sahitya 
Prokash, 1980. Pp. vii-136. Rs 45 (Full 
Cloth); Rs 35 (Paperback). 

Last year, both in Bombay and in 
Delhi, celebrations were held to com¬ 
memorate the arrival of the first Christian 
mission to Akbar, on the 28 February 
1580. As a follow-up of the centenary 
celebrations, Fr John Correia-Afonso, 
director of the Heras Institute, has 
published in English translation all the 
letters, now available, sent from Fatehpur- 
Sikri by the three Jesuits, the Italian 
Rudolf Acquaviva, the Catalan Anthony 
Monserrate and the Persian Francis 
Henriques. 

The context is provided in a prologue 
by Akbar’s invitation, dated December 
1578. The invitation was brought by 
a special ambassador sent to Goa to the 
Fathers of St Paul', as Jesuits were 
known then owing to their early con¬ 
nection with the college of St Paul. In a 
15-page introduction, the translator 
pointedly sums up the Circumstances 
that preceded and accompanied the 
expedition. 
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Twelve letters of the missionaries are 
then offered to the reader. Each one is 
well introduced, so as to make their 
reading easier. Footnotes elucidate diffi¬ 
cult points. The translator has derived 
considerable help from the original 
edition of the letters, prepared and 
published by the well-known Indologist, 
Fr J. Wicki, in Volume Xll of his 
Documenta Mica, Rome, 1972. 

The importance of these letters 
(unfortunately six have perished) cannot 
be sufficiently emphasized. Several have 
already been used by scholars writing on 
Akbar and his court; others were so far 
little known or not known at all. That a 
genuine mutual affection developed rather 
quickly and was kept alive between 
Akbar and the Fathers, cannot be doubted. 
Truly also, the three priests were dis¬ 
heartened to see Akbar showing little 
desire of becoming a Christian, an Indian 
Clovis. 

Two other important texts are given in 
appendix; the letter of Pope Gregory 
XIII to Akbar in 1582, and Akbar’s 
‘firman’ of February 1583 addressed to 
the Jesuit provincial of Goa. Rodrigo 
Vicente. In a brief epilogue, concluded 
by an excellent bibliography and a very 
complete index, the translator writes 
about the subsequent history of each of 
the three missionaries. He also com¬ 
ments on the immediate and remote 
results of the first mission to the Mughal 
court. It was not altogether a failure 
for it paved the way for more lasting 
contacts with an extraordinary milieu, 
and, though faintly and remotely, an¬ 
nounced today’s inter-religious dialogue. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 


Charismatic Pastors 

Open the Frontiers. By L/on Joseph 
Suenens, in Conversation with Karl- 
Heinz Fleckenstein. London, Darton, 
Longman and Todd, 1980. Pp. 124. 
£ 2.95. 

Cardinal Suenens, recently retired from 
the see of Brussels-Malines, is one of the 
best known and read Church leaders of 
our time. Emerging to prominence in 
the Catholic world during the Second 
Vatican Council, he has consistently 
shown himself more the pastor than the 
administrator, more the innovator than 
the theologian. This little book, as¬ 
sembled by a German journalist who 
sees Suenens a9 a charismatic pastor with 
"a kind of passion for mankind”, traces 
career of the prelate against the 
backdrop of the considerable changes 
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that have taken place io the Church 
during his lifetime, and in which he 
himself has had a significant role. 

The book is highly readable, infor¬ 
mative and inspiring. Suenens is 
obviously a man of humour, common 
sense and deep Christian hope. His 
anecdotes about the Council and his 
thumb-nail sketches of popes he has 
known, from his good friend, John 
XXIII, to our present pope, would by 
themselves be enough to reward the 
reader. But with the help of the 
journalist’s questions, Suenens also dis¬ 
cusses some of his favourite initiatives in 
Church renewal, such as the permanent 
diaconate, the retirement of bishops, the 
role of women in the Church, co-res¬ 
ponsibility, ecumenism and the charismatic 
movement. 

All in all, a good book for pastors, and 
rewarding, too, for its spiritual insights. 

J. Currie, S.J. 

Alt Men Became Brothers. By E. De 

VfeuLDEK, S.J. Allahabad, St Paul Publi¬ 
cations, 1980. Pp. 336. Rs 3J. 

The title of this book in the words of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, "All Men 
Became Brothers", sums up the long and 
fruitful life of the author, a Belgian born 
Jesuit missionary, whose apostolate to 
the poor and oppressed adivasis and 
harijans included the building of schools, 
colleges, hospitals, convents and churches. 
His voice still rings in the maidans of 
India and the conference halls of the 
world, advocating the liberation of the 
proletariate and the exploited peasantry. 
Though a giant in mind and body, he 
prefers to call himself a dwarf with feet 
of clay. 

Like the author himself, the book 
defies easy definition. One could call it a 
memoir, an autobiography, or reminis¬ 
cences. It is also full of the challenges of 
the present situation, of programmes for 
the struggles to come, of dreams and 
prophetic visions, favourite verses and 
quotations, interspersed with jokes or 
comic anecdotes. Dc Meulder takes the 
reader to his native country, to his 
parishes and to the world around; he 
shares with him his joys and sorrows, 
successes and failures, dreams and 
achievements, as a child, a youth and a 
zealous missionary. One meets him in 
these pages as a man anchored in Christ, 
whose love extends to all men, with a 
vastly cultured mind fblly inculturated 
in India, with an earthy sense of humour 
and an endearing idiosyncrasls, with 
visions and dreams, yet deeply rooted in 
the stark realities of the lives of men is 


the tropics. He is a man of courage and 
humanity, determination and loyalty, of 
unfaltering zeal and commitment to the 
call of Christ. He perceives whole 
mankind as one family called to be united 
by Jesus Christ in the liberating Jove of 
the Father. Throughout the narrative 
he is serene, sincere, humble and humo¬ 
rous, yet always optimistic, even in the 
midst of the cross, because he knows he 
will stand at last at the fifteenth station, 
that of his Lord’s resurrection and glori¬ 
fication. This book will truly be a source 
of inspiration and encouragement to 
committed young missionaries. 

J. Kerketta, S.J. 


Biographical 

Jeanne Jugan. By Paul Milcent 
London, Darton, Longman and Todd, 
1980. Pp. x-230. £ 3. (Available from 
Examiner Press Bookshop, 35 Dalai 
Street, Bombay 400023.) 

We would be tempted lo glance quickly 
through this book as one more pious 
biography of a rather obscure person. 
In fact, Jeanne Jugan was an exceptional 
personality. She was not only the now 
acknowledged foundress of the Lillie 
Sisters of the Poor, but a great Christian 
who took up the challenge of evangelical 
love and poverty. 

Born in French Brittany in 1792, 
Jeanne decided in 1839 to start working 
for the aged and the destitutes with a few 
companions. It is in the little town of 
Saint-Servan, in 1842, that the first com¬ 
munity of the Little Sisters was esta¬ 
blished with Jeanne as its first superior 
After a rapid succession of a dozen 
foundations in France, the first home 
abroad was started in London in 1850. 
By the time there were already 300 sisters 
caring for some 1,500 destitute aged. 

Meanwhile, Jeanne had ceased to be 
superior in 1843; in 1852 she became a 
member of the mother-house, then set 
up in the outskirts of Rennes. She was 
to remain there as an ordinary member 
of the community for the next 27 years 
till she died in 1879. This explains how 
the unique role she played in founding 
the Little Sisters of the Poor has been 
recognized only in recent years. What 
had happened? A diocesan priest. 
Auguste Le Pailleur, the early spiritual 
adviser to the incipient religious congre¬ 
gation, took his responsibilities so much 
to heart that he practically assumed more 
and mare the function of superior. For 
some years he was even officially re¬ 
cognised by the Church as ‘superior 
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general’. to feet he succeeded in creating 
the legend (fast he was the founder of the 
congregation. The present biographer, 
working on primary sources, investigates 
and explodes that legend. Jeanne, 
"humble so as to love more” (the subtitle 
of the book), turns out to be one of the 
most attractive foundresses of the 19th 
century. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 


Marriage Tribunal 

Catholic Marriage Tribunal Procedure. 

An Introduction. By O. Taylor, W. F. 
Bangalore, Theological Publications in 
India, 1981. Pp. xi-404, Rs. 28. 

The title accurately describes the 
content of this second book by Father 
G. Taylor, Tanzania. The author had 
been conducting several seminars on this 
subject in Tanzania and nad aroused the 
interest and admiration of Rev. 1. Gordon, 
S J , of the Gregorian University, Rome. 
This led to an invitation extended to 
Father Taylor to conduct a Training 
Course for Tribunal Personnel at Gore- 
gaon, Bombay, in early 1977. Professors 
of Canon Law and Tribunal workers 
from all over India attended this course. 
Their appreciation of Taylor’s pastoral 
insights and his sense of adaptation to 
mission situations led to the proposal 
to have his notes published in book form. 

A quick glance at the contents revetds 
a wide coverage of the various forms of 
procedure, the grounds of nullity, and 
the respective roles of the tribunal 
workers. Throughout the book we find 
practical cases which illustrate problems 
and tasks which a tribunal has to face. 

The proof-reading is unhappily very 
defective. At the same time it seems 
that certain liberties have been taken in 
editing the material of the book. This 
reviewer, who recently had access to the 
manuscript, is painfully aware how 
phrases and even paragraphs have fre¬ 
quently been modified in a manner that 
alters and misrepresents the mind of the 
author. One example suffices. The 
manuscript reads as follows: “The code 
foresees the partners and their witnesses 
coming before the judge to answer ques¬ 
tions set by the defender and the judge, 
and in this way putting forward their 
proofs for the invalidity of the marriage". 
Modified on p. 244: “...questions put 
by the defender and the judge and thus 
attesting against the invalidity of the 
marriage.” This appears as an injustice 
io the work and person of the author, 
h is hoped that in any subsequent edition 
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the proof-raiding will be adequate and 
the author and his manuscript will 
receive due respect. 

JOS DE CtfYPER, SJ. 


Hinduism 

Religion and Ethics hi Advaita. By Jacob 
Kattackal. Freiburg, Verltig Herder, 
1980. Pp. xii-260. (No price given). 

Author of “over a dozen solid books 
in Malayalam”, professor at the Kotta- 
yam Seminary, Fr Kattackal offers here 
the fruit of his doctoral work for the 
Kerala University. He explains the pur¬ 
pose of his writing in the preface: “A 
clear analysis of Advaita’s religio-ethical 
doctrines in the general setting of Advaita 
philosophy will, i hope, show that the 
Advaita system of religion and ethics 
stands firmly on a thoroughly rational 
foundation" (p. ix). He concentrates 
on four important periods in the history 
of Advaita: i. the Upanishadic thought, 
inclusive of Gaudapada, with its foun¬ 
dational concepts; ii. Shankaracharya; 
iii. the post-Shankarailes: Mandana- 
mishra, Vacaspatimishra, Surcshvara, 
Sarvajnatman, Padmapada, Prakash- 
atman, Vimuktatman, Vidyaranya, 
and Madhusudana-Saraswati: vi. the 
renewal movement of Ramakrishna and 
Vivckananda. The work is largely ana¬ 
lytical. taking up author after author 
and topic after topic in the style of 
Dasgupta’s great history. The focus is 
always on the relation of the metaphysics 
of Advaita to ethics and religion. In 
general the message is that "the Advaitic 
concept of Religion and Ethics has a 
really rational place in the general setting 
of Advaita-Vedanta" (p. 243). This is 
so because: a) the Advaita assertion of 
oneness must be interpreted as primarily 
a mystical affirmation concordant with 
that of other mystics; b) the negation of 
the world must be interpreted as only 
relative to the affirmation of the Abso¬ 
lute from the point of view of the highest 
knowledge or paramfirtba, in the light of 
which the world really does not count; 
cj such negation must be read as a denial 
of the apparently autonomous character 
of the world of daily experience; d) the 
world is in fact affirmed on its own level 
as an imperfect image of God, close to 
the concept of ‘natural revelation'— the 
imperfection of the image being the 
reason why wc cannot predicate of God 
the limitations of this world; and e) 
advaita leaves place both for action and 
withdrawal (prarrtti and nlvrttl), in 
various kind* of combination, )t is 
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refreshing to find a Christian scholar 
who not only defends the central philo¬ 
sophy of India but does so from a very 
dose familiarity even with the more 
complex authors of that tradition. Per¬ 
sonally I found part 111 the most infor¬ 
mative. There are a few misprints and 
even misleading references or transla¬ 
tions, but this will be excused in a book 
containing thousands of them (e.g., p. 80, 
lines 6-8; p, 175, note )9; p. 245, n. 12). 

My main question is whether the spirit 
of dialogue suggests that we refrain from 
asking critical questions. If not, some 
issues will have to be raised after reading 
this survey. For instance: Is the con¬ 
ception of different levels of perception 
— vyavah&ra and paramartha — an 
epistemological question only, or does 
it also in some way imply a metaphysical 
affirmation about the world 7 As the 
author often interprets Indian tradition 
from the perceptions of Christian theo¬ 
logy, we could formulate the question 
by asking whether there is any room in 
the paramarthika state for God’s own 
view of the world as understood by 
Christian faith: ‘God so loved the world 
...’? Again: To what extent, in spite of 
their frequent reference to Shankara, 
is the philosophy of Vivekanahda, and 
even more of Ramakrishna, really Ad- 
vaita 7 Finally: Is it not somewhat 
natve to think that the exaggerated 
praise of the brahmins in some ancient 
books is an exhortation to them "to lead 
a holy life" (p. 46)7 It may not be the 
scope of this somewhat apologetic book 
to answer such questions, but they cannot 
bo avoided if dialogue has to progress in 
depth. The book opens the way to it. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 


Hindu Masters 

Sivaaanda and his Ashram. By Satish 
Chandra Gyan. Madras, The Christian 
Literature Society, 1980. Pp. xii-172. 
Rs 17. 

The Sivananda Ashram is probably 
known, directly or indirectly, to many 
readers of this Journal. It played an 
Important part in Swami Abhishikta- 
nanda’s insertion into the world of North 
India Hinduism, and it has remained 
remarkably hospitable and open to dia¬ 
logue with Christians in the otherwise 
strongly puritan and orthodox Hindu 
complex of Rishikesh. Many have found 
deep religious inspiration in the Ashram 
and as a centre of Hindu spirituality it 
well deserves the doctoral research work 
of which Mr Gyan presents us here with 


an abridged version. He gives os the 
story of Sivananda. exposes Ms teaching, 
and explains the organization of the 
Ashram and of the Divine Life Society, 
spread all over the country and abroad, 
of which the Ashram is the centre. 
Perhaps due to academic constraints, the 
author seems obsessed throughout the 
book to show that the case under study 
conforms to the category of ‘revitaliza¬ 
tion movement’ described by the cultural 
anthropologist A. C. Wallace, and 
follows the model of ‘movement-dyna¬ 
mics’ presented by L. P. Gerlach and 
V. H. Hine. I have no quarrel with the 
models, but I wonder if they throw much 
light on the subject. Gyan seems to use 
them as iron rules that must be shown to 
fit the case perfectly—sociological models 
could perhaps be treated more flexibly. 

Gyan entitles chapters II and III as 
"The Sivananda of History” (Life and 
Teaching, respectively) and chapters IV 
and V as “The Sivananda of Faith” (the 
Ashram and the Society, respectively). 
As I read it, the whole book deals with 
the Sivananda of faith. There is no 
effort made in ch. II to reach to the raw 
facts behind the gospel contained in the 
Sivananda literature; no particular inte¬ 
rest in searching for historical insights 
from outside the movement; no critical 
analysis of the sources themselves. I 
do not dispute the method, only the 
title given to chapters If and III. I 
also think that the picture of the Founder 
and his teachings presented m these 
chapters is too tame to explain the 
success of the movement and Us revitalis¬ 
ing power. Something is missing: the 
charism of a towering personality who 
so easily changed the lives of people who 
came in contact with him has, somehow, 
not been caught in these pages. Perhaps 
too much stress has been laid on the 
doctrine — quite traditionally Hindu on 
the whole, although with elements of 
modernization — and too little on the 
person, about whom testimonies and 
reminiscences can still be easily collected 
(born in 1887, he died in 1963). His 
method of teaching rather than his 
doctrine should perhaps be better studied. 

In spite of its limitations, the book 
abounds in information about the Siva¬ 
nanda tradition, showing it to be a 
rivitalization of Hindu orthodoxy. The 
book is not a definitive work, but a useful 
introduction to the movement. The 
use of some terms may be questioned. 
An embarrassing misprint on p. 109 
(brahmamutra, instead of brahmamuhurta) 
should be corrected. More seriously. 
I think that the Hindu tradition would 
never describe the Mahasivaratri festival 
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gs a faymti or birthday of Siva (pp. 109, 
122-123)- It could indeed be called 
the ‘epiphany' of the Sivalinga; but Siva 
is not an avatara — he is unborn ! 

G. Gispmt-Sauch, S.J. 

Meditation as a Path to God-Realiza¬ 
tion. By Cyriac Muppathvil, MCBS. 
Documents Missionalia, 13. Rome, 
University Gregoriana Edit rice, 1979. Pp. 
xii-159. Rs 25. (Available from Asian 
Trading Corporation, Post Box 11029, 
Bombay 400020.) 

This is a doctoral thesis on the spiritual 
r;, idlings of Swami Prabhavananda, one 
of the most influential preachers of 
Hinduism in the Western coast of the 
U.S.A., already from 1923. The focal 
point of interest in this study is the 
Swami's teaching on meditation, which 
continues the Vedantic tradition from 
the (Jpanishads down to Shankara, as 
interpreted by > the Ramakrishna move¬ 
ment. The teaching on meditation fur¬ 
nishes an opportunity to summarise 
well-known basic tenets of the main 
Hindu darshanas. Fr Muppathyil shows 
how the Swami used and interpreted the 
Yoga and Bhakti teachings for his own 
Vedantic synthesis. There is in the 
thesis a concern to point out the areas of 
difference from the “Christian idea", 
at times interpreted in too narrow a 
sense. But the stress is on openness and 
dialogue. As the author says in the 
concluding lines: “Could Hindu medi¬ 
tation offer something positive to fill the 
spiritual vacuum created by the diminish¬ 
ing of the meditative element in the 
Church ? To answer the question, the 
first thing to do is to enter into a dialogue 
with Hinduism. We believe that the idea 
of meditation is a good meeting-point 
for a Hindu-Christian dialogue.” 

An introductory section giving basic 
information about Swami Prabhavananda, 
his life and work, would have helped to 
situate his teaching. As it is, we are left 
in the dark about the person studied. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 


Christian Yoga 

Yoga and Contemplation. By Brahma- 
chari Amaldas. 2nd edition. Banga¬ 
lore, Asian Trading Corporation, 1980. 
Pp. 112 + 64 plates. Rs 22. 

Yoga and Prayer. By MichaEllf. 
London, Search Press, 1980. Pp. 109. 
£ 2.95. 

These two books are useful additions 
<o the library shelf on Christian Yoga. 
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Both approach Hatha Yoga from a 
distinctly devotional and Christian angle, 
in the tradition of Ddchanet. Both add 
to the teaching on asanas important 
advise on food habits. Both are illus¬ 
trated, Amaldas with 64 full-page photos 
of the author in various postures, Mt- 
chaElle with 72 lovely pen drawings. 

“Brahmachari Amaldas, who has had 
a thorough training in Hatha Yoga, 
shows how this physical and psycho¬ 
logical discipline can be used as a basis 
for Christian prayer and contemplation" 
(B. Griffiths). But the book is more 
than a do-it-yourself manual. The 
author shares with us his religious and 
psychological experiences, interpreted in 
current theological language, and offers 
us valuable meditations. 

Michafelle is a French lady born in an 
atheist family, who first practised yoga 
for health and self-discipline. After her 
conversion to Christianity she first be¬ 
lieved yoga would be superfluous to her, 
but contact with Df'chanet showed her 
how to relate yoga discipline and Chris¬ 
tian spirituality. The book is written 
in a poetic, enthusiastic vein: “Hatha 
Yoga is the music of the soul, and God is 
the source of life. This music flows into 
the soul, uplifting and inspiring it so that 
it is prepared for union with God” (p. 7). 
Like Amaldas, MichaSlIe gives pertinent 
advise on the use of the body, thus reviv¬ 
ing much precious teaching of the spi¬ 
ritual tradition and converging on one 
of the stresses of the charismatic move¬ 
ment. At times her enthusiasm leads 
to puzzling statements: animals have 
“more faith than man" and “are nearer 
to their Creator". At the end she devotes 
12 pages to dietary advise and recipes. 
As a practical guide the book may be 
less useful in India than Amaldas', 
especially as the translation is none too 
lucid. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 


Islam 

The People of the Mosque. An Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of Islam with 
Special Reference to India. By L. Bcvan 
Jones, M.A., B.D. Revised by Dwight 
Baker. Delhi! Madras, ISPCK/CLS, 
1980, Pp. xv-252. Rs 30. 

The People of the Mou/ue most cer¬ 
tainly, from its first (1932) to its third 
edition (1959), has been a valuable help 
in introducing the Christian student — 
and, probably, many others as well — 
to the study of Islam, with special refe¬ 
rence to India. One could argue, at the 
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same time, that front the 1960’s onwards 
a combination of Kenneth Cragg's The 
Call of the Minaret, H. A, R. Gibb’s 
Mohammedanism (today available in 
India under the title Islam) and Murray 
Titus’ Islam in India and Pakistan would 
have provided more adequate and accu¬ 
rate guidance in several important areas. 
But then, Bevan Jones had attempted a 
succinct one-volume presentation, and 
successfully! 

fn the present revision, Dwight Balter, 
lecturer of Islamics at the United Theo¬ 
logical College, Bangalore, has cut out 
section five, ‘Christianity and Islam 
Baker did not think it necessary or 
advisable to rewrite this section in the 
light of the remarkable developments 
that have taken place in Christian-Muslim 
relations during the past two or three 
decades, inside and outside India. A 
selective, annotated bibliography covering 
relevant and accessible literature on 
Islam and Christian-Muslim relations 
would have been helpful. It would have 
facilitated also the perusal of various 
references to recently published works 
on the subject which Baker has added to 
Bevan’s original. Fortunately, the well- 
worked ’Glossary of Islamic Terms’ from 
the previous editions of the stfork, has 
not been offered on the altar of eco¬ 
nomic considerations. It has been re¬ 
produced in tola and will prove very 
useful to the I earner. 

A final chapter on ‘Partition’, announc¬ 
ed by Baker in the preface as well as 
on the back cover of the book, could not 
be identified by this reviewer. Was it 
cut by the publishers without the reviser’s 
knowledge ? Or is it in fact the (ext of 
chapter five in Section IV, entitled 'The 
Crisis of Modernism’, which replaces the 
chapter on 'The New Apologetic’ of the 
previous editions ? 

This chapter on ’The Crisis of Moder¬ 
nism’ deals almost exclusively with (he 
three well-known figures Sycd Ahmad 
Khan.Syed Amir Ali and Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal, and is thus restricted to India. 
It is based on a very reduced set of mostly 
secondary sources and docs not seem to 
come up to the standard of the earlier 
chapters of the book. We, furthermore, 
arc of the view that Raker by his app¬ 
roach somehow imposes the ill-defined 
term ’Modernism' on this period of 
Indian Muslim history and on three of 
its protagonists. They arc not ade¬ 
quately presented in the living context 
of other significant persons and trends 
marking that period. The chapter also 
repeatedly strays into all too facile value- 
judgments and, here and there, slips into 
the kind of censorious language which 
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Christians certainly would diglike when 
applied to them (cf. to this effect, e.g., 
the passage on purdah on p. 212). 

The technical production of such an 
important handbook for Indian students 
of Islam is not satisfactory, mainly 
because of frequent printing and trans¬ 
cription errors and incomplete and 
inconsistent ways of giving references. 
Surely, there is ample room for subs¬ 
tantial improvement of these aspects in 
a further, once again revised edition. 

These observations notwithstanding, 
this fourth, revised edition of Bevcn 
Jones’ classic provides considerable and. 
indeed, unique help for teaching and 
studying Islam in general, and Islam in 
India more especially. It is a fairly 
substantial introduction with due consi¬ 
deration of the Indian component. 

Christian W. Troll, S.J. 

Marxism and the Muslim Work). B> 

Maxime Rodinson. New Delhi, Orient 
Longman Ltd, 1979. Pp. 229. Rs 80, 

Maxime Rodinson is an outstanding 
French orientalist specialised in Middle 
Eastern Studies and in Islamics in general. 
Before being appointed Director of Stu¬ 
dies at the prestigious Itcole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes in Paris he had been 
living for many years in the Arab East 
He has throughout been a militant anti¬ 
colonialist and independent Marxist. 

Two other important works by Rodin¬ 
son have appeared previously in English: 
Islam rwd Capitalism (Penguin, 19741 
and Mohammed (Pelican, 1973). The 
latter work is one of the best recent 
biographies of the Prophet of Islam 
written by a non-Muslim scholar and 
can be highly recommended. It should 
be read in addition to one or other work 
by non-Marxist scholars. 

Rodinson brings to all his writings 
“a unique combination of a lifetime's 
scholarship, a ‘non-aligned’ Marxist me¬ 
thodology and an always deep political 
commitment and perceptiveness". The 
present book is a collection of his shorter 
writings of the years 1958-72. The 
book's major themes include: the history 
of the Marxist movement in the Islamic 
countries of the Middle East: contri¬ 
butions to a ‘dialogue’ between Socialism 
and Islam as two world systems of 
thought; analysis of the relationship 
between class struggle in particular Arab 
countries. 

Three substantial essays of the present 
work deal with issues concerning the 
Muslim world, including the Indian 

Continued on p. 347 
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Editorial 

“Women in Society and in the Church” is a very disputed 
question; it is also one on which emotions run high. If, on the 
one hand, some liberation movements are lacking in depth for want 
of serious theology, conservative positions, on the other, often betray 
a prejudice in favour of the status quo. The question needs to be 
approached squarely and objectively. It must be studied from all 
angles, with the help of Scripture and theology, of sociology and 
psychology. 

A certain complementarity of the sexes is, of course, admitted 
by all, which many today prefer to term partnership. But this can 
be, and still is, understood in different ways, implying or not some 
sort of subordination of woman to man. Similarly, in Christian 
context at least, the equality of man and woman as persons is stressed; 
but, while for some this should necessarily be expressed in equal dis¬ 
tribution of tasks and roles, both in society and the Church, for others 
the same does not follow: men and women have their specific role to 
play in both. In fact, in some societies we are witnessing today the entry 
of women into functions and roles traditionally reserved for men; 
the same is not true in the Church, where female leadership and the 
ordination of women remains a mooted question. Some advocate 
women deaconesses but will stop there; others consider any restriction 
on female ministry as unjustified and offensive. Was the apostolic 
practice on this point — and the Church tradition after it — merely 
conditioned by social standards which have become obsolete, or did 
it, for theological reasons to be discovered and pondered, set forth 
a pattern that remains valid ? The debate continues. 

“Towards an Integral Spirituality”, by Ursula King, shows the 
place that should be given to sexual differences in an anthropology 
that would claim to be truly Christian; the same are operative in 
Christian spirituality, the Church being a communion of women and 
men. Jessie Tellis Nayak asks, “Are women in India alienated ?”, 
answers ‘Yes’, and says why. Her testimony will be an eye-opener 
to many of us, men. Writing on “Women in the Church”, Pearl Drego 
tells us how she sees the process of their emancipation and their 
emergence into ministries. She too has a message for men. 

The number ends with an article by Fr F.-M. Zubeldia on “The 
Act of Contrition in Non-Christian High Schools”. He writes from 
a long experience, suggesting that there are many ways of proposing 
the message which, perhaps, we have not thought of or are not bold 
enough to venture into. 


Towards an Integral Spirituality 

SEXUAL DIFFERENCES AND THE CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE OF MAN 


Ursula King* 

T HE theme of this year’s conference —‘The Doctrine of Man’ - 
is a title widely used in traditional theological literature. Will 
it be possible to use this formulation much longer without 
questioning ? Will it survive into the twenty-first century as the theo¬ 
logical attempt to reflect upon and speak meaningfully about the 
totality of human experience ? On critical reflection it becomes 
increasingly more obvious that the ‘Christian doctrine of man’ repre¬ 
sents a one-eyed vision which leaves the dyadic polarity of human life 
out of focus and does not, sufficiently account for the rich complexity 
of humankind. But this one-dimensional approach is by no means 
restricted to Christian theology; comparative works on religious anthro¬ 
pology are equally given to equating the human being tacitly with its 
male embodiment (as can be seen from Bleeker’s Anthropologic rcli- 
gicuse: L’hommc ct sa destinGe & la lumifere de l'histoire des religions). 
However, such an androcentric stance is increasingly being questioned. 
Current intellectual and social developments in the differentiation of 
consciousness regarding human sexuality present a challenge to refocus 
our vision so that we may sec through both eyes of humanity, the 
female and the male. Only such a perspective will create a new vision 
of Christian anthropology, different from that of the past. 

I was originally asked to speak about ‘Male and Female’. For 
a long time I wondered whether to choose quite a different title such 
as ‘Do women have a place in Christian anthropology ?’, or ‘Female 
and Male — Reversal or Revision of Symbols T, or ‘How to develop 
a sex-differentiated model of humanity ?’ All these formulations 
indicate that my paper will be rather more concerned with presenting 
questions than with giving new answers. In conformity with the overall 
conference theme I decided in the end to retain a reference to the 


•Ursula Kino is a lecturer at the University of Leeds. England. The address 
lublished here with permission was delivered at the Annual Conference of the Society 
‘or the Study of Theology held at Hertford College, Oxford, 25-28 March, 1980. 
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Christian doctrine of man in my title. Yet this traditional formulation 
does express a strongly androcentric stance which has been the cause 
of much anti-feminism in the history of Christianity. This anti¬ 
feminism is by no means a thing of the past but so strongly engrained 
in theological structures of thought that most theologians do not even 
notice it. Just as one can find numerous quotations to show the 
implicit anti-Judaism of certain theological writers, one could analyse 
in detail the anti-feminist views of contemporary theologians. How¬ 
ever, I shall not undertake such an analysis here which remains a task 
to be pursued elsewhere. The women’s liberation movement has 
already produced a rich literature, including a critique of the patri¬ 
archal attitudes, structures and teachings of the Churches. Here and 
there outlines of a new feminist theology have been attempted, parti¬ 
cularly in North America 1 and more recently in Asia.® I do not propose 
to review this rich harvest of diverse quality here; instead, I wish to 
explore two aspects; namely: the existence of sexual differences as a 
basic fact of human being-in-the-world (I) and the traditional distortion 
of this fundamental givenness of being human in much Christian 
teaching (II), in order to progress to a third, more overriding consi¬ 
deration, namely how to relate sexuality to spirituality (III). 


I. The Basic Fact of Sexual Differences 

Sexuality is constitutive of being human. Sexual differences are 
more fundamental than any other, whether racial, cultural, social or 
religious differences. But a full recognition of this differentiation has 
been late in coming. Through most of human history this basic human 
bi-polarity has been so taken for granted that relatively few attempts 
have been made to elucidate its meaning reflectively. If the modern 
discoveries of the social dimension of man (Marx) and the depth- 
dimension of the self (Freud and Jung) have opened up vast new areas 
in understanding human-being-in-the-world, the great awakening taking 
place today in the women’s liberation movement provides yet another 
threshold in the history of human consciousness which may trans - 
form the depth-structures of society and self still more profoundly 
than previous developments have done. It seems no coincidence that 
we refer to both ‘liberation theology’, related to the achievement of 
political freedom from subservience and dominance, and to ‘women’s 

1. See C. Christ, “Feminist Studies in Religion end Literature: A Methodo¬ 
logical Reflection”, in Journal of the American Academy of Religion , 44 (1976), pp. 
317-325; id., “The New Feminist Theology: A Review of the Literature’*, in Religious 
Studies Review, 3 (1977), pp. 203-212. 

2. See M. Katoppo, Compassionate and Free; An Asian Woman’s Theology, 
Geneva, World Council of Churches, 1979. 
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liberation’ which by implication must also be man’s. Both movements 
seek freedom from the fetters of the past and both arc essentially 
powerful and dynamic movements towards a fully human liberation. 

To reflect in full on the nature and meaning of sexual differences 
is certainly a twentieth century development,® and the radical force 
of the women’s liberation movement has only come into its own since 
the late 1960’s. As within the political liberation movement, the 
women’s liberation movement implies a process of 'conscientization’ 
leading to the emergence of a new consciousness which makes us look 
afresh at our traditional social, cultural and religious heritage. This 
critical reconsideration of the past produces new data, not seen before, 
which must be taken into account in contemporary reflection. The 
refocussing of our subjective vision on to the complexity of male- 
female reality and relationship thus creates a new vision in the objective 
sense. This radical feminist critique has only just begun and still 
needs to explore tremendous semantic, philosophical, theological, social 
and existential fields before a fuller, richer, more humane vision will 
emerge. It seems a misconstrued perspective, however, to see all past 
doctrinal teachings simply in terms of the subordination of women 
and refer to “centuries of victimization by the Church”. 3 4 The Church's 
attitude to women was certainly not consciously recognized as oppres¬ 
sion at an earlier time but is so interpreted by us now because we have 
developed a more complementary and egalitarian perspective. This 
makes us realize that many religious structures and teachings from 
the past are thoroughly incomplete and unsatisfactory. It is possible 
to discern within the history of human consciousness a threefold move¬ 
ment of ‘conscientization’ with regard to the existence of sexual 
differences: first, one might speak of an original ‘prescxual’ or asexual 
phase of consciousness wherein sexual differentiation is not explicitly 
acknowledged or accounted for in human reflection (a stage which has 
characterized most of human history); second, this may be followed 
by an explicitly ‘sexual’ phase which fully recognizes and explores the 
meaning of sexuality at all levels and for all areas of human life, 
including the stage of critical reflection; third, a further possible deve¬ 
lopment can be imagined consisting in the emergence of a ‘post-sexual’ 

3. The term ‘androcentric’ was apparently first used in a sociological work 
of 1903 in contradistinction to the value of a ‘gynaccocentric’ theory which should 
take its place in the development of society. But the author of the theory recognized 
that the "androcentric world view will probably be as slow to give way as was the 
geocentric, or as is stiil the anthropocentric" (quoted in K. E. B^rrcsen, “Male- 
Female, A Critique of Traditional Christian Anthropology”, in Teietnos , 13 (1977). 
p. 31. 

4. I. G. Gonzalez, "Women and the World: Sexism in the Language of the 
Church”. Paper given at the Ninth World Congress of Sociology, Uppsala, 1978. 
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or ‘trans-sexual’ phase, not in the sense of the denial of sexuality but 
in the sense of its affirmation and integration into a new wholeness. 
This third phase represents the development of a new unitary cons¬ 
ciousness which fully incorporates sexual differentiation and transcends 
it.* Thus I cannot accept the radical canvas depicted in Mary Daly’s 
GynlEcology (1978) with its proclamation of ‘The Metaethics of Radical 
Feminism’.* This extraordinary book conjures up a vision where 
extreme feminist radicalism could become the potential source of a 
vaster conflict between the sexes than any other racial, cultural or 
social tension breeding seeds of violence. Perhaps the extreme limits 
of possible feminine being-in-the-world have first to be experienced 
to the full before the right measure for a harmonious integration can 
be found and the creation of new structures be achieved. However, 
I would not want to project such a canvas of conflict here but shall 
seek signs for a possible transcendence of our fundamental duality. 


II. Traditional Christian Anthropology and Beyond 

The feminist perspective requires a detailed analysis of biblical and 
theological writings from a new perspective and a fundamental critique 
of traditional Christian anthropology. Past religious teachings have 
shaped and enforced a subordinate image and role of women no longer 
acceptable today. Just as in ancient China the bones of women’s feet 
were bound and broken, so the minds and souls of women have been 
bound, fettered and wharped through the ages whilst their bodies have 
been exploited and despised or suppressed, sublimated and cloistered 
in the name of ascetic spirituality. (I have even seen it argued by a 
theologian that a woman, because of her body and maternal function 
is more truly matter and flesh than a man.) According to Christian 
teaching, both man and woman are created in the image of God; but 
in real life women have rarely been in God’s image, as we are all too 
painfully aware today. The ‘Christian doctrine of man’ has been for 
most of the time in most of its aspects quite literally a doctrine/or man 
and about man in the sense of the human male. This truncatedness 
of much Christian teaching is all too apparent from the fact that today 
even deeply committed Christian women have to draw their inspiration 


3. This is not unlike the non-chronological model of religious evolution pro¬ 
posed by Beliah who distinguishes an undifferentiated, unitary stage of primal religions 
from the dualism of the great historical religions, to be transcended by a further stage 
of development wherein the previous dualism is overcome and a new unity deve¬ 
loped. See R. Bellah, "Religious Evolution”, in Beyond Belief -. Essays on Religion 
in a Post-Traditional World. New York, Harper and Row, 1970, pp. 20-30. 

6. M. Daly, GynJEcology. The Metaethics of Radical Feminism. Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1978- 
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for the understanding of womanhood and feminine being-in-the-world 
from secular models rather than Christian ones. 

Much of Christian anthropology has been deeply influenced by 
what George Tavard in his survey on Women in Christian Tradition 
(1973) has called the ‘double typology of womanhood’ in the Old and 
New Testament. Scriptural statements relating to women are tied 
to a profound ambiguity; some passages express a status of subordi¬ 
nation whilst others assign full equality to women. In the past, the 
passages on subordination have been given excessive attention whereas 
now wc have to redress the balance in reflecting moTe closely on what 
meaning the statements about equality might imply and how the free¬ 
dom brought by the Gospel of Christ applies to all of us together, 
women and men alike. 7 8 9 This underlying double typology still affects 
much of Christian thinking as Tavard shows in his examination of 
current Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant models of womanhood. fl 
However, Christianity has to meet the full challenge df accounting 
theologically in a satisfactory manner for the equality of all human, 
sexually different people. 

In a sense, religions such as Hinduism and Buddhism are less com¬ 
pelled to meet such a challenge as it is an integral part of their traditional 
teaching that women cannot have access to liberation until they arc 
reborn as men. By contrast, Christianity has always maintained the 
fundamental equality of all human beings before God, their equal sal¬ 
vation in Christ, and their equal call to a new life in the spirit. This 
is why it is particularly incumbent on Christian male and female theo¬ 
logians to develop a relational ‘doctrine of man’ or rather a theological 
anthropology which fully takes into account the experience of sexuality 
as fundamental relatedness-of-human-beings-in-the-world. Although 
more critical studies are available today which examine the image and 
position of women in the history of Christianity, we have not come 
much nearer yet to the elaboration of a theology of the sexes the need 
for which D. S. Bailey pointed out as long ago as 1959 in his detailed 
study on The Man-Woman Relation in Christian Thought* He was 
right when he emphasized the further study of important aspects often 
not handled by the theologian, 


7. For a fuller discussion of this point see U. Kino, “Women and Religion: 
Prospects for Liberation*', in The Way, January 1976, pp. 3-14. 

8. O. Tavard, Woman In Christian Tradition, Notre Dame, University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1973, pp. 125-186. 

9. London, Longmans. 1959. See especially his last chapter entitled “To 
wards a Theology of Sex". 
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such as the ontological and metaphysical factors in human sexuality, (he status 
and social role of woman, and the causes and effects of sexual attitudes and 

stereotypes-(We must) also pay particular regard to the traditions by which 

the sexual ideas of one generation or age are transmitted to the next, thus 
perpetuating not only truth and insight, but also error and prejudice. Few 
things have influenced the pattern of Western culture more than the sexual 
tradition of the Christian Church, yet no attempt has hiterto been made.. .to 
give a full and sufficiently detailed account of its development as reflected in 
theological literature, canon law, liturgy, and ecclesiastical debate. 1 * 

Bailey laid the foundations for such an account, and a perusal 
of the historical data collected by him can be liberating and thought- 
provoking. Moreover, Bailey brought out the need for much further 
study, especially with regard to the theological meaning of sex itself. 
We do not have such an integral theology yet; instead, we have plenty 
of ‘theologies of womanhood’ (very different indeed from feminist 
theologies) wherein male theologians speculate and pontificate about 
the nature and essence of woman — woman as being equal but never¬ 
theless quite different from man. 

Theology always does and must relate to anthropology. More 
recent studies than Bailey’s have shown how much of Christian theo¬ 
logical thought, elaborated during the early and late Middle Ages, is 
deeply embedded in an earlier anthropology we no longer recognize 
as valid. Even today theological thinking about women, marriage, 
and the priesthood is frequently still dependent on earlier biological 
views, now definitely known to be wrong, about the nature of human 
generation and conception, and on age-old taboos relating to the 
physical aspects of sexuality. If one examines the teachings of tra¬ 
ditional ‘theological sexology’ (a term used by both Bailey and Bdrresen), 
the over-ridingly androcentric perspective of much Christian anthro¬ 
pology appears only too dearly. The inferior status of women in the 
Church is related to an inherent dialectic of doctrinal theology: on the 
one hand, the hierarchical relation between the sexes is taught as part 
of the order of creation; on the other hand, there is spiritual equivalence 
between women and men in the order of redemption. Whilst women 
are equal in the order of salvation, they are unequal in the order of 
creation. As Bdrresen states: 

Traditional theological sexology is androcentric in the sense that man is 
considered the exemplary human being (vir**homo) and woman (femina) is 
defined as differing from this norm. With this assumption, the biblical crea¬ 
tion and fall are interpreted as follows: being created in God’s image (Gen 
1, 27), woman is spiritually equivalent with man (femina** homo). But as 


10. Op. cit.. Introduction, p. vi. 
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sexually different, she is created from and for man (Gen 2, 18-24)... .As a 
community in this world, the Church maintains the God-willed subordination 
of woman as femina ; her full equivalence as homo will be realized only in the 
final resurrection. This tension is exemplified by women’s admission to all 
sacraments with the exception of ordination. As a function of authority, the 
priesthood is incompatible with their subordinate status. 

The actual time lag between traditional theological sexology and women's 

role in less androcentric societies makes the Church a retrograde factor_ 

Secularized society weakens theological legitimation, and doctrine is challenged 
by social change to re-examine its androcentric assumptions. 11 


The close examination of the anthropological foundations of 
classical theological teaching regarding the relationship between man 
and woman leads Borrcsen to conclude that the argument for the 
exclusion of woman from ordination is a consequence of traditional 
sexology and a key paradigm of the conflict between female subordi¬ 
nation and human equivalence. A similar conclusion can be drawn 
from the evidence provided by an analysis of the development of 
medieval canon law and its commentaries. Raming highlights the 
circularity of the argument against the ordination of woman: 1 ® tradi¬ 
tionally, the canonical and theological sources argue the exclusion of 
woman from ordination on the basis of her biological and moral 
inferiority (particularly Thomas of Aquinas whose reasoning is strongly 
dependent on defective Aristotelian anthropology), whereas contem¬ 
porary theologians, especially in the Roman Catholic Church, strongly 
uphold the equality of women but now argue their exclusion from the 
priesthood on the grounds that woman’s role and nature is different 
from that of man, It is always man, the human male, who defines 
the nature, rights and dignity of woman and determines what her task 
in Church and society is or is not, as the case may be. He presumes 
to know alone what is God's will for woman, in the Church and 
elsewhere. 

However, the debate about the ordination of women is only one 
aspect of the much wider issue about the image, status and role of 
women in Church and society. Yet the emotive overtones and lack 
of historical perspective make it symptomatic. It is like a prism in 
which suddenly century-old attitudes, misconceptions, prejudices and 
taboos are reflected, mirroring in a single point the profound ambiguity 
of Christian theological thinking with regard to the existence of human 
sexuality and its fundamental value for individual and society. Not 
to fully recognize the holistic-relational character of sexual polarity, 

11. Loc. cit., pp. 32-33. 

t2. 1. Raminq, Dtr Ausschfuss dtr Frau vom pritsttrlithen Amt. Gottgcwollte 
Tradition Oder Diskriminicfung ?, Koeln, 1973. 
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not to consider it primarily as a potential source of enrichment and 
human fulfilment for the greater glory of God, has deprived Christian 
anthropology of much depth and wholeness. Instead, theology has 
often possessed an impoverished, myopic view of human sexual exis¬ 
tence by concentrating unduly on specifically physical aspects of 
sexuality without exploring to the full its many other dimensions. 

In his book. La femme, Antifeminisme et Christianisme, n Jean- 
Marie Aubert has traced the history of anti-feminist attitudes from 
early Christian origins to the present day. Whilst recognizing that in 
one sense the Church has done much for women, he underlines the 
undeniable responsibility of churchmen in developing numerous ideo¬ 
logies (based on "unc exigexe masculinisante") in order to legitimate 
the marginalisation of women in terms of their sexual function (giving 
children as a wife or pleasure as a prostitute), often linked to a disin- 
carnate spirituality or an evasive morality. Now the hour has come 
to realize concretely the universal message of the Gospel by abolishing 
all sexual discrimination in the Churches. We can only achieve a 
true ‘hominization’, as distinct from the traditional ‘masculinization’ 
which has characterized most historical societies, if half of humanity 
is able to fully contribute to the construction of a new civilization. 
“The advent of woman to total social equality with man spells the 
doom of all previous types of civilization.” u To overcome the his¬ 
torical masculinization of society truly is a problem of civilization, 
ft not only means freeing the image of woman from its almost neo¬ 
lithic fetters but it requires a radical rcconception of male and female 
relationships. If we wish to create a fully humane society, the ‘mono- 
sexism’ of traditional androcentric thinking in terms of the priority 
and superiority of the human male has to be eradicated and replaced 
by the vision of a community of women and men together which alone 
embodies humanity in its totality. Most of human history so fat has 
been quite literally his-story. This may be poor etymology but it 
symbolically expresses the one-sided, incomplete orientation of past 
developments and the equally one-dimensional way of interpreting them. 
It is only very recently that the profound need for including ‘her-story’ 
has become recognized, and this recognition can effect a revolutionary 
transformation of society and self-consciousness. To combat and 
abolish all traces of sexual discrimination must be the task of Christian 
anthropology, given its message of liberation and the universal call to 
the freedom of the spirit essential to the Gospel. This requires a new 


13. Paris, Descl6e, 1975. 

14. G. Tavard, Op. cit., p. 224. 
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integral spirituality which has room for the full recognition and affir¬ 
mation of the human body in its sexual differentiation and its spiritual 
dimensionOnly such a spirituality can lead us to a new freedom 
and detachment from the past fetters of sexual oppression as well as 
from the particular obsessions with sex which seem to characterize our 
age more than any other. 

III. Sexuality and Spirituality 

I began by saying that sexuality is constitutive of being human. 
But so are other parts of our experience such as language, laughter, 
the adaptive openness of our organisms to changing environments, 
the orientation towards self-transcendence. It can be held that faith 
itself is a core clement of being human, and so arc spiritualities de¬ 
veloped in answer to the fundamental predicaments of human existence. 
If all cultures and civilizations, however different, are comparable in 
the respect that they have developed religious beliefs and practices, 
including highly diverse spiritual teachings, there is none which can 
provide us with a model of a fully integral spirituality necessary for 
today. Fundamental human relatedness in being male-and-female has 
to some extent been reflected in religious teachings, and perhaps no 
better attempts of integration can be cited than those of Chinese 
Taoism and Hindu Tantra, but the kind of spirituality needed for a 
new civilization requires an altogether different task of theological 
construction. 

What is the theological meaning of sexuality ? Christian anthro¬ 
pology and theology have not yet found a satisfactory answer to this 
question. In theological as well as in general linguistic usage, sexuality 
is often simply equated with sexual activity. This makes it even more 
difficult to think clearly about such an extraordinarily complex subject. 
But the profound meaning of sexuality goes far beyond activity or 
abstinence from it; the celibate and ascetic have to come to terms with 
their own and other people’s sexuality just as much as married men and 
women have to. Sexual being-in-the-world is the most concrete and 
fully embodied expression of the relational structure of the human 
person who finds his or her own self only in relation and response to 
others. Sexual existence is in a sense both being and becoming, a depth- 
structure within each of us which requires and makes possible human 
communication, dialogue and self-giving. Raymond Panikkar has 

I iS. See C. Davis, Body as Spirit. The Nature of Religious Feeling. London, 
H odder and Stoughton, 1976. 
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spokea of the need for a ‘diatopical hermeneutics’ in interpreting the 
essential meaning of one religious tradition to another; in analogy one 
might call for a ‘diasexual hermeneutics’ (not to be confused with a 
feminist hermeneutics), an interpretation of the depth-meaning and 
intcntionality of one sex in relation to the other, and the theological 
elucidation of human sexual polarity. 

What is needed is an integral Christian anthropology and not 
merely a ‘doctrine of man’. Sexuality as fundamental human experi¬ 
ence of the enfleshment of existence is closely related to spirituality, 
if by this is understood the potential spiritual transformation and 
transfiguration of all being-and-becoming in the world, the universal 
call to perfection in the light of the spirit working through the revo- 
lutionarily transforming powers of love and grace. If the modern 
period has witnessed the ‘demythologisation of sexuality’ (Paul Ricoeur), 
it has not yet worked out a wholesome spirit-in-matter-mentality which 
transcends sexuality not by its sublimation and rejection, as has 
happened in most spiritualities of the past, but through its affirmation 
and integration. 

Much of past spiritual teaching has been in terms of a onesided 
asceticism. Using comparative data, it can be shown that wherever 
the ascetic and monastic ideal has been particularly dominant in religion, 
(he actual position and esteem of women has been correspondingly low. 5 ® 
Spiritual advice is often given to seemingly asexual beings or, when 
explicitly addressed to men, it is frequently anti-feminist. Women were 
often discouraged or even barred from pursuing spirituality, asceticism 
or mysticism in their own right. Yet nowhere has the contribution 
of women been as rich as in the field of mystical experience and litera¬ 
ture, both in Christianity and elsewhere. The field of mysticism was 
often the only genuine possibility for women to pursue a path of spi¬ 
ritual freedom, one might almost say experimentation, which remained 
impossible in the more institutionalised areas of religion. But none¬ 
theless these past examples of religious realization relate always to a 
minority of women, a social and religious elite — this was even true 
of most men. However, today an open non-elitist spirituality has 
become an urgent necessity so that women and men from all walks 
of life can be a leaven of spiritual transformation and build up together 
the brother; and sisterhood of humankind. 

Recently, Schubert M. Ogden has pleaded for the emancipation 
of theology from its contemporary ‘homocentrism’ which focusses 

16. See F. Heiler, Die Frau in den Religionen der Menschheit. Berlin. Walter 
de Gruyter, 1977. 
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primarily on the existential meaning of God for us without dealing 
adequately with the metaphysical meaning of God . 17 This is a legiti¬ 
mate objection but it cannot be met through a return to traditional 
metaphysical theology. The fullness of God, always incompletely and 
imperfectly expressed and circumscribed by human beings, must also 
relate to the fullness and richness of complementary human experience 
as we feel and live it today. However much theology emphasizes the 
transexual reality of God, it is a fact that much traditional God-language 
is expressed in preponderantly male categories and symbols of domi¬ 
nation (inter alia God as Lord, King, Judge, Father). As these may 
well be dying symbols in relation to the living religious experience and 
awareness of contemporary people, it is important to highlight other 
symbols of the Christian tradition, often neglected in the past. Femi¬ 
nists have rightly pointed out that the Bible also uses female symbols 
for God and that besides the fatherhood of God the idea of divine 
motherhood is not unknown in Christianity (used for example by 
Anselm of Canterbury and Julian of Norwich). But talking about 
God in these ‘motherly’ categories is by no means as unproblematical 
as it might appear at first as far as women arc concerned. The idea 
of motherhood only takes account of one aspect of femininity blit 
“woman is not only mother; and the feminine principle as embodied 
in the lives of women is not tantamount to the principle of motherhood. 
The task therefore remains of looking for the divine archetype, if there 
is one, of other aspects of the feminine ,” 18 The crucial question concerns 
the relatcdncss of God, within the Godhead itself as well as with regard 
to the relatedncss of human beings. 

In order to transcend the dualism of traditional religious symbols 
(heaven/earth; body/spirit; female/male; etc.), great efforts have to be 
made to find more integral symbols and structures for a new commu¬ 
nity. The contemporary search for new holistic ways of thinking also 
deeply affects the experience and conceptualization of sexual polarity, 
and the decisive question will be whether we can develop more integral 
ways of thinking and acting. In my view the feminist critique, however 
fundamental and necessary, remains onesided in unduly emphasizing 
one sexual mode of being over agrirnt another instead of seeking this 
integration. Models for female symbols and roles in religion cannot 
be found in the past in a fully developed form, for example through 
appealing to the relatively high position of womm in tribal and archaic 
religions as compared with the male-dominated historical religions. 

) 7. Sec his Faith and Freedom. Towards a Theology of Liberation. Abingdon 
Nashville, Parthenon Press, 1979. 

18. G. Tavard, Op. cit., p. 145. 
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The original primary unity which existed before social and critical- 
reflective differentiation took place cannot be regained after fundamental 
transformative changes have occurred in society and consciousness — 
a new situation requires new solutions. The past may possess inspiring 
dements which can be used as building-bricks for the future but it cannot 
provide a comprehensive blue-print for the human community emerging 
now. 

In the secular realm women have gained access to political, social 
and economic equality, at least in theory, although much remains to be 
accomplished in practice. But it is now particularly in the structures 
and teachings of the Churches that the largest measure of discrimination 
is still practiced and taken for granted. As an Asian woman theo¬ 
logian has recently stated, woman remains the stranger, ‘the other’ 
in the Church, and this entails a problem of deep alienation. She 
claims “the right of woman to be liberated from being the threatening 
Other". “I claim”, she writes, “the right of woman to be the Other 
in all her fullness and variety of gifts — the Other, who is not the ad¬ 
versary, the deviation, the subordinate of the Self, but the one who 
gives meaning to the Self.” 19 The participation of women in the full 
life of the Church, including theological studies and teaching as well 
as the sacramental ministry, is now a structural requirement for the 
necessary elaboration of a fully human and integral theology. 

Current feminist theology presents a challenge to Christian core 
symbolism and fundamental doctrinal statements formulated in the 
past. The experience of and movement towards women’s full equality 
was not a problem the early Christian community had to face, but it will 
have to be faced today. Gender-linked symbols may tell us little about 
the true nature of divine reality but reveal a great deal about the wor¬ 
shipping community. American feminists quote with pride the cons¬ 
cious act of a late nineteenth century woman who edited The Woman’s 
Bible (1895-8) by cutting out all passages defamatory of women. More 
recently, the complete rejection of scripture and all organized religion 
has been a central feature of the new feminist spirituality movement 
which has grown up in the USA. These developments may be a 
necessary corrective to past male excesses. However, one can envisage 
a movement towards integration where we reflect again, more deeply 
and more faithfully, on the challenge of the spirit, a challenge central 
to the teaching of Jesus but little realized in terms of the practical oneness 
of the human community. As has been pointed out more than once, 

19. M. Katoppo, Compassionate and Free; An Asian Woman’s Theology, 
Geneva, World Council of Churches, 1979, p. 7. 
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the Church possesses the message of liberation but it is often others 
who liberate. 

Christian spirituality is at the crossroads, In the past, it has too 
often been misunderstood as a narrow asceticism to the detriment of 
the full development of the human person. Tt often was a dehumanising 
and disincarnate spirituality built on sexual repression and human 
impoverishment rather than on growth and fulfilment. If human di¬ 
polar sexuality is fully acknowledged and affirmed, sexual distinctions 
may recede in their importance or rather be seen in their proper rela¬ 
tional context which recognizes the human being in all its richness and 
diversity as a person with a spiritual centre. The spiritual hunger 
and search of the contemporary world is so great that new answers must 
be found. Berdyaev pointed out long ago that Christian spirituality 
has not yet come to terms with the vast problem of labour in modern 
industrial society and, similarly, one might say that the problem of 
human existence in sexual differentiation has not yet been met m 
spiritual thought and practice. Christian doctrine and ascetic practices 
still embody much dualistic thinking which has a particularly negative 
effect on the image and status of women in the Church. At present, 
the most dynamic image 0 / woman in contemporary society is primarily 
related to work and equality rather than to religious thought. The 
most revolutionary changes in the lives of women have come about 
through the control of biological life processes and the resulting changes 
in family patterns as well as through new educational opportunities. 
Much contemporary literature on women reads like a description of 
what woman is no longer or is not yet. In this period of transition 
the hierarchical and patriarchal premises of ecclesiastical teachings and 
structures provide little ground for developing new positive models of 
womanhood. The debate about the ordination of women is not only 
symptomitic of the much wider issues relating to the image and status 
of women in Christianity; it is also its crucial test-case. As'long as 
women do not enjoy full participatory responsibility with men in all 
areas of the Church, they will remain theologically subordinate and 
the potential richness of Christian spirituality wBl remain tragically 
incomplete. The rich seeds of trinitarian, incafnational and sacra¬ 
mental theology will be deprived of their fully grown fruit. 

One of the richest Christian symbols for an integral spirituality is 
perhaps that of the people of God, the fundamental vision of human- 
togetherncss-in-community, related in faith and freedom to the origin 
and fulfilment of all realities. This vision has inspired the World 
Council of Churches’ Study on the Community of Women and Men in 
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the Church (1978) which poses personal and cultural questions, questions 
about Church teachings, and about structures, in a radical manner forg¬ 
ing a new way ahead. To quote from the beginning of this document: 

As women have become more aware and articulate, they have begun to 
question the nature of a community which has been so shaped and led by men. 
They envision a fuller, more true community of women and men in the Church: 
one that celebrates the distinctiveness of each person, male and female. Built 
through cooperation, affirming reciprocity, independence and interdependence, 
the new community would ask women and men to work together, sharing 
abilities and burdens, to create the vision that God intends for us. 

Women and men, committed to the truth of the Gospel, want to under¬ 
stand what it means to be created, male and female, in the image of God. They 
want to discover what a new community of women and men will mean in their 
lives, their relationships with other people, and what a new community will 
mean for the Church in its teaching, worship, ministries and understanding 
of God. 

Two thousand years ago, through Jesus Christ, women and men were 
invited into a new covenant with God. We are still being called. This Study 
Book is an invitation to explore and unfold the vision of the community of 
women and men in the Church which we believe lies at the heart of the Gospel.* 0 

It is possible to consider different theologies in terms of explanatory 
models, developed within particular socio-cultural conditions and 
constraints. The current theological models require critical reflection 
as they do no longer relate to contemporary human experience as they 
did in the past. It has been said that the future of the Church may 
lie in what has been called the ‘Third Church’, that of the third world 
of Latin America, Africa and Asia, and this may also apply to the 
future of Christian theology and anthropology. The pressing exigencies 
of individual and social experience in ferment call anew into question 
the essential meaning of Christian spirituality and presence in the 
world. As relatively few theologians have met the challenge of modern 
scientific discoveries so far and fewer still entered into depth-dialogue 
with the central message of religious traditions other than their own, 
so there are very few indeed who have begun to perceive the radical 
challenge expressed by some of the voices of the new feminist theo¬ 
logies. 

The feminist challenge is not the only one, but it is essential to 
respond to its call. Without such a response the Christian community 
cannot move towards a new integral unity beyond existing differentia¬ 
tions. 


20. Study on the Community of Women and Men In the Church. Geneva, World 
Council of Churches, 1978, p. 3. 



Alienation of Women in India 

Jessie Tellis Nayak* 


I. Alienation 

Are women in India alienated ? The answer could be ‘Yes’ or 
‘No’, depending on the interpretation given to the term alienation, 
Liberals and Marxists give different meanings to this phenomenon. 

Sociologists like Emile Durkheim put forth the concept of 
"Anomie” for an explanation of the high rate of suicides in certain 
societies. 1 According to him individuals or groups reach a stage 
when they cannot accept the dominant values of society and therefore 
reject them. As a consequence they arc unable to maintain human 
relationships of an enduring nature with others. They adopt a be¬ 
haviour based on their new values, or so lose interest in life that the 
desire to live may be killed, or they gradually isolate themselves from 
others. In order to maintain the status quo , society also rejects them 
because of their unacceptable behaviour and refers to them as "deviants”, 
“rebels”, "delinquents” or "hippies”. This can be called a status quo 
interpretation. The existing system of a society is accepted as normal 
and those who do not adopt its values are considered alienated. 

If one interprets alienation as above, one cannot claim that 
women in India are alienated. For they have accepted the dominant 
values of a society where man is considered superior and woman 
inferior. Women accept their subjugation as a normal way' of life 
and do not protest against it; Hence they arc ‘happy’ or rather satisfied 
with their lot and do not desire to “rock the boat” lest they hurl 
themselves. They are socialised into accepting their lot. 

On the other hand, Karl Marx looks at society differently. For 
him man is the centre of society, and the dominant value is work.- 
Whatever value material goods may have comes from the work ol 
man. The capitalist system has alienated man from his work, turning 

•Jessie Telus Nayak is a member of the Indian Social Institute, New Delhi, 
where she is responsible for the Programme for Women's Development. 

1. Emile £>uakhbim, Suicides. 

2. Karl Ma*x, Das Kapintl. 
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it into a commodity which the capitalist buys in the labour market at 
the lowest possible price. The worker is thus alienated from what 
belongs to him, and capital becomes the central value. Workers 
themselves may internalise the capitalist values, accept a low status 
and even justify the behaviour of the employers. “At least he pro¬ 
vides me with my daily bread by giving me employment”, they will say, 
not realizing that the employer profits greatly from the sweat of their 
brow and deprives them of what is their right. 

Without entering into the controversy about work as the only 
source of value, one can accept the central concept of alienation as 
deprivation of what belongs to a person by right. In this sense, the 
Indian woman is and has been alienated from her right to justice and 
equality. But women themselves have internalized the values of the 
Indian society to such an extent that they are unable to realize that 
“fifty percent of humanity is holding the other fifty percent in bondage”. 

II. Women in India Alienated 

Using the term as Marx explains it, why do we say that women 
in India are alienated ? Women and girls have been told and made 
to feel that they are inferior. They have, in fact, internalized the low 
expectations of society with regard to them and have adopted beha¬ 
viour patterns to conform to these expectations. 

1. Dependence 

Manu’s laws prevail even to this day, according to which a 
daughter is subject to her father, a wife to her husband and a mother 
in old age to her son. If those thus placed over women are reasonable 
and considerate, life may be tolerable; otherwise, for many of them 
the major part of their lives is “hell on earth”. 

In a family where the father had died the daughter once remarked: 
“Why should my mother be sad at his death, he has not given her a 
moment’s happiness from the day of their marriage.” This is the lot 
of thousands of women. In Haryana some village women claimed: 
“Our animals are taken care of; wc are treated worse than they in spite 
of the hard work we put in day after day.” 

Recently, in the heart of Delhi a young social worker was 
shocked to learn that the mother of a girl was beaten up by the enraged 
father because she had permitted her daughter to attend some group 
activity for girls in the basti. To get the mother’s permission was not 
considered sufficient. Wife-beating, the children in the community 
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affirmed, was a daily occurence in most homes. Girls are resigned 
to it and boys find no fault with it. Many women believe that it is 
the husband’s right to beat his wife. 

2. Unclean 

Women are considered unclean because of menstruation which 
is part of a natural physiological process. Many young educated girls, 
in urban areas too, hold on to this belief and will not enter the kitchen 
or the place of worship in their homes during those days; nor will they 
go to the temple. Even the Catholic Church has upheld this belief 
which, however, should be alien to the teaching of Christ. The Church, 
moreover, has deprived women from entrance into the “Holy of Holies” 
during worship. If slight concessions have been made in recent years, 
the fact still remains that any attempt at a broad discussion of the 
ordination of women meets with resistance from persons at all levels 
in the Church. A highly educated University professor — a woman 
— once told me that she would not like to sec women ordained because 
she considered them unclean. Neither her studies in India and America 
nor her many decades of teaching in University had helped her to 
overcome this prejudice. 

3. Weaker Sex 

Women are considered weak. Many of them feel weak and 
helpless to venture outside without the protection of a man. People 
often express shock when women travel alone. Again a woman’s 
sexual life is strictly guarded. She is expected to remain a virgin till 
her marriage, while the same standard is not applied to man. Pro¬ 
tecting a girl’s virginity is such an obsession that untold restrictions are 
placed on women and girls. If they are raped, they are considered 
soiled. Children born to girls out of wed-lock are considered-“illegi- 
mate”, though totally undeserving of this stigma. Terms like “un¬ 
married mother”, “keep”, “prostitute”, are all indications that, though 
man is very much involved, it is not he who bears the consequences. 
The Gospel story tells us of a woman whom men claimed “was caught 
in adultery”; she, not her partner, was dragged before Christ to be 
stoned — though the man might well have made the advances and 
enticed the woman. Even when a woman is subjected to sexual inter¬ 
course against her will, she who has been victimised is made to suffer 
the social stigma; considered violated, she is put away by husband 
or family.' 

3. “Rape: The Victim is the Accused”, Manushi, December 1979-January 1980, 
N ew Delhi, pp. 42*46. 
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Mahatma Gandhi who had deeper insights into the lives of Indian 
women than others in his time protested against calling women weak. 

To call woman the weaker sex is a libel; it is man’s injustice to woman. 

If by strength is meant brute strength, indeed she is less brute than man- 

If by strength is meant moral power, then woman Is immeasurably man’s 

superior. 

The wearing of the Purdha, a prominent custom among Indian 
women, prevalent also among Hindus in the North, is symptomatic 
of an approach to woman: on the one hand she is the temptress; on 
the other hand she needs to be protected because of her weakness. 
Many communities where women arc in pttrdha have failed to make 
progress. 

4. Focus of Life 

The life of a girl, her prayers, her fasts, her sacrifices are all 
focused on hoping for a good husband and hoping to preserve him. 
Myths which have a powerful hold on the masses are created to instil 
fear in women lest they should go astray. Chemeen, a book by a 
writer in Kerala, 4 develops such a myth. Its theme is that, if a wife 
is unfaithful, the goddess of the sea will in her anger swallow up her 
husband while he is out fishing. 

A wife’s life is so much bound up with that of her husband that 
widowhood is dreaded by woman as the worst fate that can befall her. 
Her social status, her economic support, the focus of her life lies 
entirely in her husband. The plight of thousands of widows in India 
is deplorable. Even when a young widow returns to her mother’s home 
she is made a drudge. Many of them arc taken to ashrams and aban¬ 
doned there to be exploited economically and sexually. 

5. Sale of Girls 

Woman has accepted all these values. She even subjects herself 
to being sold as a commodity — in the marriage market.* She has 
to deck herself and parade before her would be in-laws. She is exa¬ 
mined from head to foot as a farmer examines cattle at a fair. In 
addition, dowry is demanded — and cold blooded murder results if 
demands are not met. The culprits go unpunished, police often tending 
to ignore such cases; and husbands find another wife with the greatest 
ease. Many girls go into marriage with dread. The number of 
Women who become mentally ill in the first stage of marriage is very 

4. T. S. S, Piu.Ar, Chemeen. 

5. Jamila Vbrohese, Her Body and Her Gold, Vikas Publishing House, New 
Delhi. 1980. 
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high. Often caught in a trap, they become mentally ill or, worse still, 
have recourse to suicide as a means of escape. 

Urbanization and tourism have resulted in an increase of the flesh 
trade.* Every type of devious means is used to lure young innocent 
girls into it. Once trapped, the closest watch is kept over them and 
there is no escape from the clutches of those who profit through the 
sale. 


Through the Devadasi system a girl is in theory offered to the 
goddess Yellamma and dedicated to the temple; but in'actual fact 
she is available for pleasure to the high caste men of the village. Here 
religion is misused to satisfy man and dehumanize woman. Agents 
of the flesh trade recruit these girls for prostitution in the cities. 

Polygamy is permitted by religion only to Muslims; but bigamy, 
though illegal, is openly prevalent in Manipur, 7 and in a clandestine 
way it exists throughout India. The Government takes no action to 
implement the law against bigamy. 

6. Deterioration of Status 

That women arc considered unimportant is demonstrated at the 
birth of a girl. This fact has its repercussions on their up-bringing, 
nutrition, treatment during illness, education, wages, sex life as well 
as opportunities to move around or make decisions. Woman is 
accorded a low status. This is shown by the glaring differences between 
boys and girls or men and women in different aspects of life. The 
following facts speak for themselves: 

— The deterioration of the sex ratio from 972 women for 
1000 men in 1901 to 946 in 1951 and 930 in 1971. 

— The differential in life expectation at birth: a mere 44.7 
years for females, against 46.4 for males. 

— Infant mortality tolling 131 deaths per 1000 live births for 
girls against 120 deaths per 1000 for boys. 

— Of the total number of children from among the age group 
6-14, not enrolled in schools in 1978-79, two thirds were girls. 

— Of those in school in 1979-80, there were only two girls for 
every three boys in the age group 6-11 and one girl for two boys 
in the 11-14 age bracket. 


6. Tourism jmd Prostitution, I.S.I.S. International Bulletin n. 13, Geneva, 1979. 
.... 7- tjeyaki Jain, Women Patrollers of Manipur”, in Women's Quest for Paver, 
Vikas Publishing House, New Delhi, 1980. 
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_In terras of over-all literacy for all age groups, leaving 

aside the 0-4, there was one female literate for every two male 
literates. 

— Census findings show that, despite considerable improve¬ 
ments in female literacy over the decade, the gap continues to 
persist at an almost identical level. 

— In 1981, while half the male population remained illiterate 
(53.26%), in the case of the female population the figure was 
three-fourths (73.12%). 

— In spite of legislation on the age of marriage, 14% of all 
girls under 14 were married in the rural areas, with attending 
repeated early pregnancies resulting in poor health and lack of 
opportunities for personal growth. 

— For the last three decades the labour participation rate 
of women has stagnated at 28 percent. On the other hand, women 
account for 87 percent of the 24 million workers in subsidiary 
occupations. 9 

These facts are a clear indication that women have not been 
integrated into the developmental efforts of India. 

While these and many other forms of injustice prevail, women and 
girls — many of whom are aware of them today — cannot verbalize 
,heir grievances out of fear of further repression. Women over the 
centuries have been so degraded and alienated that in the past men 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Mahatma Gandhi have had to fight 
major wars for their emancipation; women, like Pandita Ramabai, 
Ramabai Ranade and others, have waged other battles, like the battle 
for education and shelter for widows. 

Today, small groups of women in the cities, towns and villages 
have become conscious of their plight and rights; yet the greater 
majority of them remain indifferent to efforts made to awaken them 
from their slumber. 

Why is this so ? What are the mechanisms in sociely that keep 
women in an inferior position ? 

III. Mechanisms 

The most vital mechanisms that keep women in an inferior posi¬ 
tion are the processes of socialization applied to girls, the notion that 
woman is man’s property created for his pleasure, and above all the 

8 "Women and the Sixth Plan — Rhetoric without Meam of Change", by 
Rami Chhabra, Statesman, April 14, 15*1. 
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atrocities which keep women in constant, fear of venturing “beyond 
their boundaries". 

1. Socialization 

Children in India are taught from a very early age to become the 
kind of adults that society expects of them. A close examination of 
the process of bringing up a girl shows that many methods and tech¬ 
niques are used to help her find her (inferior) place in society. 

2. In the Family 

Communities and families in India differ in child rearing practices. 
Yet some dements are common. Margaret Kalakdina in her obser¬ 
vations found the following: 9 

— At birth a girl is less welcome than a boy. Little money is 
spent on her; the boy is given more opportunities for learning 
and earning. Different stages of a boy’s life are marked with 
ceremonies which make him feel important; not so with a girl. 

— At an early age the girl has household responsibilities and 
cares for children. While quite young, she becomes a “little 
mother”. 

— Constantly she is told to have a low profile. She is forbidden 
to venture outside. 

— She is considered a burden on the family, because money 
is spent on her up-keep. Her labour after marriage benefits 
another family. Having to give her a dowry is greatly resented. 
Parents, the mother in particular, are indulgent towards the boy, 
believing he will support them in old age. 

— The girl learns to be flexible to meet everybody’s demands 
in the family. She accepts her situation passively. 

— The boy is given freedom, he is made much of. Soon he 
begins to realize that being a boy is a privilege. He is expected 
to be bold and aggressive. He dominates his sisters and expects 
them to serve him. In the absence of the family head he takes 
the decisions. His tastes are considered when meals are prepared. 
Thus he grows up to be selfish and demanding. Thou g h women 
work 12-18 hours a day, he expects them to cater to his needs and 
comforts. 

When grown up, men and women play distinct roles and perform 
different functions. Any attempt to examine these in the light of 

9. Margaret Kalakdina, “Up-bringing of a Girl”, in Indian Women, Publi¬ 
cation Division,' Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. 
New Delhi, 1975. 
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changing circumstances are met with stiff resistance. It is surprising, 
yet not uncommon, to see boys well educated and dressed in the latest 
fashions, Who hold to the most conservative ideas about women and 
their role and functions. 

Promilla Kapur 1 ® in her study uncovers much strain in the lives 
of middle class married working women. Their husbands expect them 
to be the traditional wives in addition to holding a job. They have 
to meet the demands of their husband and children in spite of jobs 
entailing great fatigue. Meanwhile, greater consideration on the part 
of husbands, companionship in decision-making and sexual life is 
not forthcoming. Differences in expectations between husband and 
wife cause many breakdowns of persons and families. 

3. Outside the Family 

Once the superiority of man is institutionalized, every instrument 
in society is utilized to re-enforce it. Thus an analysis of school 
text-books, magazines, songs, stories, dramas, advertisements, news¬ 
papers and even sermons (with a few exceptions) shows that man is 
presented as the master, destined to rule over women: 

— A study of English text-books in Delhi has shown that women 
and girls did not figure in them. If present at all, they were 
nameless, faceless and insipid. Very few lessons spoke of women 
in leadership roles. 11 

— A look at book-stalls and shops that serve the general public 
show women’s body displayed in poses to attract attention. 

— An analysis of songs and stories shows women not glorified 
but stereotyped in unbecoming roles. Women and girls are the 
target of ridicule and jokes among men, even in seminaries. 

— Indian films paint a sorry picture of woman. She is the 
suffering wife, the cruel mother-in-law, the call girl, the cabaret 
dancer or the vamp. Very few films show successful women in 
the fields of medicine, law, education, science, business or industry. 
The roles assigned to them are very limited. 

— Advertisements show men efficient, businesslike, fully dressed 
executives, while women’s bodies are exposed to sell practically 
every item. Woman is pictured as the baby-sitter, housekeeper, 
the cook or the seducer. 

10. Promilla Kapur, Marriage and the Working Women in India, Vikas Pub¬ 
lishing House, New Delhi, 1970. 

11. Katnl csh Nbchol, "The Invisible Woman: Image of Women and Girls 
in School Text-Books”, Social Action, July-September 1976. 
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—• Sermons preached in churches emphasize St Patti's instruc¬ 
tions to wives: “be subject to your husbands”; the fatherhood 

and not the motherhood of God is stressed. Mary is depicted as 

meek, humble and obedient. 

Often, it is pointed out in arguments that women themselves 
oppress women. Women are cruel to each other, no doubt, but men’s 
cruelty to them is far greater. Man’s cruelty and violence against 
woman certainly is a means of keeping her in perpetual subjugation. 

4. Atrocities 

Readers of daily newspapers in India are shocked time and again 
by the atrocities inflicted on women. Wife-beating which till recently 
was not openly discussed has now given rise to “homes for battered 
wives” in Europe and America. Suicides of young women, of mothers 
with children, and even of very successful women professionals, are 
reported at an alarming rate. 

In her famous book, Against our Will, Susan Brownmiller writes: 
“My purpose in this book has been to give rape its history. Now we 
must deny it a future.” 12 The occurrence of rape in India is far too 
frequent, especially if one cansiders that the majority of cases remains 
unreported. Girls aged 9 months as well as women in old age arc 
victims of it. Not only men in the family, the village or the city, 
inflict this humiliation and violence on women, but bosses, landlords 
and above all the police have recourse to it. As Brownmiller points 
out, this violence is done in most cases not for the sake of “sexual 
gratification” or the satisfaction of “natural urges”; it “is simply the 
imposition of domination and authority, the humiliation, sometimes 
annihilation of someone who cannot retaliate.. . .That some men rape 
provides a sufficient threat to keep all women in a constant state of 
intimidation.” 18 

There has been some agitation among women about the injustice 
done to rape victims by the court, but most women have yet to under¬ 
stand the deeper meaning of this abuse, 

Conclusion 

This then is the life, not of a few, but of a very large number of 
women and girls, particularly among those of the lower socio-economic 
groups. Battering of wives is well known among the well-to-do and 
the educated also. It is alarming to learn that development has 

12. Susan Brownmiller, Against our Will— Men, Women and Rape, Bantam 
Bodes, New York, 1979. 

13. Ibid. 
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accelerated the process of man’s progress, while women are losing out 
in many spheres of life. 

Can we, as Christians, be just on-lookers, or will we play our part 
in shaping “her-story” as well as “his-story”? Will we allow sex 
discrimination to continue depriving woman of her rights ? Will 
Christian men repeat the ancient Jewish prayer, “Thank God I am not 
a woman", and wash their hands like Pontius Pilate ? Not one bishop 
in India offered any comment on the “Mathura Rape” or the “Bhagphat 
Incident", even though the whole country was stirred by them. 

Will Christians help create a climate in the country and in the 
world which will permit the healthy growth of adult women, allow them 
to make decisions and to bear the consequences ? Will women be 
forced to remain infantile, or will they be encouraged to develop and 
use all their talents ? Unless the laity (women included), priests and 
bishops undertake a serious study and analysis of the present situation 
which keeps women stunted, the oppressive climate in society and in 
the Church will keep them forever retarded. 


Continued from p. 408 
God and the cosmos. In this respect 
Vladimir Soloviyev (1853-1900) belongs 
to the same tradition. 

Mar Gregorios once again repeats 
his criticism of St Augustine and of the 
Western tradition that followed after him, 
as too pessimistic to be fully Christian. 
Without denying all foundation to such 
criticism, it seems to me that the author 
does not do full justice to Augustine and 
the Augustinian school. They are more 
subtle than he makes them to be. 

A programme for action is drawn by 
Mar Gregorios in the last chapter. He 
calls on Christians to be fully engaged 
in creating a new style of life, where 
values will be changed and justice fos¬ 
tered. To this end he advocates the 
formation of new Christian communities 
which will become, spiritually, socially 
and politically, the seeds of a renovated 
Church and society. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 

The Gospel According to Jehovah's 
Witnesses. By John Francis Coffey. 
Melbourne, The Polding Press, 1979. 
Pp. x-173. $ 5.95. 

Out of the ‘eschatological’ melting-pot 
of the 19th-century U S.A., many a new- 
religious group was formed. One of the 
most wide-spread, though not necessarily 
the largest, is the ‘Jehovah’s Witnesses’. 
Started in 1874, it grew and spread from 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The question has often been asked: 
Is this group really Christian ? It must 
be answered in the negative. For Christ 
is not recognized as the Son of God and 
Saviour of human kind. The Watch 
Tower, as the group is called, situates 
itself on the border line between funda¬ 
mentalist Christianity and a kind of 
neo-Arianism, with an overwhelming 
insistence on the impending end of 
the world and the small number of 
the elect. 

The work under review is a fair attempt 
to show in some details how the New 
Testament, particularly the Gospels, is 
misused and misinterpreted in the large 
body of literature emanating from the 
Watch Tower presses. It is definitely 
a work of apologetics, though done, 
it seems to me, in an eirenic spirit. Faced 
as he is with a type of religious propa¬ 
ganda, especially influential in Australia, 
the author feels almost compelled to use 
such a method. But he has recourse 
to the best exegetical tools in his effort 
to show how the true meaning of so 
many NT texts is being distorted by the 
Watch Tower literature. 

The work will certainly help those 
faced with the problem encountered by 
the author. Beyond this, it will help 
many Christians and non-Christians to 
dispel the fallacies of fanciful interpre¬ 
tations of Holy Scriptures. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 


Women in the Church 


Pearl Dreoo* 


G ONE are the days when Church meetings treated the topic of 
women’s role as some kind of humorours joke, or an extra 
burden on the agenda. In fact I was indeed surprised to find 
that the first Asian Bishops’ Institute for Missionary Apostolate had 
a woman as conference facilitator, which gave a special tone to the 
meeting. And yet this is a very minor adjustment and we could be 
fooling ourselves if we believed that by merely including a few women 
in conferences and council meetings we would be bringing a radical 
change in the treatment and task of women in the Church. There is 
a famous sentence that bugs all or almost all Church conferences 
today. It is this: “Let’s invite a few women.” And the organisers 
are not sure whom to invite. But F believe the real revolution will 
come when Church conference committee members nod their heads 
and say, “May be we should invite a few men”, because then the policy 
makers and decision makers, the conference planners and invitation 
givers will be women. 

The women's movement is slowly sweeping the earth and is not a 
temporary fad. Christian women in India are being influenced by it 
and for their good. Even though I have heard a few Indian clergymen 
denounce it as a “Western” product, as out of tune with Indian culture 
and therefore against indigenisation, the women’s movement has come 
to stay and there have been good reasons to be afraid that the male 
edifices in the Church are beginning to crumble. Instead of re-building 
their fortresses of defence against women, banishing anything (or any 
person) feminine from the corridors of Church buildings, tightening 
their custody of the eyes and raising their fears of rivalry, it is high 
time that men faced the reality of the contemporary situation and the 
birth of a new generation of women in the Church. 

In recent months I have been surprised to find that there are still 
places where a woman’s hand is regarded as too mean to distribute 
communion even when the situation is so desperate that people have 

•This talk was delivered at the Second Bishops’ Institute for Missionary Apos- 
tolate, held in Ponmudi, Trivandrum, from November 20th to 20th, 1980. For a 
report of this meeting see Vidyajyoti, February 1981. pp. 72-78. (Ed.) 
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to be denied the sacraments for weeks because no priest is available. 
Yet I know many good and humble Asian religious women who wiU 
say “Yes Father”, “Yes my Lord” to your face, but will open the 
tabernacle when they need to and do what they think is just and fitti ng . 

In the meantime I do not encourage you, men, to be benevolent 
or generous towards women. This will only make them grateful to 
you and even more dependent on you in their gratitude. Such genero¬ 
sity will postpone the revolution that is to come. And come it will 
whether you like it or not. My message to you is not to do anything 
for the women in the Church because the movement has to come from, 
and be carried forward by, women themselves and not by men. What 
1 do ask from you is to understand what is already taking place so that 
you be not afraid that the ground is being shaken from beneath your 
feet, that you recognise the action of God in women’s history, rather 
‘her story’, that you cheer from the sidelines and put your authority 
on the side of justice, feminine justice. 

I find it significant that the topic of women in the Church has, 
in the proceedings of this meeting, been integrated with the concept 
of the laity. In fact women as laity are the untouchables of the Church 
hierarchy. This becomes clear especially from the job allocations in 
the Church. I would be interested to know how many of you have 
relationships with women whom you consider your colleagues and 
peers, and I would also be interested to know how many women 
(religious or lay) you have employed or harnessed as housekeepers, 
as secretaries and typists, as receptionists, nurses and cooks. The divi¬ 
sion of labour in the Church is analogous to class oppression in society. 
The eucharistic table is laid by men while the dining table is laid by 
women. 

Women in the Church are assistants to men and very rarely their 
colleagues. Ecclesiastical images of women range from that of defence¬ 
less virgin and dangerous temptress to sacrificing mother and stubborn 
tyrant. In reality women are the most exploited labour force in the 
Church. Unfortunately many of them survive on the crumbs of 
gratitude bestowed on them by the masters whom they serve. There¬ 
fore they do not have a support system outside their dependent relation 
to men and cannot break out of their slavery. 

In this way the relationship between women and men in the 
Church is a reproduction of the relationship between men and women 
in a society in which men are the receivers and women are the givers. 
If Christian communities do not present a challenge to the surround- 
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mg cultures through a new relationship between men and women and 
through new responsibilities carried by women, then they will be failing 
in their task of inculturating the Good News of Jesus in a prophetic 
way. The Christian community is created and sustained within a 
particular space-time context, within a given cultural network. This 
cultural network includes the three levels of: (I) Beliefs, (2) Technology, 
and (3) Emotional Patterns. 

A Christian community will need to examine the position of 
women on all these three levels: 

1. What are the idealisations or condemnations of feminity ? 

2. What are the tasks allotted to women on the level of work, 
technology and economic production, and what are the tasks pro¬ 
hibited to them ? 

3. What are the feelings of attraction-repulsion, love-rejection 
surrounding women that the community has inherited from its ancestors 
and which are current in that society ? 

1. The culture of a Christian community may, for example, idealise 
woman as a kind of goddess of celestial virtues, or a gentle maiden who 
does not say a harsh word Jbut is a humble and obedient servant; as 
a beautiful flower with intoxicated scents, or a spring of water that 
brings freshness and life; as a doll in a glass case, or a mother who 
sacrifices everything for her children. On the other hand she may be 
condemned for being unreliable in carrying responsibility, for being 
fragile, emotional, unpredictable, for needing purification after child¬ 
birth and for polluting the world with gross desires and trances. She 
may also be condemned for having a physical structure that is imperfect 
and automatically disqualifies her for ministerial tasks. 

2. On the level of technology the Christian community may 
reproduce the surrounding culture that confines woman to the tasks 
of child-bearing, child-rearing, house-keeping, teaching, typing, sewing, 
etc. Even where the secular culture has gone ahead in recognising 
women as lawyers, doctors, community leaders, policy-makers, tech¬ 
nicians and administrators, the Christian community still treats women 
as second-class citizens. How many women are trained for or even 
participate in the technological aspects of ecclesiai life ? How many 
are involved in active pastoral administration and ministry in a way 
in which they are responsible for their own work and decisions ? How 
many Asian women are trained in theology, scripture, liturgy and 
doctrine ? We have taken for granted in the Church that the way 
things have been done in the past is the best way things can be done 
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in the present. This keeps us safe and secure, and whenever necessary 
we can quote the culture of basic communities to suit predetermined 
policies. Again I heard a sister in North India complain that the 
priests wanted mothers who had just given birth to be allowed to lie 
on the mud-floors because that was the practice of the local culture. 
It did not matter if they got an infection and died. Following the 
primitive technological culture was more important to the masculine 
mind of the missionary, than preserving the body of a young mother. 
Indeed unless we have women missionaries, prayer leaders, preacher^ 
retreat givers, spiritual directors, confessors, contemplatives, liturgists, 
scripture scholars, moralists, theologians, catechists, deaconesses, women 
will continue to be the oppressed labour class in the Church. 

3. On the third level of culture there is often a cloud of confusion. 
The forces of eros in the Church have not yet been understood and 
appreciated. The energies of love and of creation, of intuition and 
attraction connected with the feminine psyche lie dormant in shadows 
of mistrust and fear. These arc emotional elements of Christian com¬ 
munities and of Church hierarchies still locked in myth and superstition. 
Yet there are archaeo-psychic powers, dwelling within the community 
at this level, that can lead to unfathomed depths of spiritual experience 
and of mystical revelations of the Divine at the heart of creation. By 
cutting off these realms wc are cutting off the outermost and innermost 
reaches of the redemptive work of Christ. We have not yet fathomed 
the depth of the redemptive work of Christ. We have not yet taken 
the step of Abraham — to leave familiar territory and travel in the 
unknown, this time the unknown subterranean regions of the human 
psyche. Wc are familiar with cvangel'zing on the level of beliefs and 
values, and also on the level of technology and socio-economic struc¬ 
tures, Wc have not yet recognised the task of evangelising the depths 
of the human psyche, the underworld of the myth-making imagination, 
the world of inner fantasy where soma and spirit weave mysterious 
patterns with life-giving or life-destroying forces. It is this level of 
body-carth-nature-lifc that woman symbolises and the redemption of 
the earth must involve the redemptive action within woman and woman¬ 
kind. The rejection of woman and her rights is related to the rejection 
of the body and of the earth. To reject woman is to turn one’s back on 
the denudation of the earth’s resources, on the exploitation of the 
manual labour of the poor as they till the land, and on the oppression 
of women’s bodies by marriage, family and social systems that un¬ 
consciously or consciously disregard the horizons of women’s total 
human capacities. A new theology of matter is also needed to break 
through the injustice done to women’s potentialities. 
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1 find that too many Church authorites are ignorant of the psychic 
structures of social events concerning women. For example, 1 find 
the Adivasi festival of the virgins being Christianised under the banner 
of inculturaticm, without a proper anthropological and psycho-social 
study of the meaning this festival has for the young girls and of the 
concept of womanhood that is contained in the rituals. While the 
ceremony makes beautiful associations of womanhood to nature, to 
new life and to motherhood, there is also a subtle defining of the task 
and goal of woman. She is being taught that it is her body that is of 
value to society, and that she will find her service and fulfilment in 
society’s expectations on her body as procreative and life-giving. She 
is being confined to a maternal role with mother nature and is denied 
her personhood and individuality. By Christianising the festival, 
without transforming the psychic depths of meaning in it, without 
transforming its socio-economic and societal consequences, we are only 
giving religious sanctions to these social forces within the Christian 
community that oppress women and limit her total evolution as a 
person. And 1 have met a sufficient number of women in India, both 
city and tribal, who have dreams of such an evolution beyond the 
cultural circumference of tjieir local Christian community. I believe 
together with them that we need to learn to live as human persons in 
multi-cultural and inter-cultural communities. The sisterhood of women 
goes beyond the local Christian community and cuts across barriers of 
class, culture and history. 

I believe that there will never be a new emerging laity without a 
new emerging woman. Only a strong movement of women, a radical 
change in their task in Church communities will carry the laity out of 
their present doldrums. Somehow the age of lay responsibility is 
over. Topics like “The Role of the Laity in the Church” which were 
aflame in the 1960s are like dead wood in the 1980s. Like the liturgical 
movement, the zip has faded from lay movements as lay movements. 
This does not mean that the laity are inactive. Lay men and women 
are active, but their identity is no longer that of “laity” in the Church. 
They are professionals, or parishioners, or leaders, or counsellors, or 
writers. They are non-clergy, they are the people of God; but some¬ 
how the term laity does not have a potent meaning anymore. It is a 
fallen symbol. So I am reluctant to speak of a new emerging laity or 
even of lay women in the Church. The bonding between women in 
the Church, whether lay or religious, will soon be stronger than the 
division between laity and religious. Yet for lack of another term 1 
shall continue to use the word laity. 
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The man-woman dynamic in the Church is a symbol of the hie¬ 
rarchy-laity syndrome, The relationship of domination between women 
and men in Christian communities has functional connections with the 
patterns of domination between laity and clergy. Both sets have 
conceptual links with the polarities of: nature-grace; body-head; 
ruled-rulers; powerless-powerful; unredeemed-redeemed. Women and 
laity fall within the former member of the polarities, in line with the 
powerless, while men and clergy fall within the latter member. Therefore 
a women’s revolution will certainly affect all the aspects in the life of 
Christian communities and in ecclcsial power structures. The domi¬ 
nation of nature as earth, the domination of rich over poor, the domi¬ 
nation of men over women, the domination of West over East is carried 
over into the relationship between non-laity and laity in the Church. 
We need Church communities that can understand this relationship 
without becoming violent and aggressive, that can take up responsibi¬ 
lities rather than rake up grievances. Here again the powerful task 
of women is to chalk out a new theory and a new puthway to freedom 
that springs from their own lived reality. 

On this road to freedom women and men will discover a new 
relationship to each other — one that is based on co-operation rather 
than on competition. They will be partners together, sharing in each 
other’s tasks and responsibilities. Within Christian communities women 
will discover new active dimensions of motherhood and men will take 
up more loving dimensions of fatherhood. And within Church struc¬ 
tures, women will take more masculine roles while men will take up 
more feminine roles. Psychology and sociology have shown how great 
a part cultural conditioning has to play in the ascription of roles to 
women; and, equally, that woman can develop her inner animus or 
masculine dimension and man his inner anima or feminine dimension 

While accepting the biological differences between women and 
men, we can see today that the psychological differences between them 
are based on historical and cultural factors. These differences arc 
not innate, springing from a fixed “nature” of man or “nature” of wo¬ 
man, but rather from family and cultural conditioning. This is why 
what is typically masculine or typically feminine differs from society 
to society and from age to age. So the biological complementarity 
of man and woman is a sharing of mutual resources, a giving to each 
other as equals in a partnership, a co-operation built on respect. It 
is not a filling in by the other of what is lacking in one, nor a need 
to be dependent because one is inadequate without the other. The 
complementarity of man and woman gets its deepest significance in 
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the gifting of one to the other in mutual acknowledgement of the 
uniqueness of each. 

Women therefore discover that their personhood is not confined to 
their traditionally - defined womanhood. And while they bring their 
own special qualities of gentleness, compassion, clarity, decisiveness, 
warmth and energy to the ministries they exercise, they are primarily 
persons, persons in relation to other persons, whether men or women. 
1 prefer to describe this relation as inter-personal and dialogical rather 
than complementary, because the latter term is too often used to 
specify tasks that men will not do and for which they need women to 
“complement” them. Without liberation, “complementarity” will only 
give new respectability to the old slavery which defined woman’s fixed 
uniqueness by her biological functions and declared her the ‘weaker 
sex’, by nature subject to man. When women discover their real selves 
they will gift a new freedom to men as well. 

On the road to this freedom we will discover the true motherhood 
of God, the fecundity of the Word and the gentleness of the Spirit; 
we will discover the womb of creation, the nourishment of grace and 
the energies for mission, the feminity of love and the sisterhood of 
Christian communities. Th$n the female aspect of the Trinity will be 
known as already revealed. We will discover in a new way the power 
of the woman through whom Christ was born and the role of the 
women who announced that he was Risen. We will discover anew the 
female Wisdom of God, for “she is a breath of the power of God, and 
a pure emanation of the glory of the Almighty. . . .She is a reflection 
of eternal light, a spotless mirror of the working of God, and an image 
of his goodness" (Wis 7, 25-26). 

And we will find new meaning in the words of Jeremiah: “For 
the Lord has created a new thing on the earth: The female overcomes 
the warrior” (Jcr 31, 22). 


Natural Family Planning in Pictures. 

By Dr. J. A. Mknezes, S.J. New belhi. 
Catholic Hospital Association of India, 
1980. Pp. 101. Rs 10. 

This is a useful companion volume to 
the author's excellent manual on Natural 
Approach to Family Planning (cf. Vidya- 
JYOTt 1976, p. 286). There are 44 
coloured pictures of the reproductive 
system, ovulation, embryonic develop¬ 
ment, ovulation symptoms, and typical 
menstrual charts. They have been care- 
hilly prepared and tastefully produced. 
They are accompanied by clear expla¬ 
nations which together amount to a 
luminary exposition of the whole subject 


of Natural Family Planning. A few 
figures like that of the stages of child¬ 
birth could have been omitted as they 
are not relevant to the subject. There are 
some supplementary hints which are not 
found in the original work. Of parti¬ 
cular interest is the Modified Mucus 
Method, developed by Dr K. Dorairaj 
of the Indian Social Institute, New Delhi, 
which could help to improve the accept¬ 
ability of the Ovulation Method of Dr 
Billings among the Indian target popu¬ 
lation. 

The author must be congratulated for 
this valuable addition to tbe growing In¬ 
dian literature on an important subject. 

G. Loeo, SJ. 


The Act of Contrition in Non-Christian 
High Schools 

F.-M. ZUBELDIA. S.J. 


T HE whole thing started in 1955 in Anand (Gujarat Mission), 
due to a Moral Science class I gave to boys of fourteen and 
fifteen years of age, mostly of the Hindu religion, with a few 
Muslims. The topic was that every night we should make a short 
introspection of the soul, i.e., an examination of conscience, and say 
a prayer that can win forgiveness — the Act of Contrition. The 
attention and impression caused in the boys by this talk made me 
think: “Should I give this talk in the non-Christian high schools, 
which are mostly Hindu, for the benefit of those students also ?” 

Just then, like one sent by God, Fr Muthumalai, S.J., a convert 
from Brahmanism from the South of India, came to Anand to preach 
a retreat. At recreation time I confided my “dream” to him, and he 
greatly encouraged me, telling me this story: “In the South there was 
a French Father who was doing the same apostolate you intend to do. 
When he became old, one day as he walked along the street he was 
called to the home of a well-to-do Hindu family. The elderly lady 
of the house was very sick, and she told him: ‘Father, when I was a 
girl a priest dressed like you came to our school and taught us a prayer 
that wins forgiveness. I am saying it daily. Now I am going to die 
soon. I want to die in the religion of that Father. Where can 1 find 
him ?’ The Father, overwhelmed by emotion, told her: ‘Madam, 
the priest you are looking for is myself. 1 preached to you in the school, 
and 1 am so happy.’ 'I am too, Father. Please instruct me and 
baptize me’.” 

This story convinced me that 1 should attempt the same apostolate. 
Recommending the plan to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, I launched into 
the deep. My first talks took place in Surat and were arranged by a 
Catholic teacher who was teaching in a Hindu high school and was a friend 
of the director of a Protestant high school. I must confess that when 
Handed in the office of that Hindu high school, I was almost trembling 
with my poor command of Gujarati and my white cassock — a novelty 
for many of the students, who were peeping curiously through windows. 
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But the holy nuns of the leper asylum, to whom I was preaching a 
retreat those days, were praying for me. 

First Attempts 

I started my speech thanking the director for allowing me to 
address the children. I continued: “Though I am a Christian Catholic 
missionary, today I am not going to speak about Christianity, only 
about morals, something basic in all religions. Therefore my talk is 
for all — Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians, etc. Gandhi said that 
education without morals is not real education. My Gujarati is rather 
poor. I am a foreigner, a Spaniard, who had to learn first English, 
then Gujarati. Excuse me for my grammatical mistakes and my foreign 
accent,” And I folded my hands in the Indian style, asking pardon. 
This gesture, I think, won their hearts and disposed them to hear me 
with more attention and benevolence. At the end the same boys who 
were peeping in at the office, rushed to my desk to get my autograph 
and to ask me where I stayed. I was full of joy. 

The second talk, which was in a Protestant high school, also turned 
out very nicely. The director, Mr Benson, told me: “So, Father, your 
talk is a character-building talk — most welcome.” I liked that des¬ 
cription of my talk as “character-building”, and I used it constantly 
when approaching directors for permission to address students. 

The Content of the Talks 

1. I start with a dramatic story of a young man who dies without 
repentance. From there I draw the need of repentance, supported by 
words of God quoted from the Bible. I also quote in the Gujarati lan¬ 
guage a Hindu poet who said: “Repentance is like a stream coming 
down from heaven. The sinner is immersed in it and purified.” 
Children greatly appreciate this. I owe this quotation to a -Hindu 
teacher who passed it on to me at one of the high schools. Then 1 
draw on the blackboard a diagram showing the effect of repentance. 

2. After convincing them of the necessity of repentance, I raise 
this question: How will one repent daily in a short, yet serious, devout 
way ? Then I tell them T am going to distribute to them a prayer for 
all religions, a prayer which, when said from the heart with full under¬ 
standing, wins forgiveness from God. “This prayer”, I tell them, “I 
have distributed to thousands of students all over Gujarat. I am going 
to give it to you.” Then the distribution is made, usually through 
tht*'tnachers (whom I invite to help me) or sometimes through the 
fifftlor boys and girls. The average age of listeners is thirteen to seven- 
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teen years —boys and girls. The prayer reads: “O God, I love you 
with my whole heart and above all things. I am heartily sorry for 
having offended you, because you are so good. I firmly resolve not 
to offend you any more. And I shall do whatever you will ask of me," 

3. With the nice prayer-leaflet in their hands, printed on shiny 
"couchd” paper, I start explaining the act of contrition phrase by 
phrase, interspersing stories to make it more interesting and under¬ 
standable. I take more time to explain that we must be sorry out of 
love “because you are so good ”— which expresses perfect contrition — 
and insist on the idea that God is a Person, a real Father, who loves 
us. The only time I have been interrupted in a talk during the last 
twenty-five years was in a Muslim high school. Sad to say, the objec¬ 
tion was to my describing God as a loving Father. A bearded Muslim 
teacher came up to the stage and said, in a tone that was not very loud: 
“Father, you can’t say that. God has no children.” I answered softly: 
“Please don’t misunderstand me. I’ll explain to you afterwards in the 
office.” And I went ahead because I knew the director, a Hindu, was 
in my favour. 

4. The last sentence of the prayer, “And I shall do whatever you 
will ask of me”, was added by me to the prayer in 1958, at the suggestion 
of a theology professor of Louvain who wrote in Christ to the World 
praising my little apostolate, and recommending that addition to help 
the students better to reach the act of perfect charity, that is, baptism 
of desire. I am very grateful to that professor. 

Many years ago in the major seminary of Ranchi, the theologians 
asked me at the end of a talk: “Father, what do you intend to do by 
this apostolate ?” I answered: “To put it briefly, I want to lead them 
to baptism of desire, a baptism which, 1 fear, has been forgotten by 
those missionaries who feel discouraged when, due to some circums¬ 
tances, they cannot administer baptism of water. Many of our pupils 
attending our moral science classes, I am sure, attain this wonderful 
baptism. 

5. After explaining the prayer phrase by phrase, I tell the children: 
“Now when, on what occasions should we say this prayer ? On these 
five occasions — try to learn them by heart. First, we should say it 
if we fall into sin; second, we should say it every night before going 
to bed; third, we should also do so if we meet with an accident, praying 
briefly at least: ‘My God, pardon me, T am sorry’; fourth, we should 
say it atthi hour of d;ath; and fifth, we should teach others this prayer, 
especially people who are facing death.” 
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6. Finally I explain the drawing on the prayer leaflet of a young 
man meditating cross-legged, making his examination of conscience. 
I insist that happiness cannot co-exist with sin, which rather brings 
remorse, emptiness. I insist that the only way to get skanti (peace) 
is by repentance. As a practical advice, I add: “1 hope you will keep 
saying this prayer well. I suggest that you paste it on a cardboard and 
cover it with a plastic paper, and then keep it under your pillow. I 
am sure in this way you will remember about it every night.” 

Once when 1 was travelling by train, a fifteen-year-old Hindu boy 
entered my compartment. He smiled at me and said, “Father, you 
came to our Bharat high school three years ago and you gave us a 
prayer.” “Yes, but you must have lost it”, I said smiling. “No, Father, 
I say it every night. 1 know it by heart. 1 can say it now here on the 
train — I don’t mind.” “Do it. I’ll be so pleased.” And he did 
it devoutly, perfectly, without a single mistake. 1 was full of joy. 

The End of the Talks 

At the end of my talks I present the school with a pictorial Life 
of Jesus and a big picture of Christ showing his Sacred Heart. They 
greatly appreciate both of them, and in many schools the beautiful 
picture of Jesus brings out an exclamation of wonder in the audience. 
As I finish I ask, first, that students draw on the blackboard the diagram 
showing the effect of repentance; and, second, T ask: “Who can tell 
me by heart the five occasions on which we should say this prayer ?” 
It is a contest, and winners receive as a prize a beautiful foreign coloured 
post-card with big, beautiful stamps that I will have pasted on the reverse 
side. The boys show a competitive spirit as they see the prizes. Anti¬ 
cipating their wishes, I remark: “1 sec many of you appear disappointed 
because you did not get the prize of stamps. Well, I have many stamps 
at my residence. Those who take the trouble to come there, will get 
them.” And I give the address. 

Follow-up: Reading Room and Counselling 

There are seventy-seven high schools in this city of Baroda, where 
I live. I have visited sixty-five of them twice in the last four years. 
After hearing my talk and invitation, boys from the city and neigh¬ 
bouring towns start coming to my reading room, which remains open 
every evening for four hours and on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays 
the whole day. When they come they get these benefits: they can read 
ift.lttlence good, interesting books about morals, the lives of Christ and 
the Saints, and they can visit the chapel and hear the explanation of 
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the altar, the Blessed Sacrament, the confessional, etc.; and most of 
them willingly receive spiritual direction and counselling. This last 
year I calculate that I have counselled about seven hundred boys, 
mostly of the Hindu religion, with some Muslims and P&rsis. Most 
of them see me every four months, more or lesr. AH of them receive 
the beautiful holy picture of “Jesus Adolescent” by Hofmann, which 
I get from Spain. Practically all of them buy the pictorial L ife of Jesus 
Christ, which is a booklet with sixty-four coloured pictures and ex¬ 
planations. This means that seven hundred non-Christian families 
have read the life of Jesus at home. 

Approaching Directors and Principals of Schools 

Some people have asked me: “How do you go about it ? For 
example, how do you approach the directors or principals the first 
time ?” 

First of all, from the Educational Inspector’s Office or the Head¬ 
masters’ Association 1 get the list of all the high schools of the city 
and neighbouring districts, and, if possible, the names and addresses 
of the principals. In the city itself, taking along a few calling cards 
showing my name and address, and a few pictures illustrating the act 
of contrition, I pay a visit to the chapel. Then I set out on my scooter. 

I do this every Monday morning, visiting a pre-arranged area of the 
city. I spend two hours arranging three lectures for that week. 
Friendly principals help me to locate easily the other schools and even 
draw a little map for me* of that area. Sometimes the three lectures 
are arranged in an hour’s time. Sometimes the school has a test or 
examination or inspection that week, and then 1 have to fix a later date 
or go again. In one high school for girls the principal made me come 
six times to arrange the lecture on Christ. On the day of the lecture, 
introducing me she said: “Today Fr Zubeldia receives the reward for 
his constancy. He had to make six trips.” J smiled approvingly. 

Tolerance and Friendly Reception 

Many have asked me: “How many directors have refused you 
permission to give the talk ?” 

My experience of the last twenty-five years prompts me to give 
this consoling answer: “Less than ten percent.” This shows that the 
Indian people, especially in Gujarat, are most tolerant and hospitable. 
Here is an example of their tolerance and large-heartedness: In 1958 
in Ahmedabad Saraswali High school (Hindu), when meeting the 
director, Mr Nayak, for the first time, 1 showed him the leaflet of the 
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act of contrition, saying it was a universal prayer, a prayer for all 
religions. After examining the prayer carefully, he remarked: “Fr 
Zubeldia, you may say that this is a universal prayer; but I have studied 
theology in Germany with a Protestant pastor and a Catholic Father. 
This prayer basically is a Christian prayer —the idea of God as 
Father, personal sins, repentance, etc. But don’t worry. You will 
give the lecture here and afterwards in a neighbouring high school 
run by my wife.” I really admired his large-hearted ness and thanked 
him. 

In another school, when I dropped in unannounced I apologized 
to the director. He asked me: “What is the subject of your talk ?” 
I explained. He liked it so much that after a few minutes he ordered 
the bell rung and gathered the whole school for me — some five hundred 
students. When the talk was over he said: “I am a Brahmin of a 
priestly caste. As I see you doing this, I feel inspired to do something 
similar. Let us see...” 

Something wonderful is the respect which most of them show, 
the garlands, the bouquets of flowers that they offer, etc. One director 
of a high school in a remote area in the interior told me: “Father, this 
is the first time these four hundred boys and girls have seen a Christian 
missionary. Why don’t you come here to work among these people ?” 

When I have sometimes a thousand boys and girls in front of me 
and the mike, I feel the Holy Spirit very near and ask him to inspire 
me. The famous missiologist, Fr Pierre Charles, S.J., wrote that the 
Holy Spirit is like a divine “fifth column” hidden in the hearts of non- 
Christians. I feci it when 1 am counselling a Hindu boy and he tells 
me: “Father, yesterday I dreamed about Jesus on the Cross talking 
to me.” Or when a boy shows me his arrangement of the leaflet of 
the act of contrition and the holy picture of Jesus Adolescent. Or when 
they bow reverently to the Blessed Sacrament during the tour of the 
chapel. 

Out in the Districts 

For the high schools thirty, fifty, seventy-five kms away from 
Baroda City in the districts, I have cyclostyled a letter addressed to 
the directors saying, first, that I humbly ask permission to address the 
students for forty-five minutes, second, that I want to talk only about 
ethics, and third, that I have given this talk in more than a thousand 
high schools all over Gujarat. Most of the answers received by post 
unfavourable and affirmative, though they are perhaps a little less assur¬ 
ing than when 1 meet the directors personally. Even when a director 
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does not answer my letter and reminder, I do not get discouraged. 
I take the opportunity of paying him a surprise visit while giving a talk 
in a neighbouring high school, and I tell him I want only to make my 
acquaintance with him. I suppose they see I am a “good, harmless 
chap”; and so in most of these cases the talk is arranged then and 
there, or the date fixed. 

Going through the villages and towns, I feel truly like a “missionary 
of the high schools” in regions never ventured into by a missionary. 
They also feel favoured- that Father docs not go only to big city high 
schools, but remembers the poor, small village high schools. Some¬ 
thing worth noting is the considerable attention the teachers pay to 
my talk. Thus several thousands of them have seen the missionary 
and heard his message. A number of them come to the office after the 
lecture to ask questions, and a few come to visit me at my residence. 

Conclusion 

Some people have asked me: “Father, how many of these boys 
and girls have received baptism ?” My answer has been: “As for 
baptism of water, none. Baptism of desire, many.” One Hindu boy 
and one Muslim boy, both seventeen years old, asked me to instruct 
them with a view to their becoming Christians. I instructed them, 
but did not baptise them, explaining myself more or less in these words: 
“You see, my son, you arc too young to take such a step. You would 
have to face terrible difficulties due to the caste system, etc. Continue 
to worship and follow Jesus in your heart. Later on, after you are 
married and self-supporting, then you can carry out a decision to join 
us; and not only you, but your wife and children too. Okay ?” And 
they welcome the idea. 

This talk on the examination of conscience and act of contrition 
and the friendship it produces with the directors, has opened the door 
for me to give a second lecture, which I give in the high schools. It 
is a talk on the life of Christ, with coloured charts. But this would 
require another article. 



Note 


Man and Woman in’Christ 

The recent book of Stephen Clark. 1 is an important work which 
people writing on the Christian theology of the sexes will not be able 
to ignore, it is an interdisciplinary study where exegesis, theology, 
sociology and psychology are made to bear on the question of the 
roles of men and women in society. What strikes the patient reader 
of this impressive volume is the thoroughness of its technical infor¬ 
mation, from both biblical exegesis and the human sciences. The 
author studies his subject-matter with total seriousness, and the book 
throws a challenge to those who write about the position of women 
from a different theological perspective, but often without serious home¬ 
work behind their theses. Perhaps many of these will claim that an 
activist vocation leaves no leisure for such patiently documented studies. 
This is a pity, because they risk thereby giving an impression of shallow¬ 
ness and they are unable to meet on a scholarly level with the perspective 
represented by Clark. 

His work consists of four parts. The first and longest part 
provides a mine of cxegctical information about all the important 
biblical texts dealing with the roles of men and women, either irt 
family or society, The second part makes theological reflections on 
the scriptural data, stressing their normativeness for Christian life. 
Part III analyses the data of the social sciences which, the author 
thinks, arc largely in conformity with the teachings of the Bible. The 
final part gives some practical guidelines For a Christian approach today. 

Clark sets himself in clear opposition to the trends of the feminist 
movements, to the modern technological society largely guided by 
liberal or socialist values which he does not think coincide with those 
of the Bible, and to many currents in modern theology which he" con- 
liders as often depending on the same ideologies. For him the unde¬ 
niable direction of the Scriptural teaching is that the roles of men and 
women both in the family and in society arc different and must remain 
so for a healthy human life as God has planned it. The NT teaching 
is not primarily concerned with activities but with relationships, 
although these are such that particular forms of activity are more 
appropriate for men (specially those concerned with community life) 
and others more characteristic of women (specially those concerned 
with family life). Correspondingly, the primary traits of aggressivity and 
nurture characterise and should characterise the two sexes, respectively. 

1. Mao and Woman hi Christ. An Examination of the Roles of Men and 
Women in Light of Scripture and the Social Sciences. By Stephen B. Clark. Ann 
Arbor, Michifan, Servant Books, 1980. Pp. xiv-753. » 15.95. 
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Clark complains that modem society, by over-stressing the man-womdn 
companionship, has emphasized the feminine aspect of man rather 
than the other way about. 

For Clarke the NT understanding of the roles of the sexes is one 
of interdependence. This implies a partnership, but of a type where 
complementarity finds scope in separate spheres of responsibility and 
in the subordination of the female role to the dominant male role. 
This subordination is for him unmistakable Biblical teaching. It is 
not imposed on woman by blind fate; rather she is invited freely to 
accept it as central to her feminine role. Clarke makes it clear that 
subordination does not mean inferiority or weakness. It is a specific 
form of order, and order is necessary in any group if it is to achieve 
its goals. In the army, the subordination of one rank to another does 
not mean weakness in the subordinate. In a more religious comparison, 
Clark refers to Jesus who in Nazareth was subordinated to Joseph and 
Mary; this in no way implied inferiority. 

The teaching on equality in Gal 3, 28 refers, according to the 
author, to the basic dignity and value of every baptised person and 
to the equal care to which each individual has a right. It denies all 
hierarchy of people which would not be based on creation but on society- 
imposed distinctions. But this teaching must be complemented with 
that proposed in others texts, especially Genesis 1-3, Eph 5, 22-33, 1 Pet 
3, 1-7, 1 Cor II, 2-16 and 14, 33-36, and 1 Tim 2, 8-15, In these texts 
the roles of men and women are expressed in terms of the subordination 
of woman and a special love and protectiveness on the part of man. 
For Clark this is the clear and uniform teaching of the Bible, found 
in sections with definite doctrinal import. More significantly, by 
referring often to the creative action of God the NT reveals what is 
God’s immutable plan for human society as such, and therefore this 
teaching cannot be said to be the result of a particular culture or time. 

It is obviously at this point that many will part company with 
the author. Tn spite of Clark’s efforts to show the contrary, they will 
maintain that the Biblical writers apply the sociological conditions of 
their time to the implications of the Christian experience, and that wc 
must interpret the letter by the spirit of the Good News. Clark is 
aware of these objections and deals with them extensively, but he 
concludes that subordination in the social roles of the sexes is central 
to the NT understanding of the couple as derived from God’s own 
revelation. For him this subordination applies to every type of social 
order, and not only to the family. He distinguishes three types of 
social groupings. One is functional, where specific functions and not 
persons are important: the principle of selection is mere competence 
(as, e.g., in economic service groupings). There are also informal 
social groupings, like clusters of friends, where roles and responsibi¬ 
lities are fluid and flexible but which lack a definite purpose. Finally, 
the relational social structures form the basic groupings of society; 
among them the family and other broader groups: NT social thinking 
is primarily interested in these groupings. Society must be based on 
relational groupings and Christians should endeavour to protect the 
correct roles for the sexes in such basic groups. Clark even thinks 
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that Christians must form their own society within the larger human 
group, in order to fully live the revealed word of God. A return to 
Christendom ? 

Clark’s thesis will become clear from the “Guide-lines for a 
Modern Christian Approach to Men’s and Women’s Roles” which 
he gives towards the end of his book (pp. 598-617): 

1. “Brother-Sister love” (Philadelphia) is the basis for all social roles and 
social relationships among the Christian people. 

2. The borne should be a centre of care and service. 

3. The Christian community should provide a supportive environment foi 
family life. 

4. There should be a system for raising people in the Lord with men having 
primary responsibility For men and women for women. (This is suggested 
to protect the sharpness of the psychological polarity of male and female and 
to stop the modern blurring of roles). 

5. There should be different areas of responsibility for men and for women. 

6 . There should be a system of personal subordination among (he Christian 
people with the elders (heads) of the community chosen from among the men 
and the husband serving as the head of the family, with women in complemen¬ 
tary positions of leadership and subordinate government. 

7. The role of “deaconess” and other female leadership roles should be 
restored in the Christian community. 

8. There should be cultural expressions of role differences for men and 

women. , 

9. A Christian community in technological society should have more 
fraternal and sororal groupings and structures than Christian communities 
of the past. 

10. A Christian community in technological society should have more 
interaction between men and women than exists in most traditional societies. 

11. Christians should apply the scriptural leaching on men's and women’s 
roles to Christian situations outside the Christian community to the degree 
that such application would be practical and helpful. 

12. In non-Christian settings, Christians should accept the prevailing order 
and customs of the situation as much as possible and not be obligated to press 
for the Christian view of men’s and women’s roles. 

13. Each attempt to apply the scriptural teaching on men’s and women’s 
roles, inside or outside the‘Christian community, should be guided by local 
cultural considerations. (This ihculturation, however, is limited by the para¬ 
meters of the Christian teaching as interpreted by Clark). 

The author obviously touches on the question of the ordination 
of women, For him ordaining women to the priesthood is equivalent 
to the rejection of the Bible as guide for structuring the Christian 
order, which must itself be the expression of God’s plan for human¬ 
kind. Women are simply not created to be primary leaders of the 
community, Whatever be their personal qualities and even if in some 
exceptional cases (e.g., in broken families) they have to assume such 
leadership roles. It seems to me that Clark’s position on this point 
ig vulnerable even from his own premises. For he stresses that 
women share in roles of leadership, but in subordination to the male 
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over-all leadership function. For this reason he calls for the resto¬ 
ration of ordained deaconesses. What he does not seem to realise 
is that the presbyterate itself, at least in traditional theology, is precisely 
an order of subordinate leadership, dependent on the bishop. On this 
score it would seem that, even on the premises of Clark, the ordination 
of women as priests should not be unthinkable. This argument will 
of course fail to satisfy both him and the feminist movement! 

Clark considers the feminist movement theologically shallow and 
sociologically ignorant. He finds that it lacks an appreciation of the 
role of women, because it undervalues the characteristic womanly 
function of nurturing, in search of the male characteristic of domi¬ 
nance. It makes women compete with men on the men’s arena ! He 
does not deny that injustices have been committed against women and 
that these have to be corrected, but not along the lines of the American 
feminist movement. 

This clearly conservative book will not be accepted by many 
modern theologians. Even from a scriptural view-point, a more 
balanced exegesis of key texts is possible, and one feels that the inter¬ 
pretation of Clark unduly stresses the uniformity of the Biblical 
teaching. (This becomes clear when he fuses the theology of Paul 
and Acts). The author is critical of the 1976 report of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission on the Ordination of Women and its strange 
distinction between eldership/leadership and sacramental ordination 
(p. 655). 

While his concern for a distinction of roles and for social order 
is valid, it is not evident to me that this logically demands subordi¬ 
nation of one to another — except perhaps in functional groupings where 
achievement is the goal. One could think of a social order governed 
rather by the ideal of coordination, even if, perhaps, it can never be 
perfectly realised. Coordination is perhaps more human, and theo¬ 
logically valid since there is no subordination in the Trinity. It is true 
that, speaking to the culture of the first century, the NT uses largely the 
prevalent social pattern of the subordination or women. But it is not 
clear that it prescribes this particular pattern for all believers and at 
all times, even if the NT teaching is buttressed by references to the 
creation accounts of Genesis. 

But even those who disagree with the book will find in it much 
interesting information and matter for reflection; they will do well to 
enter into dialogue with a position which is stated serenely and clearly, 
even if with some prolixity. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 



Correspondence 


Rites and Evangelisation 


Dear Editor, 

T read with great interest two articles in the April, 1961, issue of Vidyajyoti; 

“Extra-Territorial Authority” by Fr Ivan 2uzck, S.J. and “Individual Churches in 
India” by Fr Paul Puthanangady, S.D.B, I would like to draw your attention to 
some of my misgivings and hopes in the context of these two articles and similar 
thinking in the Church, 

What struck me most while reading the article by Fr Ivan iu/ek is its condescend¬ 
ing tone while speaking of the Orientals. One gets the impression that the Orientals 
are the "Harijans” of the Catholic Church, for whom some “reservations” are made 
by local ordinaries belonging to the Latin rite. Nothing at all is mentioned there 
about constraints placed on the Latin rite when it spreads into areas where the 
Oriental Church is already established. 

The article rightly reminds us that the Supreme Pontiff is the head of the whole 
Church and that the various “individual Churches, whether of the East or of the 
West.... are of equal dignity, so that none of them is superior to the others by 
reason of rite" (Vatican 11, O.L., n. 3). If the above position is correct then such 
an interpretation as the article tends to give is totally untenable. I am tempted to 
say that the approach is not in keeping with the command of the Lord to preach the 
Good News to the whole of creation. To me the pre-occupation of the author seems 
to be to show who wields power in the Church machinery, how to keep the Orientals 
under check, and how to prevent (hem from spreading out into other geographical 
areas. No wonder the Churches have become stumbling blocks to the announce¬ 
ment of the Good News. 

As a refreshing contrast to the former article the essay by Fr Puthanangady 
touches the heart of the present day dilemma regarding rites. Though using different 
words, he states in effect that “the sabbath is for man and not man for the sabbath”. 
Rites and rituals grow out of the encounter of a particular people with the person 
of Christ and consequently from their lived experience of his message. 

1 think it is only in the context of evangelization that Christians in India will 
discover their identity as Christians. What we have to do today is to help every 
Christian to realize that he has a message of communion and reconciliation to 
announce. He is called upon, as individual and as a member of a believing com¬ 
munity, to try to understand the faith he has received and to interpret the same faith 
in the live context of India. In such a process the present conflicts based on rites, 
language and cultural groupings. Will be circumvented without vital time and energy 
being lost by believers in meaningless confrontations. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 


St Xavier's, 
Patna, 

Bihar 800001 


A. PUTHUMANA, S.J. 
Provincial 



Book Reviews 


Faith in a Secular Age 

Faith’s New Age. By Lloyd Geerino. 
London, Collins, 1980. Pp. 349. £7.95. 

The thesis defended in this book is 
relatively simple and clear: in the reli¬ 
gious history of mankind there have 
been two great thresholds or watersheds. 
One was the “axial” period around the 
6th century B.C. (it actually started much 
earlier) when in China, India, Iran, 
Israel, Greece, Rome, the ancient ‘primal' 
religious perception gave way to ‘histori¬ 
cal’ religions based on new thinkers and 
founders. The second watershed is 
placed by the author at the Enlighten¬ 
ment, around the 18th century, when 
modernity emerges as a new way of 
thinking and perceiving reality and, 
substituting for the traditional religions, 
becomes a new faith, still unnamed but 
for which the best description is “secu- 
larity”. According to the author the 
second threshold continues even today 
and brings to completion what was 
implied in the first, although from his 
own descriptions one often gets the im¬ 
pression that it could well be a reversion 
to a ‘pre-axial’ religion ! 

In the first chapter, the author struggles 
for a description of religion that may 
include today’s secular attitudes, and 
finds it along the lines of man's ultimate 
concern, the acknowledgement of the 
depth and meaning of life as against, the 
dismissal of such concerns as trivial or 
meaningless. Only chapter 2 deals with 
the "axial” period. Chapters 3-12 give 
a detailed and lucid account of the 
emergence of the various aspects of 
modernity or the new age, from the 
renaissance to our century. Chapters 
13 and 14 are a summary and conclusion, 
the latter being a presentation of Nietzche 
as the typical prophet of the new age. 

Though he had served as a presbyterian 
minister before being the first Professor 
of Religious Studies at the Victoria Uni¬ 
versity of Wellington, New Zealand, the 
author does not look at this evolution of 
‘faith’ from the perspective of Christian 
belief. Such a point of view would, 
he thinks, belong to the ‘post-axial’, not 
to the modern era. He presents an inter¬ 
pretation of the evolution of European 


thought which is plausible from a huma¬ 
nistic point of view —but is not the 
only interpretation possible. In fact 
the danger of selectivity in the choice of 
materials, so characteristic of global 
historical accounts, is not always a voided. 
To suit the thesis, divergent philosophies 
are at times made to converge more than 
the evidence permits (e.g. Spinoza, Hegel, 
Teilhard, Buber and Tillich!, p. 255). 
More damaging still is the uncritical 
adoption, in spite of Nietzsche, of the 
evolutionary perspective of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Evolution is linear, 
there is no regression: old forms are due 
to perish. “Modernity” stands not as a 
descriptive but as a value-laden word, 
in fact as the criterion for the evaluation 
of any religious trend today. There is 
a chapter on Inter-religious contacts (12), 
but I think that M. M. Thomas (Man and 
the Universe of Faiths) is more perceptive. 
For Geering faith in the ‘new age’ is 
this-worldly and ‘monistic’, rationalistic, 
ecclectic; at best a search, not a convic¬ 
tion. Christ remains only as a pure 
symbol of a this-worldly new humanity, 
just as Adam (“Everyman”) is the symbol 
of the human race in its original state. 
The historical Jesus is easily dismissed: 
"Wc have insufficient historical records 
ever to be able to gain an absolutely 
reliable picture” (p. 296). The book 
certainly throws a challenge to the Chris¬ 
tian theologian; it forces him to reflect 
on the foundations of his faith in a world 
of shifting values and convictions, where 
“scientism” and rationalism are at a 
premium. As usual with Collins, the 
book is superbly produced and printed. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 


The Historical Jesus 

Finding Jesus through the Gospels. 
History and Hermeneutics. By Rem: 
Latourelle, S.J. New York, Alha 
House, 1979. Pp. xvii-284. $ 6.95. 

Fr Latourelle, professor of fundamental 
theology at the Gregorian University, 
Rome, is well known for his classic on 
The Theology of Revelation (cf The 
Clergy Monthly 1965, pp. 94-103) 
and other important works. His latest 
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book, under review here, deals with the 
vexing question of Finding Jesus through 
the Gospels. It is a very competent 
summary and synthesis of modern scho¬ 
larship on biblical hermeneutics. 

The Gospels, as is admitted by every 
critic today, are not historical documents 
in the modern sense of the term, but 
rather written accounts of traditions 
about Jesus that were circulated in the 
early Christian communities, all of which 
are influenced by the Easter-faith experi¬ 
ence of the disciples. They witness 
primarily and directly to the early Chris¬ 
tian faith about Jesus, not to the words 
and deeds of Jesus himself. Yet the 
Christian claim is that in the history of 
Jesus of Nazareth is found God's decisive 
intervention in the history of humankind, 
a final salvific event. The credibility of 
such a claim requires that the gap be 
bridged which separates the records from 
the event: this is the problem of the 
Christ of faith and the Jesus of history. 

Latourellc reviews the evolution of the 
historico-critical problem about Jesus 
since the last two centuries. That every 
attempt at writing a “Life of Jesus" is 
doomed to failure docs not warrant the 
extreme scepticism of Bultmann on the 
historical Jesus. On the foundation of 
the critical method initiated by Bultmann 
himself, post-Bultmannian exegetes have 
shown that the Jesus presented by the 
Gospels corresponds, if not literally, at 
least substantially to historical reality: 
rather than discontinuity, there is conti¬ 
nuity between the historical Jesus and the 
Christ of the Kerygma. The literary 
genre "Gospel” is a unique one, and its 
specificity needs to be taken into account. 
Taking stock of all that recent criticism 
has brought forth (form criticism, redac¬ 
tion criticism), Latourelle outlines a 
demonstration of the historical authenti¬ 
city of the Gospels and proposes a set of 
mutually corroborating criteria by which 
it can be established. His specific contri¬ 
bution lies in this synthesis of converging 
criteria, which by itself represents an 
advance in modern exegctical scholar¬ 
ship. His conclusion is firm: “To the 
believer, historical research... renders 
a priceless service. It establishes first 
that the multicentry confidence of the 
Church in the Gospels as source of know¬ 
ledge of Jesus, rests on solid proofs, 
which stand up against the blows of criti¬ 
cism. It teaches him also to read the 
. Gospels correctly..(p. 257). 

: The book is highly recommended as 
an up-to-date treatment of biblical 
criticism and hermeneutics. It will be 
mostly appreciated by professors and 
students of theology desirous, as they 
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should be, of basing the meaning of 
Jesus for us today on what he said and 
did yesterday. 

J. Dupuis, SJ. 


Christology 

A New Christology. By Karl Rahner 
and Wilhelm ThOsing. London, Burns 
and Oates, 1980. Pp. 239. £ 7.95. 

An interdisciplinary approach to theo¬ 
logical reflection and teaching has for 
quite some time been favoured, though 
in practice it is still seldom implemented. 
Some ten years ago K. Rahner took the 
initiative of inviting his colleague in 
biblical studies at the University of 
MQnster, W. Thiising, to share with him 
an “interdisciplinary lecture course” in 
Christology. The N.T. scholar was to 
react on the “results” of Rahner’s “trans¬ 
cendental Christology”. This gave rise 
to a very interesting book published in 
German in 1972 under the title Christo- 
logie — systematisch und exegetisch. 
Rahner’s exposition is brief so as to leave 
room for much more extensive comments 
by Thiising. Summarily, Rahner exposes 
his transcendental Christology and shows 
how it is verified in the theology of the 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus. 
Reacting to this, Th&sing admits to some 
biblical foundation for Rahner’s trans¬ 
cendental approach; he nevertheless sug¬ 
gests that the diverse N.T. Christologies 
provide an even richer starting-point on 
which to base the Chalcedonian Christo- 
logical model. The exemplary scholar¬ 
ship of both authors in their own field, 
the vigour of their method and the inter¬ 
action which takes place between them 
make this book an outstanding contri¬ 
bution to recent Christological literature. 

Unhappily the present English -edition 
is seriously deficient, on more than one 
count. For Rahner’s original contri¬ 
bution to the volume three later essays 
have been substituted. Admittedly, two 
of these are pertinent here: Rahner views 
man as engaged in a “searching Christo¬ 
logy", that is, as seeking to discover the 
absolute bringer of salvation in history; 
this is what, according to Christianity, 
is found in Jesus of Nazareth, whose 
death brings about the finality of reve¬ 
lation. Less directly related to the sub¬ 
ject, however, seems to be the second 
essay on the provenance of the Church 
from the death and resurrection of Jesus. 
The substitution, for which no explana¬ 
tion is given, is regrettable, as Thhsing’s 
references to Rahner’s text are often lost 
in the process. Equally regrettable is 
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the fact that the English translation is so 
very defective: some passages are unin¬ 
telligible without recourse to the German 
original; words have more often than 
not been obviously ommitted, or mis¬ 
translated. This important book de¬ 
served a better treatment. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 

Jesus the Mao and the Myth. A 
Contemporary Chcistology, By James 
P. Mackey. New York/Ramsey, Paulist 
Press, 1979. Pp. viii-311. $ 8.95. 

J. Mackey, an Irish theologian who 
till recently was Professor at the Univer¬ 
sity of San Francisco and of late has been 
appointed to the Chair of Divinity in 
New College, Edinburgh, has written 
what probably is the most important 
book, originally published in English, 
in the recent flow of Christological litera¬ 
ture. Scholarly in approach, yet emi¬ 
nently readable, the book addresses 
itself not only to professional theologians 
but also to reflective Christians desirous 
of articulating for themselves and others 
the significance of Jesus and his life. 

Mackey believes that a judicious use 
of recent biblical criticism, reaching 
beyond Bultmannian preconceptions, can 
retrieve enough of the historical Jesus 
to provide a valid foundation for the 
N.T. interpretation of him. He intends 
to show both who Jesus was and who 
the N.T. understood him to be. ‘The 
Man’ in the title of the book refers to the 
Jesus of history, ‘The Myth’ to the 
Christ of faith. 

Part of the originality of this work 
lies in the to and fro method from history 
to faith, and vice versa. Mackey takes 
his starting-point in the death of Jesus, 
for the simple reason that this is the 
part of his life about which most historical 
evidence is available. From there he 
moves on to faith in the resurrection as 
it soon developed in the Church. This 
faith leads back to the life of Jesus in a 
“quest for the man within the myth”. 
Mackey shows that Jesus himself deve¬ 
loped his own myth of the kingdom of 
God (expressed in parables, prayer, 
meals and miracles), which after him 
evolved into the Church’s myth about 
Jesus himself. Thus the question of the 
divinity of Christ is asked, which Mackey 
follows at the level of the N.T. and be¬ 
yond. 

It is not possible to briefly expose the 
rich content of the book; nor does the 
skeleton outline here above do justice 
to the author’s highly personal recons¬ 
truction. But it may be worthwhile to 
draw attention to some basic categories 


which recur throughout the book, both 
to dispel possible misunderstandings and 
to raise further questions. 

One such category is that of “myth”, 
which, as is well known, can mean any¬ 
thing to anybody. Mackey defines it 
clearly as “a symbol or series of symbols 
developed in the form of a story” (p. 78); 
it is not opposed to truth or history, but 
rather a vehicle of it, a unique way of 
expressing the ultimate meaning of life. 
The myth of Jesus then stands for the 
ultimate meaning of life as-understood 
by Jesus himself; the Church’s myth 
about Jesus for the Church's faith- 
understanding of the ultimate meaning 
of Jesus himself. This is in refreshing 
contrast with the restrictive and negative 
use of the same category made by the 
authors of The Myth of the Incarnate 
God (edited by J. Hick, SCM Press, Lon¬ 
don, J977). In Mackey myth expresses 
the religious dimension of history. 

Another important category is that 
of the faith of Jesus which lives on in the 
Christian Church. The faith of Jesus is 
his own understanding of human life as 
a grace, received from a God who is 
Father, to be given in service of others. 
Such is basically the content of Jesus’ 
myth of the Kingdom of God, expressed 
in parables, prayer, meals and miracles. 
This faith of Jesus becomes the faith of 
his followers, implying in the process 
that in him they meet the God who is 
Father. The divinity of Jesus means 
that he thus functions for us as God 
and as man, yet being one distinct, uni¬ 
que individual (p. 247). 

These clarifications do not solve all 
the problems raised by the book, and 
perceptive readers may still want to raise 
some questions. Have not some impor¬ 
tant aspects of Jesus’ view of the kingdom 
of God, the eschatological aspect for 
instance, been overlooked or insufficiently 
stressed 7 Has the unique character of 
Jesus’ own faith been adequately brought 
out, and what is it finally that distin- 
uishes it from other religious faiths 7 
uch questions redound on the person 
of Jesus himself and his ultimate signi¬ 
ficance for the faith of the Christian. 
But, if all is not said nor all questions 
answered, the book is undoubtedly the 
product of a strong, coherent, confident 
and inspiring faith in Jesus. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Consensus In Theology? A Dialogue 
with Hans Kiing and Edward SchiTie- 
beeckx. By Hans KOng, Edward Scm- 
llebeeckx and others. Edited by Leo¬ 
nard Swidler. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1980. Pp. 165. $ 6. 
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This volume was originally published 
as Journal of Ecumenical Studies 17, n. 1 
(Winter 1980), to which some earlier 
material from the same Journal has been 
added. The volume was planned before 
the action taken by the S. Congregation 
for the Doctrine of the Faith against 
H. KUng and the interrogation of E. 
Schillcbeeckx by the same Congregation, 
both of which took place in December, 
1979. The two events, however, partly 
altered the composition of the volume, 
while at the same time focussing the 
attention on the Roman proceedings. 
Hence the highly emotional character of 
some contributions. 

In a first essay H. Kiing suggests a way 
“Towards a New Consensus in Catholic 
(and Ecumenical) Theology". A new 
consensus could be arrived at on the 
basis of the historico-critical method as 
applied by him in On Being a Christian, 
with which, he thinks, Schillebeeckx is 
substantially in agreement in his two 
recent volumes on Christology. At this 
stage, it is to be regretted that the volume, 
due to the circumstances, contains no 
direct reaction of Schillebeeckx to Kong's 
proposal. Instead, we have a short 
essay by Schillebeeckx, originally written 
in French, in which he summarily clarifies 
the method and approach of his own 
recent works on Christology. Reactions 
to Kang’s suggestion are thus left to the 
other authors. They vary from enthu¬ 
siastic approval to strong reservations 
according to the writers’ own posture. 
Contributions come from a variety of 
sources, including not only Catholic, 
Protestant and Orthodox theologians, 
but a Jew, a Muslim and a Hindu as well. 
The over-all discussion indicates that 
the crucial issue is not directly Christo- 
logical, but ecclesiological. Can the 
cntico-historical method provide an ade¬ 
quate foundation for a consensus in faith, 
without due reference to the Church’s 
living tradition and teaching office 7 
In this context A. Dulles’ contribution 
on “Ecumenism and Theological 
Method" is especially enlightening. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Comment fttre Chrdtien ? La r<5ponse 
de Hans Ktlng. Edited by J. R. Armo- 
oaths. Paris, DescUe de Brouwer, 1979. 
Pp. 154. (No price given.) 

This is another book of reactions to 
H. KQng’s On Being a Christian-, but 
here all the contributions come from 
prominent Catholic theologians In Ger¬ 
many . The tone is more serene than 
in the previous volume and the approach 
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more scholarly; but the critique is also 
more consistent. D. Schultenover shows 
the limitations of Kang’s historico- 
critical method; W. Kasper raises the 
question of the place of tradition is defin¬ 
ing what Being a Christian may mean. 
J. Ratzmger asks who is responsible for 
theological discourse and points to the 
need for a teaching office in the Church, 
which, no doubt, needs to be combined 
with the charism of theologians, K. 
Rahner questions Kang’s ecclesiology: 
“To Be Christian: In What Church 7” 
A. Grillmeier, the great specialist in the 
early Christological tradition, gives a 
critique of KUng’s interpretation of the 
Christology of the Fathers and the 
Councils. In particular he shows that 
far from “hellenizing" the biblical 
message, the early tradition safeguarded 
its integrity against the intrusion of 
Hellenistic speculation. H. Urs von 
Balthasar questions KUng’s soteriology 
and, in particular, his understanding of 
the salvific value of Jesus* death on the 
cross. 

The competence of the various contri¬ 
butors is beyond doubt, and the criticism 
well-founded — combined, moreover, 
with a genuine appreciation of the true 
merits of Kang’s important book. It 
may be regretted that no provision has 
been made in the volume for KUng to 
react to his critics. Wc miss the dia¬ 
logue between theologians which ought 
to be the real platform to sort their 
differences. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Church Unity 

The Church and Unity. An Essay. 
By B. C. Butler. London, Geoffrey 
Chapman, 1979. Pp. 271. £8.95. 

Bishop B. C. Butler of Westminster 
played an active part Ih the Vatican II 
Council, especially in framing the Dog¬ 
matic Constitution on the Church and 
the Decree on Ecumenism; thereafter 
he became and still remains a foundation 
member of the Anglican/Roman Catholic 
International Commission whose agreed 
statements are hopeful signs of a theo¬ 
logical convergence between the two 
confessions. 

In this new book Bishop Butler shares 
with his readers the results of many 
years of study and reflection on The 
Church and Unity. He exposes in the 
most direct fashion what his own perso¬ 
nal conviction is on the subject, a con¬ 
viction that brought him to the Roman 
Catholic Church as early as 1928. Bis- 
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hop Butter is aware that many non* 
Catholic Christians will find his position 
rigid, but he believes that due respect 
for the sensibilities of fellow-Christians 
need not inhibit a forthright statement 
of one's own convictions. Ecumenical 
dialogue may not compromise with truth. 

The core of the thesis is that the Church 
is by divine right and must remain an 
“indivisible visible unity". The N.T. 
witnesses to this requirement: the fourth 
Gospel stresses the idea of koinonia (chs 
13-17); Pauline ecclesiology lays the 
emphasis less on local Church commu¬ 
nities than on the Church as the universal, 
indivisible, Body of Christ. Such is also 
the doctrine of the Fathers, especially of 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, 
Irenaeus, Cyprian, Augustine. Schism, 
according to the Fathers, cannot be 
within the Church, but only from the 
Church. The Church of Christ must 
even today be found in an indivisible 
visible unity. Her unity can neither be 
purely invisible, nor merely eschatologi¬ 
cal. 

Among present Christian communions, 
those issued from the Reformation lay 
no claim to being the one indivisible 
visible unity which is the Church; such 
a claim is made only the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Orthodox 
Churches. Following Vatican II eccle¬ 
siology, Bishop Butler makes it clear that 
some of the constitutive elements of the 
Church are present and operative in the 
Protestant Churches and the Anglican 
Communion; he is cautious to avoid the 
too simple, pre-Vatican II, identification 
of the Roman Catholic Church with the 
Church of Christ. The fact, nevertheless, 
remains that only the Roman Catholic 
Church possesses all the constitutive 
elements that make up the one Church 
of Christ. Her claim to represent the 
indivisible visible unity in preference to 
Orthodoxy is proven by the universal 
ministry of unity exercised in her midst 
by the Bishop of Rome. 

This brief summary of the argument 
is unavoidably somewhat abrupt; many 
nuances are in fact introduced by the 
author which there is no space to mention 
here. The merit of Bishop Butler's posi¬ 
tion is its clarity. There is also no doubt 
that his position is in substantial agree¬ 
ment with the ecclesiology of Vatican II. 
To find in this book a return to pre-Vati¬ 
can Catholic ecumenism —as some 
reviewers have done — would be a serious 
misreading. Yet, on the other hand, 
Catholic ecumenical theology has pro¬ 
gressed after the Council and Bishop 
Butter, as references in his bpok would 
easily show, fails to take notice of these 
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recent refinements. In particular, no 
discussion is found in the book of possible 
models for a reconstruction of visible 
unity among Christians, that would go 
beyond the old concept of ‘‘re-union’* 
with the Roman Catholic Church. In 
the present context of ecumenical dialogue 
this strikes as a serious deficiency. 

J. Dunns, SJ. 

JnculturatioH and Contextuatisa- 
thn 

Towards a Theology in the Indian 
Context, By Antony Mookenthottam, 
NSFS. Bangalore, Asian Trading Corpo¬ 
ration, 1980. Pp. 350. Rs 45. 

IncuHuration in Seminary Formation. 

Edited by Peter Fernando. Pune, Ish- 
vani Kendra!Indore, Satprakashan Sapchar 
Kendra, 1980. Pp. 149. Rs 20. 

The Cultural Context of Evangelization 
in India. By S. M. Michael., S.V.D. 
Pune, Ishvani Kendra I Indore, Satprakashan 
Sanchar Kendra, 1980. Pp. 133- Rs. 15 

Let the Indian Church Be Indian. By 

Sundar Clarke. Madras, The Christian 
Literature Society, 1980. Pp. 106. Rs8. 

Contcxtuallzation: A Theology of Gospel 
and Culture. By Bruce J. Nicholls. 
Exeter, The Paternoster Press, 1979. 
Pp, 72. £ 1.50. 

One of these books deals with theology; 
one with seminary formation; the others 
with evangelisation and the Church. 
One reports on a Seminar for Rectors of 
Seminaries, organised by the CBCI 
Commission for Seminaries; two are by 
Catholic theologians; one by a CSI 
bishop; one by an evangelical theologian. 
But ail are concerned with inculturation 
and contextuaiisation. The flow of recent 
literature on this topic from various 
quarters witnesses to the growing aware¬ 
ness in the Indian Churches that the 
Christian message and witness needs to 
be rethought and rediscovered in the 
context of the Indian reality. 

1. Fr Mookenthottam’s book is a 
doctorate thesis presented at the Univer¬ 
sity of Fribourg, Switzerland. Indian 
context refers here to the multi-religious 
context of India. What the author 
searches for is a theological foundation 
for a theology of inter-religious dialogue. 
To this end he studies the concept of 
Truth in the Hindu, Jain, Buddhist and 
Christian Scriptures. This study reveals 
that, beyond differences, or even anta- 
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gonisms, between concepts and categories, 
the various religious traditions witness 
to man's unending search for the Ultimate 
Reality. Each tradition is aware that the 
Ultimate Reality revealed in it defies 
complete comprehension. No religious 
tradition has the monopoly of truth. 
This relativity (not relativism) of all 
religious understanding is the foundation 
for a true convergence of religious tradi¬ 
tions. They must combine to comple¬ 
ment and enrich each other; such is the 
aim of inter-religious dialogue. 

The author makes it clear that he writes 
from within his own Christian tradition, 
not as a comparatist of religions. There 
can be no doubt that the Christian reve¬ 
lation is open to insights into the Divine 
from other traditions. Yet, in his en¬ 
thusiasm for an "authentic theological 
synthesis", one may wonder whether he 
has paid sufficient attention to apparently 
contradictory claims made by different 
traditions. How do they complement 
each other in such cases ? To solve the 
problem merely by appealing to the 
relative apprehension each has of the 
truth runs the risk of underestimating 
the significance of absolute claims. 

2. Inculturation in Seminary Formation 
contains the papers presented at a Seminar 
for Seminary Rectors, sponsored by the 
CBCI Commission for Seminaries in 
1978. They deal with: Theology of 
Inculturation (T. K. John), Inculturation 
and Philosophy (I. Puthiadam), Incul¬ 
turation and Theological Formation (M. 
Amaladoss), Prayer and Inculturation 
(1. Hirudayam), Inculturation and Liturgy 
(P. Puthanangady), Inculturation and Spi¬ 
rituality (I. Puthiadam), Inculturation and 
Cultural Formation (M. Amaladoss), 
Inculturation in the Context of Social 
Realities (Varaprasadam), Inculturation 
and Life-Style (X, Irudayaraj), Mission 
and Inculturation (E. Zeitler). In his 
introduction of the Seminar, the editor 
gives the text of "Recommendations" 
made by the 50 Rectors from India, 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh who 
participated in the Seminar. Incultu¬ 
ration in seminary formation is a pressing 
need, as the inculturation of the Gospel 
will to no small extent depend on the 
future leaders of Christian communities. 
The papers make many suggestions, some 
of which are, cautiously, taken up in the 
recommendations. Implementation, of 
course, remains the’ real task. 

3. Studying The Cultural Context of 
Evangelization In India today, Fr S. M. 
Michael averts primarily to the social 
reality. Well-grounded in sociology, he 
shows pertinently the development which 
is taking place in the structures of social 
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life in the country: joint family, caste. 
These structures remain even if, under 
various pressures from within and from 
without, they are evolving and taking a 
different turn. Fr Michael traces this 
evolution, sifting the evidence with a 
critical mind. He further makes sugges¬ 
tions for the Church’s evangelising 
mission in the present context of India, 
under three approaches: philosophico- 
religious, socio-political, and spiritual- 
devotional. 

4. Bishop Sundar Clarke writes with 
great warmth and pastoral zeal on a topic 
which obviously is dear to his heart. 
One can only admire his objectivity in 
judging the past, as he puts forward 
reforms without which the Indian Church 
will not be Indian. A deep sensitivity 
for lndianness is matched here by a great 
pastoral concern. 

5. Contextualising the Gospel, Nicholls 
shows, requires that it be presented in 
forms characteristic of the culture to 
which it is taken, while at the same time 
being preserved in its integrity. Evan¬ 
gelisation thus implies a cross-cultural 
communication, with social, theological 
and hermeneutical problems involved. 
Nicholls studies these problems from the 
view-point of his evangelical tradition, 
with its own pre-understanding. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


The Conciliar Movement 

Council and Commune. The Conciliar 
Movement and the Fifteenth-Century 
Heritage. By Antony Black. Lordon, 
Burns & Oates, 1979. Pp. 253. £ 6. 
(Available from Examiner Press Book¬ 
shop, 35 Dalai Street, Bombay 400023). 

The general council of Basle took 
place in 1431-39. It came as a direct 
result of the council of ConstanceTI414- 
18), which had prescribed a certain 
regularity in holding general councils. 

Constance had solved the division of 
the papacy by electing Martin V on 
11 November 1417. But it had not 
succeeded in reforming the Church as was 
much wanted in those years. Basic was 
expected to complete that work. The 
new assembly was convoked by Martin V, 
and re-confirmed by his immediate suc¬ 
cessor, Eugenius IV (1431-47). Cardinal 
Cesarini was sent by both the popes as 
their legate to preside over the delibera¬ 
tions. 

Almost from the start the few members 
of the new council — it began with a 
very limited attendance — showed a 
strong anti-papal attitude. Eugenius IV 
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reacted sharply by abolishing it, and 
then in December 1433 was prevailed 
upon to approve it. Finally the Basle 
council was transferred to Ferrare in 
1438, to become the council of Florence 
a year later. 

Dr Black, who is professor at the 
University of Dundee, took as his parti¬ 
cular field of research the ideological 
implications of the Basle assembly. The 
chief ideology at work is known as the 
‘conciliar movement’. It was formed, 
before the council of Constance, by 
thinkers such as Gerson, D’Ailly and 
Zabarella. But it continued to develop 
ever since with various incidences. 

The conciliar movement came as a 
reaction against papal monarchy and its 
many abuses. How to control these ? 
It drew its votaries from among university 
men, philosophers and theologians, e.g. 
the great German cardinal, Nicholas of 
Cusa (d. 1464), as well as from among 
members of religious orders. It aimed 
at combining the ideal of the Church, as 
body-politic, which is a functional whole, 
with the general aspiration towards a 
more constitutional type of ccclesial 
government. Though this aspiration had 
already found expression at Constance, 
it is at the Basle assembly that it came 
to realisation. Hcncc the conflict bet¬ 
ween the members of the Council of 
Basle and the papacy, which even led 
the assembly to elect another pope, 
though the attempt was short-lived. 

Dr Black, as a political scientist, shows 
with much acumen that deep relations 
are found between the political ideals of 
the time and the conciliar theory applied 
at Basle. 

In the second part of his Postscript 
(pp. 215-221), the author suggests some 
reflections wherein he applies his findings 
to our present post-Vatican I! era. The 
texts of Vatican II on the collegiate nature 
of the Church as kolnonia indicate an 
ecumenical convergence of the highest 
importance. They assume, while correct¬ 
ing and completing them, the more 
valuable features of the old conciliar 
theory which, as it stood, was too un- 
theological to be applied to the Church. 
It lacked a strong scriptural and patristic 
foundation and was based more on legal 
concepts than on real ecclesiology. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 


Church History 

Frauds Xavier. His Life, His Times. 
Volume III: Indonesia and India (1545- 
1549). By Georg Schvrhammfr, S.J. 
Translated by M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
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Rome, The Jesuit Historical Institute, 
1980. Pp. xv-726. | 30. 

The magnum opus of the late Fr 
Schurhammer continues its course in 
English thanks to the unremitting zeal 
of the translator. In Book I (three 
chapters) we follow Xavier in his visits 
to the Malay Archipelago (1545-47), 
with Malacca, the stay at Aniboina, the 
months (June 1546-April 1547) spent at 
Ternate and Moro. Book II shows 
the indefatigable apostle back in Malacca 
where he spent six months. These 
months were usefully spent, helping to 
suppress many abuses and invigorating 
the life of Christians. It is there also that 
at the beginning of December 1547 
Xavier had his first contact with Japanese 
people. This meeting quickened in him 
the desire of going further East and of 
preaching the Word in Japan. 

Then Xavier is back in Goa, directing, 
correcting, writing letters and instructions 
to local superiors. He forgets his dear 
Paravas of the Fishery Coast, (hough he 
stays with them for two weeks in February 
1548 and strengthens the four Jesuits 
working there. Again in Goa in March, 
he pays a short visit to Basscin (March 
1548), reluming to Goa in lime to assist 
Jo3o de Castro, the vice-roy, during his 
last hours on earth. 

During the four months of the 1548 
monsoon, Xavier looks after the new 
Jesuit College, still called the College of 
the Holy Faith, after the Confraternity of 
that name. But the call of the Paravas 
does not leave Xavier in peace. In 
October 1548 he is again with them. 
From there he wishes to send two Jesuits 
to the Socotra island, where the local 
Thomas-Christians are in great spiritual 
want. Then, on his way back to Goa, 
Xavier stays for a short while in Cochin. 
In Goa the College requires his attention: 
the new rector, Antony Gomes, is replaced 
by Barzt'e. 

Xavier’s duties are endless. He is 
again in Cochin for two months (Decem¬ 
ber 1548-Eebruary 1549), mostly giving 
catechism, even to small children, ins¬ 
piring the local clergy, helping the two 
lonely Jesuits there. He has also closer 
contacts with the Thomas-Christians, 
particularly their aged and retired bishop, 
Mar Jacob. It is at this time and from 
Cochin that he writes to Rome about his 
decision to proceed soon to Japan. 

In Goa once again, Xavier meets the 
overnor, Garcia de SI, who convinces 
im that for the time-being it is not 
possible to succour the Socotra Christians. 
After taking all dispositions and leaving 
appropriate instructions to Jesuit Supe- 
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riors, in April 1549 Xavier finally sails 
for Japan. 

As was already the case with the 
previous volumes, this one too offers 
much more than exhaustive data on the 
life of Francis Xavier. Innumerable 
items of general historical interest are 
covered, besides religious history proper, 
samples of which need not be mentioned 
here. Regarding Xavier himself, atten¬ 
tion must be drawn to the many texts 
from his pen which are quoted in the 
book and excellently rendered in modern 
English — a precious source material 
for an English edition of Xavier's writings 
in the future. 

The tribute paid by Dr C, R. Boxer, 
the outstanding English specialist today 
in the history of the Portuguese in Asia, 
aptly serves as conclusion to this review: 
“Schurhammer's magnum opus is not 
only a monumental biography of Xavier, 
but a densely documented history of the 
Portuguese in sixteenth-century Asia.... 
This is unlikely to be improved upon in 
our life-time, if ever” ( Indo-Portuguese 
History Sources and Problems, edited by 
John Correia-Afonso, S.J., p. 138). 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 

A Church History of Gujarat. By 

R. H. S. Bovn. Madras, The Chnistian 
Literature Society, 1981. Pp. xv-264. 
Rs 21. 

Dr Boyd, today the director of the 
Ecumenical Institute of Dublin, has for 
many years been a very active Christian 
leader in Gujarat. He is the author, 
among other works, of An Introduction 
to Indian Christian Theology, a book 
which deserved and has received much 
praise (cf Thf. Ci.f.rgy Monthly 1969, 
pp. 547-548) and of the no less successful 
Khristadvaita, A Theology for India 
(cf Viryajyoti 1978. pp. 46-47). The 
present volume on the history of the 
Church in Gujarat is of equal merit. . 

Christian Churches in Gujarat .are 
still a rather small minority; yet they 
have made and are making an important 
contribution to the life and ’progress of 
that State. Like elsewhere in the old 
Bombay Presidency, they have been 
pioneers in education and social welfare. 

Boyd's treatment in thirteen chapters 
covers some seven hundred years of 
Christian presence, from the time of the 
East-Syrian communities in Broach down 
to the present. The author's coverage of 
events, leaders, communities and insti¬ 
tutions Is throughout exemplary. Need¬ 
less to add that the outlook is ecumenical 
and open. Protestants and Catholics 
are described sympathetically and often 
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in much detail. Every Christian ini¬ 
tiative of importance is given its rightful 
place. 

Christian contributions to Gujarati 
culture and literature are analysed and 
examined with the critical eye of oik who 
knows. Perhaps there is a certain lack 
of synthesis, but the complexity of the 
data to be dealt with is by itself sufficient 
excuse. 

The author rightly concludes: “The 
story of the Church of Jesus Christ in 
Gujarat is still in its early stages. The 
foundation has been laid, living stones 
are being built into the fabric; and God's 
Spirit is at work” (p. 240). 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 


Eastern View of Nature 

The Human Presence. An Orthodox 
View of Nature. By Paulos Mar Gre¬ 
gorios. Madras, The Christian Litera¬ 
ture Society, 1980. Pp. 104. Rs 11. 

Once more Mar Gregorios lakes up 
the challenge of some of the basic modern 
debates, e.g., ecology, human liberation. 
He responds to them by exposing charac¬ 
teristic views of Eastern Christianity on 
nature and its purpose. As he says in 
his preface: "To be radical means to go 
back to the roots.” His book searches 
for the roots in the patristic tradition. 
What are the insights of the great Cappa¬ 
docian fathers on nature ? How would 
they react today if confronted by such 
problems as overpopulation, energy crisis, 
etc. ? 

The author shows convincingly that 
‘nature’ as ‘the non-human part of the 
universe’ is an Indo-Hellenic concept 
(p. 23). Being a keen student of St 
Gregory of Nyssa. Mar Gregorios re¬ 
peatedly goes to him for inspiration. 
He discovers in Gregory’s writings some 
of the best expressions of Christian 
thought on man and the universe. These 
have lost none of their value for today’s 
world, where a technological culture and 
a search for remedies in eastern cults and 
sects go side by side. 

Following the insights of Gregory of 
Nyssa, particularly on God’s energeia 
as the source of all existence, the author 
expounds one of his favourite ideas: 
secularisation is a myth because in fact 
everything is liberated by God. 

St Maximus the Confessor (c. 580-622) 
is one of the best followers of Gregory. 
Not only does he enlarge and deepen the 
latter’s outlook, but he also identifies 
man more clearly as mediator between 

Continue4 on p. 381. See also p. 388. 
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In This Issue 

Truth is Two-Eyed is the title of a book written by J. A, T. Robinson 
after the Teape Lectures brought him to India in 1977, enabling him 
to discover the Eastern approach to Truth and the Divine Mystery. 
He became convinced that “Truth is Two-Eyed”, and that we need to 
combine the two eyes, the Eastern and the Western, lest our vision should 
remain one-sided. The article by Brahmabandhab UpAdhyAy which we 
publish in this issue was originally written in Bengali and is published here 
in English for the first time. The Eastern eye, more specifically the Hindu 
view of reality, is very much what the article is about. UpAdhyAy 
shows what is the core of “Hinduness”, the “One-Centredness of the 
Hindu Race”. The relevance of the topic in the context of inter-religious 
dialogue needs no elaboration. The article is translated and annotated 
by Dr J. J. Lipner of the Cambridge University, himself a specialist on 
UpAdhyAy and the Teape Lecturer this coming winter. 

In the first part of her article on “The Mission of the Local Church 
and the Inculturation of the Gospel”, published in our June-July issue 
this year, Pearl Drego distinguished different approaches to the 
problem of contextualising the message and opted for the inculturation 
approach. But what is culture ? What model of culture is at work 
in our efforts at inculturation ? More importantly still, at what level 
of culture and of the human personality do our efforts operate 7 Do 
they lead to authentic inculturation, or do they perhaps unwittingly 
stop at “supra-culturation”, leaving open the gap between the message 
and the person ? These arc the important questions which the second 
part of the article, published in this number, places before us. Our 
search for a genuine inculturation of the Gospel requires that we 
examine them seriously. 

“The Church and the Indian Political Scene” is the title of an 
article by Lionel Fernandes. It makes the point that involvement 
in the political life of the country is an important dimension of the 
Church’s diakonia. The Church has a prophetic role to play, part of 
which consists in denouncing injustice wherever it is found. In order 
that the Church in India may contribute its mite to the solution of the 
nation’s socio-political problems, the author suggests, an ecumenical 
structure by which the Church would be able to exercise a truly 
leavening influence in Indian Society. 

If the Church needs to be politically involved, there is need in 
the first place for a Political Theology. We publish in our Docu¬ 
mentation Section a recent Statement of the Indian Theological Asso¬ 
ciation on “Political Theology in the Indian Context”. 
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The One-Centredness of the 
Hindu Race 

(HINDUJATIR EKNISTHATAY 

BrahmabAndhab UpAohyAy 


(Translated and annotated by J. J. Lipner, Divinity Faculty, 
University of Cambridge.) 


Introductory Note 

This is an annotated translation from the Bengali, for the first time, of an 
important article by Bhab.lntcaran Bandyopldhyay (Banerji; 1861-1907), who later 
assumed the designation Brahmabandhab Upadhyay, and as such it is part of an 
extended study by the translator of the life and thought of this well-known but 
little-researched, controversial figure. This is not the place to provide a potted 


1. The word JM, beyond its meaning of ’specific social group’, sometimes 
*(sub)caste\ can also mean nation, race, people. The text of the article will show 
that Upadhyiy is writing about the Hindus in so far as they are a people connected 
by common descent and culture, i.e. as a ‘race’ in the broad sense. In any case, he 
favours ‘race’ as a translation of jiti as the following statements from The Twentieth 
Century (TC) clearly indicate: “Social reform should be carried out on national lines, 
according to the genius of the Hindu race" (Vol. 1 ; 31st. Jan., no. 1; from an article 
entitled “Varna Asram or the Aryan Social Divisions”, p. 11, unsigned but clearly 
by Upldhyay); “If the Hindu race is to rise again it will rise through the practice of 
Brahmacharya and Sannyasa” (Vol. 1, March, no. 3; from an article entitled 
“Preparation and Reparation”, p. 70, unsigned but clearly by UpMhyUy); finally, 
“We hold that the Hindu race has a peculiar way of thinking...’’ (Vol. 1, July, 
no. 7; from an article entitled “Study of Hindu Thought", p. 158, unsigned but 
again clearly by Upadhy&y). 

ekni}(hati: an ambiguous compound, probaly deliberately so. It may be derived 
from the Sanskrit components eka, in the sense of the substantive, meaning ‘the 
One’, and nl$(hat&, an abstract noun meaning ‘absorption, devotedness, centredness'. 
The compound would then mean ‘absorption or preoccupation with the One’ or, 
as I have translated it, ‘One-centredness’. On the other hand, the compound may 
be dorivod from the Sanskrit components eka, as adjective, meaning ‘sole’, and 
niffhata; it would then mean ’sole preoccupation’. In the first instance the compound 
would be a case-tatpurusa, in the. second a karmadhSraya. As the context unfolds it 
would seem that both senses are intended by the Bengali expression, though with 
stress on the first. I reject ‘metaphysical unity' as Upidhy&y's putative equivalent 
for the compound for the reasons given in the Introductory note. That it is 
legitimate to regard this English phrase as the equivalent offered by UpSdhyUy for 
the Bengali appears from the following extract: “There is a poculiar trend of Hindu 
thought which must be apprehended and grasped in order to be able to understand 
Vedic Theism. It is the proneness to metaphysical unity. We see in the hymns of 
the Vetjas the manifestation of the tendency to dive into the womb of phenomena 
to explain thok.own origin .. {TC, Vol. 1, May, no. 5; from an article entitled 
"Vedic Theism**, p. 118, signed by Narahari Das, UpidhySy’s nom de plume); 
emphasis addhS. Both The Twentieth Century and Sophia (Hew Series) can be 
consulted in St Xavier’s College, Goethals’ Library (SXCGL), Calcutta. 
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description of Up&dbyB-y'a life or ttgotSanoe, Suffice it to my that for all sorts of 
reasons he is on® of the most interesting, influential and revealing figures of that part 
of modem India’s history— the second half of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth centuries—which saw an upheaval in the socio-cultural and religious 
life of the land and the rise and development of nationalism. A crucial factor of 
Upidhyiy’s character was that at about 30 he was converted to the Q» ri?rf»n faith. 
His becoming a Roman Catholic marked and symbolised the turmoil of bis life -— 
without and within. He affirmed, and it was a bold affirmation, bound to be mis* 
understood in his time, that by becoming Christian he had not thereby ceased to 
be Hindu. The tension inherent in this claim was one he wrestled with, in the manner 
of a pioneer, till his untimely death, and it must be admitted that the misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation he suffered in the process, especially in what may be called 
the third and last or 'nationalist* phase of his life (during which this article was 
written), seems as much UpadhySy's own doing as the work of others with whom 
he came into contact. The tone and direction of the article wilt illustrate what I 
mean. But this essay is more than a window into Up&dhy&y’s thinking; it serves 
to make known, in a characteristically articulate way, a trend of thought among 
the contemporary Bengali intelligentsia which increasingly dominated their self- 
understanding especially in relation to the religious significance of Hinduism in its 


encounter with the western mind. 


The article was published in the influential monthly periodical, Benigladarian, 
which in its New Series was edited by Rabindranftth Tagore (whom llpfidbyfty knew 
well and influenced not a little), in the very first issue, Boi&kh (Aprii-May), Bengali 
era 1308 (western era, 1901), pp. 8-13. The article is reprinted in an Appendix in 
H. & U. Mukhyopidhyay's UpSdhyiy BrahmabUndhab o bhiratlya JttUyut&btLd 
(Calcutta, Firma K. L. Mukhyopadhyay, 1961), pp. 180-188. 

In June 1900, Upadhyly started a weekly journal in English called Sophia (.New 
Series), which was published from Calcutta. The last Issue was on Saturday, 
December 8, of the same year. In January 1901, the same year in which the Bengali 
essay was later published, UpSdhyiy brought out the also short-lived, English 
‘Monthly Review*, The Twentieth Century (Calcutta; publisher: K. C. Nan), which 
he co-edited with N. Gupta. It is important to note that a significant part of what 
he says more elaborately and systematically in the Bengali essay has parallels in 
discussions and comments by his hand scattered under various headings in different 
issues of the two English publications, both of which are scarcely accessible today. 
As the opportunity presents itself, I have quoted in the notes extracts from the English 
journals corresponding to passages from the Bengali article. 

Many, not least R. Tagore, have commended Upadhyiy’s Bengali style, which 
varied in accordance with the nature of the numerous Bengali publications he 
produced. This article, which appeared in a serious journal intended for the literati, 
though polished and Sanskritized, has a directness of address and fluency which 
appreciably increases its impact and readableness. In translating, I have tried to 
remain faithful both to the Sanskritized elegance and the fluency of the original. 

A methodological point arises concerning the translation of some of the Bengali 
expressions in the light of what appear to be English parallels in the reviews. To 
what extent is the translation to be influenced by the parallels? First, it is not 
always clear how faithful the parallels are intended to be, for Upadhyay nowhere 
expressly relates the Bengali article with the reviews. Sometimes it is clear, as when 
for example, he uses the phrase 'Hindu race’ in contexts where there can be no 
doubt that it is intended to be the exact equivalent of the essay title’s hindujtti. 
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Sometime* it Is not clear, as when he uses the expression ‘metaphysical unity’ as a 
putative equivalent for the title's eknltfhatd. In either case, I submit, the translator 
must be free to decide what the most appropriate translation is to be. Even when 
it seems clear that a faithful equivalent is intended, we need to examine its alleged 
fidelity, for intended faithful equivalents need not necessarily be so, and for a variety 
of reasons. Thus lack of due familiarity by the author with the language of the 
equivalent could impair the latter's fidelity; a substantial change of meaning, with 
the passage of time, in the equivalent offered could make it currently inappropriate; 
the awareness of the changed nature of the readership in the language of the equivalent 
could act as a critical factor in affecting the equivalent's fidelity; more than one equiva¬ 
lent offered in the parallel context would raise the question of their relative fidelity, and 
so on. The parallelsthencan guide but not determine the translator’s rendering. Thus, 
in the light of the preceding remarks, I have accepted UpiudhySy’s equivalent for hindu- 
jiti, but rejected ‘metaphysical unity’ as the putative equivalent for eknisfhata on the 
grounds that as such it is both inaccurate and misleading (see note 1 for further discus¬ 
sion). In any case, as part of the critical apparatus, the notes include, where appro¬ 
priate, extracts from the English parallel to the Bengali, and readers will be able to 
note for themselves the differences between my translations and the English parallels. 

For what may be regarded as key Bengali expressions at least (e.g. jdti, dharma , 
pranilt), I have placed the Bengali, when it first occurs, in parentheses alongside my 
English translation, and unless otherwise stated, have subsequently translated that 
Bengali expression by the same English equivalent throughout. 

The question of transliterating Bengali into Roman script is a vexed one, and 
no international standardisation has as yet been adopted. I have followed the 
practice of transliterating phonetically, using the current internationally accepted 
diacritical marks for Sanskrit to render clear the Sanskrit derivation in so far as 
this is possible. To one who knows Bengali, the outcome may at times appear 
arbitrary, but it is hoped that the original Bengali will easily be recognisable. 


O highest God (isvar) above all gods (isvar). 

The thunderclap's voice in herm itage’s leafy shade 
Did proclaim that over all — 

In fire, water, this seething universe. 

In tree and plant — is the one Deity’s ( debate !) 

Partless, imperishable oneness (aikya )) 2 That noble speech 

Is this our India’s own ! They who — powerful, independent ( svtidhin ), 3 

2. The theme of the article, i.e. the Hindu’s preoccupation with unity in diversity; 
in broader terms the relation between the one and the many. This is a favourite 
theme of the later UpSdhySy, not least in its political implications where India's one 
nationhood bad to be realised amid her great religious, social and cultural diversity. 

3. The interplay between spiritual and political independence was an 
Increasingly important idea as the second half of the nineteenth century progressed. 
Especially in this phase of his life, Up&dhy&y made much of it. Political independ¬ 
ence for (Jpldhy&y was to be the mark and crown of India’s restoration to spiritual 
greatness. He says, e.g., “To fight constitutionally for the privilege of self- 
government is, no doubt, a necessity, but if the political movement be not backed 
and upheld by the agitation for reviving Hindu thought, all attempts to reform our 
nationality will be in vain. It is only when we shall re-learn the traditional mode of 
thinking initiated in the Vedas and consummated in the Vedanta, when we shall 
re-organise our society according to the old principles of Varna Asrama, then only 
shall we be rejuvenated and vie with other nations as a controller of the human 
destiny" (7t„Vol. I. July* no. 7; from the article “Study of Hindu Thought”, p. 159). 
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Fearless, with Hearts pure, from bondage free* — 

Have roamed boldly, aglow with valour. 

Crossing forest, river, mountain, rock. 

On a great wide path of truth 

Have thee obtained. In world at large 

Ever spurning perils of the soul (atmd) 

Have they with power the whole universe pierced through I s 

In season and out of season, the greatness of the Hindu race 
continues to be proclaimed, in assembly-halls that resound with 
applause. Orators, craving adulation, pour the honey of such ex¬ 
pressions as “We are Hindus”, “We are Aryan”, “We are the best” 
into the ears of their listeners. But if you ask upon what basis founded, 
by which incantation preserved, are the Hindu’s Hinduness (hindutva) 
and the Aryans’ pride, you see nothing but silent head-scratching in reply. 

There are two ways of addressing a particular subject. One way 
is to say ‘ neti , neti’, 6 i.e. ‘not this, not that’: this is called intimation 
by negation. The other way is to say that the thing is like this or like 
that: this is called intimation by essence ( svarUp ). 

Let it be said at the outset that the Hindu’s Hinduness is not 
founded on any particular basis. The Hindu’s Hinduness does not 
depend on any particular religious belief. 7 According to Vedanta, 1 * 
the Sarhkhya system has been established in opposition to the cano¬ 
nical scriptures (iruli), yet the author of Samkhya is a Hindu seer to be 
revered. Ramanuja, the crest-jewel of the Vai$navas, has adjudged 
the Advaitic teachers of Vedanta to be believers in maya* and crypto- 
Buddhists or heretics ( niistik ). Even now in the South no Vai$nava comes 

4. The same train of thought continued. “The English arc not satisfied with 
conquering us physically but they are trying (heir best to impose upon us mental 
bondage" (ibid.). 

5. Upadhy&y opens the essay with what is in effect a mangalacaratia, i.e. a 
benedictory statement in verse. In the Bengali there are seven couplets, each ending 
with rhyming words. 

6. neti, neti : influenced by e.g. Brhuddranyaka Upani^ad, II. 3.6: "Now therefore 
thereisthe instruction: Not this, not that; for there is nothing higher than this teaching, 
viz.: Not so”; ath&ta dtieiah neti neti na hy etasmdd iti nety anyat param asti. 

7. ft is essential to UpadhySy's argument that Hinduness is not to be identified 
with particular religious beliefs, but with a particular intellectual and religious 
approach. Similarly, he distinguishes between the ‘true’ Christian belief, which is 
eternal, and its European garb which as a cultural phenomenon is dispensable. This 
rationale is used to justify his remaining a Christian by faith, but a Hindu by 
sentiment and interpretation. He says, e.g.: "Hindu society has never enforced 
uniformity in belief. In fact, it has, on principle, always avoided setting up belief 
as a sine qua non of its membership. The term ‘Hindu’ does not bring before our 
mind a uniform set of doctrines” (TC., Vol. 1, August, no. 8; from an article entitled 
“Social Penance”, p. 182, unsigned but clearly by UpHdhyay). 

8. By ‘Vedanta’ UpftdhyAy usually means the Vedanta of Saftkara, the common 
meaning of the term among the Bengali intelligentsia of that time. 

9. In the two reviewsmentioned.Upadhy&y isat pains tointerpret the msyi of Safi- 
kara to the reader. Often this is done in Christian Scholastic terminology. In short, for 
Upadhyaymayibthatwondrousand deceptive cosmic principle, neither real nor unreal, 
which renders the intrinsically unrelated Brahman the nub of the world of multiplicity. 
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into contact with the shadow of a Siva temple or fraternises in any way 
with the Saivites. Madhvacarya 10 too has tried to establish Dvaitav 4da u 
by refuting Advaitavada. Again, there is such a chasm between the goot- 
and-buffalo sacrificing Sakta, who adheres to the five essentials, 1 * and the 
vegetarian Jain that no adequate description of it is forth-coming, yet the 
$aiva is a Hindu, the Sakta is a Hindu, the Vai$i?ava is a. Hindu, and 
even the Jain must be included. 1 * If Hinduness were based on consensus 
of belief the designation ‘Hindu’ would have disappeared ages ago. 

Neither does the Hindu’s Hinduness rest upon considerations of 
food and drink. With the sole exception of consuming human flesh, 
there is no law fixed as to what may or may not be eaten. The Sikhs 
consume pork; the Maharashtrians and the inhabitants of the Punjab eat 
fowl. 14 Again, the Sikhs take no tobacco but drink liquor. In the South, 
Brahmins consider the fish-eating Bengali Brahmindom as fallen and cor¬ 
rupted. Indeed, the ancient authors of the Samhitas issued rules (bidhi) 
even about the eating of human flesh ! ls Now whom shall we call Hindu 
and whom shall we exclude from Hinduness ? If the Maharashtrians and 
the Sikhs were left out there is no doubt that there would be a void in the 
innermost core of the Hindu race. Now if Hinduness is neither founded 


on religious belief nor rests fipon agreement concerning rules about what 
may or may not be consumed, then where lies its foundation (pratis(hii) ? 
On what support does the Hindu’s nationhood ( j&tiyata ) rest ? 

The basis of Hinduness, its essence, are the duties of caste and 
stage of life ( barnd&ramadharma } M and the one-centredness ( eknisthatu) 


10. Alsocalled Anandatirthaand reckoned to have lived in the thirteenth century. 

11. Madhva’s brand of dualism, more clear-cut than Ramanuja’s and more 
definitely opposed than the latter’s to Sartkara’s non-dualism. 

12. So paflcamak&rs&dhak. Upadhyay has the so-called ‘left-handed’ S&kta 
in mind, the five essentials being represented by words all beginning with the letter 
‘m’ in the Sanskrit, viz. madya (liquor), mithsa (meat), matsya (fish), mudra (inter¬ 
twining of the fingers), and maithuna (copulation). 

13. It is noteworthy that Upidhy&y excludes the Buddhists. Why this is so, 
in contrast to his inclusion of the Jains, is not exactly clear, but he rarely has a good 
word for Buddhists. 

14. "We have not included fowl and pork amongst the prohibited food, 
because the Panjabis and Maharattas eat fowl, and Rajputs and Sikhs eat pork" 
( Sophia , A few Series (SpNS), Vol. 1, Nov. 10, no. 20; from an article by Upadhyay 
entitled “Integrity of Hindu Society”, p. 4). 

15. Upadhyay probably has in mind some interpretations of the puru$amedha or 
’sacrifice of a (cosmic?) mas’ mentioned in the Samhitas. 

16. In Sanskrit vantakamadharma. Traditionally there are four varoas or 
social divisions (the so-called ’castes’) in Aryan society. These are the br&hmapas or 
priests, the ksatriyas or warrior/aristocratic group, the vailyas or mercantile division, 
and the ttdras or serfs. The airamas or stages of spiritual growth are traditionally 
also four, viz. brahmacarya or celibate studentship, garhasthya or the vocation of a 
householder, vinaprasthya, the stage of one retired from worldly activity, symbolised 
by dwelling in the forest, and finally, the most exalted condition, sahny&sa or the 
stt^c of total renunciation in quest of the Ultimate. The importance of the idea of 
Hindus once more adhering to a varo&Sramic pattern of life (duly attuned to con¬ 
temporary times) as necessary for India's regeneration, especially in the later 
Upadhyiy’s thought, cannot be over-emphasised. He often returns to this theme, 
and there it a very important article in Bengali by him on it. 
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- ' ' 1 

directing them. In this essay the Hindu’s one-centredness will briefly 
be explained. But exactly how this one-pointed (ekmukhin) Aryan 
intelligence (Srjabuddhi) has again and again protected the Hindu race 
from a multitude of grave upheavals and even now continues to do 
so will be examined at some opportune time later. 


In the texts of the philosophies ( dariani&stra ) it is said that man 
thinks in accordance with fixed rules. If one transgresses these im¬ 
mutable rules error and confusion are inevitable — be one eastern or 
western the rules of (right) thinking in the philosophies are the same. 
This judgement is absolutely ineluctable. Nonetheless, there is a dis¬ 
tinctiveness to the mode (prtfyali ) of Hindu thinking, and Hinduness 
is founded upon this distinctiveness. True, there is no difference 
between eastern and western philosophy relating to the rules (of right 
thinking), but the difference of mode must be carefully noted. 17 


Two birds once lived in the same nest. One, spreading its wings 
rose up high towards the expanseless (heavens). Leaving cloud and 
sky behind, it pierced the planet-and-star bedecked firmament and 
reached the Milky Way. Immersed in the depths of bliss in this direc¬ 
tionless void, it said : Profound, unalloyed bliss is founded in boundless, 
highest space. And the other bird traversed the compass-points, north, 
south, east and west, in search of the infinite’s abode. How much beauty, 
how much correlation ( sambandha ), how much cause-and-effect-begotten 
splendour, did it see. Bemused at the vision of Nature’s ( prakrti ) 18 
grace, it concluded: The infinite’s indivisibility reposes in synthesis 
( samanvay ), on conjunction ( samiles ), in union ( sathgam ). The first 
(searcher) is the Aryan seer ( drjafsi ), the second the Ionian or Greek 
observer ( drasta ). 


Two fish made a sacred journey to determine the true nature 
{svarup) of the ocean. One dived deep, and penetrated from depth 

17. “By Hindu thought we do not mean the various doctrines, tenets or 

theories prevailing among different philosophical schools or sects in India. It is a 
trend of thinking which has given a peculiar direction to all Hindu speculations. 
There is one common mode of thought which has more or less shaped Indian philo¬ 
sophies” (TC„ Vol. 1, Jan., no. 1; from the Editorial, p. 2). Again, “We hold that 
the Hindu race has a peculiar way of thinking. It is true that the laws of thought are 
universal and their least violation leads to error.. (7X7., op. cit., “Study of Hindu 

Thought”, p. 158). 

18. prakrti, translated ‘Nature’, is a key expression in the seminal religious 
literature (e.g'. Upanisads, BhagavadgitA) of the Hindus, and is central to the 
influential classical SAmkhya system. Suitably interpreted it was incorporated into 
the V cdan tic systems. In S&mkhya it stands for all that we call material and more; 
in short, it is the changeful, insentient, unitary causal principle of all the world’s 
forms and multiplicity. By essence it is the contrary yet at the same time the 
handmaid of the In6mte number of purusas or spirits. The nature of these ptrniws 
is to be changeless, impassive, homogeneous consciousness and bliss. Through the 
interplay of puru?a and prakrti we have the universe we live in and its inhabitants. 
This broad scheme was assimilated into the various systems of VedSnta in accordance 
with the particular monistic or theistic cast of each system. 
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to depth. Finally, it came to the bottomless bottom and fell silent. The 
other gradually became obsessed with desire for catching sight of shore. 
Making light of the buffets of heaving swells with a strength that countered 
fierce currents, it swam about till it got lost in the boundless main. Be¬ 
wildered, it came to the conclusion that the infinite lacked boundaries. 
The first is the oriental, the Hindu; the second the westerner, the German. 1 * 

Concerning the ground ( abalamban ) of a particular thing, it is 
the Hindu’s distinctiveness to enter the core of that thing. And the 
distinctiveness of the European perspective ( darian ) is to know the 
relation between one thing and another and to perceive unity ( ekatu) 
through that relationship . 20 The mark of the first is one-centredness 
or interiority (antardhari), while that of the second is many-centredness 
(bahunisthatS) or integration ( samadhdn). The Hindu, opening the 
sun’s golden door beholds the essential, perfect, pure, golden person 
within ; 21 while the European, perceiving the relation of the planets and 
satellites with the sun, beholds the many-sided splendour (of the whole). 

Many conflate the multitude of Hindu religious beliefs with the 
Hindu (way of) thinking. In the same way, they equate current 
religious belief in Europe with the European (way of) thinking. This 
ascription of religion to sotpething else is nothing but a grave con¬ 
fusion. The place that influenced the European mode of thinking is 
ancient Greece, yet there is a fundamental difference 82 between con¬ 
temporary European and ancient Greek religion ( dharma ). From 
this it is established that mode of thinking is different from religious 
belief. Various beliefs have become current in the land of the Hindus 
{liindusthan), various sects and philosophies have made their appea¬ 
rance—“the Vedas arc varied, this smrtis are varied: he is not a sage 

19. “The two modes of thinking, Hindu and Greek, may be contrasted thus: 
—There were two birds —one soared higher than the cloud-world, higher and 
higher than the Milky Way and lost itself in the expanse of the infinite. The other 
compassed the four quarters of the globe and was filled with the beauty of symmetries 
and relations. Again: there were two fishes. One dived deeper and deeper till it 
lay breathless in an inscrutable, bottomless profundity. The other buffeted stormy 
waves and angry billows and proudly steered the main till it was awe-struck by its 
shoreless immensity” (7X7., Vol. 1, Jan., no. 1; from the Editorial, p. 2). In SpNS., 
Vol. 1, Dec. 1, no. 23, p. 5, we find a parallel passage, verbatim in the illustrations, 
the difference being that the opening sentence quoted in 7X7 does not occur here. 
Instead after the bird-example we have: “The first may be likened to ancient Hindu 
thought and the second to modern European thought’'; and after the fish-example 
we have: “The one is Hindu and the other European." 

20. “The Hindu mind has a natural aptitude to penetrate into the origin of things 
whiletheEuropean mind is prone to see the relations of things” (SpNS., Vol. 1, Aug. 18, 
no. 10, p. 7, from an article by UpSdhySy entitled “European Domination”). The 
article is reprinted, under the same title, in 7X7., Vol. 1. Dec., no. 12, pp. 273-4. 

21. Cl. lia Upanipad, vrs. 15 &. 16: ”The face of truth is covered by a golden 
disc. Do you remove it, O Pflsan, to ray sight for the sake of truth’s law. O Pusan, 
sole seer, controller^ sun, Praj&pati’s offspring, spread your rays and gather your 
energy. Your loveliest form that do I see; he who is that person, that am I.” 
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whose belief is not (similarly) varied”**— yet qp scrutiny it will indubi¬ 
tably be seen that one and the same current of thinking gradually Sows 
below all differentiation. Let us now determine the flow of that 
one-centred (way of) thinking ( eknisthacmt&). 

In Vedic times, when in the place of sacrifice, the blazing flame 
extending its seven tongues — Kali, Karall, ManojavS, etc.* 4 — would 
consume the oblation, the sages would worship the god of Are, the 
Vedic-born priest abiding in the midst of the burning light, with such 
chants as “I extol Agni, the priest” (agnim lie purohitam). When a 
mighty storm would shake the earth, they would praise the god of 
wind thus: “O Vayu, be favourable to us” (ienh no vSyu). They 
would see god-Varupa’s play in the tossing waves of the deep-roaring 
and mighty Indus river. Western scholars have concluded that just 
as a child might ascribe life to a moving inanimate object so the seers 
too, unable to distinguish between an inanimate power and conscious¬ 
ness, used to worship the five clementals* 5 as deities. But this con¬ 
clusion is not proper. The right understanding of the one-centredness 
in the Aryan seers’ spiritual vision (adhydtmik darSan) can be had. 

Theirs was not to arrive at the First Cause by grasping the under¬ 
lying thread of a sequence of cause-and-effect ( kdrjakSranparamparS ). 
On seeing some mighty or luminous phenomenon ( prakSi ) they could 
see the Agent (karta) of that phenomenon within.* 8 When searching 

23. vedd vlbhinndh smrtayo vibhinna n&sau munir yasya matam na bhinnam. 
There is a variant of this in the BORI edition of the Mahabhlrata, but consigned 
to Appendix I, no. 32, lines 66-69 (p. J089) of Vol. 4 (The Arapyakaparvon, Part II). 
It reads: tarko’pratisfluih srutayo vlbhinnS nalko rfir yasya matath pram&paml 
dharmasya tattvarh nihitath guhiyim, Mahdjano yena gutah sa panthdh ; transl.: 
Reason is unfounded, the scriptures are varied, there is no one seer whose opinion 
is the norm. The essence of righteousness lies hidden: the path to be taken is that 
of the great man. (I am grateful to Fr G. Gispert-Sauch for bringing this to my 
notice.) However, at the end of the Preface of E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gouoh's 
translation of the Sarvadartanasamgraha (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, vol. X, 
Varanasi, 1961"), Cowell writes: “Well may some old poet have put into the mouth 
of Yudhishthira the lines which one so often hears from the lips of modern pandits 
— Vcdd vibhinna h smritayo vibhinni, Ndsau munir yasya matark na bhinnam, Dhar¬ 
masya tattvarh nihitath guhdyim, Mahdjano yena gata\ i sa panlhdh”. To this there 
is a footnote as follows: “Found in the Mahibh. iii. 17402, with some variations. 
I give them as I have heard themfrom Pandit RSmanardyaria Vidyiratna”; op. cit., p. xl. 

24. The sacrificial fire is reckoned to have seven tongues, all of which are given 
names. 

25. So paheabhat. These five elemental are among the final products of 
prakrti as it unfolds from its subtle state to its gross termini, and are earth (pfthlrl), 
water (ap), fire (tejas), air (vdyu), and ether (dkdia). 

26. “The Vedic sages, whenever they saw any striking natural phenomena — 
the Usha (dawn) descending from the skies clad in her russet mantle, the thunder¬ 
bolt tearing asunder the mountain cliffs with deafening roar...— immediately 
realised the Free Agency causing them to come into being. They did not see God 
who is the first as well as the final cause of all that exists, at the tail-end of an 
indefinite chain of sequences like the ‘enlightened’ theists of the day whose spiritual 
vision has been obscured by the prevalent false theory of cause and effect. Their 
theism was natural and vigorous, which did not allow an indefinite chain to stand 
between the creature and the Creator” (TC,, Vol. 1, May, no. 5; from “Vedic Theism” 
by UpidhySy, alias Narahari Das, p. 118). 
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for the cause of the appearance of a cluster of deep black clouds, if 
one were to say that they were produced by the conjunction (samabay) 
of evaporated water-droplets, there would be no resolution to this 
conclusion, for the purpose of the inquiry is this: how did that which 
was not, come to be ? 27 The cloud was not, the cloud has come to be; 
the cloud’s productive ( utpadak ), antecedent ( pUrbabarH ), inanimate 
process was not, and came to be. In this manner, however far back 
wc may run panting, we cannot escape the hand of non-being (asat). 
Even if wc were to roam fathomless space or traverse endless ages, the 
realm of non-existcnce would be impassable. Whatever we ask 
replies: I was not, 1 have become; in my beginning 1 am non-being, in 
my end non-being, only in my middle do I appear as being. 28 If one 
were to proceed on the grounds of the chain of cause and effect, one 
would be lost amidst a great confusion. If one sees a blind man walk¬ 
ing one is naturally inclined to look for a sighted pedestrian (accom¬ 
panying him), for sight cannot arise from all blind men put together. 
In the heart of the contingently-cxistent (asat), changeful, unstable, 
name-and-form tilled universe dwells the existent, still, stable, name¬ 
less and formless essential reality (sartattva). Unconcerned with action 
and the result of action, the seers would behold in the womb of the 
visible object the completely* invisible Golden Germ ( hiranyagarbha ). 2 " 
This insight is called onc-centredness. Now there is an even more 
profound mark of the Aryan one-centredness. 

Why was the God (debatii) of lire designated by the name Tire'? 
Why was the God of wind ( bdyu ), of the waters ( barun ), of the sun 
(tapan) though the (causal) Agent, 30 known by the name of his effects ? 
The effect and Agent had the same name. Seeing this sameness of 
name many think that the Aryan seers were worshippers of Nature. 
Yet rather than being such they were perceivers (drastti) of the non- 
difference ( abhinnatd ) between Spirit ( purusa ) and Nature. 31 It is for 

27. “Whenever we see a phenomenon, we feel that there has been a transition 
from non-existence to existence. For instance, when we hear a thunder-clap. H 
instantly occurs to our mind that the sound did not exist as such; whence the question 
— How did that which was not come to be? To answer that the phenomenon is 
the resultant of another one antecedent to it, is not to solve the problem but to shelve 
it” (SpHS.. Vol. 1, June 16, no. I, p. 7, under “Questions and Answers”). 

28. CS .Bhagavadgi ld,2.2H :“lntheirbcginningbeingsareunmanifest, intheirmiddle 
manifest,and in their end unmanifest; then why your grieving here, Bhirata ?”; avyakts- 
dini bhdtCini vyak tnmadhydni, Bhdrata, avyaktanidhanany eva.tatra ka naridevand ? 

29. In later Hindu cosmology, Hiranyagarbha (sometimes also known as 
Brahm& and Praj.lpati) is the first product of Brahman's creative act. and then through 
the power of Brahman functions as a sort of demiurge in the production of the world. 
It seems here however that by Hiranyagarbha, Upadhyay means Brahman himself 
in his creative aspect. 

30. “The Vedic Rishis did not chant hymns in praise of the Thunder-god, the 
Usha-god, and the Sun-god, but the God of Thunder and of the Dawn and of the 
Sun” (SpNS., Vol. 1, June 16, no. 1, p. 7, under “Questions and Answers”). 

31. Seenotel8. Upddhy&yhereisinterpretingtheancient seers' vision in the light 
of Sankarite Vedanta which ultimately subtates theS&mkhya duality in pure non-duality- 
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this reason that they were called ‘seers’ (rst). The Agent, by dint of 
some wondrOus deceptive power (kono aptirba mSySiakti bale) is mani¬ 
fested in the form of the effect, and though there is a difference pheno¬ 
menally (byabaharatah) between cause and effect, ultimately (paramdr- 
thatah) they are non-different — this truth of non-difference has been 
sung in all the Vedic hymns. The relation of non-difference between 
Agent and effect, the appearance in reflecting creation of a reflective 
Creator ( bimbarilpi srast&r pralibimbarupi srslite pratibhiti), the deceptive 
(mayik) manifoldness of the (One) without a second, have (all) nou¬ 
rished the one-pointed intuitive vision (antardrsti) of the seers. This 
one-centred vision having gradually blossomed received its culmination 
in the pure Advaitic teaching of Vedanta. 38 We see in the Samkhya 
system that all the elemental principles ( bhutatattva) terminate in the 
one Nature, constituted by the three strands (gttna). 3 ' 6 Hindu thinking 
in the course of its development arrived at the oneness ( ekalva ) of this 
Nature-teaching, but the non-difference that the seers perceived did not 
receive its fullness in Samkhya. The Samkhya’s oneness was shrouded 
with the darkness of duality. Nature was an entity other than Spirit, 
self-established, and did not depend for its existence on Spirit, whose 
very nature is to exist. True, to merge the whole elemental (manifest) 
universe in Nature, consisting of sattva, rajas and tamas, is the fruit 
of devotion to oneness, yet by this the objection to duality is not 
resolved. For Spirit differs from Nature — this pluralism is unable 
to satisfy the Hindu race. Indeed, today in Hindusthan there is respect 
for the Samkhya system, but there are hardly any supporters of the 
Samkhya view. 

More profound than the oneness of the teaching about Nature is 
that of Vi£i$t;idvaitic teaching. Here, Brahman is the sole cause of 
the world, and there is no entity other than Brahman. Multiplicity 
is placed within the unity of Brahman. Just as the tree is one, but its 
root and branches manifold in difference; just as the ocean is one yet 
manifold in the play of its waves; just as the clay is one yet seen to be 
many in pitcher and bowl, so Brahntan is one yet manifold. There is 
no doubt that this conclusion of Ramanuja’s is superior to the Samkhya 

32. “We see in the hymns of (he Vedas (he manifestation of the tendency to 
dive into the womb of phenomena to explain their own origin — a unique bent of 
thought which reached its culmination in (he philosophy of Sankara" (TC., Vol. 1, 
May, no. 5; from op. cit., “Vedic Theism”, p. 118). 

33. Prakrti is constituted from three strands or gunas called sattva, rajas and 
tamas. The interplay between these three, and the proportion of each in this 
interplay, effect the psycho-physical world of ordinary experience, a world that is 
essentially prakitic and hence radically different in nature from purusa or Spirit. 
Sattva, rajas, and tamas have each of them different but complementary functions 
which in mutual conjunction bring about the psycho-physical variety and multi¬ 
plicity of the world. For the Samkhya view cf„ e.g., M. Hiriyanna’s Outlines of 
Indian Philosophy (London, Alien & Unwin, 1932), ch. XI, 
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oneness, still it is not the highest resting-place of the Aryan devotion 
to oneness. If multiplicity is placed within the essence of Brahman 
then oneness’ absoluteness ( kebalatS) or purity is lost, if within 
Br ahman 's being there is dependence on multiplicity, a tendency to¬ 
wards plurality, the need for relation ( sathbandha ); if in absolute bliss 
there is desire, then who will fulfill that dependence, satisfy that ten¬ 
dency, consummate that desire ? Again, if the seed of multiplicity is 
placed ultimately ( p&ram&rthikbhSbe ) in the perfect Brahman then 
when that seed gradually develops we shall have to admit change 
(parindm) in true being. A changing Brahman ! This does not ring 
true. If Brahman is changing, where is the cause of that change ? 
For there is nothing outside Brahman. Let it be said then that Brahman 
himself is the cause of his own change. But once the cause is actualised 
the effect is inevitable, and in that case Brahman’s transformation 
(parinSm) must go all the way of which it is capable. There can be no 
respite in this progression. Moreover, the end-point of change is either 
fulfillment or changelessness. We must conclude then that if Brahman 
himself is the cause of his own stability there can be no trace of change 
due to multiplicity within him. There is a one-centredness to ViSi$tad- 
vaita but it cannot satisfy the seer-inspired Hindu’s one-pointed 
intelligence. In Hindusthaij it is difficult to come by even one in ten 
who adhere to ViSi$ladvaita. 

The highest fulfillment of the Hindu’s one-centredness is in 
Sankara’s teaching of pure non-duality ( suddhadvaita ). Being cannot 
ultimately be other than one, viz. two. Further, it is impossible that 
there be the seed of multiplicity within that being. Brahman is ‘one 
only without a second’ (ekam evddvitiyam), 3 * indivisible, changeless, 
fulfilled (dptakdma), impervious to relation (sarhbandhanirapeksa), 
self-satisfied ( dtmarata ), unattached (usanga), pure, absolute ( kaibaly - 
army). No doubt he is the cause of the world, but the seed of that 
cause cannot be found in his reality. His being the cause of the-world 
or the Creator is not essential ( svarupgata ) to him. His essence con¬ 
sists only of being-consciousness-bliss ( saccidananda ). 85 If he were 
to lack consciousness he would lack existence as well, for there is no 
difference between (his) consciousness and existence. His creatorship 
or causality are but superfluity ( bdhulya ) or sovereignty (aiivarja )— 

34. From the Ch&ndogya Upani$ad, VI. 2.1.: “In the beginning, my dear, this 
was Beinaalone, one only without a second”. 

35. The later Advaitic formula to designate Brahman's quiddity, taken over 
by UpadlriSy and applied to the Christian Trinity: sat (the Father), cit (the Son), 
and Ananda (the Spirit). He has written a beautiful hymn in Sanskrit, ‘Vande 
Saccidinandam’, i.e. *1 adore the Saccidananda’, expressing this idea. For an 
excellent commentary and translation see G. Gispert-Sauch’s ‘The Sanskrit Hymns 
of Brnhmabandhav Upadhyay’ in Religion and Society , Vol. XIX, no. 4, Dec- 
1972, pp. 60ff. 
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they cannot touch his essence. If- one takes away his creatorship, 
there is neither increase nor decrease to his reality. In truth, Vedanta 
has climbed the very heights of oneness. Vedanta’s conclusion is this, 
that so long as Brahman’s creatorship (as non-essential) is not removed 
by the insight of knowledge, liberation is not possible. This world 
consists of Maya,** it is unreal (anfta), illusory, only ’reflected in the 
form of being. Nowhere is the basis of its existence to be seen. The 
changeful group of eiementals is not self-established and we see that 
there is no necessity for its establishment within the reality of Brahman. 
Like a fantasy, 87 this world has come about through the power of maya, 
clever as she is at making the impossible possible ( aghatanaghafana - 
paiiyasi). This power of maya is resident in Brahman but not essen¬ 
tially; it enshrouds Brahman in an adventitious manner ( bshulyabhdbe ). 
The one has become many indeed, but only phenomenally. It under¬ 
goes no transformation ( paribartan ) or change, yet appears manifold. 
That oneness implied by the seers’ calling the Deity of fire ‘Fire’, by 
their referring to the cause by the name of the effect, is seen to have its 
culmination in the Vedantic teaching on maya. 

The tendency to one-centred thinking, the seeing into the thinghood 
of a thing (bastur bastutvaciarian), the experience of ultimate non¬ 
difference between Agent and effect, the knowledge of the deceptiveness 
( mayikata ) of multiplicity, comprise the Hindu’s Hinduncss. We find 
its beginning in the Veda and its completion in the Vedanta. This 
spiritual vision has been made manifest in the duties of caste and stage 
of life. The aim of the caste divisions is to make the different non- 
different, the many united. From the day that the influence of this one- 
centred thinking started to wane and the violation of duties of caste 
and stage of life began, from that day began India’s downfall 
( adhahpatan ).** Where today that one-centredness ! Having acquired 
western knowledge, the children of the seers have become many-centred 
and opposed to the duties of caste and stage of life. So long as the 
seers’ unitive insight and the re-appearance of the duties of caste do 
not occur, India’s revival is impossible. 89 The development that is 

36. See note 9. 

37. So gandharbanagar, lit. like ‘the city of the Gandharvas’. In post-Vedic 
mythology, the latter are celestial beings, usually depicted in hybrid forms (e.g. 
part-human, part-bird). 

38. There is an important article in Beagali by Upadhyay entitled “Bharater 
adhahpatan’* (India’s Downfall), expressing this idea. It appeared first in 
BaAgadarlan (New Series), MSgh (Jan.-Feb.), no. 10, Bengali era 1308 (western era 
1902), pp. 497-502, then under the title "HindujfitLr adhahpatan” (The Downfall of 
the Hindu Race) in a posthumous collection of some of UpadhyS-y’s essays, called 
Samij (Calcutta, Burman Publishing House, n.d.; SXCGL). Many of the ideas 
contained in the Bengali article appear in various issues of the two English reviews 
mentioned; see esp. ‘India's Downfall”, in TC„ Vol. 1, Oct. & Nov., nos. 10 & 11, 
pp. 244-247, unsigned but by Up3dhy&y. 

39. See final sentence of quotation in note 3. 
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possible through imitation will come about, but there will be no radical 
( asthimajjSgota ) progress. 

But in our effort towards a resurgence of devotion to oneness let us 
not be opponents of the European devotion to the many. This devo¬ 
tion to the many will nourish our nationhood. Just as in our country 
all the trees achieve their highest beauty through the influence of 
European science ( vijtlan ), so through contact with western thinking 
will our mode of thought become more vigorous. But if we abandon 
our own ground our life and energy will wither. If you plant the 
ASvattha 40 in England, scientific support would avail it none at all. If 
the Hindus abandon their Hinduness and become European, they will 
quickly die. But if taking their stand on their Hinduness, their nation¬ 
hood, their one-centred ness, their duties of caste and stage of life, 
they take up European culture (anutilari), they will henceforth prosper. 41 
Do not leave your own house, your own base. As a householder 
yourself offer hospitality to guests. Then will the Hindu’s Hinduness 
be preserved, increased, and come to fruition. 


40. The ficus rcligiosa, a tree sacred to the Hindus and symbolic of religious 

truths; cf. c.g. Bha/ravadglta, 15.1-3. . 

41. "We shall never be able to think vigorously unless we arc taught to think 
as Hindus. No doubt, our education cannol be complete if we do not assimilate 
European culture, but there must be first a healthy constitution to befit us for the 
process of assimilation. European science makes our herbs and trees grow most 
luxuriantly but only when they are planted in Indian soil. No science, no culture 
would be of any use to them if they were transplanted to a foreign land” (SpNS., 
Vo!. 1, June 30. no. 3, p. 5, under “Modern Education and Hindu Thought”; this 
passive is repeated verbatim in TC , Vol. 1, Jan., no. I, Editoriul (end), p. 2), 



The Mission of the Local Church and 
the Inculturation of the Gospel 

( continued) 

Pearl Drego 


Psycho-Social Model of Culture 

The model for analysing culture which I offer for use is a relatively 
unknown one. It is derived from the social psychiatry of Dr Eric Berne. 
In his analyses of organisations and cultures he was influenced by the 
discoveries in psycho-social dynamics made by experts such as J. L. 
Moreno, W. R. Bion, and Le Bon. My purpose in presenting this 
model is to get a holistic picture of culture on which to build a com¬ 
prehensive view of the inculturation of the Gospel. 

Berne distinguishes three models of group behaviour: etiquette, 
technicalities, character. 

Three Areas of Culture 

Applied to culture, this model reveals three categories: (1) trans¬ 
mitted designs for thinking, behaving and valuing in a particular 
society; (2) the actual organisation of material and social life of a parti¬ 
cular human group; (3) socially programmed ways of feeling, handling 
biological needs, emotional expressions, especially compliance and 
rebellion. A simplified version of the same can be given as follows: 
(1) Beliefs and values of a culture; (2) Technicalities and communi¬ 
cation systems; (3) Emotional patterns and responses. 

In order to arrive at a comprehensive picture of the task of incul¬ 
turation, I develop the proposed model as follows: 

Category (1): Religious and philosophical beliefs; ideologies; 
values; rules; moral codes; beliefs about life and death, good and evil; 
beliefs about being male and female; beliefs about wealth and poverty, 
fertility and entropy; superstitions; customs; rituals; social hierarchies 
and prejudices; expectations of the ideal man, the ideal woman; 
methods of reward and punishment; etc. 

Category (2): Factual knowledge; skills; techniques; method? of 
production and distribution; economic processes; science and research; 
planning and organisation; distribution of political power; etc. 
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Category (3): Ways of experiencing and of acting out love, batted, 
ple as ure, pain, acceptance, rejection, obedience, resistance, hungers, 
needs, drives, friendship, jealousy, birth, death, freedom, identity, fear, 
hope, fulfilment, etc. 

Inculturation Today 

What we see happening today in India under the banner of 
inculturation can be understood by using the three Categories above. 

Inculturation on the level of Category (1) involves recognising the 
seeds of the Gospel present in the sacred elements of non-Christian 
cultures, allowing the Christ experience to shine through the prism of 
indigenous spirituality, finding new methods of approach to the highest 
Trinitarian mysteries in the simplest forms of religiosity no less than 
in the sophisticated speculation of classical sages. Much work is being 
done in this line through dialogue with the mythic and mystical tradi¬ 
tions of Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, etc. A rich harvest is 
also emerging from the mystical world views of tribal societies. How¬ 
ever, the Gospel has also its response to make to superstitions and 
magical beliefs found in culture. It is significant that modern industria¬ 
lised societies are as rife with magic and esoteric psychic phenomena 
as the so-called traditional 'societies. Indeed, traditional beliefs that 
support social discrimination and harden levels of social status are 
equally present in modern and traditional cultures, and need to be con¬ 
fronted by Christ’s Good News of Freedom. Beliefs about man, 
woman, suffering, joy, sacrifice, equality, poverty need to be challenged 
by the values of the Gospel. 

The process of inculturating the Gospel is a process of entering into 
the freedom movements by which a particular society is overhauling 
the values operative in its current life. First among these are the 
struggles for justice among the poor, which challenge those belief-systems 
in Category (1) that perpetuate exploitation on the part of the' rich 
and passivity on the part of the poor. Such are, c.g., the beliefs that 
emphasise the innate differences between different economic strata, 
those that ascribe political power to a few, that squash any challenge 
to the status quo as a disruption of peace and order. Second among 
the freedom movements of today are the struggles of peoples to shape 
their own political destiny, without being tortured, subjugated or dis¬ 
criminated against in any way. A third freedom movement is the 
struggle for the dignity and rights of women. Unless the local and 
universal Church makes its mark on the position and role of women 
in the surrounding cultures it is bypassing what is for it a major res¬ 
ponsibility in inculturating the Gospel. 
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Inculturation in Category (2) involves a socio-economic analysis 
of classes of society, of the distribution and exercise of political power, 
the exploitation of labour, the balance between science and human 
welfare. Here the incarnation of the Gospel means the application 
of Christ’s values of justice and equality to the ways in which culture 
manipulates and controls material resources, acquired knowledge, 
skills , social opportunities. 

It requires resistance to the unchecked build-up of industrial 
technology as it is being imported from the West, and a fostering of 
local technology that benefits the local masses. So far the Church 
has communicated technology, skills and education through its schools. 
But these have not always served the poor. Now new movements of 
non-formal education, education to the realities of the environment 
are sweeping mission stations and local Christian communities. 
Through these processes of learning people are becoming aware of 
facts, statistics and resources connected with their material and social 
rights. Many priests and religious are also changing their way of 
life to harmonise with the designs of living of rural communities, e.g., 
through simplicity in food, clothing and housing. Local raw materials, 
local medicine and local handicrafts are given new recognition as 
against the recent trend of Westernisation and modernisation that was 
damaging to the local culture. In fact this represents a modern 
reaction to technical civilization, also built into the Westernization 
process. There is a world movement towards intermediate technology 
and rural development. Marxist trends in India and within the Church 
have called attention — as was much needed — on the relationship 
between the Gospel and the socio-economic reality, and on the impact 
of this reality on the ideologies and belief-systems of a particular 
society. These efforts, however, often lack the support which must 
come to them from harnessing the energies of Category (3). There 
are on this level of the community process dynamos of construction 
and destruction, which cannot be ignored with impunity. That they 
often are ignored explains why workers for justice often see a ship-lash 
of reaction sweep over their work like an unexpected and deadly tidal 
wave. 

The inculturation of the Gospel is incomplete if we stop at Cate¬ 
gories (1) and (2), without touching the rhythms of living of Category 
(3). The closed circuit mentality of so many Marxist Christians is the 
result of blocking out the unknown terrain of Category (3). Incul¬ 
turation in Category (3) involves moving into the depths of the psycho¬ 
logical experience of the community, and recognizing the action of 
Christ in moments of. misery and distress as well as in moments of 
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healing and rejoicing. Many of these feeling-level experiences are also 
programmed and conditioned by culture and need to be freed from 
the limitations of Categories (1) and (2). 

It is important to recognise that the salvific gift of Christ is ulti¬ 
mately a freeing from bondage to culture, though it is through culture 
itself that life and grace manifest themselves. Here the mystery of 
the Incarnation can help us to see Christ within culture, transforming 
culture, taking us beyond culture, and, as it were, almost ‘de-culturing’ us. 

Spiritual Experience and Culture 

Though I have included religious beliefs, rituals and theological 
world-views in Category (1) of culture, I place spiritual experience in 
a level of its own, called Dimension (4), because it is not a category 
of the same calibre as the thought patterns and behaviour patterns of 
Category (1). Yet the configurations formed by Categories (1), (2) 
and (3) will certainly shape this Dimension, namely, the spiritual 
experiences of a particular society, conditioning them to have certain 
forms instead of others. If the core patterns are more extrovert in 
character, then religious experience will have an emphasis on historical 
salvation, on divine intervention in human life, on sacramental ritual. 
If the core patterns are more introvert, then religious experience will 
tend to be highly personal, contemplative and mystical. The visions 
of the Beyond and of God will be affected by the belief systems of 
Category (1), and vice versa. The religious experience of the people 
will also in turn shape the configurations of their culture; the forms 
of prayer and worship will emerge from, as well as carve, their patterns 
in other fields of social life. 

The differences between cultures are wider in Category (1) and 
come nearer to each other in Category (2) and (3). They come even 
closer in Dimension (4) which is the spiritual. Studies in comparative 
religion and religious phenomenology continue to highlight the amaz¬ 
ing similarities in structure and expression of religious experiences in 
different cultures. It is important to remember these universal trends 
in each culture because, if we are too preoccupied inculturating in 
what is particular to each group, we may miss the universal aspects 
which spring from the basic humanity of each person and each cultural 
grouping — aspects that are highlighted by their spiritual experiences. 

While Categories (1), (2) and (3) are integrated with the fourth 
dimension of spiritual experience, there is an individual spiritual 
experience' that is beyond the cultural circumference, though it will be 
influenced by it. Among the deepest spiritual struggles are those in 
whit* the individual person strives to be free from the three cultural 
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categories and to flow with the movements of the Spirit into unchartered 
regions for which culture has no name and perhaps no sign-post either. 

This leads us to remember that the primary call of the Gospel of 
Christ is to personal conversion or metanoia, and not to a cultural 
conversion. 

As the kernel and centre of his Good News, Christ proclaims salvation, 
this great gift of God which is liberation from everything that oppresses man 
but which is above all liberation from sin and the Evil one, in the joy of 
knowing God and being known by him, of seeing him, and of being given over 
to him (Evangelii NuntiancU, n. 9). 

A unique aspect of this message of liberation is that it takes shape 
within the concrete history of an individual or within the cultural 
categories of a particular group. The variety of cultures and human 
experiences is a reminder of the variety of ways in which the Lord 
creates and saves the peoples of the earth. We need to recognise that 
in the past the Church has limited the Christ-experience to particular 
Western forms, based on Western belief-feeling systems. Now we can 
look for new forms within Eastern, African, Latin American, tribal 
and even international systems. 

Indeed, on the level of spiritual experience there is more than 
inculturation taking place in the Church. A new integrated spirituality 
that borrows from the spiritual traditions of East and West, from the 
myths, dreams and rituals of American Indians, African tribals and 
Indian villagers, as well as from modern techniques in psychotherapy 
and psychodynamics, is becoming increasingly popular. 

Interestingly enough, those who have popularised in Asia and 
in the West various modes of praying originating from Hinduism and 
Buddhism, do not themselves belong to these cultural and religious 
traditions. Yet they are inculturating the Gospel in them. Zen 
techniques of meditation, Taoist practices, transcendental meditation 
from India, yogic awareness of the Self, the Advaitic experience of the 
ultimate, Chinese philosophy and Indian methods of contemplation 
are influencing Christian prayer and worship the world over. Many 
local Christians, urban, rural and tribal, find these experiences relevant; 
they should not be denied these riches on the plea of staying within 
their own cultural boundaries. In fact, the individual’s capacity to go 
beyond the programming of his or her culture is one precise instance 
of the exercise of “interior liberty” offered by Christ to each person. 

Culture as Limitation 

While an individual is shaped by culture, the experience and 
options he or she makes go beyond culture. In fact, the more a person 
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exercises inner freedom the less he or she will be bound by culture. 
When an integrated person does actually follow the values and patterns 
of culture, he or she does so by choice, not because of compulsion. 
In order to exercise new options the individual needs to be challenged 
and inspired by the world-pictures of other cultures. Fortunately this 
is happening more and more in the modern world. 

No one world-picture works completely- We live in a perceivod- 

reacted-to universe that is incomplete by its very nature. We are held in this 
invented-discovered reality by the fact that it is a premise of every world-picture, 

that it is the only picture of truth- (By increasing) the number of world- 

pictures we can perceive-react to ..we may then choose which conception of 
reality fits the needs we have as predominant at the moment. We cannot do this, 
of course, until we are clear that none of the valid systems of organising reality 
is closer to truth than the others; that each is a different way of perceiving and 
reacting to what is.* 

Confrontation and cross-fertilization with other cultures is therefore 
enriching for every given culture. Christian missionaries have pro¬ 
vided ample opportunities for this to happen. Inculturation needs 
to be matched with this counter-process in a sensitive way: for any 
challenge to a culture is inevitably felt by its people as a threat to their 
very existence, because Category (1) is usually transmitted with the 
belief that “Our way is tht only and best way for our people”. And 
yet, the Gospel has to challenge the culture at various points, especially 
in its claim to be absolute. So, while inculturation may be relevant 
to new Christian communities, the counter-process may be more rele¬ 
vant to the old Christian communities. 

Discernment and Openness 

If the process of inculturation stops at “in”-culturation, then it 
adapts the individual more securely to the environmental program¬ 
ming, instead of freeing the individual from the slaveries of his or her 
culture and letting what is best in culture unite with what is best in the 
self. Understanding the various elements of culture and their impact 
on the person is therefore vital in any task of inculturating the Gospel. 
If a local Church is not conscious of its cultural riches as distinct from 
its cultural limitations, then it cannot even begin to inculturate the 
Gospel in a truly Christ-like way. A genuine inculturation will give 
to the individual Christian: 

a) an openness to the programming of cultures, both one’s own 
as well as others; 

b) ah ability to discern those values that are healthy, and to reject 
those that are destructive; 


i Aawm&oB LeSman, Alt er nat iv e Realities, Bslhntine Books, New York, 1976. 
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c) a desire to be enriched by other cultures and a readiness to 
share one’s own. 

Christ in Culture and Beyond Culture 

Every culture forms a configuration and shapes the consciousness 
of its members as a society and as a network of relationships. The 
individual shares in an environment of intellectual and emotional 
nutrients that feeds both personal and inter-personal life, gives norms 
for acting and induces certain behaviour patterns. At the same time 
as the environment fosters growth in personhood it sets boundaries 
which are the very boundaries of the culture. So just as Christ expressed 
himself in the language and symbols of his day, yet challenged those 
forms and symbols that kept persons in bondage, so also the task of 
inculturating his message involves transforming the heritage of the 
people, yet leading them to critical points beyond the fixed boundaries. 
The Gospel of Christ takes us through culture, beyond culture, through 
the particular in its depth, to what is most universal in the human person. 
In this way the inculturation of today is not the inverse of colonial 
deculturation, but restores a local community to their rightful tradi¬ 
tions, helps them to purify these, as well as it points the way, beyond 
their limitations, to new experiences of inner ar.d outer consciousness 
that are not present in the local cultural configurations. 

International Matrix 

The process of inculturation in modern times also needs to take 
note of the existence of situations that are multi-cultural or are marginal 
to a given culture. Besides, more and more people from many cultures 
are showing great flexibility moving in and out of their own cultural 
milieux, taking on alien cultural systems and forming new cultural 
configurations. The acculturation process of the East by the West 
and the West by the East, the presence of Indian scientists in America 
and of European sannyasis in Asia, the number of “foreign” experts 
on Hindu experience and Buddhist meditation are further evidence 
that a person from one culture can move with much flexibility into 
another. An increasing number of people in the Church, at local, 
national and international levels, are integrating the best that is found 
in many cultures and in the world religions. Local Christian commu¬ 
nities at village and tribal levels should not be denied this integration. 
While charged with the task of inculturating the Gospel in their own 
cultural Categories and in their own day-to-day history, they have a 
right to share in the growing international culture. While, therefore, 
a particularising trend is at work in inculturating the Gospel, there 
is also a universalising trend of re-culturating the local community. 
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The Condition of the Westernized Christian 

It is the international matrix of contemporary cultures that will 
help the “Westernized Christians” to come out of their ambiguous 
cultural position. If we wish to see what the history of colonial Chris¬ 
tianity has done to the individual personality of the Christian, and to 
understand how paradoxical it is to speak of indigenising local Christian 
communities which for decades, perhaps centuries, have been made to 
adopt foreign ways in order to be Christian, we need to look at culture 
in the context of personality. 

Often, from the way in which inculturation is dealt with in theo¬ 
logy, one gets the impression that culture encompasses the whole of 
an individual s life. But in speaking about the whole gamut of culture 
we need to keep in mind that it is only part of the total experience of 
the individual person. Not everything one thinks, feels and does is 
determined by culture. A large section is. However, as a matter of 
course, culture shapes only one third of a person’s behaviour and self- 
awareness. Categories (1), (2) and (3) of culture extend to the person’s 
Learned Behaviour, which represents Level A of his or her personality, 
leaving unimpaired the two levels of Reality Testing (Level B) and of 
Personal Feelings (Level C). This is made clear by the following 
diagram: 


CQtegory i 
Category x 
Category 3 



Level A 

Learned behaviour 


Level B 

Reality testing 


Level C 

Personal feelings 


Supra-Culturation 

The history of missionary activity often cancelled out the Cate¬ 
gories of the local culture and imposed a new set of Categories in 
which the Christ-experience and the Christian life-style unmistakably 
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took on Western forms. The profile of the individual Christian 
converted in this manner in colonial times was inadvertently made to 
follow the appended diagram: 

Here the traditional cultural categories of 
belief, reality operations and feeling reactions 
are replaced by a foreign set of categories. The 
reason for this is that the missionaries did not 
distinguish between the essence of the Christian 
message and the cultural media in which they 
themselves were bom. Everything relating to 
the ‘pagan’ culture was looked upon as dange¬ 
rous, and, therefore, whatever could be discarded 
was discarded. There are instances when the 
missionaries even prescribed a particular style 
of dress for Christian women to wear. (The 
Capuchins made Catholic women in Bettiah 
wear a dress distinctively different from their 
non-Catholic counterparts — a dress the good fathers probably had 
seen in Rajasthan and admired for its wide skirts and similarity with 
European gowns). Often too the economic survival of local converts 
demanded that the missionaries set up a parallel structure of eco¬ 
nomy in Category (2), buying land and helping the local Christian 
community to form its own patterns of income through foreign help. 

Compartmentalised Christian 

As time went on and the antagonism of missionaries to local culture 
turned to a patronising benevolence. Level A of the individual Chris¬ 
tian began to change. Some of the old beliefs crept in again, as also 
did some elements of the old social system. Category (3) returned with 
full force, because not much attention was paid to Christianising the 
emotional systems, the hinterlands of consciousness and the more 
intimate areas of human relationships. Emphasis was rather placed 
on theologies and doctrines of Category (1), because the safeguard 
of Christians was seen to lie in the beliefs they professed and in their 
loyalty to the way of life they had been made to adopt. But in fact 
customs surrounding caste, class, dowry, for example, continued side 
by side with the Christian belief-system, as also did family patterns, 
child-rearing practices, demonic seizures, carried over from pre-Christian 
days. So the diagram representing the individual Christian in non- 
Western societies is now as follows: 

The darkened areas of Categories (1), (2) and (3) of Level A repre¬ 
sent the untouched remnants of local culture, local behaviour patterns 
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and feeling responses. There is no flow of inter¬ 
action between the two sections in each Category. 

The individual Christian carries an in-built conflict 
in Level A of personality. There co-exist two 
designs for living which have not yet encountered 
each other in depth. Over the centuries they co¬ 
existed side by side and formed distinct configu¬ 
rations that can be called cultures in their own 
right, even though the conflicts between them have 
not been resolved. The energy absorbed in de¬ 
fensiveness and protection of identity, resulting 
from a process of ‘supraculturation’, is one of the 
reasons why local communities made up of such 
Christians are not missionary in zeal or outlook. They are so much 
engaged in defending their internal boundaries that the gap between 
them and surrounding cultures only goes increasing. This gap makes 
conversion to the Church exceedingly difficult as it involves entering 
another cultural grouping. 



Supra-Culturation by lnculturation 


But the problems arising from this gap cannot be solved by 
demanding that such local Church groupings now return to their indi¬ 
genous patterns of culture. If under the cover of inculturation such 
a demand is imposed on old Christian communities that have already 
adjusted to the two-world syndrome of local culture and foreign 
Christian culture, a deeper alienation is thereby created for the indi¬ 


vidual personality. And the diagram 
that results is the following: 

Even though Z is made 
to resemble what A once was 
in the past, it still is a reality 
outside the immediate social experi¬ 
ence of the person. The alienation 
is even greater when Z is designed 
by so-called experts who borrow 
elements from non-Christian cul¬ 
tures and treat these as authentic 
expressions of the indigenous cultures. 
Any ioculturation of the Gospel 
must be experienced by the 
people themselves as relevant to the 
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soctal and psychic roots of their contemporary experience. A 
vital element in the model of culture I lave presented is its 
empirical existence. It is not inferred from sacrosanct texts, from 
ancient literature or from academic history, but is constituted by the 
lived reality of the present, the beliefs, techniques and behaviours that 
are operative and alive in a particular society. Sometimes these may 
be implicit, even hidden, or they may lie dormant and can be revived; 
but all must be located in the present-day reality. In this sense every 
social grouping, every tribal clan has its own culture or sub-culture and 
can have the Gospel related to its own unique history and cultural rea¬ 
lities. So too the local Christian communities have a right to their own 
cultural identity, however much they may have "borrowed” of “added” 
in the past. 

A Hot-House Approach 

And so in countries like India it is mostly in seminaries, religious 
houses and formation centres that one finds signs of inculturating the 
Gospel — not in the midst of the local Christian communities. So 
too “inculturation”, as a cultural pattern in the Church, still resembles 
an import from "outside”. When local Christian communities hear 
of inculturation from present-day theologians they regard it with dis¬ 
taste, as though their cultural identity is being threatened, as though 
they are being pushed backwards into traditions with no enduring value 
for their present-day life. For them inculturation is like the bed of 
Procrustus. In fact, the Western Churches have benefited more by 
inculturation than have local non-Westem Churches, as can be gathered 
from Western theological studies. If the inculturation of the Gospel 
is to become a genuine process among the people, they need to be 
conscious of their cultural history and of their present cultural realities. 
Tools and methods of analysis need to be designed for making a people 
culturally self-conscious and thereby capable of monitoring their future 
cultural history. 

Women to Change Culture 

Here women may have to play a very special role. Women arc 
important communicators of culture as they impart it to children through 
the family. Children imbibe their cultural categories basically through 
their parents, especially their mothers. If the education of children 
in the house could be controlled, the whole cultural system of a society 
would thereby be controlled. Is the Church prepared to venture into 
a daring cultural change by engaging the energies of women ? If 
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women take up this challenge, every cultural system will shake to its 
foundations. Then inculturation will become re-culturation, and 
the truth of the Good News will be heard from the house-tops through - 
the housewives. 

Conclusion 

Inculturation of the Gospel today includes the following processes: 

1. Removing the trappings of a Westernized colonial Christianity. 
Many local Church communities are still carrying cullural elements 
that were once transported from Europe, even though these have long 
been discarded by Western Churches; so they need to be educated to 
new options. 

2. Realising that there is no universal Christian culture, no one 
standard of Christian life-style, no one ideal of Christian family life, 
etc. What is Christian in a culture has to be discovered within the 
terms of that culture. 

3. A new respect for the myths, world-vitws, social values, customs, 
etc., of various cultures, and a search for what is Christian in them. 

4. A search for the Chrism-experience and the Trinitarian experience 
through the spiritualities of world religions and of tribal religions. 

5. Developing Indian theologies founded on the charismatic insights 
of Indian sages, Indian sects and Indian tribes. 

6. Using the traditional dress, dance, forms of greeting, postures, 
colours, customs and prayers found in local cultures, for the develop¬ 
ment of an inculturated liturgy connected to the daily life of the 
worshipping community. 

7. Realising that merely sitting cross-legged, singing bhajans and 
doing arati are but a thin veneer of inculturation, so long as cultural 
values and attitudes to life have not been penetrated and shaken up 
by the spirit of the Gospel. 

8. Changing those attitudes and actions, transmitted by the family 
system, that tarnish the quality of human life and suppress equality 
and justice. 

9. A conscious reflection on the assumptions and beliefs of a 
society, discerning what is life-giving from what is life-destroying, and 
therefore evil. 

10. Insertion into the struggles of the poor and the oppressed; 
sharing in the fight against those powers that perpetuate exploitation 
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and discrimination, and in building up just structures of work, pro* 
duction and power. 

11. A cross-cultural interaction whereby the Western and Wester¬ 
nized Churches learn to assimilate cultural values like those of silence, 
interiorization, cosmic harmony, the meaningfulness of dreams, the 
spirituality of fantasy life, simplicity of life-styles, closeness to nature, 
the value of unconscious processes, methods of psychic healing, etc. 

12. Raising the quality of human life and human relationships so 

that the Spirit may have a fertile soil in which to complete the work 
of God’s Kingdom on earth. \ 

1 believe we need to approach culture with the attitude with which 
Nikos Kazan tzakis approached the almond tree when he wrote: 

I said to the almond tree: 

Sister, speak to me of God; 

And the almond tree blossomed. 



The Church and the Indian 
Political Scene 

Lionel Fbrnandes 


I F the mission of the Church is to be a ‘leaven in the dough’, it must 
involve itself in human affairs. It cannot afford to remain neutral 
as a casual spectator. It has to address itself to the whole gamut 
of human activities, problems and concerns and demonstrate convin¬ 
cingly the dimension of transcendence in and through them all. 
Otherwise the mission of the Church will be viewed as an exercise in 
escapism. The Church will have nothing specific and concrete to offer 
contemporary society except the broadest generalities that would be 
known anyway to men of the most varied persuasions and that would 
therefore come across as platitudes. 

It is therefore not enough for the Church to enunciate its 
teaching in the form of mere principles or ideals. It has to show 
how these can be applied in concrete situations. In other words, the 
Church will have to make a ‘prophetic’ contribution to various areas 
of human concern: social, cultural, ethical, political. Nothing genuinely 
human can be alien to the Church’s mission of service. As Seneca 
put it, Nihil humanum a me alienum puto. It would be wrong to view 
anything as outside the pale of concern of Christians, and therefore 
of the Church. If the world is God’s, if society is God’s and if history 
is God’s, then God must needs be discovered and served in the thick 
of secular activity and in the entire cosmic and historical process. 
God is not an Abstraction but a Milieu. He is Lord not only'of the 
‘sacred’ but also of the ‘profane’. 

Politics as Diakonia ( Service ) 

If what has been set forth above has its validity, then the world 
of politics is as much God’s world as the world of mystical contem¬ 
plation. Christians may not wash their hands off politics as being 
unclean even if the ethical validity of many political ideas and actions 
may be questioned. The essential nature of politics needs to be clearly 
appreciated and its potential for positive purposes harnessed. This 
cannot be done if Christians remain aloof from political affairs. If 
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politics is sees as the exercise of authority within a human co mmun ity 
to promote its ail-round welfare, then politics is one of the noblest and 
most essential forms of diakonia. Christians must indeed involve them* 
selves in such diakonia. The wielders of political power have the awesome 
responsibility of setting goals for society as a whole, and initiating pro¬ 
grammes and policies whereby those goals may be realised totally or in 
part. The significance of this role cannot be lost on Christians. 

It cannot be denied that very often political power is sought after 
and used as an end in itself with no regard to the manner of its acqui¬ 
sition and exercise or to the ends for which it should be employed. 
Nevertheless, the abuse of power does not mean that power itself is 
an evil or that it cannot be directed to constructive and benevolent 
purposes. Indeed, the very etymology of the word ‘authority’ (from 
augere ) shows how its prime concern is the promotion of ‘growth’ 
rather than the aggrandisement of an individual by imposition of his 
will on his subjects or followers. Power is the capacity to produce 
results. Such results can be socially beneficial and there is therefore 
no reason to look askance at power as inherently maleficent. 

Risks and Opportunities 

From the foregoing premises, it follows that Christians should 
not fight shy of political involvement. Politics is a challenge to com¬ 
mitment, a vehicle of activity, a medium of service, an expression of 
concern. But involvement means ‘taking a stand’ on specific issues 
in concrete situations. This is no easy matter. More often than not 
issues are very complex and the risks of taking a stand are high. On 
the one hand, it may not be prudent to jump to hasty and ill-digested 
conclusions and to rush headlong into action. On the other hand, it 
may not always be possible or desirable to keep silence and sit on the 
fence as it were. A ‘prophetic’ role will mean painstakingly sorting 
out the complex issues through prayer, reflection, study and discussion 
in depth, and then deciding what stand to take in the here-and-now, 
no matter what the risks involved. ‘Playing it safe’ is no prophetic 
role. If Jesus had played it safe, there might have been no Calvary ! 
The fear of alienating patrons and clients, of incurring the wrath of 
the powers-that-be, of jeopardising privileges and interests in a given 
set-up can never be the hall-mark of Christian motivation. Where 
the Church has failed, it has been generally where it has acquired a 
stake in the perpetuation of the status quo. God’s creativity is seen in 
the manifold changes and forces underlying social and political evo¬ 
lution and therefore, to the discerning Christian, socio-political pro¬ 
cesses have to be understood and cooperated with rather than thwarted. 
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When the Church makes official pronouncements, these will be 
of enhanced significance if, in addition to universally valid principles, 
they include elements of topical and situational relevance. While this 
may not always be feasible at the international level, it will most cer¬ 
tainly be so at regional, national and local levels where contact with 
specific issues and problems is most immediate. Where a Church pro¬ 
nouncement is more in the nature of a pious sentiment or exhortation 
it may lack the catalytic force to make a substantive change in a given 
socio-political situation. Thus the leavening influence of the Christian 
mission will not be felt, and the Church will be by-passed as a factor 
that could influence a particular outcome. 

Challenges to the Indian Christian Community 

To come to the Indian socio-political scene, we find that the nation 
is faced with a bewildering array of problems and challenges: casteism, 
communal ism, political corruption, mass poverty, unemployment, 
frequent eruptions of anarchy and violence, secessionist movements, 
industrial unrest, inequitable distribution of resources in town and 
countryside, proliferation of shanty-towns, environmental pollution, 
prevalence of superstition, ignorance, disease and squalor, overpopu¬ 
lation, the dysfunctionalities of polity and economy, the erosion of 
traditional ethical values. These are formidable enough to despirit 
the most dedicated reformer or leader. Indeed it may well be asked 
whether such complex human problems can be solved through human 
effort alone, even if it be a collective effort ! It cannot be our contention 
that the Indian Christian Church should set about solving all these 
national problems. But the Church must surely be concerned about 
them and let its concern be known publicly. It should contribute its 
mite to the common national effort to mitigate, if not solve, some of 
these problems. 

If the Indian Church limits itself to the jealous guarding -of its 
rights and privileges as a religious minority and raises its voice in 
protest only when an anti-conversion bill is introduced in the Legis¬ 
lature or when Christian places of worship are desecrated, while main¬ 
taining silence when Harijans are killed and their bastis burned down 
by caste people, then it will forfeit its prophetic and diakonic role in 
the life of the nation. It will function as a minority sect concerned 
only with its own security and interests and oblivious of the wider 
societal issttes, While the minority status of the Christian Community 
in Iadi&fKQaot be overlooked, it must be borne in mind that the leaven 
is minority element in the dough. Important initiatives, 

movements and reforms almost always proceed from a minority or 
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eves from a single individual. A numerical majority in a given society 
nay be complacent, inert or honeycombed with factions, and therefore 
ineffectual as a factor for change and development. Being in the 
minority may therefore not necessarily be a handicap. Indeed it may 
be a Messing in disguise. A community like the Parsi community 
exemplifies how a minority group can make an impact on the national 
scene out of all proportion to its numerical strength. The sooner, 
therefore, that the Indian Christian Community can shed its minority 
complex and its inhibitions, the better for the community itself and 
for the nation. A minority can be constructively assertive within the 
national community without being aggressive or manipulative. 

Need for a Socio-Political Ethic 

To date, Christianity in India has made a significant contribution 
to national life in the fields of education and humanitarian service. 
Individual Christians have achieved prominence in various walks of 
life such as the defence services, administration and the professions. 
Many illustrious non-Christian public figures have been trained in 
Christian institutions. While all this is creditable, it still remains a 
fact that the Church has to date not addressed itself to the broad 
national issues that stare in the face of the national leadership, cla¬ 
mouring for action. Some of these issues were listed a couple of para¬ 
graphs earlier. The Church has invested its major efforts at building 
a community of prayer, of devotion, of faith. Commensurate efforts 
have not been invested in motivating people to involve themselves in 
public affairs of an explicitly political nature that would touch the 
larger national community at various levels. While our educational 
institutions stress individual character-formation and career-orientation, 
they do not turn out agents of social change who may play a more 
dynamic role in policy-making and policy-implementation in a manner 
that effects a qualitative change in the existing social reality. Individual 
ethic, while certainly important, is not sufficient and needs to be 
complemented by a social ethic. 

Lenin had not only an ideology to guide him in engineering the 
Soviet Revolution but a blue-print for action involving both broad 
strategy and situationaliy determined tactics. He was thus successful 
in leading Russian Society from Tsarist feudalism to Marxist Socialism. 
The Church surely has an ideology of its own. But is there a corres¬ 
ponding strategy and tactics to work out the ideology in concrete 
situations that vary from place to place and from time to time ? Latin 
America perhaps offers examples of Christian ideology, strategy and 
tactics employed in a concerted effort at social transformation and 
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emancipation. Hie instance of the camumdades de base readily comes 
to mind in this connection. We in India lave to ash ourselves whether 
we can work out a strategy and employ suitable tactics to transform 
Indian society along lines that would be desirable within the para* 
meters of the Christian out-look on human life. Every political party 
claims that it has an ideology and programme of action that is best 
calculated to lead India into a bright future. While these claims can 
be contested, they do represent initiatives being taken by various sec¬ 
tions of the national community to achieve desirable national goals 
as they perceive them. The Church cannot be unconcerned with these 
initiatives and must pool in its contribution to the overall national 
endeavour. 

An Ecumenical Venture 

This means that the Church cannot ‘go it alone’ in its plans and 
programmes but must join hands with all men of good will if it is to 
make any impact. Its effort will have to be ecumenical in character, 
given the overwhelming non-Christian complexion of Indian society. 
In a sense the Church will have to ‘lose itself’, if it is to find itself in 
an enhanced prophetic and diakonic role. The preoccupation with 
maintaining its identity and purity will have to yield to a solicitude for 
a fraternity with others in service to the nation. The Church will need 
to de-emphasize its nature as Structure, as Institution, as Hierarchy 
and emphasize its character as Spirit, as Movement, as Fellowship. 
If it fails to do this, it will run the risk of being marginalised or of being 
accommodated among a plethora of other structures and institutions 
in a society which is already hierarchically organised since centuries. 

The Indian Church will not be able to make much headway in 
its mission of service if it relies mainly on ‘official’ contacts and link¬ 
ages with higher-ups in the governmental hierarchy. Diplomacy may 
help in a very limited way where obtaining favours — of dubious 
substance — here and there is concerned. It is no substitute for stra¬ 
tegic and tactical involvement in national issues where diakonia among 
the masses is the crying need. A mutual patronage network between 
the Church and the Indian Government is not to be mistaken for a 
catalytic and prophetic role in Indian Society. We may go a step further 
and say that if the Church chooses to follow the ‘patronage’ line, it 
will surely be noitellismg its role in Indian Society as it will be hitching 
its wagon to the Government star. The Church should not seek 
favours, exemptions and privileges from the Government but should 
stand fearlessly by its wider mission in Society, even if it has to challenge 
the Government from time to time. Jesus did not observe diplomatic 
niceties in his denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
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the CHURCH AND THE INDIAN POLITICAL SCENE 

At this juncture, we must reiterate the ecumenical dimension of 
the Gmrch's mission of service to the Indian people. Whatever tasks 
the Church sets itself in India, it will always have to team up with 
like-minded groups from all walks of life and all social strata, whatever 
their caste or creed. Wide-ranging societal problems can only be 
tackled by the concerted efforts of a wide front of dedicated groups, 
and not by parallel efforts launched by sundry groups and individuals, 
however laudable these efforts might be. 

Indian National Christian Council ( INCC) 

The first step toward forging such a front would be the coming 
together of the several denominations of the Christian Church in India 
with the aim of activating the mission of service to the people of India 
in the field of public affairs. This coming together would require to 
take the form of a truly representative body of the Indian Christian 
Community comprised by the several Churches. This body could be 
termed the Indian National Christian Council (INCC) and would 
constitute the principal vehicle of action-oriented dialogue and inter¬ 
action with other groups and associations concerned with public affairs 
and societal problems. 1 We could explore here some of the features 
that would be desirable in the projected INCC. 

Constitution 

The INCC would be constituted of representatives elected by the 
several Church bodies on the basis of equal representation to each of 
them. The representatives should include both clerical and non- 
clerical elements so that the broadest cross-section of the total Indian 
Christian Community would sit on the INCC. Preferably persons with 
leadership potential, intellectual ability, professional talent and ad¬ 
ministrative experience should be elected to the INCC. The body 
should not be too unwieldy but should be limited to a number like 50. 
The modalities of election would have to be worked out by the res¬ 
pective Church bodies. Perhaps a census of the Indian Christian 

1. Something like the proposed INCC has been in existence since 1914 in the 
form of the National Christian Council of India, affiliated to the World Council of 
Churches since 1948 and renamed the National Council of Churches in India 
(NCCI) since 1979. However, the NCCI needs to universalize its membership so 
as to represent all Christian communities in India besides the approximately 50 
member-churches of wbich it is presently comprised. Moreover, the NOCI will 
have to involve itself more explicitly in political action in addition to its ecumenical 
and evangelical concerns. A beginning has already been made in that direction 
but much more needs to be done. This author is not adverse to the NCCT performing 
Use role be envisages for the INCC proposed by him. But he favour* the nomen¬ 
clature of Indian National Christian Council over that of National Council of 
Churches in India as, in hi* view, the latter desi g n ati o n has a more narrowly 
ecclesiast ical, and therefore parochial, focus, whereas the forma', has a wider national 
and secular connotation. 
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Community could be taken by the several denominations to facilitate 
the electoral process. The INCC would be at the national level what 
the World Council of Churches aspires to be at the international level. 
The INCC need not be predicated on a merger of the several Churches, 
but on a healthy pluralism within the Fellowship of the same Spirit. 

Term 

The INCC could be elected for a period of two years at a time. 
It could meet at least once a year, though extraordinary meetings may 
also be convened as and when required. Members would be eligible for 
re-election. Any adult Christian man or woman would be eligible to stand 
as a candidate for election to the INCC, or to vote in elections in the same. 

Ideology 

The ideology of the INCC would be the message of the Gospels 
understood integrally and in relation to contemporary social realities 
in the Indian context. This ideology would have to be couched not in 
doctrinaire formulations but in a down-to-earth call to understanding and 
involvement. The simplicity and forthrightness of the sayings of Jesus 
would have to be reflected in pronouncements of the INCC. Important 
policy pronouncements of the various Churches on social and political 
matters could form part of the ideological stock of the INCC. 

Procedure 

The elected members of the INCC should not merely function like any 
Parliament or go by mere numerically determined majorities in their deci¬ 
sion-making. They should above all conspire in the Spirit in an atmo¬ 
sphere of prayerful discernment and should strive to evolve a consensus on 
all issues to which they address themselves. If they speak in different 
voices they will lose credibility and effectiveness. Serious study, delibera¬ 
tion and prayer should inform all their pronouncements and plans of action. 

Structure 

The elected representatives would select from among their mem¬ 
bership a convenor who would preside over the meetings of the INCC. 
They would also appoint a Steering Committee which would both take 
policy initiatives and direct the implementation of approved plans of 
action on a continuing basis. 

Functions 

The INCC, under the leadership of the Steering Committee, would 
perform ike following functions (the list given below may be consi¬ 
dered illustrative, not exhaustive): 
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(1) It would survey the national scene and identify problem areas 
in which the Church would need to take a public stand, especially in 
socio-political matters. 

(2) It would undertake in-depth study of vital issues of human 
and ethical concern to the national community and strive to evolve 
strategies to tackle those issues in collaboration with like-minded 
groups and individuals, availing of the talent of experts — Christian 
and non-Christian — in various fields. 

(3) It would endeavour to dovetail its plans of socio-political action 
with those of other well-meaning, well-advised and well-motivated 
groups in society. 

(4) It would study the manifestos and literature of political parties, 
government policy pronouncements, legislative enactments, adminis¬ 
trative procedures and standing orders (e.g.. Jail and Police Manuals, 
Criminal Procedure Code), reports and documents of important Com¬ 
missions and Committees appointed by Government (e.g., Law, Edu¬ 
cation, Planning, Minorities, Police, UGC, etc.), and react to these in 
a constructively critical manner. It could, where feasible, come up 
with proposals of its own, e.g., proposals for electoral reform, model 
labour legislation, innovative experiments in education, the imple¬ 
mentation of land reforms, etc. 

(5) It would direct its efforts toward motivating Christians to make 
an active part in public affairs of which they have fought shy hitherto. 
By “public affairs” is not meant mere administrative and professional 
roles — important though these are — but explicitly political ones. 

(6) It would keep in touch with governmental and non-governmental 
agencies concerned with formulation and implementation of programmes 
in various fields, and would try to make a substantive contribution 
to their efforts. 

Conclusion 

By involving itself in the above functions, the INCC would articulate 
the concern of the total Indian Christian Community to be of service 
to the nation in the socio-political field. By its broad ecumenical 
approach in combining its efforts with those of other groups in society, 
and by its emphasis on contributing its resources and initiatives to thb 
national well-being rather than on merely guarding its minority rights 
and privileges, the INCC would bid fair to exercise a truly leavenin'g 
influence in Indian society and thereby be more true to the Christiah 
mission. ' 



Document 


Political Theology in the Indian Context 
Statement of the Indian Theological Association 
( Bangalore, July 31-August 2 , 1981 ) 


(The theme of the Annual Meeting of the Indian Theological Association this year 
was “Political Theology in the Indian Context". Some 35 Catholic theologians from 
all over India spent three days together studying and reflecting on the political and social 
reality of India today with its unjust structures of oppression and exploitation. The 
meeting also focussed its attention on the creative and critical role of the Church and of 
Theology In the task of transforming our society for the total liberation of every man 
and woman In India.) 

The annual meeting of the Indian Theological Association held 
at Dharmaram College, Bangalore, July 31-August 2, 1981, reflected 
in the light of the Gospel on the political reality of India today with 
its structures of oppression,and exploitation and the man-made misery 
of the masses. Jesus of the Gospel, the way he encountered God, 
his commitment and style of life, and his efforts for the liberation of 
the whole man challenged us in our deliberations. 

(i) We reflected on the political role exercised by the Church in 
India in the past and tried to analyse the motives behind such political 
involvement. In a political situation where communalism is in the 
foreground, Christians also organized themselves into communities 
and often degenerated into communal groups. In this respect the 
safeguards provided by law for the rights of minorities were called 
upon for the survival and well-being of Christian communities. Even 
while the great majority of Christians suffered and still suffer'under 
the oppressive structures, certain well off sections in their preoccupation 
to defend their own right* "have not been adequately sensitive to the 
needs and rights of the under-privileged and down-trodden. Owing 
to the concern about religious and temporal interests, the Church has 
not wholeheartedly involved itself in the national struggle for libe¬ 
ration. Loaded with a theology and outlook conditioned by the 
culture and life-style of the elite, it did not reflect upon or interpret 
the actual political realities to the people. The Church was practi¬ 
cally ineffective as an instrument of social change in India and even 
an obstacle, and it has not extended sufficient support to the process 
of social change initiated by others. 
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(is) The political life in India today is marked by the conflicts 
created by caste, unprincipled party politics, disproportionate influ e nc e 
exerted by money, the domination imposed on people by bureaucracy, 
the manipulation of mass media, widespread corruption and the, 
opportunism of individuals and groups, in these we must recognize 
symptoms of a deeper malaise, namely the denial of the real humanity 
of man. There has hardly been any powerful protest raised against 
these abuses, especially since religious leaders and theologians are not 
free from the influence of different ideologies and trends. 

(iii) Today, taking into account the political forces at work wc 
should focus our attention on the human community as a whole and 
emphasize the real values that sustain it. We affirm that God is to 
be met not only in the written word of the Bible but also in the people’s 
history and their socio-political struggles. The proclamation of the 
Gospel that is not addressed to the political reality of the poor and 
the victims of oppression is not the proclamation of the saving word 
of God. Hence the Church cannot be indifferent to politics, and if it 
takes the Gospel seriously in the light of modern exegesis and herme¬ 
neutics, it has no other option than to identify itself with the cause of 
the exploited and the suffering masses of our nation. 

(iv) Reflecting on the Gospel in this socio-political context, we 
should endeavour to build up a genuinely human community of persons 
sensitive to the needs and aspirations of all human beings. 

(1) First of all the very concepts of Church and community taken 
for granted from the past should be questioned anew to purge them 
of all triumphalism, authoritarianism, hierarchism and preference for 
the status quo, and bring out the idea of God's people struggling to¬ 
gether for the total liberation of man from all kinds of shackles, 
economic, social, political, cultural and spiritual. 

(2) Though in the past Christians have strongly reacted against 
Marxist ideology and its political and social expressions, they have 
done very little critical examination of Capitalism, its profit-centred 
ideology, its various ways of world domination and oppression of the 
great majority of humanity. We must be aware of the subtle ways in 
which power is grabbed by vested interests — often under the pretence 
of the ideals of love, justice and non-violence — and actual structures 
of violence are created and perpetuated. Church and theology must 
witness to the Gospel and provide effective norms by which every 
particular system and movement may be judged. 

(3) The way the Church should fight the structures of power is 
not merely by inserting its own members into positions of power and 
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meeting power with power, but more by taking a creatively critical 
stand about all ideologies and institutions and the state itself. Like 
the prophets of the Old Testament we must make people aware of the 
structures of oppression and exploitation. 

(4) The Church should continue in the Indian context the healing 
and liberating action of Christ. Church leaders like the bishops, 
clergy and laity in public positions, should inspire the nation with the 
dynamism of the Christian vision and speak out on various issues that 
affect the life of the people. Effective steps should be taken to train 
leaders who arc truly imbued with the basic human and Christian 
values and rise above particular interests and interest groups. The laity 
should be enabled to fulfil its appropriate leading role in the different 
fields of secular life. All should be made aware of their political res¬ 
ponsibilities so that they can act according to their own conscience 
without being dictated to by those in authority. 

(5) Wc must unequivocally proclaim that the present world-wide 
poverty and the ever-widening gap between rich and poor is a man¬ 
made phenomenon and really evil. It calls for repentance and atone¬ 
ment in the spirit of the all-round renewal called for by Vatican II. 

(6) In this wc have to., pay special attention to the plight of the 
millions of the poor in our country whose condition has only been 
worsening and never improving even after independence. Our concern 
goes out specially to the Christians who come from the scheduled 
caste background and suffer doubly the effects of exploitation on account 
of their faith. 

(7) The theologian in India has as a special task to learn from the 
findings of the human sciences like sociology, psychology and politics, 
and to interpret the political reality in the light of faith, pluralistically, 
according to the diversity of our regional and social contexts. 

(v) Theology arising as it does from a genuine encounter with 
God in the actual situation of human suffering must maintain the link 
with actual experience in the ongoing reflection on the saving presence 
of God in the world. 



Correspondence 


The Mystery of OM 


Dear Editor, 

f 

This is with reference to the article in Vidvajvoti, May 1981, "A Controversial 
Syllable”, by G. GispeRt-Sauch, S.J. What is attempted here is to throw a little 
more light on OM, as used in the day to day life and worship of Hindus. The few 
comments made here and there are personal views, meaning no offence to anyone. 

OM has roots in ancient history, being older than the Vedas; but it has in the 
course of time taken on various shades of meaning and a rich symbolism which it is 
difficult to describe. 

OM is considered to be sound (shahda) or expression, something like verhum, 
OM is the supreme sound, symbolizing the shalxla Brahman. It is the perfect sound, 
comprising all other sounds and everything capable of producing sound. II is the 
sum-total of sounds, symbolizing Brahma, the original Brahma, Adi Brahma. In this 
sense, OM is both Brahma and the expression or self-revelation of Barhma in created 
beings. Thus, though it has some similarity to the Word ( Verhum ), yet OM transcends 
it, having in addition other meanings which Verhum does not have. 

OM is a term or symbol consisting of the first, middle and last vowels, with 
relation to all other letters of the alphabet; it signifies the ildi, vurtamiina and anta. 
In this sense OM is synonymous with Brahma, the Adi or the Creator, Vishnu the 
Preserver, and Shiva the Destroyer, along with all their consorts and offspring, and 
all other deities of the heavenly host. OM, by itself, i.e., not when used as a suffix 
or prefix, is always taken in this meaning. In its written form, OM is not only the 
all-embracing symbol for the Hindu Trimurrhi but also for all the deities of Voikiintlui, 
the heavenly paradise. Thus, OM docs not seem to be a filling term or symbol for 
the Trinity in the Christian sense. 

When it is used as a prefix to the name of a particular deity, OM refers to all 
deities in relation to one. Thus, OM-Shiva, or OM-Krishna, or OM-Kati, etc., 
mean all the deities, and Shiva or Krishna or Kali in particular. We have here a 
common address to all the deities and to a particular one. This is done on purpose 
to include all the deities in the invocation of one, and thereby to avoid the displeasure 
of the others. Thus, in all pfijas and devotional prayers OM is almost a conditio 
sine qua non — a must. 

When used as a prefix to impersonal things (in our sense, because for the Hindu 
mind there is hardly any impersonal thing as such), like the earth, the sun, the moon, 
the Ganga, etc., OM always refers to their Divine nature or origin. Therefore, the 
use of OM in such cases may simply be OM Suriya, or OM Suriya Bhagavan, OM 
Ganga, or OM Ganga Devi, 

The Hindu mind will find nothing strange or incompatible in such usages as 
OM Je.su Bhagavan (all deities and Jesus God), or OM Maria, Brahmasarupapradi 
(all gods and Mary the mother of Brahma in human form), or OM Shanli (the peace 
of all deities). But how will these invocations be taken by Christians who have some 
notion of the Hindu use of OM1 

OMk of the very essence of Hinduism and its specific core symbol. It is at the 
same tine the sum-total of Hinduism and its all-embracing symbol, for more expressive 
than the cross or any other Christian symbol is for the Christians. A Jiving Divine 
sound, OM is also divine in consideration of what it stands for. Therefore to 
introduce it in Christian prayer is not advisable, and the parallel with Allctuiah 
Amen, Hosanna, etc., docs not hold, 

OM is also found, thpugh rarely, in Buddhism and Jainism; not, however, in its 
transcendental sense, but in a very much restricted and specific sense. Nor would 
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it have been there if these groups were not of Hindu origin. It is not, in fact, 
incompatible with their religious philosophy, while it testifies, as a relic, to their 
Hindu origin. 

OM has not found favour with other imported religious traditions, though it 
has now become part and parcel of Indian culture. Islam is a clear example of a 
religious tradition where OM plays no part. Upto a few yean ago, OM was not 
acceptable to Christians either, even though the earliest groups of Christian converts 
are understood to have been of cultured Brahmin caste. These, as well as later 
converts from all over India, still carry with them several symbols of Hindu origin, 
relics of their pre-Christian past to which no objection has been raised. But OM 
does not figure among those. The Syrian Christians of Kerala, for instance, have 
so much in common with their Hindu brethren that at times they can hardly be 
distinguished from them; but it is only in recent years that the OM symbol has slowly 
begun to creep in. 

OM is the most powerful charm, and it may be used to influence all the deities 
without exception. So it is uttered with varying speed and pitch, in various modula- 
ttons and at various intervals, as the occasion may require. It is also the most 
powerful spell on demons and the inhabitants of the underworld, from which they 
have no escape but to flee or surrender. The power attributed to it is greater, perhaps, 
than that which Christians attribute to the sign of the cross. 

With the launching of the Indianization movement, OM is now finding its way 
into almost all the fields of Christian activity. It is not rare to find it in Christian 
liturgy and devotions, art and architecture, culture and literature, and especially in 
poetry in the form of hymns, bhajans and kirtans. In several instances OM has even 
taken the place of time-honoured Christian symbols. In other cases it has been coupled 
with some central Christian symbols; it is not rare, for instance, to find it displayed 
on the cross — with perhaps more meaning than is imagined by the artist. 

In such a situation, it seems important and urgent that the shepherds of the 
flock, together with experts in religious and cultural matters and with theologians, 
should initiate a deeper reflection on the implications of OM in Christian context. 

Bishop s House, p r Q eorge Sebastian 

Daltonganj, 

Palainau Dt,, 

Bihar 822 101 
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Sacred Scripture 

The Gospels Explained. By Sean B. 
Kellehek, C. Ss. R. Bangalore, Asian 
Trading Corporation , 1981. Pp. 249. 
Rs 20. 

The book offers an Introduction to 
the Gospels, written for “young people 
approaching serious gospel study for 
the first time..., junior seminarians and 
sisters undergoing formation, in parti¬ 
cular”. The work is the outcome not 
only of personal study but also of the 
author’s teaching for over a number 
of years. The exposition is clear and 
proceeds methodically. After having ex¬ 
plained the notion and character of a 
gospel (ch. 1), the author considers the 
formation of our gospels as they are 
“the end product of a process which 
spanned approximately seventy years” 
(ch. 2). What is the relation of our 
gospels to history ? Do they faithfully 
represent what Jesus actually was and 
considered himself to be, or has the 
faith of the Church and her worship 
of Jesus, so enhanced and distorted 
the picture of him that there is little 
relationship between Jesus of Nazareth 
and the Christ of faith ? (ch. 3). After 
these introductory chapters each gospel 
is studied individually: Mark (ch. 4), 
Luke (ch. 5), Matthew (ch. 6) and John 
(ch. 7). A complementary chapter deals 
with the Infancy narratives (ch. 8). 

More particularly in ch. 3 — perhaps 
the most difficult topic to expose — 
the author excells in presenting critical 
questions without drowning the reader 
in technicalities, yet at the same time 
helping him to form a judgment about 
the utility and possible abuses of various 
hypotheses. The concluding paragraph 
gives excellent reflections and directions 
concerning the scientific approach to 
the gospel, more particularly how this 
approach “must always check its results 
against the other and manifold ways in 
which the living gospel nurishes the 
Church at all times” (p. 73). 

In a few instances some technical 
terms are referred to (v.g., the two-source 
hypothesis and Q, on p. 23) which will 
be explained only later. In a next 
edition, keeping in mind the readership 


for which the book is intended, a re¬ 
ference or a note would be helpful, the 
more so as the book has no general 
index which the reader could consult. 
By an oversight we read in the conclu¬ 
sion to the section about the authorship 
of Luke’s gospel: “It seems certain that 
the author of the fourth gospel was a 
gentile, the only major gentile contri¬ 
butor to the new testament...” (p. 115). 

One regrets only that this excellent 
work is frequently disfigured by faulty 
orthography, especially in names, or 
by neglect of conventional ways of 
writing, as v.g.: quelle, sitz-im-leben, 

urkunden, Von Ranke_These flaws, 

however, should not detract in any way 
from the merit of a work which can 
be warmly recommended. 

J. Volckabrt, S.J. 


The Bible and Christ. The Unity of 
the Two Testaments. By Leopold 
Sabourin, S.J. New York, Alba House, 
1980. Pp. 188. $ 6.95. 

Having to his credit previous biblical 
studies on both the Old and the New 
Testaments as well as several works 
on Biblical Christolopy, Sabouring was 
well prepared to write on the central 
theme of the Christian revelation: Jesus 
Christ, the unity of the two testaments. 
This is not a new subject and many 
biblical scholars have treated the same 
topic in recent years, each one with his 
own approach and method. The leading 
thread that retains Sabourin’s attention 
is that of God’s covenant and promise, 
and of the people of God. He points 
to the Old Testament prefiguration of 
Christ, to the Christward movement 
of salvation history, and to the fulfilment 
in Christ of the various figures that em¬ 
bodied Israel's meassianic expectation. 
This last subject is an especially complex 
one as the origin of the Christologicai 
titles in the New Testament itself con¬ 
tinues to be much discussed among 
biblical scholars. The Solutions pro¬ 
posed, somewhat rapidly, by Sabourin 
will not be accepted by all. A last 
chapter shows how the reading of Scrip¬ 
ture in successive generations of the 
Christian tradition ha* responded to 
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the Christward orientation of salvation 
history. This is the no less complex 
question of the senses of scripture. 

The matter tackled by Sabourin's 
book is therefore enormous, too vast, 
in fact, to be treated as summarily as 
it is here. The book is more in the 
style of an encyclopedia article than 
of a monograph and personal synthesis. 
Lengthy quotations from a variety of 
authors abound and much space is 
covered by bibliographical data. This, 
no doubt, has its merit as it provides 
the student with an instrument of work; 
but it leaves much of the work to be 
done by him and sends him back else¬ 
where (or a more complete and synthetic 
treatment. 

J. Dupuis, SJ. 


Vatican 11 

The Theology of Vutican II. By 

Christopher Huti ra. Revised and En¬ 
larged Edition. Lom/on, Parian, Long¬ 
man and Todd, 1981. Pp. 2.10 £ 6.95. 

Christopher Duller, yi one time Abbot 
of Downside and subsequently Auxiliary 
Bishop of Westminster, took part in 
the Second Vatican Council. His book 
on The Theology of Vatican II was lirst 
published in 1967 and was then reviewed 
in this periodical (cf. Tut Clergy 
Monthly 1968, pp. 283-284). The 
book stressed the spirit that animated 
the Council and exposed its main theo¬ 
logical themes. In the present revised 
and enlarged edition, the author, how¬ 
ever, tells us that his attention at that 
time had been drawn primarily to those 
themes which were of special interest 
to him und, we may add, in the elabora¬ 
tion of which he had played a more 
active part. These would include especi¬ 
ally (he doctrine on the Church and 
ecumenism. Some of the conciliar do¬ 
cuments had in the process fallen by 
the way-side or had been referred to 
only in passing. To make up for this 
lacuna, the present edition contains 
an entirely new chapter (8) in which a 
perceptive, though sketchy, account is 
given of the Constitution on Liturty, the 
Decree on Missionary Activity and 
the Pastoral Constitution on the Church 
in the Modern World. Another new 
chapter 19), entitled ‘‘Retrospect and 
Prospect ”, otfers insightful reflections oil 
the post-conciliar stgfy. Butler asks why 
the spirit of the Council has been, and 
still is, slow to cnlch up in the Church 
at large. He points in particular to the 
adverse impact of the encyclical Humanae 
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Vitae and the controversy that followed 
on authority in the Church. Yet he is 
confident that the hoped-for transition 
from an authoritarian ecclesial style 
to one of communion and participation 
will take place in the long run. 

J. Dupuis, SJ. 


Christology 

Thbologiens da Christ au^ourd’hni. By 

A. Schilson and W. Kasper. Paris , 
Desclte , 1978, Pp. 221. (No price 
given). 

Recent decades have witnessed an 
important literary production in Chris- 
tofogy, characterised by many different 
trends and approaches, while at the 
same time governed by a certain new 
perspective that may be said to define 
the new Christology or Christologies. 
To help the student to discover the 
common thread and to find his way 
through the various trends would be 
to render him a great service. This is 
what Prof. W. Kasper of Tiibingen is 
doing here, and doing pertinently. He 
was well equipped for this task, having 
himself contributed a work on Chris¬ 
tology which is one of the most success¬ 
ful in recent years (cf. Jesus the Christ, 
reviewed in VniYAJYOTl 1978. pp. 238- 
239). He is aided in his task by his 
own assistant at Tubingen, A. Schilson. 

The lirst two chapters show the unity 
that obtains in recent Christology, its 
diversity notwithstanding: they further 
indicate which shared convictions give 
to the various Christological reflections 
a common perspective: a return to his¬ 
torical thinking, and the rediscovered 
priority of the New Testament for the 
elaboration of any Christological syn¬ 
thesis. The following chapfers serve 
as an introduction to various -trends 
in Christology, exemplified by some 
well chosen authors whose Christological 
synthesis is briefly exposed and critically 
evaluated. Thus we find: Christology 
at the service of faith (R. Bultmann, 
H. Braun, J. Ebeling); Christology as 
Trinitarian theology expanded (K. Barth, 
H. Urs von Balthasar): Christology in 
universal perspective (P. Teilhard dc 
Chardin, K. Rahner, W. Pannenberg, 
J. M oltmann); Christology without duality 
(P. Schoonenberg, D. Salle). While the 
headings under which various authors 
arc grouped point to trends common 
to them, the originality and specific 
contribution of each author is not thereby 
sacrificed. The book, of course, makes 
no pretence to being exhaustive; a deli- 
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berate choice is made oT authors charac¬ 
teristic of the various approaches. Yet, 
readers will ask why, as far as the 
European scene is concerned, such im¬ 
portant names as H. Rung and E. 
Schillebeeckx are not considered in the 
survey; and, perhaps even more impor¬ 
tantly, why the important current of 
Liberation Christology, characteristic of 
the Third World, especially of Latin 
America, is not even considered. 

A last chapter, written by Prof. Kasper 
himself, indicates what seems to be the 
task of present Christology: Christology 
must become “narrative Christology”; 
it must be done in a universal perspective; 
it must show the universal significance 
of the unique, particular history of the 
man Jesus. 

Within the limits indicated above, 
this introduction to present-day Christo¬ 
logy will be of great service to students. 
It will open to them the discovery of 
a very vast field; it will also show them 
the direction for the Christological task 
ahead. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Le Christ de Dleu. By Jcan-Noi'l 
Bezan<;on. Paris , DescHe De Brouwer, 
1979. Pp. 188. (No price given). 

This book is destined to educated 
Christians desirous of discovering and 
articulating for themselves what faith 
in Jesus Christ really means and implies. 
Interest in the person and life of Jesus 
is not lacking today; yet Jesus, “Son 
of God”, raises many questions. Is not 
this affirmation a mythical figment, 
or at least an obscure dogma best passed 
over in silence ? To those puzzled 
by such insinuations Bezanpon proposes 
a way to rediscover and reaffirm today 
the divinity of Christ, the centre of the 
original proclamation of Christian faith. 
The way consists, negatively, in dispelling 
the misconceptions and misrepresenta¬ 
tions according to which Jesus’ divinity 
would have kept him apart from men 
and made him a stranger to them; 
positively, in realising that Jesus' divine 
condition consists in his unique, original 
and foundational union with God his 
Father — a Father who in the gift he 
makes to us of his Son becomes “God 
for us” in the deepest possible manner. 
This vision which may seem to be new, 
if compared to may false constructions, 
is in fact very traditional, as the author 
himself shows. His merit consists in 
presenting it in simple straightforward 
language, divested of all technicalities, 
and in a way that will inspire the non¬ 


specialist. Aids are also provided for 
further reflection and group-sludy. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 

Jfesus dans I’expirleace chr^tlenoe. By 

Joseph Thomas, S.J. Paris , Dexclfe De 
Brouwer, 1979. Pp. 280. (No price 
given). 

Christology, if it is but a specialised 
topic of an objective science called theo¬ 
logy, is hardly worth doing; it makes 
sense only as reflection upon, and articu¬ 
lation of, a Christian experience of 
Jesus. Experience refers here not only 
to the foundational experience of the 
early disciples, confined to writing in 
the New Testament, but also to the one 
we ourselves make of the same Jesus 
in the Church and in the world. Both 
need to be kept in creative tension. The 
book under review is, therefore, not 
just another book about Jesus, but an 
effort to enter into the foundational 
experience of the early witnesses, as 
well as a personal testimony. This is 
what makes it attractive and true. 
Thomas traces through the New Testa¬ 
ment the shattering Jesus-cxpcrience 
made by the disciples. The titles which 
they later applied to him were just stam¬ 
merings and, their rich content not¬ 
withstanding, quite inadequate to say 
who Jesus was for them; but they were 
aware of this inadequacy. The danger 
with us is that we may be repeating the 
same labels, while being unaware thnt 
they have become for us mere abstrac¬ 
tions. And so we need to re-make in 
our own right, though in a different 
way and under different circumstances, 
the Jesus-experience of the disciples. 
Thomas suggests that this will of neces¬ 
sity force us to travel the road in two 
opposite directions; from God to this 
man Jesus, and vice-versa. He further 
insists that the road will never be fully 
covered, nor the experience exhausted. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 

Jesus Christ in our World. By Jacques 
Guii.lf.t, S.J. Religious Experience Series, 
n. 12. Wheathampstetu !, Hertfordshire, 
Anthony Clarke Books, 1977. Pp. 245. 
£ 2.50. 

The Religious Experience of Jems 
and His Disciples. By Jacques Guillet, 
S.J. Religious Experience Series, n. 9. 
Wheathampsteud, Hertfordshire, Anthony 
Clarke Books, 1979. Pp. 75. £ 1.75. 

The Religious Experience Series must 
be thanked for making available in 
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English these two books by Fr J. Guiltet. 
Previous Jesus-books by the same author 
— I am thinking especially of The Con¬ 
sciousness of Jesus (English edition, 
1972) —have revealed the breadth of 
the author's biblical scholarship as well 
as the depth of his theological insights. 
The same outstanding qualities are at 
work here. The present books too are 
models of biblical theology, combined 
with spiritual doctrine; they too should 
be highly recommended to all those 
desirous of deepening their personal 
knowledge of lesus, of his attitudes 
and of his intention, above all of his self- 
understanding and inner life. One may 
hope that the same collection will con¬ 
sider presenting in English Fr Guillet’s 
latest book in the same vein, on the 
faith of Jesus; La foi de Jesus Christ 
(Paris, 1980). 

1. The Consciousness of Jesus had 
described Jesus’ understanding of his 
life and shown him faced with the 
mystery of his death. Jesus Christ in 
Our World, in a first part, exposes the 
attitude of Jesus towards earthly realities 
and human values: sickness and death, 
sin, love of enemies, politics, money, 
earthly things: but also: Jesus’ growth, 
his chastity, the mystery of his 'agony. 
In this first part Guillct unveils the depth 
of the humanity of Jesus and of his 
humaneness. The second part turns 
to the revelation made by Jesus of his 
true identity, and to the process through 
which faith in him has grown among 
the disciples, eventually to find expres¬ 
sion in torms of the Word made flesh, 
whose glory we have seen. A third 
part turns to Jesus Christ as he remains 
present to us in the post-Easter era, 
operative in the Church and in the world: 
Jesus Christ, Priest and Prophet, the 
Word of God, 

2. The Religious Experience of Jesus 
and His Disciples was originally pub¬ 
lished, in French, as the article "Jesus” 
in the Dirtionnaire de Spiriluallle. As 
the title of the English edition indicates, 
it tried to describe the spiritual experience 
of Jesus and to show its significance 
for Christians. The limits imposed on 
the author by the literary form of a 
dictionary article forced him to give a 
mere outline of his subject. As it is, 
the slim volume may serve as an intro¬ 
duction to Quillet's other biblical studies 
on Jesus, but it does not dispense from 
the deeper contact with his thought which 
can be obtained through thd more elabo¬ 
rate volumes. Doth books are highly 
recommended. 

J. Dupuis, S.J, 
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Faith fa Jew Ckrfct By John 
Coventry, S.J., London, Dorian, Long¬ 
man and Todd. 1980. Pp. 54. £ 1.50. 

Christ Preseat sad Coning. By Rudolf 
Schnackenburg. London, SPCK, 1978. 
Pp. 72. £ 1.50. 

1. Coventry’s short book on Faith 
in Jesus Christ has been written, in his 
own words, "with the hope that it will 
bring some help and assurance to those 
faced with one of today’s great challenges, 
the anxieties that arise for many from 
modern study of the New Testament” 
(pp. 1-2). Aware as we have become 
that the Gospels can no longer be taken 
at their face value as simple recordings 
of the history of Jesus, we need to be 
clear about “the ground under our feet”, 
that is the ground of our Christian faith. 
To ascertain this ground, the author 
examines rapidly the Easter-cxperience 
of the early witnesses which became the 
origin of their faith, and the no less real 
experience, made by the early believers 
who gathered around them, that the 
risen Lord was present and active among 
them through his Spirit. Our own 
faith too needs to be based on our per¬ 
sonal and communitarian experience 
that Jesus is alive, through which the 
early witness remains operative today. 
Our own experience of God In Christ 
is the real test of our faith, but it leaves 
intact the unassailable role of the New 
Testament testimony. The short book 
will profit Christians articulate enough 
to ask the real questions about their 
faith. , 

2. Schrtackenburg’s short “medita¬ 
tions” on Jesus Present and Coming 
originated in some Advent preaching 
done by him in the Cathedral of Munster. 
They are “a modest attempt to consider 
the pressing question of the future in 
the light of Jesus’ message and its re¬ 
ception in the primitive Church” (p. 5). 
They combine deep insights into the 
N.T. eschatological doctrine, in which 
the author is a recognized authority, 
with relevance to the problems of men 
today and their anxiety for the future. 
SdttBCkenburg brings together the three 
comings of Jesus: the historical coming, 
the coming at the end of time, and the 
present coming by grace which provides 
a reason and a stimulus for our expecta¬ 
tion. All three combined define the 
Christian attitude and found the hope 
that is in us. 


J. Dupuis, S J. 
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Soteriology 

Belief la Redemption. Concepts of 
Salvation from the New Testament to 
the Present Time. By Dietrich Wieder- 
kehr. London, SPCJC, 1979, Pp. 109. 
£ 2.95. 

It is perhaps paradoxical to observe 
that the mystery of men's salvation in 
Jesus Christ is one on which no fully 
satisfactory theological synthesis has 
been written in recent years, or even 
in recent decades. This seems parado¬ 
xical if we consider the centrality of 
this mystery in the Christian message. 
While the literary production on Chris- 
tology has been swelling enormously, 
soteriology remains the poor parent. 
D. Wiederkehr, the author of the book 
under review, has himself contributed 
an “Outline of Systematic Christology” 
to the monumental Myslerium Salutis 
collection in German, edited by J. 
Feiner and M. LOhrer (III, 1, pp. 477- 
648). That was a very successful 
essay; the present one on soterio¬ 
logy does not, in the mind of the 
author, makes the same claim at a 
synthesis; more humbly it exposes 
the deficiencies of traditional soterio¬ 
logy. 

This is not to say that the book is 
not important. Wiederkehr rightly points 
out that traditional soteriology has 
often been too other-world-oriented to 
answer the needs and expectations of 
modern man and society. The present 
current of secularization has estranged 
man from God to whom he no longer 
has direct access; the Marxian insistence 
on the here and now also makes eschato¬ 
logical salvation seem preposterous, In 
this context and against the horizon 
of experience of contemporary man a 
new approach to the mystery of 
salvation has become necessary if 
Christian faith is to keep its rele¬ 
vance. It will have to be shown that 
Jesus Christ empowers man to overcome 
all his alienations, both from his fellow- 
men and from God. Redemption 
must be concerned with man in his total 
existence and in all spheres of his 
life. 

The study is mostly historical and 
critical. While it shows pertinently the 
inadequacies for today of traditional 
presentations, it offers no new synthesis 
to answer the present needs. It may 
be hoped that Wiederkehr will one day 
return to the subject to attempt such a 
synthesis. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Umm desceadu m 

Lochet, Paris, Cerf, 
(No price given). 


ttrfera. By L. 
1979. Pp. 149. 


“He went down to the dead", the 
article of the Apostolic Creed referred 
to in the title of this book, has often 
puzzled theologians, not to speak of the 
simple faithful. While opening the book, 
one looks forward to new light on an 
article of faith which even today remains 
obscure. And one finds this, but also 
much more. The merit of Lochet con¬ 
sists in inter-relating Christ's own des¬ 
cent to sheol, to the dead, to hell, with 
the N. T. doctrine of eschatological 
salvation or damnation. It is true that 
Jesus speaks unambiguously about hell, 
which therefore is theologically possible 
for every man who refuses the gift of 
salvation. Yet Jesus’ own descent to 
hell certainly implies that hell itself has 
been defeated in his victory, along with 
death and all the powers of darkness. 
How can then the apparently contradic¬ 
tory data of revelation be reconciled 
and combined ? Lochet suggests that, 
while believing that estrangement from 
God through sin is liable to eternal 
punishment, yet we must trust in God’s 
infinite mercy, manifested in Jesus Christ, 
and therefore may hope for the eschato¬ 
logical salvation of all men. Such a 
hope, entirely based on God's mercy, 
must be clearly distinguished from the 
theory of the necessary return of all 
things to God, or apokatastasis. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Third Church Ministry 

New Ministries: The Global Context. 

By William R. Burrows. New York, 
MaryknoU, Orhis Books, 1980. Pp. xiv- 
178. $ 7.95. 

The author is a Divine Word priest 
from Iowa who lived in Papua, New 
Guinea, for five years where he taught 
theology in a seminary. It is the ex¬ 
perience of training future priests for 
pastoral ministry in a context very diffe¬ 
rent from his own native one that led 
him to reflect on the whole issue of 
ministry and ministries in a Third World 
situation. Other contacts further con¬ 
vinced him that, differences notwith¬ 
standing, Third World situations follow 
a similar pattern eveiywhere. Hence 
the scope of his reflections extends to 
the entire ’Third Church”. 

Everywhere in the Third Church the 
prevalent model of ministry is one which 
reproduces the “Second Church" model. 
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having been introduced by foreign 
missionaries in the wake of the great 
missionary movements from the West 
in tin 16th and 19th centuries. Burrows 
recognises that this was probably un¬ 
avoidable at the time of foreign mis¬ 
sionary expansion; he further admits 
that the system produced results in the 
missionary situation of the past. But 
he emphatically suggests that the Second 
Church model is no longer workable 
in the present situation of the Third 
World Churches and that new forms 
need to be devised and introduced in 
keeping with the new context of those 
Churches. They are now local Churches 
in their own right, having outgrown 
the ancient state of dependency on the 
missionary enterprise. To make his 
suggestions rest on solid ground, Burrows 
studies the evolution of the theology 
of ministry in the Church. 

He shows competently that in the 
N. T. and in tradition ministry has taken 
different forms, devised to answer con¬ 
crete needs in historical situations. The 
Church has in the past exercised creati¬ 
vity with regard to ministry and minis¬ 
tries, in response to different contexts. 
The principle of pluriformity rests there¬ 
fore on solid tradition. The same 
creativity is still with the Church today, 
and it is urgent that she make use of 
it in the present context of the Third 
Church. In evaluating the past. Burrows 
shows remarkable objectivity, always 
avoiding the all too common tendency 
of judging it by present standards of 
consciousness. For him the forms of 
the past were legitimate and functional 
in their context; but nothing justifies 
perpetuating them in other contexts 
where they have lost their functionality. 
This is fair — perhaps somewhat apolo¬ 
getic— history and good theology. 

In the process Burrows stresses the 
new (and ancient) theology of the local 
Church, the Church’s mission to evan¬ 
gelise in context, the 'people of Ood’ 
ecclesiology and the consequent universal 
ministeriality of all believers, the role 
of basic communities as Church-cells at 
the grass-roots, the pastoral nature of 
the ordained ministry as one of coor¬ 
dination and leadership. He is aware 
that, theoretically, there is nothing new 
in all this, but he urges that it ail be 
concretely implemented in new forms of 
ministry, for which he makes concrete 
suggestions. Readers familiar with the 
thinking done in India a few yean ago 
on the same subject (cf. Vidyajyoti 
1976, pp. 385-412) will be struck by 
the similarity between most of the pro¬ 
posals advanced in this book and those 
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which have been made in oar own 
country. This confirms (he author's 
contention that, despite differences, a 
similar experience arises in the various 
Churches of the Third World, But 
also confirmed in the process is the 
difficulty referred to in the book, and 
also noticed in our own context, to 
bring about the necessary reforms. 

This is a thought-provoking book, 
which should be read and pondered 
especially by those in responsible positions 
who can influence the future evolution 
of ministry in the Third Church. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Liturgical Aids 

The Sunday Word. A Complete Com¬ 
mentary on the Sunday LectionaTy. By 
Henry WaNsbrouoh, O.S.B. London, 
Geoffrey Chapman, 1979. Pp. vi-394. 
£ 8.50. 

In the foreword the author tells us 
how the book came to be written. In¬ 
vited by the editor of The Catholic Herald 
“to write a short paragraph on the 
Sunday readings”, he did so at first for 
the season of Advent only. Gradually, 
the work was extended to six months, 
then to one year, till finally the notes 
covered the full three-year cycle. When 
he came to consider the publication of 
his “Sunday Scripture Notebook" in 
book-form, the author thought It prefer¬ 
able to publish the commentaries just as 
they had appeared in The Catholic Herald, 
unchanged. Each Sunday normally 
occupies about two pages. In view of 
the readership for which they originally 
were intended, the notes give the general 
theme of each passage with a simple 
application to the present. These brief 
and simple annotations are to the point 
and inspiring; they should prove useful 
not only for the preparation of homilies 
but also for personal prayer. Besides 
the Sundays and solemnities of the Lord, 
the book includes also comments on the 
readings of the solemnities of the Saints. 

J. VOLOgABRT, S.J. 


Reflections of HI* Word. Prayers for 
Sundays and Holy Days, Cycle A. By 
Luden Deiss, C.S.Sp. Chicago, Illinois, 
World Library Publications , 1980. Pp. 
234. $ 8.95. (Available from Asian 
Trading Corporation, Post Box 11029, 
Bombay 400020.) 

L. Deiss needs no introduction as be is 
well known both as an exegete and a 
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liturgist. In ty$ series of Reflections 
be offers us a collection of prayers elabo¬ 
rated front the Word of God as it is 
proclaimed at Sunday and Holy Day 
Masses. They follow, step by step, the 
readings of the Lectionary (Cycle A). 
For each Sunday formularies are given 
’ for the Introductory Rites (greeting, 
blessing, penitential rite), for the Prayer 
for the Universal Church, and for the 
Communion Rite. Formularies pro¬ 
posed for the latter often include an 
introduction to the Lord's prayer and, 
when the Gospel of the day quotes a 
word of Jesus, an elaboration of the 
prayer “Lord Jesus Christ, you said..." 
with reference to the Gospel; also a 
litany of thanksgiving after the time of 
silence which follows communion, and 
a formula of dismissal. 

The author thought it helpful occa¬ 
sionally to propose a few texts borrowed 
from the Fathers and other authors 
(also non-Christians). “It is always 
useful to enrich oneself with the spiritual 
tradition of humanity.... I am sure 
these wonderful witnesses will be able 
to nourish the homilies and strengthen 
the prayer of the community” (p. x). 

Deiss notes that he has sought “to 
present the Word of God in the best 
possible way. It is up to each one to 
adapt these formulas to the celebrating 
communities for a better liturgical ser¬ 
vice” (p. xi). The book will be appre¬ 
ciated not only for liturgical services and 
their preparation but also for personal 
prayer. We are thankful to the author 
for these aids. 

J. Voi.ckaert, S.J. 


Healing and Reconciliation 

The Christian Healing Ministry. By 
Morris Maddocks. London, SPCK, 
1981. Pp. xii-243. £ 4.95. 

The author, an Anglican bishop, writes 
this book from the conviction, born of 
long experience in the ministry of healing, 
that the Lord is present to heal and that 
the Church must continue to proclaim 
the Good News, with signs of healing. 
In the First Part of the book he explores 
healing in the ministry of Jesus and in the 
early Church. He explains healing in 
relation to wholeness, consistently taking 
health in its broad and deep meaning 
and rejecting its narrow, bourgeois con¬ 
cept. He quotes Michael Wilson in 
support of bh view; “There is no health 
for me without my brother. There is no 
health for Britain without Bangladesh 
.. (p. 6). This redefinition of health 
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in terms of social justice is not without 
foundation in the New Testament. Heal¬ 
ing and wholeness are related to Christ 
who alone is whole. The bishop argues 
that healing which in the proclamation 
of Jesus was a sign of the Kingdom of 
God must continue in the Church as the 
healing power of the Risen Christ. 

In Pari II the bishop examines the 
ministry of healing in the Church in our 
century. He touches upon the healing 
dimension of the sacraments and on other 
healing ministries such as exorcism, 
laying on the hands, etc., with a view to 
a renewal of this important ministry in 
the different Churches. 

In Part III Maddocks devotes his 
attention to medicine, the Church and 
healing. He pleads for a change of 
perspective in health services, from an 
over-institutionalised perspective to a 
personalist and holistic one. Medicine 
must serve “as if people mattered”. The 
Church has a great role to play in pro¬ 
moting the healing and caring ministry 
in the human community. She must 
stand for a deeper ministry that can 
touch and heal man in his inner being. 
Health is God's will for his creation. 
Medecine should shift from cure to 
healing and to caring for the health of 
man. Everyone who has the healing 
of people at heart will find the book 
most useful and rewarding. 

S. Arockiasamy, S.J. 


Renewal of the Sacrament of Recon¬ 
ciliation. By George V. Lobo, S.J. 
Bangalore, Aslan Trading Corporation, 
1981. Pp. 167. (No price given). 

In its revised form the book treats of 
the theology of the sacrament of Recon¬ 
ciliation according to the new rite. 
The author has in the present edition 
incorporated new insights and many 
catechetical suggestions. For instance 
we read: God “has already forgiven or 
better fore-given us in Christ” (p. 30). 
He stresses the ecclesiat dimension of the 
sacrament, especially the social and 
structural dimension of sin and recon¬ 
ciliation. He has also expanded the 
section on healing of memories. The 
presentation has also been improved, 
with a better sub-division of topics under 
sub-titles. Longer scriptural quotations 
have been indented for easy reading. 
The get-up and print of the new edition 
are also more attractive, Pastors will 
find the book very helpful in their cate¬ 
chetical ministry and in the celebration 
of the sacrament. 

S. Aroctcusamy, S.J, 
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I Know their Sorrows. By David 
Forrester. London, Burns and Oates, 
IM0. Pp. 139. £ 2.95. 

The title of the book, “I know their 
sorrows”, is taken from Ex 3, 7. In the 
first part the author reflects on the pro¬ 
blem of pain and suffering which, in the 
words of C. S, Lewis, is “God’s mega¬ 
phone to rouse a deaf world". The 
Christian approach to death and bereave¬ 
ment is rooted in the belief in the Resur¬ 
rection. In the words of Tillich, “the 
depth of suffering is the door, the only 
door, to the depth of truth" (p. 31). 
The chapter on euthanasia is well-written. 
The values of caring for and companion¬ 
ship with those in terminal illness will 
vanish from the map of human love if 
euthanasia is admitted. The image and 
profession of a medical doctor will radi¬ 
cally suffer in the eyes of the sick and 
the suffering if he becomes an accomplice 
in euthanasia culture. The author then 
deals with the problem of suicide. I 
recall what the New York Times once 
wrote about suicide: "It is an irreversible 
reaction to a reversible situation. He 
(the suicider) ignores the first principle 
of tragic events: life continues.” Love 
alone is the basis of hope. We believe 
in the prior love of God for us. ' 

In the second part of the book, Forres¬ 
ter, under the heading “Made Perfect in 
Weakness", examines the nature of sin 
and forgiveness, the sacrament of penance, 
the Christian meaning of conscience and 
the cross. He brings out the personal 
and social dimensions of sin, forgiveness 
and reconciliation, drawing mostly on the 
insights of Protestant traditions. In the 
treatment of these themes, he also draws 
copiously on real experiences. The book 
is recommended to pastors wishing to 
learn empathy towards suffering people. 

S. Arockiasamy, S.J. 

Patholoy of Marriage 

Marital Pathology. An Introduction 
for Doctors, Counsellors and Clergy. By 
Jack Dominian. London, Barton, Long¬ 
man and Todd, 1980. Pp. vi-57, £1.75. 
(Available from Examiner Press Book¬ 
shop, 35 Dalai Street, Bombay 400023.) 

Dr Dominian presents in this little 
volume a collection of articles, published 
originally in the British Medical Journal, 
dealing with the problems of marriage. 
He probes the causes and effects of marital 
breakdown and the ways of facing up 
to them. The author shows from recent 
studies that marital breakdown manifests 
pathological symptoms, contrary to the 
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idea that it is merely a human problem, 
not a disease. The health or illness of 
marriage affects the behaviour of children 
in infancy and adulthood. Breaking of 
the affective bond in marriage leads some 
partners to intense anxiety and depression. 
Marital pathology exists if the minimum 
human needs are not met, especially in 
the early period of marriage. It then 
leads to divorce. 

Dominian discusses the treatment of 
marital problems through psychodynamic 
methods. Though the book lacks a 
unity of theme and treatment, it contains 
much useful information and many 
valuable insights into marriage problems 
that will benefit both counsellors and the 
married couples. 

S. Arockiasamy, S.J. 

Pornography 

Pornography: A Christian Critique. 

By John H. Court. Downers Grove, 
Illinois, Inter-Varsity Fress, 1980. Pp 
96. £ 2.95. 

John H. Court, a psychologist and a 
Christian, takes up the challenge of the 
Lausanne Congress on World Evangeli¬ 
sation on the disturbing proliferation of 
pornography and outlines a Christian 
response to the problem. Though porno¬ 
graphy is not one of the most burning 
issues of the day, it touches upon the 
wholeness of the human personality of 
man and woman. Hence it is a problem 
that carries some urgency and impor¬ 
tance. 

There is the difficult question of 
defining what pornography is. It does 
not coincide with what is sexually explicit. 
The ‘ sexual’ cannot by itself be consi¬ 
dered pornographic and, therefore, objec¬ 
tionable. It arises from an objection¬ 
able manner of treating matters sexual. 
“Pornography is that which -exploits 
and dehumanises sex. so that human 
beings are treated as things and women 
in particular as sex objects” (p. 10). 
Court points out clearly that pornography 
is a philosophy of man, especially in his 
sexuality, which is fundamentally anti¬ 
human and anti-Christian. He examines 
the arguments which are usually ad¬ 
vanced in favour of pornography and 
shows that they arc invariably based on 
a denial of the value of the human person 
and on a reduction of people to objects 
available for use. 

The Church must assume responsibi¬ 
lity to serve the humanness of persons 
and to promote loving relationships based 
on the biblical doctrine of man and 
woman and of human sexuality. Its 
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response to the problem of pornography 
must he in terms of “quality control” 
rather than of restrictive censorship 
primarily. Every Christian desirous to 
preserve and promote true loving rela¬ 
tionships between men and women in the 
human community will find this slim 
volume valuable and rewarding. 

S. AROCKfASAMY, S.J. 


Spiritual Journey 

Longest Journey. Notes on Christian 
Maturity. By John Dalrymple. Lon¬ 
don, Darton, Longman and Todd, 1979. 
Pp. 102. £ 2.95. 

John Dalrymple is a parish priest in 
the diocese of Edinburgh. He came to 
the parish after being successively spi¬ 
ritual director in a seminary in Scotland 
and chaplain to the Catholic students of 
St Andrews University. 

This little book does for the Christian 
living in today’s world and today’s 
Church what St Francis de Sales’ Intro¬ 
duction to the Devout Life must have 
done for the sincere Christians of its own 
day. It is a book that touches the heart 
of the reader deeply, for it is Christian 
experience and thought that has obviously 
passed into and been blended with the 
heart of the author. It is a book that 
leads the reader to be and do more deeply 
in his own life. 

D. begins with a description of his own 
conversion to a more personal and deeper 
inward life in Christ. He then goes on 
to a search for the mind of Christ in the 
modern world, the meaning of interiority 
and contemplation for today and how 
all of this can flow from the inner centre 
of one’s being to touch others as Christ 
today. There is also a chapter on how 
the core pastoral team of two priests, 
a sister and one layman, carry on their 
work in D.’s parish. 

The blend of reflection and practical 
wisdom that the book reveals produced 
in this reviewer a deep-felt sense of ad¬ 
miration. This is a very precious little 
book, written by a very deep and whole 
man. Any Christian will find here much 
nourishment. The book is truly ‘Notes 
on Christian Maturity’, which help one 
to make the ‘longest journey’—'the 
journey inward’. 

Roman Lewicki, S.J. 


Theology of Religion 

The Emerging Theology of Religions. 
The Contribution of the Catholic Church 


in India. By Thomas Ewpraytl, V.C. 
Rewa, Vincentian Publications, 1980. Pp. 
xx-212. Rs 30 (Hardbound): Rs 20 
(Paperback). (Distributor: M. C. 

Chacko, 65 C. Prasad Nagar, Karol 
Bagh, New Delhi 110005.) 

The Indian Church is often regarded 
in international forums as a silent Church. 
The present work shows abundantly 
that it is not an unthinking Church. 
The book gives an account of the theo¬ 
logical search which has been going on 
in India during the fifteen years between 
Vatican II and the late seventies, on the 
important question of the meaning and 
value of non-Christian religions in refe¬ 
rence to Christ. To put the problem in 
its historical setting. Chapter 1 gives an 
18-page, very short and quite inadequate, 
summary of the development oi the 
question from the Bible down to and 
including Vatican It. 

The second chapter analyses the contri¬ 
bution made by a series of important 
seminars and conferences in India: 
Bombay (1964), Bangalore (1969), Nagpur 
(1971) and Patna (1973), to which is 
added a short account of the Asian 
Conference of Theologians of the Third 
World in Sri Lanka (1979). Chapter III 
studies the documents that have come 
from the Indian Hierarchy, mostly state¬ 
ments made by the CBC! general assembly 
meetings and the contribulions of the 
Indian representatives at international 
episcopal meetings. The Guidelines for 
Inter-Religious Dialogue (1977) issued by 
the CBCI Commission for Dialogue are 
not mentioned. This is all the more 
surprising as the guide of the Doctoral 
thesis under review was Mgr P. Rossano, 
secretary of the Vatican Secretariat for 
non-Christian, who certainly is familiar 
with the Guidelines, 

Chapter IV forms the heart of the 
thesis and examines the contribution of 
theologians. It analyses in detail the 
writings of 6 well-known theologians of 
India (R. Panikkar. D. S. Amalorpava- 
dass, Swami Abhishiktananda, J. Dupuis, 
J. Neuner and P. De Letter), and gives 
a thematic summary of the theological 
writing of other authors during this 
period — a summary which in some 
places is, however, too brief and some¬ 
what superficial. The important 1974 
Research Seminar on Non-BibHcal Scrip¬ 
tures is also presented here, although it 
would have found its place more logically 
in ch. II. Chapter V gives a synthesis of 
the data with a short evaluation. 

One must commend the diligence of 
the author in collecting a vast material 
amounting to 123 books and 235 articles. 
His approach is mostly analytical and 
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descriptive, with rare judgmental state- 
moils or questionings (one surprisingly 
harsh sod, to my mind, not quite fair 
exception is on p. 131). There is much 
overlapping of ideas and spinning out of 
fine theological distinctions. A greater 
stress on synthesis would have allowed 
the chief lines of the Indian theology of 
religions to stand out more clearly. Yet 
the book is a massive witness to the fact 
that in Indian theological thinking the 
value of the world religions has become 
a central issue for a Christian under¬ 
standing of the history of salvation. We 
are grateful to Dr Emprayil for putting 
together much scattered material. His 
painstaking effort will help theologians 
in India to be aware of the work already 
done and of its lacunae (e.g., has the 
meaning of salvation itself been compre¬ 
hensively studied ?), and to plan for the 
years to come. In this regard, a com¬ 
parison with similar work done by 
Protestant and Orthodox theologians 
should be of great interest. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 


Saiva Siddhanta 

Liberated Life. By Chacko Vaua- 

VEETIt. Madurai- Madras, "Dialogue 

Series, 1980. Pp. yv-204. Rs 30. 

Thisisa monographic study of a seminal 
concept in the Indian religious tradition, 
Jlvanmukti (liberated life). The specific 
aim of the author is to study the concept 
in Saiva Siddhanta, though he also 
situates it against the background of the 
vast and multifarious traditions of the 
Indian religions, examining not only the 
concept of Jlvanmukti in the Vedic tradi¬ 
tion of Hinduism but also similar con¬ 
cepts, like kevalin in Jainism, arhat and 
the bodhlsattva ideal in Buddhism, etc. 

In Saiva Siddhanta itself the concept of 
Jlvanmukti must be viewed in the context 
of that tradition, of which the • author 
first exposes the essential elements before 
proceeding to the study of Jlvanmukti. 
He then delineates the process of libera¬ 
tion of theJlvanmukta from the bonds of 
dnava, karma and miyi, and shows how 
through this process he reaches the feet 
of the Lord. According to Saiva Sid¬ 
dhanta, such a liberation is made possible 
only by the grace of the Lord. The 
Jlvanamukta art,established in the Lord; 
they are the ones in whom patifftdna has 
fructified. However. Jlvanamukti is not 
a state of apathetic isolation. Liberated 
and established )n knowledge and love, 
the Jlvanamukta are at the heart of the 
world. They are the true gurus who by 
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their very existence render service to the 
world. They bring to it inner meaning 
and enlightenment. In Saiva Siddhanta, 
Jlvanmukti is open to ail, regardless of 
caste or sex. 

Jlvanmukti remains by its nature and 
loftiness a fascinating ideal, and, as a 
true guru, the Jivanmukto can lead others 
to the liberated life. Yet one may ask 
how much this fascinating goal is sought 
after today, and by how many. How¬ 
ever this may be, Fr Chacko’s study is 
a significant contribution both to dia¬ 
logue between religions and to the 
creatioa of an Indian theology. 

S. Arockiaxamy, S.J. 


Islam 

Islam on Origin and Evolution of Life. 
By Dr (Mauiana) Majid Ali Khan. 
Delhi, Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Deiii, 1979. 
Pp. 223. Rs 70. 

The present work deals with crucial 
questions, such as, for instance, religion 
and science in general, Islam and the 
study of the natural sciences, the meaning 
of life according to the teaching of the 
Quran and of Muslim theology and philo¬ 
sophy and, finally, the origin of life 
according to modern sciences, compared 
with the teaching of the Quran. 

Unfortunately, in perception, analyti¬ 
cal precision and depth, as well as in style 
and presentation, the work falls short of 
the standards a modem reader would 
reasonably expect. It nevertheless has 
ihe merit of acquainting the Christian 
student with the views and arguments of 
current tradition-bound Islamic writing 
in this field. Needless to say, single 
contemporary Muslim scholars trained 
in the modem natural sciences would 
approach the subject in a different way. 
Majid AH Khan’s position mirrors that 
of teachers in madrasas and other places 
of traditional Muslim religious learning. 

Christian W. Troll., S.J. 


From Islam to Christ 

I Dared to Call Him Fattier. By 

Bilquis Sheikh with R. H. Schneider. 
Pune, Word of Life Publications, 1980. 
Pp. 173. Rs 8.75. 

The fact that this book was originally 
published in the U.S.A. in 1978 and the 
first British edition appeared in 1979, 
before it was published last year in India, 
speaks for itself. This is a book worth 
reading and pondering over, especially 
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for those interested in Islam. This short 
autobiography gives a moving account 
of how God led an aristocratic Pakistani 
lady by most unusual ways to know 
Christ with the minimum of human help. 

Bilquis Sheikh, left by her husband, 
an ex-army officer of high rank, in middle 
age, retired to her family estates in 
Pakistan, with bitterness in her soul, 
and her small grandson as her only 
companion. She turned to the Quran 
for solace and strength. By a co-inci¬ 
dence she found a copy of the Bible 
through one of her Christian servants. 
From the day she began to read it, her life 
began to change. Here she found words 
which spoke straight to her heart and 
answered her questions. At the same 
time God drew her to knowledge of 
himself by highly significant dreams and 
visions of a most unusual kind. One day 
her small grandson complained of ear¬ 
ache and was taken to the Holy Family 
Hospital, Rawalpindi, to be examined. 
As if by chance, Bilquis met Dr Pia 
Santiago, the Medical Mission Sister in 
charge of the Hospital. Seeing the 
Bible in Bilquis’s hand, the Sister began 
to talk to her about prayer: "Why don’t 
you pray to the God you are searching 
for 7”, she said. Then, very quietly: 
“Talk to him as if he were your Father.” 
The very thought of addressing God in 
such a way overwhelmed Bilquis. “No 
Muslim, T felt certain, ever thought of 
Allah as his Father.” When she reached 
home, she knelt down and the remem¬ 
brance of her own beloved father, who 
would put aside everything to listen to 
her in her childhood, brought a flash 
of hope. For the first time in her life 
she “dared to call God Father", and 
instantly felt surrounded by his presence. 

By now Bilquis had begun to come in 
contact with the American missionaries 
whom she had once despised. They 
enabled her to intrepret some of her 
dreams and invited her to join in their 
prayer-meetings. It did not take her 
long to decide whether the Quran or the 
Bible should claim her loyalty. Within 
herself she heard a clear voice asking 
her: In which book do you meet me as 
your Father 7 From now onwards she 
felt a strong desire for baptism, which 
eventually took place in Abbotabad. 
The sequel to her baptism was a period 
of intense suffering as Bilquis realised 
what a disgrace it appeared to involve 
for her many relatives — the stain on the 
family honour. Had not twenty gene¬ 
rations of her ancestors worshipped God 
in the family mosque 7 She-was ostra¬ 
cised and felt desperately lonely for a 
long time; but grace triumphed. 
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Her final years in Pakistan brought 
more and more serious warnings that 
attacks on her life were being planned. 
She and her grandson were obliged, 
after a last terrifying experience of danger, 
to take flight to America where she still 
lives and tikes an active part in evangeli¬ 
sation. 

For those interested in the Muslim 
apostolate this small book is valuable 
as a witness to God’s power in leading 
a soul to himself, step by step, by means 
of dreams and super-sensory experiences. 
Because Bilquis Sheikh, as a Muslim, 
was a daughter of “the People of the 
Book”, God chose to appeal to her 
through the reading of another Book, 
containing his Word, and through other 
unexpected ways. The numerous corres¬ 
pondences between her spiritual needs 
at a given time and Biblical texts have a 
most authentic ring. I Dared to Call Him 
Father leaves us with the question: 
Have we, as Catholic Christians, thought 
enough of the Bible as the Book through 
which God still speaks to those who are 
willing to listen to him 7 

K. Arati Snow, R.SCJ 


Miscellaneous 

The Inner Road and the Way Back. 

By Dorothee Soelle. London, Darion, 
Longman and Todd, 1978. Pp. v-154. 
£ 3.10. (Available from Examiner 

Press Bookshop, 35 Dalai Street, 
Bombay 400023.) 

The theme of this book is expressed 
in the title of the first chapter: “Death 
by Bread Alone” is the danger of our 
modern civilization (cf. p. 97). Religion 
can provide the greatest step forward by 
calling on man to dwell in the "security 
of letting oneself go, letting oneself sink” 
(pi 126) into the world of inner experience. 
This adventure is often found in myths, 
fairy tales and symbols of man’s search 
for wholeness. But this step will be 
valid and constructive only if man finds 
“the Way Back”: “The critical question 
that biblical faith puts to human reli¬ 
giosity is the question of the possibilities 
of the return journey, not the simple 
recommendation to dispense with the 
journey entirely” p. (136), as secularists 
would want. The book is therefore a 
defence of mysticism — of one kind. 
Mysticism and revolution, inwardness 
and involvement, however difficult their 
combination may be. 1 am not con¬ 
vinced that the desire for a future life 
and a continued personal existence is 
necessarily a sign of not having lived an 
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authentic and genuine life (p. 13). 
Written for the modem Western world, 
the book abounds in suggestive insights 
and severe self-criticisms which, however, 
are also relevant to our situation. One 
sample is the following quotation: 
“We... worship God as a being whose 
purpose is to preserve, not create; to 

f tavern, not change; to protect, not 
iberatc. We think of God as some kind 
of non-partisan being which is like an 
unfeeling computer that has been 
crammed full of varied information about 
people. But the God of whom the Bible 
speaks is not non-partisan. He is highly 
partisan. He has taken sides with life 
against death. He despises death and 
tights against it wherever it shows itself, 
against death by napalm, starvation, by 
bread alone, by whatever stifles and 
strangles life” (p. 10). 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 

Bid the World Good-Night. A Sym¬ 
posium Edited and Produced by Ralph 
Ricketts. London, Search Press, 1981. 
Pp. 210. ,{ 3.95. (Available from 

Examiner Press Bookshop, 35 Dalai 
Street, Bombay 400023.) 

In his Introduction to this symposium, 
the editor writes: “We have' become 
prudish about old age and death .... 
It is difficult to believe that, not so very 
long ago, old age was not only readily 
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admitted but old people were revered, 
even feared” (p. 1). He is speaking in a 
Western context. 1 think, however, that 
it would be dishonest to deny that wc 
are totally free from this latter day 
'prudishness’. 

This book is a symposium on old age 
and death. There are contributions from 
people aged twenty plus to ninety plus. 
Almost all arc Christians and believers in 
God — a few ‘atheists' were asked to 
write, but either refused or did not 
acknowledge the request. The contri¬ 
butors are almost ail English, and many 
have held one or another ‘important’ 
position in government or other pro¬ 
fessional organizations. In that sense 
the book is somewhat 'elitist', though 
not ‘snobbish’. 1 was struck by the 
wisdom and serenity that the writings 
breathe. “How best to cope with old 
age and death must remain, to a large 
extent, a matter of temperament. What 
would suit one old man or woman might 
not suit another. Each reader will 
nalurally look among these contributions 
for the aspect and approach which most 
appeals to himself. He will find re¬ 
presented here common-sense, joy. 
acceptance, faith, hope and humour" 
(p. 3). He will also meet many lovely 
people whose sharing of their hearts will 
provide ‘much encouragement in the 
Spirit’. 

Roman Lewicki, S.J. 
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lit Thu Issue 

Some recent events have again placed in the lime-light the question 
of conversion of Scheduled Castes and Tribes. At the time of the 
Arunachal Pradesh Freedom of Religion Act (1978)— the last to-date 
in a series of anti-conversion Acts passed at State level — we called 
for a pastoral reflection on the situation created for the Church by 
anti-conversion legislation (cf. Vidyajyoti, November 1979). We 
now publish an article by Fr A. Van Exem on “Conversion and 
Baptism — A Tribal Right”. The author bases his reflections on an 
analysis of the notion of ‘conversion* in Christianity and Hinduism. 
This analysis allows him to detect the source of misunderstandings 
between the Christian and the Hindu communities and to show why 
anti-conversion legislation is rejected by Christians as a denial of 
human rights. Examining the Chota Nagpur and Madhya Pradesh 
scene with which he is familiar, the author goes on to analyse the 
factors which have influenced the conversion of Adivasi Tribals to 
Christianity. 

In an article on “Theological Symbols in the Church”, Fr E. 
D’lima opposes to an csscntialist way of theologising another pers¬ 
pective which he calls “symbolist”. This perspective, he writes, 
“would engage the existentialist faith of Christians at the conscience 
level, while allowing for creative and meaningful articulations of 
truths of revelation”. The bearing of this reversed approach on the 
creation of an Indian liturgy and theology is self-evident. 

“A Tale of Two Languages”, by Fr C. G. Valles, is an account 
of the lessons in practical linguistics he learned from his long study 
and practice of the Gujarati language. Analysing different modes 
of expression in English and Gujarati, he shows how these flow from 
distinct approaches to reality and distinct world-views. He further 
develops the implications of the same for a truly indigenous faith- 
reflection and theology. The Gujarati-English parallel may serve as 
a paradigm of the interplay of language and culture in East and West. 
We will do well to apply the message to other linguistic situations in 
India. 

Christendom is on the way out and the separation of Church and 
State is universally admitted in principle. Not so with Mosque and 
State. Reviewing recent literature on the Socio-Political Dimension 
of Islam, Fr C. W. Troll attempts to show why. His sympathetic 
but not uncritical study points to the dangers of Islamic political 
fundamentalism. 





Conversion and Baptism— 

A Tribal Right 

A. Van Exem, S.J. 


A NY dialogue between Christian and Hindu Indians on the subject 
of conversions is liable to get bedevilled by a confusion of terms. 
Ensuing controversies oftentimes obscure the point of view of 
the convert, the one whose well-being and fundamental rights are more 
at stake than anyone else’s. We therefore first define our terms. 1 

The Christian Concept of Conversion and Baptism 

To the Christian, all conversion primarily consists in metanoia , 
a change of mind and heart towards God (Ac 20: 21), leading to for¬ 
giveness of sins (Lc 24: 47). It is therefore an interior change in man. 
but it implies also a change in conduct, a ‘turning’ away from dead 
works (Heb 6:1). This ‘turning’ away from sin to God (Ac 26: 20) 
is sometimes called cpistrophein: “Have a change of heart, therefore, 
he converted, that your sins may be blotted out” (Ac 3:19). In fact, 
it is the idea of cpistrophein that is expressed in the (active) Latin verb 
convertere and the English conversion. 

There is no converting agent but God; he is the one who takes 
the initiative (Mt 13: 15). But the Christian is sent to the nations, 
“to open their eyes, that they may turn from darkness to light and 
from the dominion of Satan to God, that they may receive the forgive¬ 
ness of sins and an inheritance among those sanctified by faith in me” 
(Ac 26: 18). 

In this paper we use ‘conversion’ in a more specific sense, of the 
non-Christian turning to the Lord (Ac 9:35; 11:21). ‘Turning to 
Christ’ involves faith in his divinity, which basically consists in a 
commitment to him as to the true way to God. A total commitment 
of the non-Christian to Christ normally leads to demand for Baptism, the 
exterior sign of an essentially interior conversion (Ac 10:47; 8: 26-39). 

These concepts of ‘conversion’ and ‘baptism’ are based on Chris¬ 
tian Scripture and tradition, and may not be readily understood by 

1. This paper was read at a Seminar on “Baptism and Conversion with Special 
Reference to Socio-Cultural Dimensions in the Context of India”, held at Qossner 
Theological College, Ranchi (19-7-81). 
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outsiders. Yet, certain points ought to be plain to all. Conversion 
by force makes no sense: the thief who stops stealing only because his 
hands are cut off is in no way converted. No man converts another: 
God takes the initiative by giving his grace; but, since this divine acti¬ 
vity takes place within the human conscience and calls on man to make 
a personal choice, we rightly say that the convert ‘converts himself’, 
or, perhaps more accurately, that he ‘converts’, i.e., turns to the Divine. 
If Christians, using the word in an inappropriate sense, say that ‘one 
person converts another’, they do not refer to the conversion proper, 
but to the witnessing by word and deed which has preceded it. If, 
however, they use the term ‘to convert’ for ‘to confer Baptism’, they 
merely adapt their language to the current non-Christian way of talk¬ 
ing. In the Christian sense of the word, Christians claim no right to 
convert, but rather that it is impossible to convert others, whether by 
force or otherwise. They consider it as their right and duty to evan¬ 
gelize, i.e., to proclaim and to witness; and they hope and pray that 
God’s grace may bring their evangelizing efforts to fruition and effect 
conversions. 

Baptism is the symbol of total adherence to Christ. In little 
children this adherence is supplied by the faith of the parents. In 
grown-ups the sacrament is a sign of personal conversion and puts a 
seal to it. It also is the sign of the Church’s acceptance of the person 
baptised. It can be conferred by anybody, but is normally adminis¬ 
tered by a representative of the Church into which the convert seeks 
to be received, generally the Pastor. 

If someone were to ask for baptism, being forced or deceived, or 
if he himself were to simulate conversion, the rite performed would 
be invalid and would not make him a Christian. But when a genuine 
convert reasonably demands Baptism, he has a human right to receive 
it; and any law that would prevent him from doing so would interfere 
with his natural and constitutional right. Even the Pastor must respect 
this right. The mission of the Church, then, will always be to “go and 
initiate all the nations in disciplcship, and to baptise them” (Mt 28:19), 
i.e., those who commit themselves fully to be disciples of Christ. 

The Hindu Concept of Conversion 

Hindus hold a different view of conversion. No particular reli¬ 
gious tenet is held essential to Hinduism, except perhaps that any path 
may lead to the Supreme. Hinduism does not require an interior or 
exterior commitment to any doctrine; it is a way of life. An a-religious 
person, an agnostic or an atheist could well be a Hindu. Consequently, 
conversion to Hinduism could well consist in mere exterior submission 
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to some ritual. The minister of the rite would then ‘convert’ the convert, 
and the latter would ‘be converted’ by him. Applying this conception 
to Christianity, Hindus may assume that the baptising Pastor ‘con¬ 
verts' the convert, independently of whether he has influenced him 
in any way. They may surmise that he ‘converts’, irrespectively of 
what the ‘convert’ freely chooses. 

This terminology, based on an ideology that is alien to Christians, 
is being used in law. Thus the Dharma Swatrantaya Adhiniyam (1968) 
of Madhya Pradesh reads: 

Whosoever converts any person from one religion to another, either 
by performing himself the ceremony necessary for such conversion as a religious 
priest or by taking part directly or indirectly in such a ceremony, shall, within 
7 days, send an intimation to the D.M. of the District in which the ceremony 
has taken place of the fact of such conversion. (Italics mine) 

The Supreme Court in its Judgment of 17-1-77 (Civil Appeals 
Nos 1489 and 1511 of 1974, Criminal Appeal No 225 of 1974, and Civil 
Appeals Nos 344-346 of 1976) holds that Article 25 of the Constitution 
guarantees the fundamental right “to transmit or spread one’s religion by 
an exposition of its tenets”, but “not the right to convert another 
person to one’s own religion”. To the Christian, for whom religion 
is a relation with the Divine, this makes no sense, for it disallows him 
to respond to a person who, making use of his natural rights, asks 
to be baptised. 

The same Judgment bases this denial of the right of the Pastor 
on that of the convert: 

It has to be remembered that Article 25 (I) guarantees “freedom of 
conscience” to every citizen, and not merely to the followers of one particular 
religion, and that, in turn, postulates that there is no fundamental right to 
convert another person to one's own religion, because if a person purposely 
undertakes the conversion of another person to his religion, as distinguished 
from his cITort to transmit or spread the tenets of his religion, that would 
impinge on “the freedom of conscience” guaranteed to all citizens of the 
country alike. 

Thus the Court holds that the freedom of conscience is the touch¬ 
stone. Yet, by upholding the Madhya Pradesh Act, this very judgment 
curtails the sincere convert’s freedom of religious choice, making it 
compulsory for other people to report him within seven days to the 
District Magistrate for having chosen to practise exteriorly the religion 
to which he has committed himself. 

The Hindu Concept of Tribal Religion 

The misunderstanding worsens when TribaiS are concerned. Poli¬ 
ticians have argued that Tribals are so ‘innocent’ that they need to be 
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protected like minor children from any conversion; except of course 
to Hinduism. 

Their reasoning is simple. Under codified Hindu law, a Hindu 
is defined as a person who is not a Muslim, Christian, Parsi or Jew by 
religion. Tribals who follow their traditional religion would thus 
juridically be Hindus. Assuming that this makes sense, does it also 
i mp ly that the traditional Tribal religion is Hindu ? 

Anthropology ought to enlighten us. The trouble is that Indian 
anthropology has not yet found it worthwhile to study tribal religions 
as systems of thought. Sanskritizing anthropologists, as Ghurye, label 
the Tribals as ‘backward Hindus’.* According to K. N. Sahay, they 
would form “local Hindu sub-cultures”; and, “when we talk about 
conversion from a tribe to a caste, or use the appellation 'Hinduized 
tribe’, in fact, it mainly refers to the change over from one type of 
social structure to the other’’. 3 In other words, all Adivasis who 
follow their traditional religion would be Hindu by doing so. 

Proceeding from such so-called “scientific”* premises, one can 
continue to reason: the Tribals have no religion or culture of their own; 
they have only their backwardness to lose; if in the course of centuries 
they refused to become Harijans or to join the low castes, this proves 
their total lack of insight. Since, then, they have none but material 
aspirations, their conversion to any religion except Hinduism is pre¬ 
sumed to be the result of force or allurement; they therefore need 
protection. We thus come to the amazing conclusion: the Tribal is 
incompetent to exercise his right of free religious choice; let then, as 
in Madhya Pradesh, the District Magistrate — who as a rule neither 
knows the Tribal nor the Christian religion — be the judge whether 
his conversion is justified. 

Ultimately the question is: Has the Indian Tribal human rights, 
or is he, as 19th century anthropology put it, ‘a savage’? 


The Adivasi Religion 


To answer this question we must limit ourselves to a particular 
concrete situation, that of the Adivasis of the Ranchi District where 
conversions have been numerous. Their traditional religion is often 
locally called Sarna (literally: sacred grove). The Sarna Adivasis do 
not consider themselves as Hindus in any way. 


2 G. S. Ghurye, The Aborigines — So-Called — and their Future, Gokhaie 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, 1943. The very title of this book, which 
later was published again under the title The Scheduled Tribes, is revealing. 

3. Keshari N. Sahay, “The Transformation Scow m Chotanarour: Hindu 
Impact on the Tribals”, in P. Dash Sharma (ed.). The Passing Scene in Chotanagpur, 
Maitryec Publications, Ranchi, 1980, p. 34. 

4. Ibid, 
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They are strict monotheists: they venerate one single God, variously 
called Singbonga (Munda), Dharmes (Oraon) or Ponomosor (Kharia). 
Tr adi tionally they have no minor gods or deities. They firmly believe 
in the survival of man’s deeper self after death: his ‘shade’ has to be 
brought back to his house, where, as an ancestral spirit, it keeps praying 
to God and protecting the family and its possessions. However, the 
‘shades’ of people who have died a violent death are not brought home 
and remain roaming in the wild as malevolent spirits (mua). The 
Adivasis also venerate tutelary spirits, guardians of nature, in whom 
the Mundas and Oraons see survivals of legendary people. The guar¬ 
dian spirits are often, not always, benevolent to the village as a whole, 
but harmful to the individual. The official sacrificer of the village 
(Pahan, Baiga, Kalo) offers the food of sacrifices to the ancestral and 
tutelary spirits. Greedy and harmful spirits, whether tutelary or 
‘wild’, must be detected and sacrifice must be offered to them by the 
diviner ( deonra ). 

Such beliefs and practices seem to have satisfied the Adivasis as 
long as they lived secluded in their forests. They lived in peace. 
But that peace was shattered. 

The Agrarian Aspect of the Conversion Movement 

The agrarian crisis which occasioned the conversion movement is 
well known. From the 17th century onwards, increasing numbers of 
Dikus (intruders) invaded the country. They took away the best fields, 
compelled the Adivasis to work on them as serfs, to bear the cost of their 
revelries, and to carry them on their journeys. The extortion worsened 
with the advent of the British, and by the end of the 18th century the 
Adivasis had repeatedly revolted. At the so-called Kol (originally a 
hate-name for Adivasis) Insurrection (1831-32), they actually succeeded 
to drive the oppressors away. Their victory was short-lived. In the 
wake of the colonial army, the Dikus came back, more vicious than ever. 

Lutheran missionaries entered the field in 1845. They were 
followed by Anglicans and Catholics. One of the first group, writing 
to Germany in 1854, typified the situation they found: “These land¬ 
lords in their blatant arrogance are not ashamed of telling the Kols: 
‘You are our bullocks, we keep you fed; will you therefore not obey 
us and work for us ?’ ’’ s 

Christian charity impelled the missionaries to assist the Adivasis 
in land matters and to share with them their Christian faith. The 
Adivasis joined the different Churches in their thousands. 

J. Quoted by Fidelis de Sa, Crisis in Chotanagpur, Redemptorist Publications, 
Bangalor e, 1975, p. 82. 
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History has presented their conversion to Christianity as if they 
“primarily and chiefly expected assistance against the oppression and 
aggression of alien invaders; .. .to obtain this they just barely accepted 
Christianity as part of the bargain.*** 

Even if this were an adequate assessment, no one could have 
faulted them: they converted “to obtain justice or because they had 
already obtained it It was their human right not to be treated as 
bullocks, and to adopt a religion that respects man’s dignity and does 
not consider anyone a bullock or serf. 

The ‘historical’ view, however, presents a one-sided picture of the 
situation. The Government, and the missionary documents on which 
it was based, do not apprise the reader of the religious upheaval that 
had accompanied the agrarian one. 

The Religious Aspect 

The Adivasis were accustomed to take action at two levels, the 
temporal and the spiritual: they tilled the land to produce crops and 
made sacrifices to ancestral and tutelary spirits. In the same way, when 
the Dikus robbed their fields, they tried to drive them out of the country, 
and, to win the battle, made sacrifice to Akuti Bonga (Munda), the Bent 
Bow Spirit. After their defeat in 1832, they saw the futility of it all 
and concluded that their guardian spirits had let them down. Their 
faith in them was shaken. 

They were aware of being more numerous and, man for man, 
stronger and more courageous than the Dikus. If then they were 
beaten, this could only be because the Diku spirits were more 
powerful than their own. Thus, their defeat extended to the field 
of religion. 

The Dikus not only lived in the country, they also died. Since 
they did not practise the home-bringing of the ‘shade’, the spirits of the 
deceased were presumed to roam about in the wild, and, of course, 
to remain true to their nature of extortioners. A new apprehension 
took hold of the Tribals: any serious illness that defeated herbs and 
sacrifices alike would be attributed to these new-type spirits. Thus 
all epidemics, of men and animals, would bear such Hindi names as 
Gangamae, Kalimae, Satobahini, etc. (as corrupted in Mundari). 

The traditional diviner had to confess his ignorance about the 
new spirits, and thus the Adivasis fell into a distressing plight: they 
had tried to escape from the Hindu landlord to avoid oppression; now, 

-Hoffmann, Social Works in Chota Nagpur, 1909 (for private circulation), 

p ' f, ob Sa, op. tit., p. 160. (Italic* hit.) 
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in spiritual matters, when they were ill, they were forced to seek or 
his counterpart, the Sokha or the Bhagat, to detect the Cause of thei 
misfortune. It was their very creed in the survival of man’s deepe 
self after death, and their beliefs in spirits, that forced them 
this humiliation. Their religion had come to function as a negativ 
force. 

The new diviners levied exorbitant fees and were all the more feare 
for it. Though, ironically, these invariably accused the old-type guardia 
spirits, the traditional deonra, in order to retain his clientele, had t 
update his own methods and started performing ceremonies similar ? 
those of the Bhagats, using their Hindi-fike language and ritual, an 
propagating their myths. 

The Sarna belief in the survival of man’s soul had long been 
positive factor; but, after the Adivasis had failed to expel the intrude 
physically, it became a liability. It robbed them of their courage 
resist the intruders by other means. There was no way out of th 
impasse but an alternative approach to the Divine. 

The missionaries were far too immersed in their day-to-day tas 
to analyse this religious problem. But it so happened that the 
preaching answered it admirably. Their message was: Go direct 
to God through Christ; throw out those devils; nothing will happ 
to you: God loves you. They were not aware how welcome the 
message would be. 

The crisis caused by the intrusion of the outsiders had a doub 
effect, a religious one as well as an agrarian one. The missionari 
responded on the agrarian plane, and, without realizing how the t\ 
were connected, gave also a religious message that happened to answ 
the crisis at a deeper level. In the ears of the Adivasis these tv 
answers blended into a single one: Be men, be aware of your val 
before God and before men; stand up for your rights, deal without fe 
with men and spirits alike. It all sounded to them as the proclamatii 
of their most fundamental human rights. 

Human rights arc indivisible: without spiritual deliverance t 
Adivasis could not have hoped to obtain social freedom. Already 
1855 Colonel Dalton, the shrewd ethnographer, remarked in a let 
to Government that only Christians seemed to find the coura 
to seek redress in court. 8 Of all freedoms, religious freedc 
is the most fundamental; and of all human rights, that of freedo 
of religion._ 

~ g s«e Sarat Chandra Roy, The Mundas and their Country, Asia Publish 
House, Calcutta, 2nd ed.. 1970, p. 175. 
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Corroboration 

Our anthropologists have not so far come forward with a con¬ 
clusion that there was in the Santa an intrinsic need of religious change. 
Even Hoffmann, up to date the greatest authority on Munda customs, 
did not point it out. Is then our argument not based on a Christian 
bias ? Wc must advert to several other religious movements which 
for similar reasons brought similar changes in the District. 

The flat low-lands of Tamar, in ancient times subject to the Orissa 
Rajas, had attracted intruders much earlier; the local Mundas had 
welcomed Vaishnavite missionaries who replaced the spirit cult with 
bhakti. It was in that area that the first revolts against the Dikus took 
place. In the second half of the 19th century other missionaries spread 
the Kabirpanthi movement among the Oraons; again, the spirits were 
thrown out in favour of a bhakti approach to the divine. In 1895 Btrsa 
Bhagwan, combining Christian ideas 9 with sanskritizing practices, 
insisted on the rejection of spirits to approach God as Father, and 
preached rebellion against all ‘foreigners’; he temporarily gained many 
adherents among the Mundas. On the same pattern, at the time of 
the First World War, Jatra Oraon started the Tana Bhagat movement. 
The very name ‘Tana (=to pull) Bhagat’ refers to their most prominent 
feature: ‘Pull out the spirits'. 10 

Lest it be thought that suchlike movements have always found 
a fertile field among the ‘primitives’, we refer to the Ho country as to 
a control group. The Hos, or Larka Kols, Fighting Kols, live in the 
neighbouring district of Singhbhum. They had successfully resisted 
the intrusion of the landlords. No outsiders died in their villages; 
there were no spirit problems. Though the Churches had established 
themselves from the beginning at Chaibasa (District Headquarters), 
there were no conversions to Christianity, nor were there to any such 
movements as those we mentioned above. Messianic movements and 
Christianity started flourishing with Independence, when ‘any sort of 
people’ could enter the country. 

Present Times: the Social Aspect 

Since those early days of the ‘Crisis in Chotanagpur’, 11 we have 
come a long way. The Chotanagpur Tenancy Act (1908) took the 
sting out of tribal serfdom. Precautions were taken so that adivasi 

9. He had actually been baptised in the Lutheran Church and for some time 
attended a Christian school. 

10. Words from their song, Tana, Baba, tana, bhutantke tana, ‘Pull, Father, 
pull, pull out the spirits'. 

11. The title of db Sa*s book, already referred to. 
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land would not be further alienated; ‘predial conditions’ (service# to 
be rendered) were dearly defined, and recourse to Court made easier. 
Independent India abolished the Zemindari system and its serfdom. 

This does not mean that all oppression has stopped. Some 
Zemindars have retained much of their earlier power; the system as a 
whole has been replaced by officialdom. A few years after Indepen¬ 
dence, a Christian village leader put it this way: “Formerly, three of 
the Zemindar’s emissaries used to come here once a year to collect the 
rent; I saw to it that in this village no injustice was done. Now, 
a mile away thirteen 12 people are sitting like spiders in the Block 
office, always intent on grabbing.” Only education can help the 
people in such situations: an educational system that really functions 
is essential. 

Independence had brought new hopes, not so much because the 
British left, but because the Adivasis felt politically united. Subse¬ 
quently many promises have been made to them. All their hopes 
have been belied. There is a quest for leadership and solidarity. 

It is obvious that Christianity provides education and leadership. 
Does it also provide solidarity ? Is it not a divisive force ? In this 
respect, it would be wrong to imagine Christianity at present as ope¬ 
rating in a situation of centuries ago, when the Adivasis lived in sec¬ 
lusion, when there were no politics, when there were none of the sanskri- 
tizing movements we mentioned. Christianity is indeed a divisive force 
on the religious plane: some become Christians, others remain Sarna. 
The Adivasis definitely are averse to allowing themselves to be subju¬ 
gated as Hindus by the caste system, and they generally prefer Chris¬ 
tianity. They also prefer it to the Tana Bhagat and Birsaite groups, 
because, unlike these, it does not bring with it the social discrimination 
of untouchability. Moreover, one generation after Independence, 
all these sanskritizing movements seem to become aware of ^ their 
isolation, and that their newly acquired self-identity gets them 
nowhere. 

The Adivasis see that Christianity not only provides leadership 
but also such adivasi solidarity as is possible at a time when, even in 
the Ranchi District, the census puts the tribal population at only slightly 
over 50%. Even if, merely for such reasons, many opted for Chris¬ 
tianity, they would be justified. In an increasingly competitive and 
integrated society ..they have the right to preserve their identity. The 
Christian Churches themselves, however, would not consider these 
reasons by themselves as adequate ground for conversion. 

12. 'Thirteen', idiomatically used to mean ‘lots of people*. 
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Conversion and Baptism 

At the spiritual level, the existence of the new-type spirits is by 
now taken for granted. Still, elderly people complain that by their 
veneration they no longer follow their most ancient traditions. Suspi¬ 
cions of angry spirits, evil eye and witchcraft abound. The sacrifices 
ordered by the Bhagats (Deonras are now mostly called Bhagats) are 
becoming ever more onerous: with smaller holdings and loss of jungle, 
the livestock is spread thinner and the sacrificial victims are dearer. 
Many a Sarna Adivasi, having placated the spirits to the best of his 
abilities, revolts at their patent injustice. Meanwhile he sees that his 
Christian friends, who do not ‘feed’ the spirits at all, are not harmed 
by their wrath but rather thrive better. An old man put it concisely: 
“We have not been true to the ancestors. We no longer know how 
to be. They did not venerate all these new spirits. Either we our¬ 
selves or our children will join the new religion.” In fact, the Sarna 
youth, especially the educated youth, is seeking religious change. 

The Sarna Adivasi sees in Christianity another way of ‘praying’, 
i.e., a new relationship with the Divine. As of old, conversion for him 
consists in a commitment first of all to throw out the spirits and then 
to follow the way of the Christians. Nowadays, we may note inci¬ 
dentally, it is not so much the so-called missionaries, the priests and 
pastors, who spread the tenets of their religion, but the common 
Christian who in spite of many hardships lives a happy life. 

At the moment of his conversion, the convert preconceives no 
point of doctrine, but he is aware that he needs instruction. He stands 
open to whatever doctrine is proposed to him. The way he views his 
conversion is not the Hindu or the legal one; it is eminently Christian: 
he sees it as a commitment, a faith, an acceptance, a growing convic¬ 
tion and subsequently a knowledge. At first his conversion is entirely 
interior and may exist long before he expresses his desire to be baptised. 
Any interference with it would seriously damage his fundamental freedom. 

The Christian doctrine is a pleasant surprise to him. He learns 
that the God he always venerated also loves him. His survival after 
death remains assured; the veneration of his ancestors becomes more 
interiorized: he learns to think of them as saints in heaven. He comes 
to bear his sufferings more easily, because, trying to offer them with 
the cross, he no longer sees them as useless. He learns about Christ, 
his suffering, death and resurrection; and an abundant ritual is offered 
to him in which he can participate personally, not merely through a 
representative. He no longer feels the need of ‘guardian spirits’: his 
life is safer than ever. 
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The convert is very much aware that Baptism puts a seal on his 
conversion: on the one hand the spirits will not plague him again; on 
the other. Baptism is a step towards full communion. He knows that 
a full-fledged Christian is one who partakes in ritual communion and 
ives in communion with his fellow Christians. Baptism gives him 
full right in the Church into which he has converted himself. A law 
to ‘regulate’ Baptism would deny him this right. 

The experience of Baptism brings a joy that is visible in the convert’s 
eyes. It is more than the fulfilment of a desire. The convert suddenly 
realizes that Baptism is the beginning of a new life, a life in Christ. 
At the same time, he is all the more attached to his tribal identity and 
values, in which he learns to discover new depth. 

A person aware of his value and rights can also be conscientized 
regarding his duties. In the Sarna the Adivasi had been conditioned to 
keep on the safe side of the spirits, and thus generally to ease a situation 
rather than confront it by personal effort. Christians are self-critical; 
Catholics express this by the periodical confession of their sins and 
shortcomings. A free person, supported by, and supporting, the 
community, can and must work hard and intelligently; he must love 
others in deed, he must not fall back into slavery. Not all live up to 
that ideal, nor can anyone be fully like Christ. But all have the right 
to try and to take the means which they see fit. 

Many Christians have had to suffer for their faith. But Christians 
believe that the cross is valuable. There is an old Latin dictum: Sanguis 
martyrum semen Christianorum ; ‘The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of (more) Christians’. Perhaps late Rajagopalachari was aware of 
this when he advised the Chief Minister of Orissa to drop his Freedom 
of Religion Bill, because by persecution the Church would only grow 
and not decrease. 



Theological Symbols in the Church 

Errol D’uma, SJ. 


T HEOLOGIZING would be sterile if it assumed that expressions 
of revelation required merely an elucidation and explanation 
of previously defined doctrines and premises. Such theologizing 
would result in an overly “dogmatic” expression of revelation. 1 In 
such “dogmatic” expressions, it is taken for granted that there are 
truths of faith which exist by themselves, and that the community has 
only to come to a conceptual understanding of them so that their 
saving value be manifest. Sufficient attention is not paid to the fact 
that such truths do not become automatically meaningful to the com¬ 
munity. For instance, it is meaningless to burden a starving man with 
a metaphysical proof of God’s existence. 2 

Dogmatic truths should affect the whole person; however, an elu¬ 
cidation and explanation of such truths remain on the conceptual 
level.® It is my hope that a symbolist perspective in theologizing would 
facilitate a better understanding and interpreting of dogmatic truths, 
and thus would enable revelation to be more adequately represented 
and more meaningfully expressed in the lives of Christians. 

Christian revelation is the Word of God made visible and concrete 
in the world of persons. This concrete visibility of the Word of God 
as professed by the apostolic Church is formally known as Symbola 
Fidei. When treating of symbols in the symbolist perspective, I have 
in mind not so much the classical Symbola Fidei but rather the loci 
where Christians profess the faith in their daily lives. In so far as 
Christians give expression to the Word of God in their lives through 
their practical views, attitudes and liturgical celebrations, they can be 
seen as symbolizing that revelation which is formally present in the 
Symbola Fidei. (Just as the sacramental life of the Christian does 
not imply an uninterrupted celebrating of the seven sacraments, so too 

1. “D^gmitic" would imply a peremptory judgment rather than a revealed 
truth proposed by the Church where such a revealed truth must engage the person 
at the conscience level. 

2. Meaningful ness is seen to be the real possibility of a person’s being able 
to realize his potential as a free person. 

3. Explanation and clarification refer to conceptual reality in that concepts 
are considered in themselves to be neutrally objective. Such objectivity does not 
necessarily call for personal engagement or commitment. 
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the symbolizing of the Word of God in, the Christian’s life does not 
dictate/call for a continuous and formal profession of the Symbola 
Fidei ). 

In order to indicate the usefulness of a symbolist perspective in 
the process of theologizing, I shall: 

(1) comment briefly on Essentialist Thinking; 

(2) elaborate on the functioning of the Symbol in the Symbolist 
Perspective; and then, 

(3) indicate the consequences of the Symbolist Perspective for 
theologizing. 

I. Essentialist Thinking 

I shall present my understanding of essentialist thinking by refer¬ 
ring to the thought of Anthony Quinton. 4 5 Such thinking mostly relies 
on universalized abstractions from which consequences have to be 
educed. It assumes that in knowing a definite object the essence of 
that object is grasped for all time. In such an understanding, the 
concept easily becomes a substitute — a mental double — for 
the reality of objects, and in a cognitional process such as theo¬ 
logizing, sufficient attention is not paid to the world that is being 
experienced. 

An essence may be understood as: 

... the set of properties of a thing or of instances of a kind of thing, which 

that thing or those instances must possess if it is to be that particular thing or 

they are to be instances of that particular kind. The essence can also be said 

to be the defining properties of a thing or a kind.* 

In such thinking, importance is given to defining something. Such 
defining supposes that the identity of that something can be known 
in itself and not rather in terms of the complex of relationships within 
which it functions. In terms of Aristotle’s categories, the relationship 
that may be predicated of that something is to be considered an 
“accident”. The implication of such thinking is that once a person 
has known something in an act of cognition, he has seized the intelli¬ 
gible content of that something, and from then on all that can be 
said about that something is secondary. Such essentialist thinking 
assumes that the concept is the thinker’s mental image that permanently 
harnesses reality rather than a key that functions in the object’s being 
known. 


4. The Fontana Dictionary of Modern Thought, edited by Alan Bullock and 
Oliver Stallybrass, 1977, “Essentialism” by Anthony Quinton, pp. 213-214. 

5. Anthony Quinton, “Essence”, op. cit., p. 213. 
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An example of such essentialist thinking is found in the theologies 
writing of St Bona venture when he tried to Show how Mary hat 
original sip: 

If the Blessed Virgin was free from original sin, she was also exempt from 
the necessity of dying; therefore either death was an injustice or she died foi 
the salvation of the human race. But the former supposition is blasphemous 
implying that God is net just; and the latter, too, hr a blasphemy against Christ 
for it implies that his Redemption is insufficient. Both are therefore erroneoui 
and impossible, Therefore Our Blessed Lady was subject to original sin.* 

Essentialist thinking in the realm of theology often mistakes the 
concept or proposition for the transcendent reality it seeks to point to. 
Besides, the area of mystery escapes essentialist preoccupations. 7 In 
most of such theologizing, the stress is laid on drawing out the conse¬ 
quences from an accepted premise, with the unfortunate fallout thal 
the meaningfulness of mystery is bypassed. One has only to examine 
the different theories of sacramental causality propounded in the past 
to be convinced of this. 8 While many theologians were concerned 
with the manner in which sacramental grace realised its fruit in the 
recipient, the relationship to the person of Jesus as also the communi¬ 
tarian dimension were given a back seat. 

The problem of essentialist thinking is that it claims to know the 
definitive meaning of an event in history while being oblivious of the 
conditioning factors that enter into that meaning. Such forgetfulness 
encourages the essentialist thinker to assert his definitive understands 
in a world of experience that is evolving. It therefore happens that 
while a truth of revelation is attested to, it does not appear as meaningful 
to the community of believers. Often enough an appeal to orthodoxy 
becomes for the essentialist thinker the invoking of a proposition from 
magisterial decrees. The possibility of such a proposition makin 
a different claim in an evolving world escapes him, and he thus ends up 
by being “dogmatic”. 

Resorting to the Symbolist Perspective in the process of theo¬ 
logizing would engage the existential faith of Christians at the conscience 
level, while allowing for creative and meaningful articulations of truths 
of revelation. 

6. Quoted in Juniper B. Carol (ed.), Mariology, Vol. 11, Bruce Publishing Co., 
1957, p. 465. 

7. Karl Rahnbr, Theological Investigations, Vol. IV, pp. 51-52, 53-54. “For 
at the very moment that the subject uses its formal logic and ontology to specify this 
nameless, indefinable, all-defining Whither of transcendence, to try to catch it as it 
were in the net of concepts, this never quite successful capture takes place once more 
by means of the pre-conception of what is to be determined.” "Man is he who is 
always confronted with the holy mystery, even where he is dealing with what is within 
hand’s reach, comprehensible and amenable to a conceptual framework.’' 

8. Cf. Emmanuel Doronzo, De Sacrament is in Genere, The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1946, pp. 159-179. 
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, The Symbol in the Symbolist Perspective 

In this section, 1 refer to certain sources from which I have built 
ip an understanding of the symbolist perspective. I then offer a 
•oint-by-point description of the symbolist perspective. 

In A Dictionary of Symbols , J. E. Cirlot indicates the different 
lements that make up a symbol, and also its functions: 

(a) Nothing is meaningless or neutral : everything is significant, (b) Nothing 
is independent, everything is in some way related to something else, (c) The 
quantitative becomes the qualitative in certain essentials which, in fact, precisely 
constitute the meaning of the quantity, (d) Everything is serial, (e) Series 
are related one to another as to position, and the components of each series 
are related as to meaning. This serial characteristic is a basic phenomenon 
which is as true of the physical world (in its range of colours, of sounds, of tex¬ 
tures, of landscapes, etc.), as of the spiritual world (in its virtues, vices, humours, 
feelings, etc.). Factors which account for serial arrangement are: limitation; 
the integration of discontinuity and continuity; proper order; graduation; 
numbering; the inner dynamism of the component elements; polarity; symetrical 
or asymetrical equilibrium; and the concept as a whole.' 

The main aspects present in Cirlot’s description are: (i) that all 
f reality is symbolic, i.e., expressions mediate the reality of the world; 
ii) that things are never neutral and are always disposed one to the 
ther; (Hi) that the meaning of the symbol is directed to the many; 
iv) that the meaning of things is intrinsically linked up with their being 
elated to other things. 

Paul Ricoeur situates his notion of symbol in the context of dis- 
ourse, yet what he says has a bearing on the subject matter of this 
rticle: 

I define ‘symbol’ as any structure of signification in which a direct, primary, 
literal meaning designates, in addition, another meaning which is indirect, 
secondary, and figurative and which can be apprehended only through the 
first. 10 

Ricoeur explains that through his theory of metaphor he can' bring 
t light the link between symbols and non-linguistic phenomena. 11 

Interpretation... is the work of thought which consists in deciphering 
the hidden meaning in the apparent meaning, in unfolding the levels of meaning 
implied in the literal meaning. 10 

The aspects of Ricosur’s understanding of symbol which are 
ertinent to my presentation are: (i) the “surplus of meaning” which 

9. J. E. Cirlot, A Dictionary of Symbols, Philosophical Library, New York, 
62, p. xxxvi. 

10. Paul Ricoeur, The Conflict of Interpretations, Northwestern University 
ress, Evanston, 1974, pp. 12*13. 

11. See Paul Ricoeur, Interpretation Theory, Texas Christian University Press, 
ort Worth, 1976, pp. 53-54. 

12. P. Ricoeur, The Conflict of Interpretations, p. 13. 
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is to be found over and above the literal meaning; (it) and the fact of 
interpretation being the articulation of the structure in such a way that 
the “surplus of meaning” appears. 

For Karl Rahner, all beings are symbolic by their nature. 1 * Using 
the instance of the spirit-body to illustrate his understanding of the 
symbol, Rahner notes that the unity of the person obtains in virtue 
of a person’s form. But the form can be perceived not in itself but in 
so far as it is able to actualize itself in terms of its different manifes¬ 
tations. This actualization does not exhaust the totality of form, and 
to this extent the manifestation must be considered as different from 
the form; in so far as the manifestation makes present the self-same 
form by realizing its potential, it is identical with the form. 

Rahner presupposes a prior unity between the manifestations and 
the inner reality. The symbol is a being-expressing-itself and in that 
expression realizing its potential for ‘existing’. The understanding 
of the symbol begins with Christology: the ongoing revelation of the 
Christ event in the world is not an added feature of the historical 
Jesus, but is the properly and authentically realized symbol that pro¬ 
ceeds from the inner reality, the salvific will of God. 14 

Having acquainted ourselves with the understanding of symbol 
from three sources, it is now possible to enumerate the salient aspects 
of the symbol for the process of theologizing. 

(A) A symbol is not discovered as something in itself, or an iso¬ 
lated body, but it always resides within a complex of relationships. 
This implies that a context must always accompany a symbol and it is 
this context that I refer to when I speak of the symbolist perspective. 
The symbol is firmly rooted within this context which allows it to be 
meaningful and challenging, not sterile and abstract. 

(B) Because a symbol must be situated within its context it impli¬ 
citly calls on the one who uses it to recognize the complex of relation¬ 
ships within which it is meaningful. In a later age or a different place 
another complex of relationships would be needed to articulate the 
symbol anew. This new context tells the would-be theologian whether 
the questions he is asking are meaningful to the present-day Church, 
or whether he is uselessly engaged in a task of archaeology with theo¬ 
logical monuments ! 

13. See Karl Rahner, “The Theology of the Symbol”, in Theological Investiga¬ 
tions, Vol. IV, pp. 221-252. 

.14- K. Rahner, Theological Investigations, Vol. IX, p. 180: “It Is not the 
-hnst-event which provides the foundation for God’s will for our salvation, i.e., 
God’s desire, effectual throughout the whole of history, to communicate himself; 
the Christ-event is itself the ‘effect’ of the latter.” 
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(C) Because of its quality of partly disclosing and partly hiding the 
reality which it reveals, the symbol is particularly appropriate in 
articulating an incamational theology. Christian theology is inear- 
national in that the believer sees life not so much as a series of 
discrete situations into which God enters on occasion, but as the 
history of man which God has made his own, and where God 
reveals his mercy and love in the concrete and visible symbol of 
his son, Jesus Christ. The symbol, in its constituent elements, inter¬ 
prets the world as a community already accepted by the Father in 
Jesus Christ. 

(D) The faith community is the immediate setting within which 
the symbol gets its value. The community’s way of life will, at times, 
lessen or enhance the value of the symbol, for the symbol lives only 
within the present complex of relationships in the community. The 
responsibility of proclaiming the Word of God in a manner which 
enables a community to keep its symbols authentically alive falls 
squarely on the community’s leaders. 

(E) Since the symbol is a living expression of the community’s 
way of life, the task of theologizing cannot be one of merely “inform¬ 
ing” but one of “transforming” the community. This is particularly 
so in the light of recent articles showing up the limitedness of the 
historical-critical method. 18 

(F) The symbolist perspective implicity calls attention to the fact 
that any attempt at theologizing must first acknowledge the intention 
that is present in the person theologizing when he comes to his task. 
This intentionality will decide the fruits of his labour as also the limi¬ 
tations of his accomplished task. 

III. The Symbolist Perspective and Theologizing 

Theologizing or theological reflection is not a mere positive science; 
it begins with a commitment on the part of the theologian to God who 
has revealed himself in Jesus Christ. Theological reflection does not 
approach truths of the faith as if they were mere conceptual notions 
sitting out somewhere and waiting to be presented to the Christian com¬ 
munity. The theologian is primarily one who reflects on his faith 
experience in so far as this faith experience belongs also to the com¬ 
munity as a whole. 

In essentialist thinking, the theologian is mainly occupied with 
the mode in which the past tradition of the Church could be made 
present tofojt., In the symbolist perspective, the theologian begins 

IS. (SmCW hi. Soares-Prabhu, S.J., “Toward an Indian Interpretation of the 
Bible”, in mSUbhashyam, March 1980, pp. 151-170. 
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with the assumption that the present is one where the symbols of faith 
are already expressed in the community as a whole (the context), and 
that the theologian’s task is to detail the challenges and the transform¬ 
ing value of these symbols. Theologizing would then be an effort 
to articulate the structure of the faith in terms of the needs and cir¬ 
cumstances of today’s faith community. 

The symbolist perspective calls attention to the theologian’s 
incapacity to theologize on the universal plane. To assume that the 
present world is a community in which symbols are uniformly appli¬ 
cable to all persons is a capitulation to essentialist thinking. It has 
not been shown how such propositions are meaningful to all persons, 
and our experience of communities in this world cautions against such 
assumptions. If Christian life begins with a person’s being taken up 
(engaged) by a revealing God through faith then it is only through such 
a commitment that the person’s as well as the community’s expression 
of faith is meaningful. It is my contention that such expression is 
alive in what I have described as the symbolist perspective. 

The symbolist perspective not only suggests, but demands that when 
Christian sacramental life, liturgy and pastoral care are to be recognized 
in the world, it is not enough to show that scripture and/or dogmatic 
history sanction such recognition; there must be a determined effort 
to discern appropriate symbols of such life, liturgy and care in today’s 
world. In this effort, theologizing should be concerned with assisting 
the community to symbolize its acceptance by God, not in bringing about 
such acceptance as though it were not present. 

Conclusion 

I should like to conclude by asking two questions: 

First, is a Roman document automatically meaningful for a 
believer in any part of the world, merely because the document has 
been put into the words of his language ? (What is called into question 
is not the truth value of such a document but the meaningfulness of 
such a document to all believers before it is interpreted in their proper 
context). 

Second, if the Church in India has come of age in that a native- 
born hierarchy has been established, cannot she assume the respon¬ 
sibility of articulating her own symbols of worship ? (It wewl 
interesting to know the grounds on which the Holy See decides whether 
our religious practices and ways of worshipping are orthodox). 



A Tale of Two Languages 

Carlos G. Valles, SJ. 


W HEN I first arrivedjn India many years ago, I wanted to find 
my way to the railway station in Bombay, and I asked in English 
a passer-by for help. He willingly answered: “Go straight. 
Traffic island coming. Turn left. Big fountain coming. Then all 
straight. Station coming.” I did find my way to the station..., and 
at the same time I got my first lesson in practical linguistics. My 
informant was speaking to me in English, but was mentally translating 
from his own Indian mother tongue and keeping its idiom. Now, 
as I was to discover later, in Indian languages things and places ‘come 
to us’ instead of our ‘going to them’. When our train is approaching 
Bombay, we say in English: “We are reaching Bombay.” While in 
Gujarati, the language that has now become my own, we say: “Bombay 
is coming.” This is not only an expression of the relativity of all move¬ 
ment, but a fundamental difference in outlook and philosophy which lies 
at the basis of all Indian thinking, rich in consequences and applications. 
And that difference is clearly reflected in the language. It was my first 
insight into the way different cultures find expression in different langu¬ 
ages, I was walking to the railway station. But it was the railway station 
that was ‘coming to me’. What was the lesson behind the idiom ? 

Be It Done unto Me 

In Western thought the subject bears the responsibility for his 
actions, and this moral responsibility is translated into the grammatical 
responsibility of the nominative which heads and governs the sentence. 
Thus, in English, “I do, I act, I get, I achieve...”, and whenever the 
first person singular is acting, the T will dominate the scene (including 
the oddity of its being spelt with capital ‘I’) and have the verb agree 
with it in number and person. That being my own mentality, I was 
in for quite a few surprises when I began the study of Gujarati. The 
English “I know” became “to me there is notice”, “I enjoyed myself” 
was “enjoyment fell upon me”, and “I got a job” meant only that “a 
job met me”. The actions were still ‘my’ actions, but T was not the 
subject any more, and the nominative had gone into dative, accusative 
or ablative. Things just seemed to ‘happen’ to me instead of my 
bringing them about. Here are some telling parallels: 
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English : ■ I Gujarati 

I remember to me there is remembrance 

I like it it is liked unto me 

I love you to me there is love for you 

I am in a hurry to me there is hurry *■ 

I got angry anger came to me (or, climbed cm me) 

1 feel jealous jealousy happens to me (or, applies to me). 

While the list can be lengthened indefinitely, it is also fair to 
mention that in some cases there is also a ‘Western’ way of expressing 
an action that can be used as an alternative to the Gujarati idiom. 
There is, for instance, a Gujarati expression which translates directly 
into “I love you”, but it is recent, unidiomatic, adapted from another 
verb, little used, and brought in through the influence of English. 
Actually, in Gujarati novels and films (no less than in real life), for a 
formal declaration of love among Westernized young men and women 
the English words “I love you” will often be used in the middle of the 
Gujarati dialogue or in a Gujarati letter. In traditional Indian society 
marriage partners do not choose each other but are given to each other 
by their respective parents. This attitude of ‘receiving’ and ‘accepting’ 
and letting genuine love spring in their heart after the parents have 
wisely designated a fitting partner, rather than actively ‘choosing’ 
each other and setting out to love on their own initiative, is clearly 
reflected in the language and in the changes it is undergoing as customs 
also change. 

A typical situation is more eloquent than multiplied examples: 
A man has been standing in a long queue to get tickets for a movie. 
He finally gets them after much labour, comes back home where all 
are waiting anxiously not yet knowing whether they will have tickets 
for the evening show or will have to remain at home; he waves the 
tickets in his hand and announces the good news to all. What ex¬ 
pression does he use ? In English he will shout triumphantly: “I got 
the tickets!” In Gujarati he just announces: “The tickets have come.” 
After standing in the long queue in the heat, wasting his time and 
spending his money, after all the effort and the energy used up in 
getting the tickets for a popular movie on a Sunday, his final statement 
to sum up the whole experience is: “The tickets have come.” The 
tickets (like the railway station) come to us. They come to us, as it 
were, almost by themselves. They come to us because they had to, 
come, because it was so determined, because it is not our money or our 
effort or our perseverance that matter, but the fact that the order of 
tins world and the running of daily events is ruled by our ‘karma’, our 
past actions, our merits and demerits, the divine order of providence- 
justice-reward that is responsible for the events in our lives and in the 
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universe. The tickets had to come, whether we knew it or not. Now 
they have arrived, and that is all there is to it. Let us go and enjoy 
the movie. 

For a moment I enlarge the scope of this search to go beyond 
Gujarat and India to a fond example of ‘oriental’ mentality and its 
linguistic expression. In the Bible scene of the Annunciation, Mary 
is told of God’s plan for her; she asks for a clarification and obtains it. 
Then comes her final answer, v and the terms in which she expresses her 
acceptance of God’s will for her are very significant. Mary’s answer 
is: “Be it done unto me according to your word.” That is an Oriental 
maid speaking. “Be it done unto me.” She does not say, as a Western 
mentality would perhaps prefer: “Yes, I accept. Now tell me what 
I am supposed to do.” The formal “I accept”, and the preoccupation 
with “What am I to do ?” are absent from her mind. God’s work 
in me (and is not all my life God’s work in me ?) is not something I 
do or I achieve, but something that is literally ‘done unto me’. There 
is a whole spirituality in Mary’s answer; and there is a whole mentality 
in the Gujarati expressions I am quoting. Actually when a child is 
born, the English language uses expressions like these about the mother 
and the process of birth: “She has had a baby”, or “she has given birth 
to a baby”. The corresponding Gujarati idiom to break the happy 
news of a birth is again quite significant: “A baby has come to her.” 
Mary would have fully appreciated that expression. 

Beside Me There Is Money 

The verb ‘to have’ plays a central role in the English language. 
Apart from its function as an auxiliary verb, it is constantly used with 
all kind of objects, physical, mental and moral. In English “I have 
money, a house, a car..., I have a dog, a horse..,, I have two hands, 
a mind, a soul..., I have fever, I have a cold, I have indigestion..., 
I have a feeling, an idea, a plan..., I have faith, doubts, hope..I have 
a conscience, an inferiority complex, an ambition in life..., I have a 
bad temper, a good nature, a bright future..., I have a friend, a brother, 
a child..., I have a problem, a good name, a bad memory..., I have 
a habit, a passion, a fear..It is difficult, if not impossible, to speak 
or write English for a length of time without using the verb ‘to have’ 
in one form or other; and to remove the verb ‘to have’ entirely from 
English would convert English into another language. 

Againft that background it is striking to realize that the Gujarati 
languagT'toas no verb to say ‘to have’. This is the single greatest 
linguistic difference we encounter when comparing the two languages. 
How does (Sujarati get along without a verb to say ‘to have’? The 
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very question is loaded and comes from the English standpoint which* 
used to the verb ‘to have’, finds it difficult to imagine how it can be 
done away with. From the Gujarati standpoint the question of 
“getting along without” does not arise, as the approach to the ‘things’ 
that we ‘have’ is entirely different. The different mentality, the different 
understanding of ourselves and of the world around us, result in a 
different language structure, and the verb ‘to have’ is just not there, and 
its absence is not even noticed. When I have drawn the attention of 
friends who know both Gujarati and English well to the fact that 
Gujarati has no verb meaning ‘to have’, they have all expressed their 
surprise at the fact that this is obviously true but they had never 
noticed it. I put now the question positively, from the Gujarati stand¬ 
point: How does Gujarati express situations for which in English we 
use the verb ‘to have’ ? “I have a brother” becomes “to me there is a 
brother”, “I have an idea” is “to me an idea has come”, “I have fear” 
is “fear applies to me”, and for “I have money” we say “beside me 
there is money”. In Gujarati I do not ‘have’ or ‘possess’ money, 
a book, a pen or any material object, but these things are just ‘near me’ 
or ‘beside me’. 1 do not ‘own’ money, but it is just there in my pocket; 
much less can I say that I ‘have’ a friend as though I owned him, or 
that 1 ‘have’ two hands as though they were a piece of property I could 
lock up in a safe, or that I ‘have’ a feeling as though I produced it. 
Again, all these things just ‘happen’ to me or ‘come’ to me or ‘apply’ 
to me or are ‘near’ me, but I do not have, own or possess any of them. 
The article ‘mine’ does exist and is soberly used, but the verb ‘to have’ 
does not exist at all and is not even missed. There is a quality of 
detachment in the Gujarati language which contrasts with the posses¬ 
sive character of the English language as manifested in the pervasive¬ 
ness of the verb ‘to have’. Western mentality gives importance to 
possessions as a measure of success in life and a means to enjoy it, 
while the Indian way of life is based on detachment and renunciation. 
It is true that Gujaratis today are noted by their business acumen and 
financial success; but it is also true that detachment and non-possession 
are values held in the highest esteem in Gujarat even today. Mahatma 
Gandhi was a Gujarati. 

A Ruler who Does not Rule 

The last paragraph presented an owner who does not own, and 
now the same ‘I’, the subject of the grammatical sentence, will appear 
as a ruler that does not rule even its own grammatical sentence. The 
devaluation of the T is carried further. Gujarati has a way of shifting 
the nominative into dative, as the examples given up to now make 
abundantly dear, thus diminishing the grammatical importance of the 
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performer of the actions. Instead of my doing things, things are done 
unto me; instead of my owning things, things are near me or come 
to me. Now Gujarati grammar has one more device to downgrade 
the subject, and that is the ‘agential’ or ‘instrumental’ case (different 
from the ‘ablative’). When the subject is placed in this agential case, 
it loses its right to govern the sentence, and the verb does not agree 
any more with it but with the object. This situation is not easy to 
convey in English, as there is no exact parallel to the agential case, but 
it is worth explaining it. 

In Gujarati, as in English, there is active and passive voice. In 
the active “I write books”, the T is the subject, and so the verb agrees 
with it in person and number. In the passive “books are written by 
me”, the previous object, ‘books’, becomes the subject, and so the verb 
becomes plural, as ‘books’ is plural. This construction is the same 
in both languages. The peculiarity of Gujarati comes in the past 
tenses of the active voice. The voice is still active, and the subject is the 
same, while the action is now perfected and complete: “I wrote books” 
or “I have written books”. I am the person who has written the 
books, and so in English the verb goes in the first person singular. Not 
so in Gujarati. I continue to be the subject of the sentence, the active 
writer of the books, but the ‘I’ passes into the agential case, and the 
verb now agrees with the object 1 In this case, since ‘books’ is neuter 
plural, the verb will also be neuter plural, though I, the writer in active 
voice, am masculine singular. (Past tenses in Gujarati verbs have 
not only person and number, but also gender.) The English verb has 
no sufficient inflexions to express this anomalous situation even by a 
literal translation, but I can bring out its import by putting it in Latin. 
“Ego libros scripsi” is the Latin equivalent of “I wrote books”. In 
the literal rc-translation from the Gujarati, the Latin would become 
“ego libros scripserunt ”, the verb being plural because the object is 
plural 1 

The agential case comes into play also in the important contexts 
of duty and obligation, as well as in declarations of intent and desire. 
In sentences like “I want to write a book”, “I have to save money” or 
“I must tell the truth”, all in active voice and present tense, the T in 
Gujarati goes again into the agential, and the verbs agree with their 
respective objects. In “I must tell the truth” the verb ‘tell’ goes in 
neuter, as ‘truth’ is neuter, irrespective of the gender or number of the 
subject whehas to tell the truth. The verb ‘must’ here is similar to 
the Latin oportet or the Greek dei, and expresses a categorical moral 
imperative which applies to all subjects irrespectively of their diffe* 
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rences, and expresses this moral independence by not depending gram¬ 
matically on the subject. The Gujarati sentence sounds something 
like “it is* determined for me to tell the truth”. This, again, is more 
the expression of a pre-determined higher order in which I fit, than of 
a personal responsibility, a moral choice or an independent resolution. 
Physical necessity as in “I must die one day” also calls for the agential. 
The ‘agential’ is plainly a misnomer for an agent that does not act. 

These are all indications of the tendency Gujarati has to minimize 
the importance of the subject or the ‘doer’, as the grammatical subject 
is technically called. In many cases the ‘doer’ does not ‘do’. Things 
happen to him, come to him, are brought about through him, but he 
does not quite do them. He does not perform his actions, just as he 
does not control the sentence or rule the verb; he is just exempted 
from grammatical responsibility. And this state of the language is 
very much in accord with the state of mind behind it. Just one more 
example before working out the conclusions. 

The Case of the Bible Translator 

A new Gujarati translation of the whole Bible has been very 
recently carried out with great care and competence. The work has 
been the combined effort of a Hindu Gujarati scholar with a gift for 
translation and a reputation for excellence, and a Catholic priest well 
versed in Greek, Hebrew and Gujarati. Their daily discussions along 
several years would indeed constitute an enlightening commentary on 
this paper. One instance will suffice. When the prophet Nathan 
confronts king David with his unworthy behaviour, and the king’s eyes 
are opened and his heart experiences repentance, he utters that heart¬ 
felt cry that wins him pardon from the Lord: “I have sinned !” The 
Hindu scholar had studied the whole scene, and had translated those 
words in perfect idiomatic Gujarati, exactly as a Gujarati mind would 
have reacted in that situation. His translation, when retranslated back 
into English word by word would read: “By me a mistake has happened.” 
The translation was perfect, but it could hardly satisfy his Christian 
co-translator ! In fact, behind those two sentences lie two different 
conceptions of life and morality; and the difficulty of a translation 
that may be at the same time faithful and idiomatic highlights the fact 
that each language reflects the mentality that gave rise to it. The idea 
of sin for which man is fully responsible, from which he repents, and 
which is forgiven to him by God is central to a Judeo-Christian ideology; 
and the sentence “I have sinned” sums up the attitude of man as a 
repentant sinner, object now of God’s mercy and redemption. In the 
Hindu view, on the contrary, sin is only ignorance of our true divine 
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state, and the apparent ‘mistakes’ that externally ‘happen’ ‘by us’ are 
not to be allowed to tarnish the consciousness of our true nature and 
identity with God; and so “by me a mistake has happened” is the 
genuine reaction before an apparent behavioural shortcoming. Truly 
two world views embodied in two different renderings of the same 
sentence ! 

The Witness Stand 

Indian philosophy considers man’s belief to be the ‘doer’ of his 
own actions as the basic mistake man makes and the fundamental 
obstacle to his liberation. My belief that I am the doer of my actions, 
that it is I that act, think, speak, achieve.. ., is the ontological pride 
that blinds me to my true divine nature, that entangles me in the net 
of tnaya or illusion of the world, that isolates me from the whole uni¬ 
verse as a small frail being, and that is the cause of all suffering in my 
life and in the world. “I am the doer” is the supreme act of pride, 
the original sin, the parallel to the ‘‘I will not serve” of the rebellious 
angels or the obdured sinner in Christian tradition. The whole ascetical 
effort of Hinduism comes therefore to wean man away from the wrong 
conviction that he is the doer of his actions, and to make him realize 
that he is only the ‘seer’ who watches all that goes around him and in 
him. The key word for that in the Indian languages is ‘the witness- 
mind’ ( sdkshibhava ). When I think, speak or act, I am not the pro¬ 
ducer of those thoughts, words or actions, but the impartial witness, 
the detached observer, the serene spectator of my own life. T am 
not ‘doing’ things, but just 'watching' them as they ‘happen’ to me, 
by me, in me. My real self is not tainted by what appear to be my 
own actions, but stands apart and above them all. To realize such 
truth is the illumination that opens my eyes to the ultimate reality that 
my true self is not this apparent limited being, but is one with the whole 
world and one with God. That is liberation. This realization is-made 
possible by the initial step of changing the emphasis from being the 
‘doer’ to being the ‘seer’ of my own actions. So long as I identify with 
this petty ‘I’ of my daily actions, my routine life, my smallness, I cannot 
very well experience my identity with the Absolute. To liberate my¬ 
self from this state of spiritual bondage, 1 first divest myself of my doer- 
complex, of the cover of my actions, of the pride of my independent 
self. Then 1 take up the witness attitude with respect to my very 
actions, and I see my true self as detached from them, untouched by 
them, calnt and free. And once my self is detached from my actions 
I am ready |pr, the last step of seeing my own self as one with God. 
The final enlightenment “I am Brahma” is made possible by the first 
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realization “I am not the doer”. And the middle term in this process, 
the practical life-long ascesis, the background of the intellectual ant 
the spontaneous attitude of the people in India is the ‘witness-mind’ 
heart and core of Indian spirituality, basis of its appeal and secret of 
the inner peace and external tranquility it bestows. The unruffled 
witness in the midst of a stormy world ’ 

We realize now the role that language plays in this process. A 
particular language has been shaped by a particular mentality, and 
once formed it shapes in turn the mentality of those who learn it as 
their mother tongue. The English language stresses action, individua¬ 
lity, responsibility. I do, I have, I perform. I choose, I succeed, 
I fail. It is a language of action and effectiveness where the subject, 
the T, is extolled and man is truly the doer of his actions and the 
thinker of his thoughts. The Gujarati language, on the other hand, 
literally dethrones the individual ‘I’, the subject, the doer, and makes 
it give way and make room for the real self, the impartial observer 
to whom things happen or come, who watches the play of may a in 
himself and in the world without being affected by it. The emphasis 
is not on action, but on vision, contemplation, awareness, the detached 
look, the witness stand. These are the values embedded in the very 
grammar and idiom of the language, and the language in turn facili¬ 
tates their acceptance and practice by those who learn it from the 
cradle. To say “I am God” in English sounds like blasphemous 
conceit, while to say "I am Brahma” in Gujarati, or for that matter 
in any Indian language, is standard idiom, familiar and understood, 
a legitimate goal to strive after, the popular and deep summary of 
man’s whole spiritual effort on earth. Two different mentalities are 
at play here, and the different languages in which they are expressec 
play a definite role in understanding and living them in practice. The 
man in the train who spontaneously says “Bombay is coming”, i. 
likely to understand reality and react to life in a different way from 
the man who says: “We are reaching Bombay.” 

East and West 

The interplay of language and culture has come to the fore in a 
context very important for us in India, and that is the creation of an 
Indian Christian theology. The process of inculturation began with 
the recognition of the deep and genuine religious values of the Indian 
tradition expressed in her scriptures, exemplified in berjsaints, and 
popularly lived by her people in all ages and classes. Christian thinkers 
in India have awakened to the possibility and the need of rethinking 
their Christian religious heritage in the context of their Indian cultural 
background, and have begun to be fascinated by the prospects of the 
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enrichment in the understanding of God, man and the world that this 
process can bring about. The change over from Latin to English in 
our theoiogates some years ago facilitated the study of Indian topics 
and the integration of Indian approaches in our teaching. That deve¬ 
lopment was welcome, and has continued and increased. It was also 
quite insufficient. Latin had fostered a climate of intellectual isolation 
where the need for contact with other ideologies was not strongly felt. 
The use of English opened the door for such contacts and created an 
interest in them, while at the'same time it made all realize very soon 
how inadequate English itself was as a vehicle for original Indian theo¬ 
logical thinking. Accordingly a further step has been taken now in 
the creation of “Regional Theoiogates” where the teaching will be 
increasingly conducted in one or other of the main Indian languages 
in different regions. Behind this move there are several valid reasons, 
one of them being the language motivation. This is forcibly put 
forward in the following quotation from Father M. Amaladoss, S.J. 
He wrote the following in the 1979 May-June issue of Vidyajyoti, 
under the title “Theologizing in India Today”: 

I do not think that we will ever create an Indian theology except in an 
Indian language. We have not yet realized the way a language can condition 
our world-view. Language is too lightly taken as a neutral medium of ex¬ 
pression so that one language can easily be substituted for another. Any one 
who has done some serious translation would see immediately how inaccurate 
this view of language is. Language is a whole way of living in and perceiving 
the world. It is the product of a culture, reflects its world-view and mediates 
our perception and expression of reality through it. Most of us theologians 
in India are in a very unenviable position. We do our work largely in English. 
Our source-books are in various European languages. Still we cannot claim 
to have become identified with the European world-view. We are not fully 
identified with our own culture either. Our cultural consciousness is heavily 
overlaid with foreign elements since our formation has been in terms of foreign 
idiom. If we write in an Indian language, even if it is not a translation, it reads 
like one. The thought often is foreign, accessible only to other initiates like us. 
Thus we are equally alienated from (or partially identified with) two worlds, 
heirs to a hybrid esoteric sub-culture. It is hard to see anything creative coming 
out of such a situation. The Westernized elite in our country shares with us 
this predicament. 

Educationists insist on the importance of the vernacular as medium of 
instruction, as the only proper way of assuring assimilation and growth. Yet 
we are drawing future theologians into the same predicament that we are in. 
We are happy that we are no longer teaching in Latin. But is not English as 
foreign to them and us? How much of their creativity are we suppressing, 
because they are not able fully to assimilate and personalize what is beiDg 
taught 7 '1 would suggest a moratorium on the use of a foreign language, 
except for, inter-regional communication, and on the use of books in foreign 
language*, "'! do not think that we can get out of the vicious circle without a 
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clean break for a lew years. Openness to other cultures and dialogical contact 
with them is a positive value. But one must be oneself, rooted in one's own 
culture, if one has to encounter fruitfully and learn from other cultures. 

Wharf Revisited 

' T 

That a connection exists between language and thought seems 
to be a dear point perceived by many. Such being the case, it is 
surprising that not many comparative studies between languages seem 
to have been carried out in this light. One reason, for the lack of 
comparative studies of this type may be the historical fact that the 
hypothesis of the language-culture connection fell into disfavour 
almost as soon as it was proposed. When Benjamin Lee Whorf 
formally proposed the idea in 1940 he overstated his case by insisting 
on the causality, necessity and universality of the conditioning of 
man’s world-view by the language he first learns, and so his thesis in 
its strong form failed to win acceptance, and that may have discouraged 
subsequent studies in its favour. Another reason for the relative 
lack of studies in this field can be the recent emphasis on the similarities 
of languages rather than on their differences, following the discovery 
of language universal and the study of generative grammar. While 
this latter line of research is most valuable and promising, it has 
obscured and neglected a point that was valid and is still useful in 
Whorf’s hypothesis in its more general form, and that is the fact that 
the semantic analysis of languages and their differences can help in 
the understanding of the mentality, culture and behaviour of the people 
who speak them. And the very study of the differences can help by 
contrast the study of the similarities. Unless we know where we 
differ, we shall not effectively know where we agree. That is the 
permanently valid point in Whorf’s hypothesis. 

Understanding between different cultural groups is an important 
task today, and linguistics can contribute to it. This is what my 
experience with English and Gujarati suggests. The reflective use of 
the Gujarati language has led me to a personal understanding and 
appreciation of the Gujarati culture, and has made it easier for me 
to integrate it in my own life : a happy process that has been going on 
in me (literally ‘happened’ to me 1) ever since my first informant 
showed me the way to the railway station in Bombay. 



Notes 

The Socio-Political Dimension of Islam 

Some Recent Indian Publications 

Ever since the Prophet of Islam migrated to Medina in 622 ad and es¬ 
tablished Islam politically, Muslims have perceived it as their religious duty 
to strive for the realization of God’s will on earth not only individually but 
as a community ( umrna ), united in faith as well as moral and political action. 

In our day the Muslim world — after shaking off the fetters of alien, 
colonial domination — is engaged in a deep search and questioning as to 
what should be the shape of Islamic life and its political role within the 
new national states, regional groupings of states and the world family of 
nations. Many approaches have been advocated and some have been 
politically realised with differing degrees of permanence and success. 

One basic outlook on Islam seems to carry considerable weight 
in many parts of the Muslim world. It is most clearly formulated and 
forcefully propagated by organizations like the Muslim Brethren in 
Egypt and the Jama’at-i Islami in its various regional chapters on the 
Indian Subcontinent. A few years ago a leading member of the 
Jama’at, at a meeting with Christian scholars of Islam, put the Muslim 
socio-political ‘project’ into these words: 

When a religious system is concerned not merely to provide for the 
spiritual reform and uplift of the individual, but to go on to create the frame¬ 
work of the social and community life of a state — as in Islam — freedom can 
only have meaning within this framework and not outside it. I hope our 
Christian brothers can be sensitive to this, particularly since in their case, 
perhaps, faith has not been so strong a determining factor in the shaping and 
colouring of social institutions and political institutions, as has been the case 
in Islam. The Muslim state, and the Muslim family, derives its identity, 
character and authority from Islam, and tries to develop a framework of social 
rights and obligations on the basis of the shari'a, the Islamic Law, on thg basis, 
therefore, of divine guidance. In such a society, if a person accepts Islam as 
his faith, he subjects himself to that law, and his function as a Muslim then 
depends upon his obedience to that law. This point deserves to be kept in 
mind, particularly where Christians are of the view that Muslims and Christians 
could get on much better together, within a secular state.... Islam is not 
merely a rel&ion in the limited sense of the word, involving some metaphysical 
doctrines and some religious rites and rituals; it is a complete way of life and 
a code of socio-political behaviour. It establishes a community and a state 
on the foundations of the faith. .. .* 

1. Khurshid Ahmad at the Chambesy Conference on “Christian Mission and 
Islamic Da'wa”. The quotation is taken from International Review of Mission, n. 
260 (October 1976), pp. 448-449. This position is stated with relation to various 
aspects of Islam by a number of authors representative of this school of thought, 
in Khurshid Amhad (ed.), Islam: Its Meaning and Message, New Delhi, Ambika 
Publications, 1977. 
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The position of Muslim fundamentalism, as it is promoted by 
the Jama'at and its likes, can be defined as follows: 

(a) Islam aims at instituting specific socio-political structures 
which are the embodiment of Islamic Law. 

(b) When the Muslims are a majority, it becomes possible formally 
to describe the nation as an ‘Islamic state* and to give it Islamic insti¬ 
tutions. Personal rights of non-Muslims are recognized within certain 
well-defined limits. 

(c) When Islam is in minority, a special status is requested for the 
Muslim community so that it can live in a context of Islamic law. That 
is done either by making the shari c a officially applicable in specific 
regions with a Muslim majority or by partitioning the entire nation’s 
political life on denominational bases so that each religious group has 
its special law, special courts, etc. 2 

The ideal of the secular state as outlined in the Constitution of 
the Indian Republic is hardly reconcilable with this view of Islam. 
Here various religious communities live together on the basis of 
equality under one religiously neutral constitution and follow — in 
so far as possible — one law code acceptable to all. (In India the 
Muslims, until now, follow, in matters of personal status, Muslim 
personal law). In this set-up religions are viewed positively but they 
are separated from the state. 

Two recent reprints published by the Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delli 
deal with the socio-economic order that ideally would combine with 
the Islamic state, today.* According to these authors the Quran 
provides the basic principles that should mark economic thinking and 
practice. These principles, when developed and applied in the light of 
Hadith and classical Islamic jurisprudence, should find concrete expression 
in a full-fledged system of economics, valid for all times and climes. 

Shaikh Mahmud Ahmed, a Kashmiri who later migrated to newly 
founded Pakistan, wrote his tract. Economics of Islam, in 1946, shortly 
before Independence and partition. It displays the rhetoric and 
somewhat wishful and simplistic thinking characteristic of those agi¬ 
tated days. The author holds that the Islamic principles of the Quran 
“present the premises of an economic structure which, if worked out 
today, would be fundamentally different from the existing economic 
systems in the world” (p. v). He surveys ‘the capitalistic chaos’ (ch. I), 
‘the unsocial socialism* (ch. Ill) and ‘the fascist fiasco’ (ch. V) in order 
to show that the Islamic teaching on ‘interest’ (ch. II), 'zakat' (ch. IV), 
‘inheritance’ (ch. VI) and ‘Islamic banking’ (ch. VII) alone can solve 
the socio-economic problems of the modern world satisfactorily. 
“There is a book”, he states confidently, “which four hundred million 

2. Cf. J. M. Gaudeul, “Christianity, Islam and Nation-Building in Africa", 
Encounter (Documents for Christian-Muslim Understanding), n. 70 (December 
1980), p. 10. 

3. Shaikh Mahmud Ahmed, Economic* of Islam. Delhi, Idarah-i Adabiyat-i 
Delli, 1980. Pp. 227. Rs 70 (Reprint of first edition, 1947). M. A. Mannan, 
Islamic Economics, Theory and Practice. Delhi, Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delii, 1980. 
Pp. xii-386. Rs 90 (Reprint of first edition, 1970). 
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people (the statistics seem to correspond to 1952, the date of the 
second edition) believe to be the final book of guidance for mankind. 
It enjoins certain principles for a healthy economic order. Interpreted 
in modern circumstances, they promise to solve our perplexing problems. 
Once properly interpreted, four hundred million people would like to 
execute them.” 4 

The past decades have clearly shown how difficult, if not impossible, 
it is to implement the system of Islamic economics thus conceived, even in 
states with vast Muslim majorities such as, e.g., Saudi Arabia and Pakistan. 

M. A. Mannan’s substantial treatise, Islamic Economics, Theory 
and Practice, was first published in Pakistan. The author presents 
in it a wide-ranging analytical study of Islamics which he defines as 
“a social science which studies the economic problems of a people 
imbued with the values of Islam” (p. 3). Since the author attempts 
to present “a workable code of conduct and a blueprint of the socio¬ 
economic framework”, he adds to theoretical analysis “a number of 
practical suggestions based on Islamic values of life” (p. vi). Among 
the many practical suggestions, the one made in chapter XIII, ‘‘Planning 
and Development in Islam”, is particularly relevant: Since the vast 
majority of farmers of Muslim countries are unaware of the tremendous 
improvements in agriculture brought about by modern science and 
technology, attempts may be made to associate ulama or Imams of mos¬ 
ques with development activities (p. 351). A scheme like Mosque 
Community and Farm Guide Centre “should envisage the training 
of village Imams in certain special trades and skills and making them 
the torch-bearers of progress in the countryside” (p. 351). I do not 
know whether this idea has been systematically put into practice in 
any Muslim country. 

The proposal of implementing in our day a full-fledged Islamic 
system of economics, as perceived, e.g., by Ahmed and Mannan, may 
well be utopian. This should not detract, however, from the continuing 
relevance of the spirit and principles of the genuine Islamic socio¬ 
economic teachings contained in the normative sources of Islam. Vati¬ 
can Council II, in the Declaration Nostra Aetate (n. 3), urges Christians 
to make common cause with Muslims in “safeguarding and fostering 
social justice, moral values, peace and freedom”. Serious studies into 
the socio-economic theory and practice of Islam, as, for instance, the 
work of Mannan, would seem to deserve as much the close attention 
of Christian thinkers and reformers as those produced, say, by Marxist 
or neo-Marxist authors. 


But Muslim thought, in and outside India, is far from monolithic. 
A case in point are two new books by Asghar Ali Engineer, the Bohra 
Muslim reformist from Bombay, on The Islamic State and The Origin 
and Development of Islam: An essay on its socio-economic growth . B 


4. Shaikh Mahmud Ahmed, op. tit., pp. viii-ix. 

5. Asghar Ali Engineer, The Isteadc State. New Delhi, Vikas Publish}** House 
1980. Pp. 212. Rs 75. Asghar Ali Engineer, The Origb aad Development Of 
latest. Bombay, Orient Longman, 1980. Pp. 248. Rj 65. Cf. also the review 
article on Engineer's book on the Dawoorti Bohra c ommuni ty m Vidyajyoti. 
February 1981, pp. 96-97, 95. 
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We see here a Muslim who for years has been confronted with —as 
he sees it—a specific form of reactionary and exploitative religion, 
the priestly establishment of the traditional Da wood i Bohra comma* 
nity. Thus he has been led to study the Marxist approach to history 
in general and to the history of religions, above all of Islam, more 
specially. In his view, “the reactionary rulers of the Muslim countries 
do play with the religious sentiments of Muslims in order to perpetuate 
their exploitative rule” (The Origin. .p. 222). These leaders. Engineer 
argues, foster on the masses an “illusionary view of Islam” as a means 
to keep the masses subdued to their (the leaders’) power and influence. 
Islam is portrayed by them as a ready-made comprehensive religious 
and socio-political system, ideally suited to bring about perfect equality 
and economic well-being among men. Islam alone leads to abolishing 
all the distinctions based on caste, creed and race and is capable of 
meeting the needs of the modern age'. The basic assumption seems 
to be: if only the sincere will exists to reform Muslim life, individually 
and corporately, all the social ills will be removed, and Islam will 
regain its pristine doctrinal purity, moral integrity and political strength 
— on a world-wide level. 

Islamic history here is presented as the history of those individuals 
and groups who — at the earliest stage, namely during the Prophet’s 
lifetime and the earlier caliphate — had adopted, more or less tho¬ 
roughly, the so-called Islamic system of beliefs and way of life. Later 
stages of Islamic development are being portrayed cither as an organic 
growth of the initial seed or as — more or less — wilful aberrations 
from the initial, unadulterated program for the ideal individual and 
corporate life outlined in the Quran (and sound Hadith). Economic 
and socio-political conditions of various Islamic ages and regions are 
treated as objective conditions, at best influencing the implementation 
of the ideal project, cither by enhancing or impeding it. These condi¬ 
tions are not conceived of as factors determining, directly or indirectly, 
the content of Islamic teaching and the shape of its institutions. 

In Engineer’s opinion, this view is historically erroneous. 

Islam’s concept of equality (both of wealth as well as that of caste, creed 
and race) reflected the historical situation in Arabia when the Prophet of Islam 

started preaching the new faith_ The explosive situation in Mecca, due to 

the accumulation of wealth on the one hand, and the poverty and misery of 
large numbers of people (...) on the other, could be defused only by preaching 
the doctrine of equality. It was nothing new in history. Mazdak, and many 
others before him, had done so before Muhammad in Persia.... The 
equality preached by Islam could be practised (.. .) only for a very limited 
period ... (ibid., pp. 220-221). 

Very soon “the first Islamic republic was turned into a monarchy 
and ever since there has been no return to the ‘good old days’.” Idealists 
who believe in setting up an Islamic society on the model of the one 
that existed during the first thirty years of Islam, totally ignore historical 
forces, and do not understand that such a state or society cannot be 
set up without creating a similar historical situation, which is impossible 
(cf. ibid., p. 221). 
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Engineer distinguishes the value system of Islam from its insti¬ 
tutional forms. The value system is “somewhat more lasting” than 
the institutions, “which lose their validity with the changing historical 
situation and concomitant socio-economic formations” (ibid., p. 222). 
Since the value system of Islam has much in common with that of 
socialism, the “working out of a creative synthesis between Islam and 
socialism” can be realistically aimed at. “Such a synthesis, if worked 
out successfully, can become acceptable to the poor and exploited masses 
of these (the Muslim) countries, who, on that basis, can be induced 
to side with the progressive £tid socialist forces and launch struggles 
to free themselves from the stranglehold of imperialism” (ibid., p. 222). 

The views of Engineer, presented here in a rough and much 
shortened form, make it abundantly clear that his approach to the 
study of Islam is Marxist. Islam is presented as “a religious ideology 
which completely transformed the society of its birth, while yet retain¬ 
ing those of the society’s essential features which did not clash with 
Islam’s new value system” (ibid., p. 2). In order to understand the 
rise of this ideology, Engineer (taking into account the important 
primary sources as well as the analyses of a few outstanding Western 
scholars of Islam, especially W. M. Watt) has examined and analysed 
the political, social and historical forces as well as the socio-economic 
formations of the period. He guards, however, against applying 
Marxist theory in a mechanical, simplistic way— as if, for instance, the 
assumed ‘feudal’ socio-economic formations of pre-Islamic Arabia 
had simply determined and produced Islamic ideology. Such a por¬ 
trayal of early Islamic developments, he states, would amount to 
“imposition of imagined facts”. Engineer does, however, adopt 
Marxism’s methodological approach, so-called historical materialism, 
which he finds convincing. He identifies his position by quoting 
A. Labriola with full approval: 

The underlying economic structure, which determines all the rest, is not a 
simple mechanism, from which institutions, laws, customs, thought, sentiments, 
ideologies emerge as automatic and mechanical effects. Between this under¬ 
lying structure and all the rest, there is a complicated, often subtle and tortuous, 
process of derivation and mediation, which may not always be discoverable 
(quoted ibid., pp. 7-8). 

Based on this cohesive,- although, in our view, one-sided and 
therefore not fully convincing analysis of the early formation and 
subsequent transformation of Islam, Engineer examines in his other 
work. The Islamic State, its concept, reality and contemporary feasibi¬ 
lity. He is moved to do so by the resurgence of Islam and of the 
Islamic state which we are witnessing today. The first three chapters 
depict the reality and transformation of the Islamic state from the 
time of Muhammad the statesman’s activities in Medina to the medieval 
ages. In contrast to the ideology propagated by Muslim fundamentalist 
groups, such as the Jama’at-i Island, “there is no fixed concept of an 
Islamic state, — much less a divinely ordained one to be treated immu- 
table” (p; 199). The state founded by the Prophet of Islam in Medina 
was aot-■> “a pre-conceived theocratic state”. It rather evolved gra¬ 
dually, depending on the situation as it developed from time to time. 
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It was based on the mutual agreement between various tribes and 
groups residing in Medina. Even when the Prophet had achieved a 
pre-eminent position and gained a vast following, all his decisions were 
not derived from the revelations of Allah but based on the age-old 
traditions of the Arabs. Furthermore, concessions were made to the 
interests of the influential mercantile class of Mecca. Later generations 
of Muslims, however, declared all enactments of Muhammad as Surma, 
As such they had to be followed as meticulously as the divine command¬ 
ments. 

The immediate successors of the Prophet, sharing more or less 
“the same spatio-temporal frame”, followed scrupulously his norms 
and practices. Within the limits of the situation a just society was 
truly striven for. 

But within a few decades after the death of the Prophet, the events over¬ 
whelmed this ambitious endeavour. The vision was subordinated to the 
temporal events.... The caliphate gave way to monarchy and the Islamic 
society to feudalism. Islam, which arose from the sands of Arabia as a religious 
vision and a politically revolutionary movement — providing a new concept 
of state in that world dominated by monarchy — soon, in fact within thirty 
years, got bogged down in feudalism (p. 200). 

When contemporary fundamentalist groups plead for the building 
up of a true Islamic society and state, they cannot honestly base their 
claims on the facts of history. They are guided, or rather misguided, 
by idealist expositions of the Islamic political order made by medieval 
authors like, for example, al-Mawardi 6 who wrote legitimizing the purely 
feudal institutions of their time. 

The modern era in the Islamic world was, from the beginning, 
marked by political subordination, humiliation and economic exploi¬ 
tation, by a threat to traditional values and by technological back¬ 
wardness. The benefits of modernization touched only a small number 
of people. Orthodoxy assumed the role of defender of the poor and 
exploited. “ Thus poverty, orthodoxy and backwardness on the one 
hand, and, superficial modernity which often assumes the form of 
vulgar ostentation of wealth on the other, has become the bane of the 
Islamic world today” (p. 201). In such conditions Islamic political 
fundamentalism has been fostered by the ruling classes, not as a revo¬ 
lutionary movement, but as a conservative movement designed to 
strengthen their position, since a revival of this kind reinforces loyalty 
to traditional authority. Together with such a revival often goes a 
strong reaction against superficial modernity. 

Thus, the Iranian revolution, to take only one example, has to 
be understood in its double character. On the one hand, it is a human 
and social revolution against repression and dictatorship, against social 
abuse and corruption; on the other hand, it is the erection of a new 
Islamic establishment, equally intolerant of opposition, bent on im¬ 
posing ruthlessly one particular interpretation of Islam. The massive 

6. Qamar-ud-din Khan, Al-Mawardi ’s Theory of the State. Delhi, Idarah-i 
Adabiyat-i Dellt, 1979. Pp. 48. Rs 15 (Reprint). 
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upheaval of Islam in Iran has, however, proved beyond doubt Islam’s 
potential to inspire the struggle both against exploitation by imperialist 
powers and inequality, corruption and injustice at home. 

Engineer pleads for an Islam liberated “from the clutches of 
orthodoxy which has given it a medieval orientation” (p. 205). He 
wishes to contribute towards reinterpreting its teachings so as to 
conform to its own fundamental values, like equality and social justice. 

Islam, if it has to serve as a living faith, will have to emerge out of its 
medieval shell and conform Ip the facts of life today while at the same time 
serving as a transcendental truth and guide for future life. Islam is neither 
superstition nor mere legalism; practical rationalism and values are its basic 
constituents and it is these constituents which add great significance to this 
living faith. In this sense Islam is not against modernism. If interpreted in 
this broad frame, Islam can serve not only as an effective instrument of social 
justice in our era but can also provide a moral corrective to the purposeless 
growth and tendency to treat consumption as an end in itself (p. 205). 

Such a programme necessitates the intellectual task of—as 
Maxime Rodinson puts it: 

drawing from the Koran and the Muslim tradition values that are applicable 
to the modern world, and in the first place to those strata of the modern world 
that call for the abolition of privilege and exploitation. This they (the Islamic 
revolutionaries) would have to do not by seeding in the scriptures economic 
precepts and a social system that are not to be found there, and which could 
in any case only be unsuitable for modern conditions, but by drawing from 
them valid precepts of social morality, and accomplishing within the religious 
framework an organic synthesis (and not a juxtaposition) between traditional 
religious values and the humanist values which exalt ( inter alia ) economic 
construction as the only way to ensure a worthwhile life for the members of the 
community (quoted on pp, 206-207). 

Engineer’s approach to the understanding of Islam raises many 
fundamental questions, above all methodological ones. What is the 
adequate approach to the study of Islam, a religion that stresses right 
from its origins the unity of the religious and the socio-political ? 
Professor Hasan Askari’s Society and State in Islam: An Introduction 1 
— a work unfortunately marred by a very defective style and presen¬ 
tation — contributes significantly to a deeper understanding of the 
basic question arising from Islam’s emphasis on the concept of the 
totality of the religious and socio-political aspects of life. What exactly 
should be “the mode of identity between religion and society ?” 

Askari distinguishes between two phases in the development of 
any given religion: the “religious response” which we find always 
“interlocked with one or a few concrete challenges” (p. 2). The 
memory of the first totality continues in the second phase, causing 
therein “an illusion of relevance to reality” (ibid.). It is in reaction 
to such illusion that a community comes to a more adequate cognition 
of the real situation, which in turn makes it possible for a religious 

7.„ Hasan Askari, Society and State ie Islam: An Introduction. New Delhi, 
Islam and Modern Age Society, 1978. Pp. 241. Rg 50. 
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ritual or system to be turned again into a concrete religious response. 
In distinction from the materialistic approach prevalent in Engineer’s 
writings, Askari takes the religious seriously, not only as a motivational 
force for such transforming acts as just described, but as “a separate 
and unique category” (ibia.). 

In truly religious action meaning and function are so inter-related 
that neither becomes absolutized. What does this mean in terms of 
concrete history, in our case, in the history of Islam ? Here is named 
the basic dilemma of Islam regarding religion and politics. How can 
the unity of function and meaning be extended to the realm of the 
contingent and temporal ? Questioning thus, Askari’s study sets out 
to examine how the basic social form governing the life of the Arabs 
at the advent of Islam, was revolutionized by the Islamic religious form 
of unity of function and meaning. The book thus offers a theoretical 
analysis of the social and political forms, abstracted from the values 
and norms of collective behaviour. Askari discerns two main trans¬ 
formations in the formative period of Islam. The first concerned 
Arab society in its transition from a tribal society to a community of 
faith. The general and universal ideals of Islam played a leading role 
in this. The second transformation was that of the general and 
universal ideas of Islam into specific social, legal and political 
institutions. 

More concretely: In the transformation of Arab society, brought 
about by the Prophet of Islam, the Arabs became Muslim''-. 

Out of the collectivity of the individuals who accepted Muhammad as a 
prophet sent by God, arose the community which gave up, in obedience to the 
prophetic call, the worship of their traditional gods, and believed in one God, 
the Lord of all the worlds. Such a belief when declared and persistently held, 
meant a total break from tradition, and a revolt against the culture and religion 
of Mecca.... 

The early Muslim convert had to extricate himself from this pagan back¬ 
ground, and replant his personality in a new soil. There should be on the 
part of the Prophet such an action or policy as should have facilitated this 
process of transformation. The Islamic ethics is, therefore, combined with a 
specific prophetic strategy. The latter consisted of the following interrelated 
principles: formation of a new social relationship (community), institution 
of a new set of liturgical and social action (religion), and legitimisation of 
community and religion through war (state) (pp. 41-42). 

The dynamics of this process thus let to the reality and concept of 
the Islamic state. The unity between religion and politics has come 
to stay in Islam as a fundamental postulate. Whether this unity is 
conceived of in a more legal or political approach, or in one which is 
through and through ideological, the givenness of this unity is accepted, 
and without it Islam is adjudged to be incomplete, weak, decadent and 
pathological. 

Muslim thought continually refuses to question the unity of religion 
and state. It assumes that such a unity is as fundamental to Islam 
as its creed of one God and Muhammad’s prophethood. 
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In detailed analyses of the Quranic evidence Askari tries to show 
how the historical situation with its specific challenges ‘monitored’ the 
transcendental values perceived by Muhammad. 

In the case of [slam, the transcendental yielded to the historical through a 
subtle and imperceptible shift of emphasis in the definition of truth from ilm 
to amar (from ‘knowledge’ to ‘command’), and this shift was best suited to the 
unity of the religious and the political which, at one stage of the historical 
expression of Islam, could be regarded as inevitable and even necessary, but to 
uphold it as a permanent requirement is to suffer from what we have already 
identified as an illusion of history. Revelation is a freedom from such illusions. 
Reason may not be free from them. That way, revelation is a liberator of 
reason also (p. 230). 

Askari himself stresses the tentative character of his study. One 
would hope for a thoroughly revised edition of his work which intelli¬ 
gently raises and discusses a very basic question. The answer to it 
surely is of crucial importance for the religious future of Islam and, 
therefore, in a sense, for all mankind. In the words of the late Syed 
Abid Husain, the founder of the Islam and the Modern Age Society: 
“The conclusions (of the present study) may not be accepted by all 
the readers but they certainly deserve to be read and seriously consi¬ 
dered by every student of religion all over the world” (p. ix). 

Christian W. Troll, S.J. 

“The Book of Numbers” 

Such could be the title of the Statistical Yearbook of the Church ,' 
replete with figures and percentages on many significant aspects of 
the life of the Church. We have already commented in the past on this 
publication. 2 The 1979 Yearbook recently received updates the statis¬ 
tics and offers an opportunity to revise some of the data that have 
emerged from the Catholic Directory of India. Like its predecessors, 
the Yearbook is trilingual throughout (Latin, English and French) 
and is divided into seven chapters. The population figures for each 
country and the world are taken from the Demographic Yearbook pub¬ 
lished by the UN. The other statistics are gathered from information 
requested from dioceses and religious congregations throughout the 
world. The following ten 'countries are not included in the survey, 
because no information could be obtained from them: China, Mongolia, 
Kampuchea, North Korea, Vietnam, Laos, USSR, Albania, Bulgaria 
and Rumania. 

Chapter I records statistics on the total population, the number 
of Catholics, as well as the number of dioceses, parishes and quasi¬ 
parishes, in each country. In a world population of 4,295,760,000, 
Catholics are recorded as numbering 763,644,000, or 17-8 % (as against 
18-3% in 1976). In these three years the ifrorld population would 
have grown by 6*96%, while the Catholic increase was only 5-41 %. In 

1. Anoaariiiin Statisttcam EcdesUe 1979. Secretaria Status, Rationarium Gene¬ 
rate Eceletki. • Pp. 345. 

2- t2f.‘‘*Church Statistics", Vidyajyoti 1976, pp. 180-183, on the 1973 Annuarlum ; 
“AmbigumaStatistics’’, Vidyajyoti 1979, pp. 189-191, on the 1976 Amtuarium. 
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1979 tfae number of dioceses throughout the world was 2,439 (57 more 
than in 1976), and there , were 352,955 parishes or quasi-parishes,* 

The total population of India for 1979 is given as 650,980,000/ 
representing a growth of 6-7% in three years. For the first time the 
official figure of Catholics in India is recorded as exceeding ten millions, 
exactly 10,306,000, which works out as a growth of 6*06% in three 
years since 1976.® Between the 1973 and 1976 Yearbooks the rate of 
increase was 9-03%. Few people may realise that in terms of absolute 
figures India is not only the second Catholic country in Asia (after the 
Philippines), but also the seventeenth in the world, coming after Brazil 
(roughly 107 millions), Mexico (64), Italy (55), USA (49), France (45), 
Philippines (39), Spain (37), Poland (33), West Germany (28), Colombia 
(25), Argentina (25), Peru (16), Venezuela (13), Zaire (12), Czechoslo¬ 
vakia (10) and Canada (10). In proportional figures to the total 
population of the country we approximate, of course, the bottom of 
the list, with a mere 1 -58 % (1-6% in 1976 !). 

Chapter II of the Yearbook deals with the personnel devoted to 
the apostolic activity of the Church. It lists world figures of 3,735 
bishops, 416,336 priests, 6,676 permanent deacons, 73,891 religious 
brothers, 974,682 sisters, and 198,427 catechists. It docs not record 
members of the Secular Institutes. While during the previous five 
years there had been a steady decrease in the number of priests, 1979 
keeps about the same figure as 1978 (actually 7 more). This works out 
to a 96-1 % of the number of priests in 1973. But the number of 
Catholics hasi ncreased by 11% in between. In Asia the number of 
priests has increased to 27,005, or 105-1 % of their number in 1973. 

During the same period permanent deacons have increased in the 
world by an enormous jump of 538 8% to a total of 6,676, of whom 
4,315 are in North America (Africa having 125, Asia 64, Europe 1,298). 
Religious, on the other hand, continue to decrease in the universal 
Church, with, in 1979, 88-2% of the figure of brothers in 1973, and 93-9% 
of the sisters, both recording a decrease of about 1 % during the 1979 year. 

In India, in 1979, we had 123 bishops, 11.535 priests (of whom 
4,895 were religious), 15 permanent deacons (14 of them religious), 2,973 
brothers, 49,657 sisters, and 25,119 catechists, a total work-force of 
nearly ninety thousand. We had the second largest number of catechists 
in the world, surpassed only by Zaire with its thirty-four thousand 
catechists for over twelve million Catholics. 

In 1979 there were 3,840 diocesan priests ordained in the world (as 
against 4,321 in 1974 but 3,824 in 1978), and in India 264 (as against 

3. A strange piece of information is that of the 4,861 parishes or quasi-parishes 
of India (one fifth of which are administered by religious), five are entrusted to 
religious brothers, seven to sisters, three to lay people and three are “totally vacant” 
(p. 56). 

4. According to press reports, the provisional figures of the 1981 census of 
India show that the total population was, m February this year, 683,810,051. 

5. This figure seems to be more reliable (and more encouraging 1) than the 
rather alarming 4.63% increase emerging from the 1980 Catholic Directory of India 
in comparison with the 1977 Directory. Cf. VrovAJYOTl 1981, pp. 31-37. The 
Catholic population totalled from the diocesan statistics of the Directory was 9,969,258. 
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198 in 1974 and 265 in 1978). 76 diocesan priests died in India in 1979, 
and 24 left the priestly ministry. 

Chapter III tabulates the figures of ecclesiastical training centres, 
and of other educational institutions of the Church. The number of 
students for the priesthood recorded a slight increase in 1979, reaching 
a total of over two hundred thousand, or 100*7% of the number in 
1975. Of them about sixty five thousand are studying philosophy or 
theology. But in the lower stages of formation the proportion has 
decreased (97*6% of the 1975 figure), which seems to show that the 
crisis of vocations is not yet solved. It affects principally Europe. In 
departures from Seminaries during philosophy or theology in 1979, 
Europe and Asia had the lowest rate (6-16% and 7*47% respectively), 
while it reached 13*52% in Oceania. 

As for general education, there were in 1979 two and a half 
million KG students, over twenty and a half million primary school 
students, nearly eleven million secondary school and one million 
tertiary education students, in the institutions of the Church. This 
works to a grand total of twenty five million students.* 

Chapter IV records baptisms and marriages. Adult baptisms 
tend to diminish in proportion to the total number of new Christians. 
Even so, Africa had a proportion of 30% adults among those 
baptised in 1979, contrasting with Asia’s 10%, the 2*5% of the 
Americas and 0*6% of Europe. Surprisingly, only 8% of the four 
million Catholic marriages celebrated in 1979 were mixed marriages, 
a lower figure than in 1974. (In India less than 3% are mixed 
marriages). 

The birth rate is definitely declining among Catholics in India, 
or at least the infant baptism rate is. We have a relatively fast decline 
from 26*2 per thousand Catholics in 1974 to a 22*6 in 1979, or a 10% 
decline in five years. The world percentage of infant baptism has also 
declined in the same period by 6-25%, to the 1979 figure of 20-9 per 
thousand. Europe has the lowest rate of infant baptism with 13*6 
per thousand, and Asia the highest with 29-3 per thousand. The 
percentage of marriages seems steady in India, in fact has increased 
slightly to a 7-2 per thousand in contrast with the world average t>f 5*4, 
which probably reflects the lesser acceptance of civil marriage in our 
culture. 


6. Here are the educational statistics of Catholic India at the end of 1979, as 
given in the Yearbook (p. 219): 



Institutions 

Students 

KG schools 

1.866 

171,267 

Primary education 

6,139 

1,820,587 

Secondary education 

Tertiary education: 

2,961 

1,506,298 

"Higher Institutes” 
"Universities” 


139,421 


38,241 

Ecclesiastical 


2,824 


}' , 


Total 


3,678,638 
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Chapter V is devoted to numbering the welfare institutions of 
the Church —surely an improvement over the chapter which in 1976 
gave, instead, the data on military chaplaincies 1 The chapter con¬ 
tains only one table, giving for each country the following items of 
which we list here the total world statistics and, between brackets, the 
figures for India: hospitals 6,925 (637); dispensaries 10,031 (980); lepro¬ 
saria 750 (173); homes for old people and invalids 9,428 (267); orphan¬ 
ages, 5,485 (1,063); nurseries 4,794 (595); marriage centres 3,316 (334); 
specialised centres for social education 2,723 (237); other institutions 
10,529 (382), with a total of 53,798 (4,668). It may be worth noting 
that India has the largest number of Church-run leprosaria in the world, 
and the second largest number of hospitals, dispensaries and orphanages 
(next to Brazil, West Germany and Italy respectively). 

Chapter VI provides data about the religious of Papal jurisdiction, 
not according to countries but according to types of religious life. 
In 1979 there were 228 religious orders or congregations of men and 
1,210 of women, with a total membership of 243,025 and 755,272 
respectively. The men had nearly eight thousand and the women over 
thirteen thousand novices. Departures from religious life in 1979 
were: 520 for priests (down to 285% of the 1973 total); 563 for brothers 
| with perpetual vows (45-2% of the 1973 total); and 3,001 for sisters with 
, perpetual vows (51-4% of the 1973 figure). 

Chapter VII, the last, gives abundant data of marriage cases in 
the ecclesiastical tribunals. The overall statistics show a total of 70,652 
cases terminated in 1979 (an increase of 54% over 1976), but they are 
i very unevenly distributed. Thus, while Africa had roughly one case 

1 for every 337,000 Catholics, and Asia one for every 130,000 Catholics, 

Europe had one for every 22,000, America one for every 7,000 and 
: Oceania one for every 5,000 Catholics. India, with merely 36 cases 

terminated, had one for every 286,000. 

I Moreover, the jurisprudence also seems to vary a good deal. 

| In 1979, on a world-wide scale 88-8% of the cases terminated were 
| granted nullity (as against 83-2% in 1976). But, while in Europe and 
I Africa, as in India, the proportion of cases terminated by a declaration 
I of nullity was around 56% only, in Asia as a whole it was 81 %, in 
* Oceania 81%, and in America 96%. 

| 5 

Of course these statistics do not give us adequate information 
about the situation of marriages in continents and various countries. 
We do not know how many conflicts are solved in civil tribunals or 
through other means that ignore the Church’s structures. 

It may be or interest to note that about one third of the cases in 
the Church were conducted totally gratis, a little over one third with 
full payment of fees, and slightly below one third with partial payment, 

• * * 

Statistics are poor indicators of the life of the Church. If it is 
; interesting, for instance, to know that the Church has about 25 million 
; students in its institutions, the real question is: What kind of education 
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do we impact to these students, and how deeply imbued is it with Gospel 
values ? This, statistics cannot record. It is easy to count the total 
number of Catholics in each country and the world; the real question 
is: What influence do they exercise on the larger community of the 
people among whom they live, and on the politics of nations and world 
powers ? 

In the Bible there are various instances of a census of people. At 
the time of the birth of Jesus it was conducted by the impious Herod. 
The census of David in 2 Sam 24 is condemned and punished as a sign 
of human hybris. But in the Book of Numbers the census is ordered 
by Yahweh himself: it takes place in the context of the march through 
the desert, and is a symbol of a well-ordered, defined, and holy com¬ 
munity, though still at a stage when it defines itself in opposition — at 
times brutal — to other groups. At any rate, the census acquires in 
this context a dimension of adoration and thanksgiving for the saving 
action of Yahweh. Similarly, when the book of Acts records the 
number of conversions that resulted from the apostolic Kerygma it gives 
expression to the wonder of the early community at the power of the 
word of God. But this is done in passing, without undue importance 
being laid upon it and without falling into the temptation of religious 
hybris so strongly condemned in 2 Sam 24. 

I must confess at being at times somewhat perturbed in going 
through this book. Thus, on pp. 106-113, there is a rather futile table 
of “Secular and religious episcopate, by rank" (emphasis added), in 
which Cardinals, Patriarchs, Archbishops and Bishops are “classified” 
according to dignity ! To say the least, this is an odd mixture. The 
clear “subordination” of Patriarchs to Cardinals may be historically 
questioned (can there not be Cardinals among priests and lay men ?); 
but, above all, how does the spirit reflected in this table harmonise 
with Mk 9, 33-37 and parallels ? 

The collecting and computing of so many statistical data cannot 
but require a considerable amount of time and resources from all the 
episcopal curias of the world, to say nothing of the Secretariate of State 
of the Holy See, by which the book is produced. One may ask the 
question whether it is necessary or useful to publish each year such a 
statistical book. How much is it really being used in the pastoral 
activity of the Church ? Would it not be sufficient to make such a 
census, say every ten years (as is the practice of the Indian nation), or 
at most every five years. After all, does the over-all picture change 
so much from year to year ? 

* * * 

We may end by recording here another yearbook from the Vatican 
for the year J979. 7 Published by the S. Congregation for the Evangeli¬ 
zation of the Peoples, elegantly printed on gloss paper and brightly 
illustrated, written mostly in Italian and Spanish, the book provides 

7. Aaotiarto 1979. Sacra Cortgregazione per I'evangelizzazione dei papoli, “Dc 
PropagandaFide", Vrbaniam University Press, Rama, 1980. Pp. 646. 
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abundant information about the Congregation and its activities during 
the year 1979. 

About one fifth of the Annuario is devoted to recording the 
addresses of the Pope on forty-eight different occasions in 1979, thus 
testifying to his missionary concern. Then there is » list of the 64 
membfcrs of the Congregation (from India we have, besides the Secre¬ 
tary Archbishop D. S. Lourdusamy, Calcutta’s Cardinal L. T. Picachy 
and Shillong’s Bishop H. D’Rosario). There follows the list of the 
49 consultors of the Congregation (from India there is only Fr Casimir 
G nana dickaffl of the Jesuit headquarters in Rome). A third section 
gives a long account of the Plenary Session of the Congregation in 
October 1979, with its rich statement on “Missionary Catechetics Today” 
and other documents. The rest of the volume contains detailed 
accounts of the many activities of the Congregation, the travels of the 
Prefect and the Secretary, the activities of agencies of missionary 
cooperation and missionary formation, and a chronicle of important 
events in the mission world during the year. In all, a rich fare. But 
I would like to end with a question: What is the exact theological 
meaning of an expression such as “Episcopal Conferences dependent 
on Propaganda” (p. 238 and passim )? What kind of “dependence” 
does it refer to ? And what is the exact relation of the S. Congregation 
to the local episcopate in so-called “mission” countries ? Could not 
this relation be better expressed by another term than that of “depen¬ 
dence”? 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 

The Classics of Western Spirituality 

We have already welcomed in Vidyajyoti the new collection of- 
“The Classics of Western Spirituality”, conjointly published by SPCK, 
London, and the Paulist Press, New York. While reviewing the first 
eight volumes of the proposed 60-volume collection, we have drawn 
the attention of our readers on the collection’s high quality and scho¬ 
larly standard; above all we stressed its broad range and its ecumenical 
approach, understood in the broadest sense of the term (cf. Vidyajyoti 
1980, pp. 197-200, 196), New volumes have since then been published 
at a rapid pace. Among the recent arrivals was the volume on The 
Hundred Letters of Sharafuddin Maneri, the Sufi Master from Bihar, 
of which we have given a separate account in view of its special interest 
for Indian readers (cf. Vojyajyoti 1981, pp. 344-346). We are now 
in a position to review rapidly fourteen more volumes, recently received. 
The volumes have no serial number; we list them here, starting from 
authors more familiar to Catholic readers to continue with others who 
are less well known, if at all. One of the merits of the collection is 
to broaden our vision of “The Classics of Western Spirituality" by 
acquainting us. with traditions mostly unknown. 

1. Athanasius. The Life of Antony and The Letter to Marcellinus . 
Translation and Introduction by R. C. Gregg; Preface by W. A. Clebsch 
(1980, Pp. xxii-166. £ 5.50). Athanasius is a major figure of 4th- 
century Christianity, best known for the part he played as a deacon 
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in the Council of Nicea. As Bishop of Alexandria, however, he be¬ 
came not only one of the leading theologians of his time but also a 
great spiritual master. The Life of Antony, the founder of Christian 
monasticism, is one of the foremost classics of Christian asceticism. 
Written at the request of the desert monks of Egypt to provide “an 
ideal pattern of the ascetica! life", it soon became astonishingly popular 
and contributed greatly to the establishment of monastic life in Western 
Christianity. The Letter to Marcellinus is an introduction to the 
spiritual sense of the Psalms. 

2. Symeon the New Theologian. The Discourses. Translation 
by C. J. de Catanzaro; Introduction by G. Maloney, S.J.; Preface 
by B. Kjrivocheine (1980. Pp. xvii-396. £ 8.50). This great spi¬ 
ritual master of Eastern Christianity was an abbot, spiritual director 
of renown, theologian and important Church reformer. The Discourses , 
his most important work, were preached to his monks. They treat 
basic spiritual themes and frequently dwell on mystical union with the 
indwelling Trinity, faith and contemplation. In his Introduction to 
this volume, G. Maloney shows how relevant Symeon’s apophatic 
approach to theology, based on a mystical experience of God, is for 
our own time. He writes: “Symeon strove to restore theology to its 
pristine mystical tendency as a wisdom infused by the Holy Spirit into 
the Christian after he had been thoroughly purified through a rigo¬ 
rous asceticism and a state of constant repentance” (p. 2). 

3. Bonaventure. The Soul's Journey into God ; The Tree of Life\ 
The Life of St Francis. Translation and Introduction by E. Cousins’ 
Preface by I. Brady, O.F.M. (1978. Pp. xx-353. £ 6.50). The 
“Seraphic Doctor” holds in the history of Western Spirituality a central 
position. “The 13th-century friar”, E. Cousins writes in his Intro¬ 
duction, “.. .played a major role in the spiritual ferment of the high 
Middle Ages... .When Islamic, Jewish and Christian spirituality were 
flourishing, he produced one of the richest synthesis of Christian spi¬ 
rituality. .. .Within Christianity he achieved a striking integration of 
Eastern and Western elements” (p. 1). The three works contained 
in this volume offer the core of Bonaventure’s vision. The first, 
considered his masterpiece, deals with the stages of contemplation 
passing through which man progressively sees in the created world a 
reflection of God; the second is a meditation on the life of Jesus in 
which Christ is seen as the “Tree of Life”; The Life of St Francis is the 
official biography of the saint which the Chapter of the Franciscan 
Order commissioned its general to write. 

4. Hadewuch. The Complete Works. Translation and Introduc¬ 
tion by C. Hart, O.S.B.; Preface by P. Mommaers, S.J. (1981. Pp. 
xxiv-412. £ 8.50). Endowed in no less degree than Teresa of Avila 
with the gift of mysticism and literary genius, Hadewijch has a spirit ual 
message of extraordinary power. She too was called by God to 
communicate to others the knowledge of God granted her in her 
mystical life. The experience and message of the 13th-Century Beguine 
remained, however, hidden and unknown — except to Ruusbroec and 
his circle—till the late nineteenth-century; since its re-discovery its 
importance has been progressively appreciated. The works comprise: 



Letters, Poem in Stanzas, Visions, Poems in Couplets. Though their 
mode of expression is admittedly difficult, the writings are full of deep 
insights into the humanity and divinity of Christ, the Trinity and Unity 
of God, and their significance for our own life. 

5. Catherine of Siena. The Dialogue. Translation and Intro¬ 
duction by S. Noffke, O.P.; Preface by G. Cavallini (1980. Pp. xvi- 
398. £ 7.50). Catherine of Siena is the only woman, besides Teresa 
of Avila, to have been granted the title of Doctor of the Church.. The 
Dialogue, her crowning spiritual work which the saintly 14th-century 
Italian woman simply called “my book”, was written for the instruction 
and encouragement of all those with whose spiritual welfare she was 
concerned. In her Foreword, Dr Noffke remarks: Catherine “was 
a mystic whose plunge into God plunged her deep into the affairs of 
society, Church, and the souls of all who came under her influence” 
(p. xi). Six centuries after her death (she died in 1380), she remains 
an inspiring model for the work of bringing about institutional reform 
in the Church. The Dialogue shows us where she herself drew her 
inspiration for this work. 

6. Teresa of Avila. The Interior Castle. Translation by K. 
Kavanaugh, O.C.D. and O. Rodriguez, O.C.D.; Introduction by 
K. Kavanaugh, O.C.D.; Preface by R. Panikkar (1979. Pp. xix-225. 
£ 6.50). Teresa of Avila, the 16th-century Spanish mystic, was pro¬ 
claimed a Doctor of the Church by Pope Paul VI in 1970. She ranks 
among the most profound spiritual teachers of Christianity and holds 
among Christian mystics a unique position as a witness to divine realities. 
The Interior Castle has been selected here among her many writings. 
The choice is judicious, for this work is undoubtedly Teresa’s master¬ 
piece; in the words of K. Kavanaugh in his Introduction, her “best 
synthesis” (p. 19) of the mystery of God’s working in us through his 
grace and mystical gifts. 

7. Apocalyptic Spirituality. Treatises and Letters of Lactantius, 
Adso of Montier-en-Der, Joachim of Fiore, the Franciscan Spirituals, 
Savonarola. Translation and Introduction by B. McGinn; Preface 
by M. Reeves (1980. Pp. xviii-334. £ 6.50). This volume has a 
character of its own. It makes available major texts in the Christian 
apocalyptic literature, from the 4th to the J6th centuries, based on 
‘prophecy’ and ‘revelation’ concerning the end of the world. It would 
be a mistake to think that apocalypticism belongs only to the past;' 
in fact apocalyptic tendencies remain alive today in some fundamentalist 
and charismatic groups. The present collection shows the traditional 
roots of the contemporary phenomenon. B. McGinn writes in his 
Introduction: “These treatises and letters have been chosen because 
of the way in which they manifest how beliefs about the imminent end 
affected the lives of their adherents” (p. 3). The Franciscan Spirituals 
figuring in the book are Angelo of Clareno and Peter John Olivi. 

8. The Theologia Germanica of Martin Luther. Translation, Intro¬ 
duction and Commentary by B. Hoffman; Preface by B. Hagglung 
(1980. Pp. xviii-204. £ 7.50). The Theologia Germanica was written 
around 1350 by an anonymous author, but published in 1518 by Martin 
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Luther, who also gave it a short Preface. In that Preface the Reformer 
wrote: "Next to the Bible and Saint Augustin no other book has come 
to my attention from which I have learned — and desired to learn — 
more concerning God, Christ, man, and what all things are” (p. 54). 
The book is indeed, in the words of B. Hoffman, one "about life in God 
as it translates into life in the world” (p. xv). Luther found confirmed 
in it his own experience of being justified by grace, the fundamental 
revealed truth on which his entire theology is based. 

9. William Law. A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life; 
The Spirit of Love. Edited hy P. G. Stanwood; Introduction by A. 
Warren and P. G. Stanwood; Preface by J. Booty (1978. Pp. x-526. 

£ 7.50). William Law has often been called the greatest of the post- 
Reformation English mystics. Ordained a priest in the Anglican 
Church, he became the centre of a small spiritual community and 
counted among his disciple John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 
His best known book, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, deeply 
influenced the English Evangelical Revival. The Spirit of Love is the 
most important among his little-known but exquisite mystical treatises. 

10. Abraham Isaac Kook. The Lights of Penitence-, The Moral 
Principles-, Lights of Holiness-, Essays, Letters and Poems. Translation 
and Introduction by Ben Zion Bokser. Preface by Jacob Agus and 
Rivka Schatz (1979. Pp. xxv-415. £ 5.50). A spiritual master 
of our own time (he died in 1935), Rabbi Abraham Isaac Kook was 
Chief Rabbi of Palestine, prior to the establishment of the State of 
Israel. He represents the most significant renewal of the Jewish 
mystical tradition in modern times. This volume presents the best 
expressions of his thought, coined as it is in various literary genres, 
from treatise to poem. Ben Zion Bokser observes in his Introduction: 
“In Rabbi Kook’s world of thought, the love of God carried with it 
a love for all God’s creatures, an openness to all ideas and a continued 
passion to perfect life through reconciliation, harmony and peace” 
(P- 8). 

11. Ibn Al-‘Arabi, The Bezels of Wisdom. Translation and 
Introduction by R. W. J. Austin; Preface by T. Burckhardt (1980. 
Pp. xviii-302. £ 7.50). Called by Muslims “the Greatest Master”, 
Ibn Al-‘Arabi was a Sufi born in 12th-century Spain. The Bezels of 
Wisdom is a work of his later years, intended to be a synthesis of his 
spiritual doctrine. The settings ( bezels ) in which Ibn Al-‘Arabi has 
placed his spiritual wisdom are the lives of the prophets. Thus the 
book portrays the wisdom of love through Abraham, of the unseen 

through Job, of light through Joseph- He also invites his readers 

to explore the inner spiritual meanings of the Quran. 

12. Ibn ‘Ata’illah. The Book of Wisdom. Kwaja Abdullah 
Ansari. Intimate Conversations. Introduction, Translation and Notes 
by V. Danner and W. M. Thackston; Preface by A. Schimmel (1979. 
Pp. xvii-233. £ 5.50). The Book of Wisdom, written by a well-known 
Sufi saint of 13th-century Egypt, embodies the essence of spiritual life 
in the Mimic tradition. The Arabic work in three parts, maxims, 
treatises, and intimate discourses, is an ever-fresh affirmation of the 
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life of the spirit. One of the major early writers of Persian mystical 
literature, Ansari is best known for his Intimate Conversations > long 
used as a devotional handbook. In these very human dialogues with 
God, he expresses his love and longing for his Creator as well as his 
frustration at his own human frailty. Of the two spiritual vade-mecums 
contained in the volume A. Schimmel writes in her Preface: “They offer 
a perfect code of life: complete trust in God, deep faith in his grace and 
awareness of his justice, and an insight into his mysterious working through 
the contrasting manifestations of this created world” (p. xvi). 

13. Native Mesoamerican Spirituality. Ancient Myths, Discourses, 

| Stories, Doctrines, Hymns, Poems, from the Aztec, Yucatec, Quiche- 
Maya and Other Sacred Traditions. Edited by M. L£on-Portilla ; 

. Translations by M. Uon-Portjlla, J. O. A. Anderson, C. E. Dibble 

i and M. S. Edmonson; Preface by F. Horcasitas (1980. Pp. xx-300. 

£ 6.95). This original volume presents a collection of Pre-Columbian 
ancient spiritual texts from among the sacred writings of the indigenous 
peoples of Central America, especially Mexico, that have survived des¬ 
truction. The majority of texts, dating from the 9th to the 16th cen¬ 
turies, were written by anonymous sages and priests. Dr L6on-PortilIa 
writes in his Introduction: “These native American classics of spiri¬ 
tuality — when properly dealt with — are no longer to be regarded as 
alien in the sense that there cannot exist a consubstantial bridge between 
them and the spiritual masters of the West.... A realm of unsuspected 
wisdom will then begin to manifest itself” (p. 10). 

[ 14. Native North American Spirituality of the Eastern Woodlands. 

j Sacred Myths, Dreams, Visions, Speeches, Healing Formulas, Rituals 
and Ceremonials. Edited by E. Tooker; Preface by W. C. Sturtevant 
(1979. Pp. xviii-302. £ 6.50). Similar in intention to the previous 
volume, this one makes available a representative collection of the 
major spiritual texts from the native American Indian peoples of the 
East Coast of North America. Included arc sacred traditions of the 
| Iroquois, Winnebago, Fox, Menominee, Delaware, Cherokee and 

| others. The volume gives the reader direct access to the original works, 

in the words of the Indians themselves, rather than filtering them 
j through some interpreter. It reveals a mine of human wisdom, coined 
in myths and visions, in feasts and rituals. 

* * * 

The short notes above arc sufficient indication of the breadth of 
vision of the collection, “The Classics of Western Spirituality”. 
Among the volumes briefly introduced here are represented the 
Catholic, Protestant, Eastern Orthodox, Jewish, Islamic and Native 
American traditions. The writings of some of their universally acknow¬ 
ledged teachers have been critically selected, translated and introduced 
by internationally recognized scholars. We can only agree with 
Mircea Eliade who wrote: The Classics of Western Spirituality is 
“of fundamental importance to any student or scholar interested in 
' the development and dimensions of the religious ideas and experiences 
of man.” To which may be added that the present search for spi¬ 
ritual experience and the growing interest in inter-religious dialogue 
further enhance its importance for our time. J. Duruis, S.J. 
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Sacred Scripture 

The Formation of the Resurrection 
Narratives. By Reginald H. Fuller. 
London, SPCK, 1980. Pp. xiv-225. 
I 6.9J. 

The introduction to this second edition 
informs us that there was no need to make 
radical changes as the main positions the 
author took ten years ago have been 
confirmed, and the controversy regarding 
the other positions has practically entered 
no new stage. 

The book intends to offer “a critical 
study of the resurrection narratives" for 
the benefit of the general reader. After a 
brief exposition of "the riddle of Easter" 
(ch. 1), the following points are examined: 
the earliest Easter traditions as found in 
1 Cor 15, 3-8; the Gospel narrative of 
Mk (including the deutero-canonical 
ending and the two apocryphal endings), 
Mt, Lk-Acts, Jn, and six “Transposed 
Resurrection Narratives!?)”. The con¬ 
cluding chapter examines the resurrection 
narratives in contemporary faith and 
proclamation. An Appendix gives the 
text of resurrection narratives in apocry¬ 
phal gospels. 

Only some of the author’s main 
positions can be pointed out. The 
earliest resurrection tradition which can 
be defected in our texts was expressed 
in the form of a report. Subsequently 
the community and the evangelists at¬ 
tempted to unfold the contents of this 
tradition by adding the appearances 
narratives. It was Paul who “initiated 
the ’fatal’ process of historicizing the 
resurrection, a process which was further 
developed in the later Easter narratives 
of the canonical Gospels, and which 
reached its apogee in the apocryphal 
Gospels” (p. 29)» The author takes 
pains to oxpose the meaning and the natu¬ 
re of the resurrection appearances. The 
attempts at historicizing the resurrection 
originated from the fact that “there are 
no categories.available for the unpre¬ 
cedented disclosure of the eschatological 
within history .... Language was made 
for the description of events in this age. 
the New Testament has the problem of 
conveying events which belong to the 
eschatological age, but which are dis¬ 


closed through the this-worldly historical 
events” (p. 30). The early resurrection 
formulae give no details about the 
resurrection or appearances of the risen 
Christ; they just express the faith in the 
risen Lord. Little by little, however, 
the community felt the need of presenting 
the contents of that faith. The effort 
led to inconsistencies between the dif¬ 
ferent versions of the Easter stories in the 
Gospels. However, “a study of the 
resurrection narratives with the modern 
methods of tradition and redaction 
criticism enables us to explain the 
inconsistencies and contradictions. They 
have nothing to do with a primary 
uncertainty about the resurrection faith. 
Rather they represent varying attempts 
to give that faith expression" (p. 168). 
Their intent is the same as Paul’s theo¬ 
logical concern of stressing “the identity- 
in-transformation between the earthly 
and the risen Jesus” (p. 173). Jesus is 
not a person of the past whose work is 
continued by the Church. He is present 
and active within the Church. “Since 
the earlier strata of the New Testament 
have no narratives of appearances, it 
does not seem necessary for Christian 
faith to believe in the literal veracity of 
any of these particular accounts. But 
the purpose for which the Evangelists 
used them is clearly relevant to faith. 
As shaped by the Evangelists these 
stories offer us insights into the theological 
meaning of the resurrection faith for the 
early communities and thus offy possi¬ 
bilities of understanding of the resurrection 
for the believing community today” 
(pp. 178f). 

As to the problem of preaching the 
Easter narratives Fuller notes that “it 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
it is not the task of the preacher to try 
and establish the truth or credibility of 
these alleged experiences and leave it 
at that. Resurrection faith is not the 
historical faith that the women found the 
tomb empty and that the disciples saw 
Jesus risen from the dead; it is faith 
in the risen Lord*’ (pp. 182f). 

Fuller's book is interesting and should 
help the general reader to read the Gospel 
critically, more particularly as regards the 
resurrection narratives, placing the faith 
in its proper focus, viz., the risen Jesus, 
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rather than in supplementary or accessory 
details though these must not be over¬ 
looked or ignored. 

The book at the same time is, to an 
extent, disappointing in the sense that the 
approaches to and the results of the 
critical examination of the texts are 
somewhat thrown about at random as if 
the reader were expected to make his own 
synthesis. As said above, the author 
takes pains to explain the meaning and 
the nature of the appearances (pp, 30ff), 
emphasizing that the narratives are 
attempts at expressing eschatological 
revelations in this-worldly language. In 
the concluding chapter these narratives 
become “popular stories” which the 
evangelists “forged in the milieu of the 
‘divine man’ concept” and used “for 
purposes of their own” (p. 173). The 
topic is a difficult one, and probably for 
many readers a delicate one. It seems 
to me that at times the exegesis and the 
argumentation proceed too fast, con¬ 
sidering the readership intended, 
Similarly, speaking about “preaching the 
Easter narratives, (pp. 182ff) Fuller 
righty insists on their kerygmatic charac¬ 
ter. For the preacher, however, the diffi¬ 
culty remains how to comment upon the 
narratives in a liturgical or pastoral 
function; can he simply ignore them? 

The validity of the author’s position 
depends evidently on his assumption of 
the development of the tradition and on 
the method of examination of the texts: 
these cannot be considered here. The 
question also remains whether or how 
God/Christ can reveal himself to us in 
this world, with any credibility for such 
“experiences”? 

A last minor remark. It is regrettable 
that the new edition of this important 
work has not eliminated certain errata 
of the first edition, v.g., wrong references 
(Jn 21 for Jn 20 on p. 59), or the contra¬ 
dictory statement on pp. 81 and 100 
regarding the apologetical purpose of 
Mt 28, 17. On pp. 135f it is not clear 
who finally was the first to believe, 
whether Peter or John? 

J. VOLCKAERT, S.J. 


The Salvation of the Gentiles. By 

Jacques Dupont, O.S.B. New York! 
Ram,lev, Paulist Press, 1979. Pp. 163. 
$ 5.95. 

In 1967 the Editions du Cerf published 
twenty-five studies on the Acts of the 
Apostles, by Dom Dupont, collected 
from various journals. Of these six are 
now offered in English translation. 
The title of the book is borrowed from 
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the first essay; “The Salvation of the 
Gentiles and the Theological Significance 
of Acts”. The expression ‘the salvation 
of God 1 is found at the beginning of 
Luke's Gospei (3, 6) and at the end of 
Acts (28, 28), ‘enclosing' both writings 
and summarizing their message. The 
book of Acts shows us how the apostolic 
preaching was turned towards the Gentile 
world. The evangelization of the Gentiles 
fulfils Messianic prophecies and is 
presented as a program set by God for 
the Messiah. 

The second chapter deals with the first 
Christian Pentecost, studying especially 
the reason and meaning of the date and 
of the marvellous happenings. The 
Christian Pentecost commemorates the 
new Covenant based on the Spirit who 
transforms the hearts and inspires a 
filial attitude towards God. It concerns 
all the nations, and as such it points 
to the Church’s missionary vocation. 

The essay on “Conversion in the Acts 
of the Apostles” (ch. 3) enables us to 
form a fairly complete idea of how the 
early Christians understood conversion. 
Conversion implies first of all an aware¬ 
ness of one’s sinfulness. It is a turning 
towards the living God who revealed 
himself in raising Jesus from the dead 
and appointing him the judge of all men. 
By accepting the Lordship of Jesus the 
convert becomes a member of the com¬ 
munity. This implies that he will 
embrace the_ life-style of the apostolic 
community, identifying himself with its 
distinctive ’way’ of serving God. “The 
community provides him with the living 
norm that w ill be for him the way of God. 
The new life into which he enters is 
essentially ecclesial” (p. 83). Conversion 
is a continuing process until its con¬ 
summation. 

Through a fine analysis of the text, the 
essay on “Community of Goods in the 
Early Church” (ch. 4) helps us to form a 
better idea of the character of the early 
Christian community. Their way of life 
was neither a kind of ‘primitive cum- 
munism’, nor a pursuit of poverty as an 
ideal. The koinonia of which Acts 2, 
42 speaks refers to a basic attitude of 
concern about others, after the example 
of Christ (2 Cor 8. 9). “putting whatever 
one has at the disposal of those in need, 
without reserving anything for oneself. 
Thus it is the concrete manifestation and 
the sensible sign of unity of hearts and 
souls” (pp. 101-102). Significantly Luke 
does not call the early Christians ‘friends’ 
or ‘brothers’, but believers. It is faith, 
"by which all are joined to Christ and 
united to one another” (p. 102), which 
inspiroTtheir way of life. 
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The last two chapters on "Messianic 
Interpretation of the Psalms in the Acts 
of the Apostles”, and "Apologetic Use of 
the Old Testament in the Speeches of 
Acts" centre upon the fulfillment of OT 
prophecy. These chapters are precious 
as they explain and justify a method of 
interpretation which for us may look 
superficial. The early Church inter¬ 
preting the OT "moves entirely within 
the sphere of faith ex fide in fidem, 
offering an exposition of Christian belief 
rather than an extrinsic demonstration 
fot it” (p. 117). “It is only in the light of 
Easter that the psalms disclose their 
true meaning and authentic significance 
.... The inverse is equally true: the 
psalms make possible a deeper under¬ 
standing of the paschal mystery...” 
(p. 127)- The early Church shows no 
concern about the original literal sense of 
a passage as we would do. Both 
methods, viz., our historical-critical 
method and the manner in which the 
early Church read the text, are valid, 
each in its own sphere. Difficulties arise 
only when one overlooks the distinction 
and the purpose of each method. More¬ 
over, one should not forget that for 
people imbued with the Bible one word 
or half a sentence would easily evoke a 
whole context, as it happens to us with 
regard to those parts of the Bible, or of 
any other literature, with which we are 
more familiar. 

Dorn Dupont needs no introduction. 
The thoroughness of his cxegetical 
analysis, always accompanied by a keen 
feeling for the religious meaning of a 
text, is well known. 

The translator, J. Keating, S.J., notes 
that “the six essays selected for this 
collection have been edited with the 
interests of non-specialists in mind. 
They are redurad to uniform, non-techni- 
cal format, without their original docu¬ 
mentation, but publication data is supplied 
so that those who desire further infor¬ 
mation may be able to find it” (p. i). Fr 
Keating deserves our gratitude for making 
these essays available to a larger readership. 

J. Volckaert, S.J. 


Pastoral Care 

Rediscovering Pastoral Care. By 

Alastair V. Campbell. London, Darton , 
Longman and Todd, 1981. Pp. xii-124. 
£ 3.95. (Available from Examiner 

Press Bookshop, 35 Dalai Street, 
Bombay 400023.) 

This book is an attempt to restore to 
pastoral cate a tense of indebtedness to 
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Christian doctrinal insights, with a view 
to counterbalancing the over-reliance on 
contemporary theories and terminology 
of psychology and psychotherapy. As 
the author regards the language of 
theology as nearer to the ‘poetic* than 
to the ‘scientific* view of reality, he does 
not suggest a systematic account of the 
nature of pastoral care. Instead, through 
the use of a number of images of caring 
(the shepherd's courage, the wounded 
healer and wise folly), as well as of 
images of the need for care (imprisonment 
in a cavern, loneliness on a journey), he 
hopes to stimulate fruitful association of 
ideas, encouraging people to use the riches 
of their own experience to help others. 

The authors would like pastoral care 
to be less dependent on expert pro¬ 
fessionalism and more on Christian 
companionship. At first sight he seems 
to minimize the importance of modern 
psychology. But he does rely on a lot of 
psychological insights like those of 
Maslow and Erikson, even while drawing 
on biblical inspiration and literary figures 
like Hesse’s Siddharta and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress. He insists on 
‘integrity* as honesty and wholeness, and 
hence on the importance of self-knowledge 
on the part of the helper, so that he 
might not seek only to fulfil his needs 
in the name of pastoral care. From a 
reading of the book, at times one gets the 
impression that pastoral care is a 
spontaneous affair, but at other times 
there is insistence on the need for train¬ 
ing in listening which is what most current 
psychotherapeutic schools foster. There 
seems to be some ambiguity in this matter. 

This rather original introduction to 
pastoral care is full of useful insights. 
It also provokes thought on w questions 
like the place of the ordained'ministry. 
But many delicate issues are touched 
upon much too briefly. The multitude 
of references and allusions to- literary 
and psychological works presumes a 
lot of erudition on the part of the reader. 
It would have been helpful if the main 
ideas had been further elaborated. 

G. I.oro, S.J. 


Medical Ethics 

Dictionary of Medical Ethics. Edited 
by A. S. Duncan, G. R. Dunstan and 
R. B. Welbourn. London, Darton, 
Longman and Todd, 1981. Revised and 
enlarged edition. Pp. xxxi-459. 
£ 12.50. 

We have already welcomed this handy 
and useful reference tool for the study 
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of medical ethics (cf. VrovAmm 1978, 
pp. 476-477). Some of t (he deficiencies 
we had pointed out in our review of 
the first edition have been rectified. 
The new edition has now an item on 
African medicine. The treatment of 
Natural Family Planning has been some¬ 
what improved, although it needs to be 
handled much more adequately and 
competently. 

Two introductory items on Medical 
Science and Medical Ethics are welcome 
additions. Other new contributions 
include such matters as Anaesthesia, 
Christian Science, and Sex Therapy. 
Many articles have been revised and 
enlarged, for instance Sex Education, 
.Chinese Medecine, and Hindu Medicine. 
But the additions to the last mentioned 
are full of confusion between traditional 
Hindu medicine (Ayurveda) and Unani 
which is a form of Muslim medicine. 
There are also, unfortunately, some 
tendentious remarks regarding the state 
of medical education in India (p. 209). 

Apart from the high cost, the book is 
to be highly recommended to all those 
who are engaged in medical ethics or 
practice. 

G. Lobo, S.J. 


Homosexuality 

Christian Attitudes to Homosexuality. 

By Peter Coleman. London, SPCK, 
1980. Pp. x-309. £ 8.50. 

Of late there has been a spate of 
writings on homosexuality, most of 
which adopt a partial viewpoint. Hcncc 
this work which attempts to present a 
balanced picture of Christian attitudes 
to homosexuality down the ages and 
at the present time has a special value. 
The author is at home both in the 
theological and legal fields. 

Part A is a brief, much too brief, 
presentation of the causes and proposed 
treatments for the condition of homo¬ 
sexuality. A particularly interesting 
understanding of homosexuality as the 
tendency to compensate for the lack of 
intimacy between the child and the 
parent of the same sex is just mentioned, 
without any elaboration. This deve¬ 
lopmental approach deserves much more 
attention (cf. E. Moberly, “Homo¬ 
sexuality: Structure and Evaluation", 
Theology 1980, pp. 171-184). 

In Part B, after an extended investiga¬ 
tion of the Biblical data, the author 
concludes that we have a condemnation 
of homosexuality both in the Old and 
the New Testament, notably in Gen 18, 
16-19, 29; Lev 18, 22-23 ; 20, 13; and 
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in Rom ! and 1 Cor 6. He also finds 
tradition consistently against such beha¬ 
viour (Part Q. However, Part D 
records the progressively liberal approach 
since the 1930s on the part of European 
States and the general public, which has 
produced what the author calls a ‘shift 
In the limits of toleranoe’. Most of the 
Churches have been affected by this 
trend. The Catholic Church authority 
as well as High Church Anglicans still 
maintain the objective evil of homo¬ 
sexual behaviour, but propose pastoral 
understanding and sympathy. 

Part E draws out the implications of 
this ‘shift in the limits of tolerance*. 
It also shows how recent developments 
in General Ethics have opened the way 
to a more flexible judgment on homo¬ 
sexual activity, when it is between 
consenting adults who are motivated 
by love and seek to maintain a steady 
relationship. 

The author records these develop¬ 
ments and suggests a few cautions, 
but he does not draw any clear practical 
conclusions regarding the morality or 
pastoral handling of homosexuality. So 
the book may be characterized as a 
‘background to the study of homo¬ 
sexuality’. G. Louo, S.J. 


Social Doctrine 

Church and Human Relations In 
Industry. By G. or. Flfuriot. 
Bangalore, Theological Publications In 
India, 1981. Pp. 209. Rs 11. 

This introduction to the teachings 
of the Church on labour and related 
matters comes from South Africa. 
Part I provides an historical background, 
tracing the concept of work from 
ancient Greece and Rome through 
feudalism, the industrial revolution, the 
rise of capitalism and socialism with 
the large scale defection of workers 
from the Church in Europe, down to 
the present situation, especially in South 
Africa. Part II first gives a brief 
summary of the social teaching of the 
Church in eleven documents from 
Rerum No varum of Leo XIII to 
Redemptor Hominis of John Paul IT. 
Then this teaching is elaborated with 
applications in fourteen chapters deal¬ 
ing with the following topics: the call 
to work for justice: the Church’s guid¬ 
ing role on social matters; the dignity 
of manual work; the right to work; a 
just salary; the participation of workers 
in industry; trade-unions; the Christian 
attitude to money; capitalism; social- 
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ism; private property; state intervention; 
human rights; and the relation of worldly 
success to salvation. 

The author is very frank in showing 
the limitations of past Christian atti¬ 
tudes from the time of Constantine to 
Pope Leo XIII. But he is more reserved 
in pointing out the hesitations and ambi¬ 
guities in more recent Church teaching 
and practice. Although he refers here 
and there to a development in the social 
teaching of recent Church documents, 
he does not highlight crucial changes 
such as private property before and 
since Vatican II. He could have taken 
note of the ‘Copemican’ revolution 
brought about by Gaudium et Spes on 
this matter. Until then, private pro¬ 
perty was considered basic, even while 
its social purpose was brought out by 
papal teaching. Now the Church first 
proclaims the universal destination of 
created goods and only in this context 
treats of the right to private property. 

The idea of social change one gathers 
from this presentation is not radical, 
but reformist. The author is under¬ 
standably timid in his criticism of the 
oppression of black workers by the 
minority racist regime in South Africa. 
However, he is much bolder in showing 
the positive aspects of Castro’s Cuban 
revolution. 

In spite of some limitations and a 
few defects in translation, this is a 
very useful outline of the social teaching 
in recent documents. 

G. Lobo, S.J. 

Theology of a Classless Society. By 
Gecrvarghese Mar Osthathios. 
Madras, The Christian Literature Society, 
1980. Pp. 159. Rs 15. 

This remarkable work proposes a 
hlueprint for socio-political change in 
the context of the traditional doctrine 
of the Trinity. It is to be particularly 
welcomed at a time when there is a 
tendency to dismiss classical Christian 
doctrine, patristic and conciliar, as 
outdated or too much based on Hellen¬ 
istic thought patterns. 

The author, a Metropolitan of the 
Syrian Orthodox Church, noted for his 
scholarship and his involvement in the 
world ecumenical movement and spon¬ 
sorship of social projects, takes a firm 
stand for socialism implying an end to 
private property and the bringing about 
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of a classless society, He rejects doctri¬ 
naire communism with its violence, 
materialism and atheism, but admits 
that it is only in socialist states that 
eradication of unemployment and, to a 
degree, the desired classless society 
have been achieved. At the same time, 
he considers parliamentary democracy 
with a multi-party system as a necessary 
element in a classless society. But 
one may ask whether a one-party system 
as in Tanzania and Algeria might not 
be more democratic in certain situations. 
One may also ask, the author’s good 
intention notwithstanding, whether a 
classless society and the total abolition 
of private property is at all practicable 
or is a mere utopia. 

The author effectively shows that the 
Trinity is the model for ecclesial and 
social life. “God is not a monad of 
exclusive monotheism nor a triad of 
tri-theism, but one eternal family where 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
are equal and one in spite of the distinc¬ 
tions of fatherhood, motherhood and 
sonship” (p. 92). The co-equality and 
co-essentiality in the Godhead stressed 
by the Cappadocian Fathers is the 
norm for ail human societies. Perl- 
choresls (co-inherence) characterizes the 
total sharing between the divine Persons. 
This is represented in the ideal nuclear 
family. But the attribution of mother¬ 
hood to the Holy Spirit may not be 
acceptable to all, nor does it seem neces¬ 
sary for the author’s main argument. 

Although the book is not meant to 
be a doctrinal treatise, it seems that 
greater development of the doctrine of 
the Trinity would have been desirable. 
Much of what the author has to say on 
the matter is found in an ’apologia’ at 
the end of the book. This could have 
been elaborated and integrated within 
the body of the book. 

The author also shows the relevance 
of the Christian doctrines of creation, 
fall, sin, reconciliation. Church, ministry, 
sacraments and eschataiogy to the topic 
of a classless society. He is at ease in 
quoting from the Scriptures, the Fathers 
and more recent theologians. Many of 
his own statements are pithy and quot¬ 
able. The book combines depth of 
thought with felicity of expression. 
Still, it could have been planned better 
and some repetitions could have been 
avoided. 

G. Lobo, S.J. 
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Much is being written these days, and even more is said, about 
the need for prophetic action in the present-day Church. That we 
need prophets and that we have suffered a dearth of them in a recent 
past, there is no one who does not see. Yet the present enthusiasm 
for prophetic interventions runs the risk of underestimating the pro¬ 
phetic vocation. Prophecy is not improvised, nor are prophets self- 
appointed; they are made by God and given by him to his People. 
And before sending them, God himself tests them in the crucible. In 
an article on “Preparation for Mission”, Fr C. M. Cherian shows that 
this law applies to all prophets of both Testaments. He reminds us 
that the worth of our mission lies in its God-rootedness, for which 
there is neither substitute nor self-devised entry. 

It seems no exaggeration to say that almost twenty years after 
the Constitution Lumen Gentium of Vatican II the ecclcsiology of the 
People of God has still not penetrated deeply in our mentalities. Ours 
remains very much a clerical Church. Admittedly, the Council itself 
did not draw all the conclusions implied in the reversal of perspective 
from a hierarchical model of the Church to a horizontal one; and this, 
perhaps, is one reason for our failure to operate the desired turn-about 
in our attitudes and policies. Yet, as Fr George Keerankeri shows, 
in the New Testament the Church is a People’s Church, a Church from 
below and at the grass-roots, where all share in the mission entrusted 
by Jesus to the community of believers. Hence the need to rediscover 
the fundamental role of the ‘laity’ and to redefine the ordained ministry 
in relation to it. 

The United Nations declared 1981 the Year of the Disabled. The 
celebration was geared to arouse the conscience of the human family 
to the plight of millions among its members who, less favoured by 
nature, often meet with indifference, if not contempt. Will the end 
of the celebration mean that we return to our lack of concern ? Or 
will it, on the contrary, mark the beginning of true solidarity with the 
disabled and result in action programmes in their favour ? Fr A. Paul 
Dominic makes a strong plea that it be so. He shows us that true 
humanity is often found where we would least expect it and that we 
stand more in need of learning from the disabled than of teaching 
them, of receiving than of giving. For the Kingdom belongs to the 
anawim and surely the disabled are among the poor of Yahweh. 





Preparation for Mission 

C. M. Chbrian, S.J. 

J ESUS Christ spent a’•disproportionately long period of his life 
preparing for his public ministry during which he was to accom¬ 
plish the work given him by his Father. The ministry itself was 
of unexpectedly short duration. The beginning of his work simply 
consisted in his joining himself to the movement that had been 
started by his cousin, John the Baptist. As the letter to the Hebrews 
says, he did not make himself the high priest of the human community 
(5:5). Rather, he wished to be numbered among the sinners (9ee 
Is 53:12), and asked to be baptised by John. This self-abasement 
was the occasion of his partial manifestation by the Father: “This is 
my beloved Son with whom I am well pleased” (Mt 3:17). According 
to the Synoptic Gospels, this was followed by his being led by the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted by the devil. He fasted forty 
days and forty nights, and resisted every temptation relating to the 
wOTk that awaited him. After this remote and immediate preparation 
finally he returned to Galilee in the power of the Spirit to begin his 
ministry which was to end in apparent failure. Surely God's thoughts 
are not our thoughts. 

' In this article I propose to examine how, according to the Bible, 
some of its key figures prepared themselves for their mission. It is 
to be borne in mind that the Bible is the inspired theological and 
pastoral interpretation of certain significant events rather than a 
photographic record of them, a record of revelation in history rather 
than of history itself. Factual reliability is subordinated to the sacred 
writers’ predominant purpose of religious communication. 

1. Exodus Teaching on Preparation for Mission 

The first chapters of the Exodus narrative are characterised by 
an extraordinary emphasis on the importance of full personal prepa¬ 
ration as a condition for success in mission. Providence sees to it that 
the future hfcro of the liberation story is brought up at the Egyptian 
court, and is “instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians” (Acts 
#;22). But.Moses must learn not to depend on his own wisdom. 
So the next stage consists in Moses having a deep experience of his own 
inadequacy and insufficiency. 
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Trusting ia his own good heart and having confidence in his own 
powers and resources, Moses goes out to his oppressed people, offering 
himself to them as a dedicated leader, determined to do for them whatever 
he could, hoping to rouse them to an awareness of their pitiful situation 
and of the need to react against it. It was question of a selfless person 
espousing an undoubtedly noble cause. 

But he was badly let down by his own peopl e who were divided 
among themselves. They failed to understand that God was giving 
them hope of deliverance through Moses (Acts 7: 25). Out of love 
of his own people he had accepted the risk of the Pharaoh’s displeasure, 
but had achieved nothing. He had failed totally, and the only course 
open to him was to flee into the wilderness. 

The famous film, Cecil De Mille’s The Ten Commandments, contains 
an unforgettable scene where Moses the exile, trekking through the 
desert sands, falls flat on his face through sheer exhaustion, and is 
seen to merge with the dust. One cannot imagine a more forceful 
picture of the severe limitations of human power and achievement. 
What had happened to Moses’ dreams of bringing deliverance to his 
own oppressed people ? Here was the would-be leader realizing how 
thoroughly helpless he was, how this could be the end except for the 
mercy of God. 

The story emphasises the nobility of Moses’s character. He had 
firmly resisted the temptation to identify himself with the Egyptian 
court and all the glory and self-advancement it held out to him (see 
Heb 11:25f). But now, having failed in his plans, he had to bow to 
the inevitable. His own goodness and courage gained for him admit¬ 
tance into a wandering desert tribe akin to his own. He threw in his 
lot with them. This sealed his severance from his own people. The 
narrative emphasises the point that Moses’ hopes of being of service 
to his own people had been laid to rest: “So it came about that Moses 
agreed to live with the man (the Midianite chief), and he gave Moses 
his daughter Zipporah in marriage. She bore him a son..Ob¬ 
viously Moses continued to love his own people. He shared the pain 
of their tragedy. His heart was open to them. At the same time he 
was perfectly helpless. He could only resign himself to this helplessness. 

2. Divine Initiative Presupposed in Mission 

In the scheme of the Exodus story, which is more a parable of 
human life and fortunes universally applicable than a chronicle of facts, 
there is the clear idea that, in the situation where Moses found himself 
at this stage, he was not in a position to initiate any movement of libe- 
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ration among his oppressed people in Egypt. The real reason, contained 
in the basic vision of the Book of Exodus, is that the work of bringing 
liberation to an oppressed people far exceeds the powers and possibi¬ 
lities of any human leader, however gifted. “Deliverance belongs to 
the Lord alone” (Ps 3:8). God is the God of universal compassion 
and liberation, and surely he is at work among every oppressed people 
with the purpose of freeing and saving them: “Yahweh who does what 
is right is always on the side of the oppressed” (Ps 103:6). But he 
never does his work of liberation without associating those people with 
himself who are willing to cooperate with him. The obvious reason 
therefore why liberation has not yet been effected in so many human 
situations of oppression is that God has not yet found the co-workers 
he is looking for. 

Accordingly a main point of the Exodus story is concerned with 
how God sets about enlisting Moses’ full cooperation with himself. 
Thus we have the fascinating narrative about Moses’ encounter with 
God. Such an encounter is essentially a matter of a person’s open¬ 
ness to God. All that had happened to Moses in the past had helped 
him to become open to the God who alone is Saviour. 

Barth's crammed with heaven. 

And every common bush afire with God: 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes, 

The others sit round it, and pluck blackberries. 

(Elizabeth Browning, Aurora Leigh ) 

The question is whether one is prepared to listen to the call of the 
God of liberation. No one is already prepared so that the work of 
disposing a person for this meeting and cooperation also belongs to 
God. “Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look at God.” God’s 
plan of liberation is not obvious to anyone. So the narrative empha¬ 
sises the point that Moses did not respond promptly to God’s call at first. 
In the light of his own past failure, it was not at all clear to him how 
the people’s deliverance could be brought about, even if God was 
sending him to accomplish the task. What difference did it really make ? 

What Moses wanted to understand was precisely the difference, 
the plus-element, that God’s entry into the situation was supposed to 
create. This would be the real point of his demand that God should 
reveal his name to him. In Hebrew thought a person’s name is not 
regarded as a label, but as the outward expression of one’s inner 
reality. Consequently Moses’ request for the revelation of the divine 
name was his humble confession that so far the idea of a God-given 
mission did not make sense to him at all, and he quietly put on God 
the onus of making the matter clear to him. On this condition alone 
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could he possibly think of undertaking the proposed mission. Which 
means that a divine mission makes sense to an envoy or emissary only 
to the extent that God makes sense to him. The meaning of being 
sent is only understood through a grasp of the significance of the Sender. 

God’s initiative creates human initiative in the form of a serious 
search after the truth of God, with the implication that a divine mission 
could neither be conceived nor executed on any other basis. Accor¬ 
dingly God reveals himself as the One whose name is I-AM or HE-IS, 
the one who was, is and will be, who never ceases to be, who therefore 
can be depended upon absolutely, who never disappoints those who 
trust in him, who will see to it that Moses succeeds in the mission on 
which he is being sent. Hence the essential consciousness or self¬ 
understanding of the missioner is that one has been sent by the God 
who has promised that he will be effectively with the one sent. An 
important consequence is that in the case of such a mission failure is 
ruled out. 

All this can be studied in the Exodus narrative. God’s self¬ 
revelation to Moses in the desert of his own helplessness is clearly 
pictured as the sure foundation of his mission in Egypt. It is only 
after the receiving of this revelation that he agrees to return to Egypt. 
His plan in his mission is to have no plan except to depend on God 
from moment to moment. He is in continual communion with the 
God who has sent him. It is clear to him that he must do his work 
not in his own name, not in his own wisdom or power, but in the 
power and wisdom of God. The mission proceeds in function of a 
close personal intimacy with God on Moses’ part. This is the point 
of the constantly repeated phrase: “And the Lord said to Moses” 
(7:1, etc.). Such intimacy could be thought of as the heart of the 
mission. It expresses the truth that a missioner is necessarily an agent, 
someone who does not function in one’s own right, but only through 
an active contact with God. 

The narrative stresses the fact that the mission of liberation clearly 
exceeded the powers and resources of Moses. In the course of his 
mission he repeatedly finds himself in hopelessly critical situations 
with no discernible way of escape. His invariable strategem in face 
of these obstacles is to have prompt recourse to God. The result is 
that God reveals himself afresh as the God who acts not only through 
people but also through events (in this case, the plagues), guiding the 
course of history so as to achieve his own purposes of love and deli¬ 
verance. 

Thus what Moses had been told by God in the desert about the 
success of his mission (Exod 3:12) came true. The deliverance which 
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he had at first attempted unsuccessfully was finally achieved when he 
cooperated whole-heartedly with the God who is on the side of the 
oppressed, who alone can grant liberation. But Moses’ mission was 
far from being fully achieved even by the end of his life. He under* 
stood that God’s will for his people extended far beyond their 
extrication from the yoke of Egyptian slavery (see Exod 19: 3f)- 

3. Horn Cod Prepared the Prophett for their Mittitm 

In the sixth chapter of his book Isaiah of Jerusalem tells us about 
his vocation and initiation to his prophetical mission. Moses had 
encountered God in the desert. Isaiah encounters him in the temple 
on the occasion of an imposing religious ceremony. What deep 
experiences of life led up to this vision we are not told. In and 
through the colourful celebration Isaiah became keenly aware of the 
presence of the thrice-holy God, the God whose infinite love and 
power are being unceasingly manifested by the whole of creation. He 
suddenly realized how little this glorious God was recognised and obeyed 
in his own community in spite of their priding themselves on being 
God’s people. He himself had been guilty of the same spiritual blind¬ 
ness and deafness and dumbness, of leading a life where the enthusiastic 
praise of the living God did not receive the central place it deserved. 

This overwhelming realization of his own unworthiness and of 
the sinfulness of his own people, of the immense distance between the 
all-perfect God and an unholy people, had the nature of a heartfelt 
confession and petition for mercy. Isaiah realized at the same time 
how quick the holy God is to bend down to the person with a crushed 
and broken heart, to accept him as he is, to cleanse and strengthen and 
encourage him, and to turn him into a new person, who would now 
ally himself not with the powers of darkness, but with the powers of 
light in view of achieving the goal of liberation for himself and for 
others. 

This was a personal experience of the wonder of God's forgiving 
love, the love that agonises over the rebellion of his own children. 
This transforming experience was to be the foundation of Isaiah’s 
subsequent prophetical ministry. It is because his own sins had been 
blotted out by the loving touch of God that he could speak convincingly 
to his people about the tragedy of their sin and its terrible consequences 
for their personal and social life. It is because he had the experience 
of being fully reconciled with God that he could bring to his people those 
exquisite oracles of hope, encouragement and consolation, in which, 
beyond the impending doom, he saw his own people coming home 
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to the acceptance and peace of a loving Father, the God who would 
send his Anointed One to overcome all evil and to establish among his 
people the reign of love and righteousness. > 

There are significant differences between Isaiah’s experience of 
God’s call and Jeremiah’s experience of the same. Isaiah’s encounter 
with God was in the nature of a decisive turning-point in his life. It 
has clear analogies with Paul’s experience (see below). It brought 
him such a consciousness of new strength and such exhilaration that 
he was emboldened to say to God: “Here am I: send me.” All he 
now needed was some clarification about how he could face those 
obstacles to the success of his ministry which he could anticipate. 
Thereafter apparently he could take all that came in his stride. 

Unlike Isaiah Jeremiah was not conscious of any gulf of sin 
separating him from the God of his fathers. God had chosen him 
from all eternity, formed him in his mother’s womb, sanctified him 
and set him apart for his future ministry. In spite of all this Jeremiah 
did not think that he was equal to the tremendous task of being “a 
prophet to the nations” which God wanted to entrust to him. The task 
was nothing less than to pluck up and to break down, to destroy and 
to overthrow what God had already built and planted (because the 
foundations had been undermined by human wickedness), and then to 
build and to plant again on firmer foundations. This meant entering 
deeply into God’s own work as Saviour and Judge, and into his own 
suffering over his erring children. Who could be equal to such an 
assignment ? Still it is to this same cooperation and involvement 
with God and his work that all believers are constantly invited. The 
whole Book of Jeremiah highlights the extreme hardness of the 
prophetical task. 

Jeremiah was warm-hearted, peaceable, deeply attached to his 
own people, extremely sensitive to all their experiences and reactions, 
at the same time timid and liable to discouragement. No wonder he 
was more than a little apprehensive of what the prophetical task would 
bring him. His worst fears were to come true. He had the experience 
of a divine constraint of love which was acceptable and unacceptable 
at the same time. The prophet must realize that there was no problem, 
however bard, which he could not face in the strength of God. He 
was weak and inadequate in himself, but God, who was sending him 
on his mission, would make him “a fortified city, an iron pillar, and 
bronze walls”, so that he would be able to face the combined opposi¬ 
tion of the kings of Judah, its princes, its priests and common people, 
and prevail against them. Thus Jeremiah’s preparation for his mission 
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consisted in his surrendering himself unreservedly and unconditionally 
to the word of love and power that God addressed to him in his life 
and in his call. 

4. Personal Preparation and Mis ton in Hosea 

Nothing could be more curious and unexpected than the way in 
which God prepared Hosea for his prophetical ministry in the northern 
kingdom of Israel, as this country was heading towards its fall in the 
second half of the 8th century B.c. The people were passing through 
a period of anarchy and all-round moral corruption. God’s call to 
Hosea began to make itself felt as he was facing a personal problem. 
He had been attracted to a girl whom he would have liked to marry. 
But he had good reasons to wonder whether she would make a reliable 
life-partner. She seemed to have her full share in the frivolity and 
foibles of the society and the times where she had been brought up. 

As he was pondering this problem God favoured him with an 
insight. Should he really hesitate to accept someone whom he loved 
but who might prove to be less than faithful ? Had God yielded to 
such hesitation, he would not have entered into his Covenant with Israel ! 
In fact God had betrothed all mankind to himself as his beloved bride, 
offering himself to them as their loving husband, and still they had 
proved themselves increasingly rebellious and unfaithful. God could 
say to his bride-people: “The more I called them, the farther they went 
from me” (Hos 11:2). If God loved and accepted a people who were 
far from being perfect, should not Hosea learn from this example ? 
If God did not demand fidelity as a condition for bis love, if he loved 
even the unfaithful and through love created fidelity where there was 
none, should not Hosea revise his own idea of loving ? A rare insight 
indeed 1 

Having been so taught and enlightened by God, Hosea married 
Gomer. The text does suggest that serious trouble began to develop 
in their domestic life after a first child had been bom to them. The 
second child that was bom to Gomer was given the symbolic name, 
“Not-loved”, and the third child received the symbolic name, “Not- 
my-people” (in Hebrew ‘Lo-ruhama’ and ‘Lo-ammi’ respectively). 
Hosea was sure that his wife had not been faithful to him. This sad 
discovery was confirmed when she left the home after the birth of her 
third child, and became a common harlot. 

But God was with Hosea as he faced these cruel trials. The result 
was that he shared in God’s own redemptive love, and discovered that 
he could do the humanly impossible. He continued to love his erring 
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wife.God inspired him. to seek her out when finally misfortune had 
overtaken her. He bought her back from* her self-chosen slavery which 
had ruined her, and appointed for her a time of reformation* so that 
eventually their marriage relationship could be restored on a new firm 
basis. 

This interpretation of Hosea’s experiences seems to offer us the 
best explanation of the content of Hosea’s message. His experiences 
had been most tragic and cruel. The world had nothing but pity for 
him. But the deep pain of his broken heart was the medium of God’s 
wonderful self-revelation to him. It is in the crucible of this domestic 
tragedy that he was moulded by God into a powerful prophet of God’s 
incredible love. He had suffered so much through the infidelity of 
one person whom he loved. How unimaginably great then must be 
the suffering in the heart of God who loves all humans infinitely, but 
whose love is spurned by so many ! 

The biographical and autobiographical passages of the first 
chapters of Hosea’s book are best understood as indicating how he 
came to conceive a wonderfully strong conviction about God’s un¬ 
conditional and gratuitous love. The tragedy of God’s love is the 
central theme of Hosea’s preaching, the tragedy most poignantly ex¬ 
pressed in the Cross of Jesus Christ. It is his own cross, willingly 
carried, that lifted him to the perception of a truth so imperfectly grasped 
by so many of his contemporaries. Throughout his book he pleads 
with his people, describing God’s Covenant love in glowing words, 
appealing to them to realize the senselessness of their perpetual back¬ 
sliding and wandering from God, so that they can come back to their 
only true Husband, the God who loves the unlovely, and is perfectly 
faithful even when we are most unfaithful. He had to pay the price 
of intense personal suffering before he could become the effective agent 
of such an exalted proclamation. Hosea is just another illustration 
of the deep truth that God’s ways are not our ways. 

5. The Formation of a Wisdom Writer 

Now we proceed to examine how God prepared a wise man, Jesus 
ben Sirach, so that he could fulfill his mission in regard to his own 
generation and all future generations. The main source of our infor¬ 
mation is the autobiographical passage in the last chapter of his book. 
Here we see that in his early life Sirach was engaged in a serious intense 
search after God’s gift of wisdom. Even while he was still young, 
before he went on his travels, he sought wisdom openly in his prayer. 
He would lay claim to this gift of God as he prayed in the temple. 
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He was determined that his whole life should be a relentless pursuit 
of wisdom. Here are some of the expressions the author accumulates 
in order'to bring out the seriousness of his search. His heart delighted 
in wisdom; his soul grappled with wisdom; he directed his soul to 
wisdom; he spread out his hands to the heavens, and lamented his 
ignorance of wisdom; his heart was continually stirred to seek wisdom; 
he inclined his ear to the voice of wisdom. The prologue to the book 
tells us that this search found expression in his devoting himself very 
specially to the reading and study of the sacred scriptures. He 
studied them in such a way that he acquired considerable proficiency 
in them. 

He was convinced that he could find wisdom only through puri¬ 
fication. He made sure that his feet entered upon the straight path. He 
wanted that his whole life should be a faithful following of the steps of 
wisdom. He was zealous for the good, being convinced that he could 
not find wisdom unless he lived according to its dictates. He was 
strict in his whole conduct. He put his neck under the yoke, and that 
was how he made progress and found for himself much instruction 
and gained possession of wisdom. He did his work before the appointed 
time, and God gave him his reward. Now he gloried in the God who 
gives wisdom. 

An important factor in God’s education of him was the bitter 
sufferings he went through. He uses conventional biblical terminology 
to describe the afflictions that he endured — the snare of a slanderous 
tongue, lips that utter lies, the gnashings of teeth about to devour him, 
the hand of those who sought his life, choking fire on every side. He 
looked for the help of men, and there was none. His only resource 
was to send up his supplication to the One who does deliver those who 
wait for him. He invariably experienced God’s protecting hand in 
the midst of these threats and dangers, and thus learned to bless and 
praise the God of the poor and the oppressed. 

When he had prepared himself in this way, God inspired him 
to write, and thus to make a further addition to the sacred scriptures 
of his people, so that he might help others to grow in wisdom and 
to conform their life to it. A passage in chapter 24 shows how the 
author was clearly conscious that his God-given mission was to be 
a source of divine instruction for his people (24:30f). At first he 
thought of himself as a small water-channel going forth from the 
river of the scriptures. He only thought of benefiting his own small 
circle. But gradually he understood that his little rivulet was to join 
the great river of the scriptures, that his little stream was to merge 
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in the sea of scriptural wisdom. God wanted him to send forth his 
teachings so that they shine like the dawn and become known afar 
off, bestowing light on generations to come. 

6. The Apostles Formed in the School of Jesus 

The Gospels show us how Jesus trained his own apostles for their 
future mission. Certain small phrases occurring in Mark’s account 
of the choice of the twelve are revealing: “Jesus called to him those 
whom he desired. And they came to him. And he appointed twelve 
to be with him and to be sent out to preach, and have authority to 
cast out demons” (3:13f). The decisive element in the training of 
the disciples consisted in their personal relationship with the Master. 
Later in the narrative Mark again underlines the special significance 
of this togetherness: “The apostles returned to Jesus, and told him 
all that they had done and taught. And he said to them: Come 
away by yourselves to a lonely place, and rest a while” (6:30f). 

All centred round how they related to Jesus’ person. He was 
disappointed when they did not understand his own words and actions 
as signs pointing to the mysterious significance of his own person. 
Quite often he rebuked them for their hardened hearts, for not 
perceiving and understanding, for not seeing with their eyes and 
hearing with their ears (Mk 8: 14f). He did not hesitate to describe 
his contemporaries including his disciples as a “faithless generation” 
(Mk 9:19). A main element in their lack of faith was their slowness 
to understand the mystery of the cross, and their scramble for the 
highest and most privileged positions. 

It is a remarkable fact that, in spite of the disciples having been 
with the Master for so long, they had not succeeded in penetrating the 
mystery of his person by the time of his Passion. Their abandoning 
him and losing courage at this crucial stage was a clear demonstration 
of their imperfect grasp of his mystery. Though he had been revealing 
himself to them as the suffering servant of the Lord, and had prepared 
them to face the ordeal of his Cross, they failed to understand. The 
cross remained as great a scandal and stumbling-block as ever. 

This shows that the mysterious significance of Jesus’ death could 
only be revealed to them through their experience of his resurrection. 
They had to understand that the Master who died a tragic death was 
not dead, that he was and is the living one, their God and Lord. 
What the specific elements of their final enlightenment were, is perhaps 
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best understood through the concluding passages of Luke’s Gospel. 
The process of enlightenment and renewal which the disciples underwent 
during the days following the resurrection of Jesus consisted essentially 
in their coming to a personal grasp of the ultimate significance of 
Jesus’ death and resurrection. They understood the inevitability of 
Jesus’ death. 

If Jesus identified himself with the poor and the oppressed, the 
downtrodden and the underprivileged, if he accepted them as his own, 
if he revealed to them the Father’s unconditional love which raised 
all human beings to the status of beloved children, if he taught them 
the way of true religion and the emptiness of the external cult that 
was being encouraged by the official religious leaders of the time, 
if he initiated this process of liberation in favour of the poor who 
were open to God and neighbour, then it was inevitable that he should 
be put to death by those false leaders. Jesus’ mission was to accept 
this death, and thus to open the door to liberation once for all, so 
that all who wished could enter. Thus the death of Jesus was the 
most powerful lesson in human history on the ultimate meaning of 
human existence in our fallen world. 

The disciples understood that death could have no power over 
the Master who thus chose to die for the liberation of all mankind. 
They experienced his lordship and the power of his Spirit in their 
own life. Jesus who died and was raised had become the source of 
eternal salvation for all those who committed themselves to him. 
The disciples themselves had received the grace of the forgiveness of 
all their sins through the power contained in this self-manifestation 
of Jesus. They realized the love of the Father, manifested in Jesus, 
accepting them as they were and transforming them into new persons. 
They were now possessed of a sense of the wonder and richness of 
human existence with its promise of ultimate victory over sin, suffering 
and death, which motivated them to give themselves unreservedly to 
Jesus for his work of enriching life for all human beings. 

In the terminology of Luke the disciples had become witnesses 
of. the death and resurrection of Jesus, and of the repentance and 
forgiveness of sins which God granted to people through Jesus. 
The mission of the disciples would consist in their proclaiming these 
truths which they had experienced in their own life. What stress is 
put on the importance of the preparation of the disciples for their 
mission can be seen from the fact that Luke represents Jesus as 
asking them not to begin their work of proclamation straightaway. 
They must stay in the city and wait until they received the gift of 
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the Holy Spirit, so that they were clothed with power from on high. 
This would mean that they finally received such a depth of conviction 
and such an intensity of self-commitment that they could not be 
shaken out of it by hostile powers of any kind. 

7. Adequate Preparation as Conversion-Experience 

The last instance we look at is that of Paul. He received the 
mission of his life as the direct sequel to his encounter with the risen 
Jesus on the road to Damascus. Through this conversion-experience 
Paul understood that the righteousness he believed in and practised 
as a Jew had been basically false. It was a human righteousness 
devoid of value in the sight of God (Phil 3:9). It only amounted 
to a false trust in the externals of religion divorced from its essence. 
Till then Paul had been resisting the grace of God (Acts 26:14), and 
refusing to understand the mystery of Jesus, of his suffering, death 
and resurrection. He had been misled by the wisdom of the world 
Now he recognized Jesus as his Saviour, the liberator whom his own 
people and the whole world had been awaiting, and he surrendered 
himself completely to Jesus. Thereupon he understood himself once for 
all as Jesus* servant, and placed himself at Jesus’ disposal. This was 
the irreplaceable foundation of the mission which he then received 
from Jesus. 

It was through this foundation-event of Jesus’ self-manifestation 
to him that Paul was appointed once for all to serve and to bear 
witness before the peoples of the world to the salvation brought by 
Jesus. His mission was to become an apostle of Jesus for the work 
of opening the eyes of people, enabling them to pass from darkness 
to light, from the power of Satan to God, so that they could 
experience the grace of reconciliation with God in Christ and of 
entry into the family of the saints (Acts 26: 16f). Everything in 
Paul’s mission must be understood through the strength and luminosity 
of his conversion-experience. 

He was conscious of being a faithful messenger of Christ who 
could neither tamper with God’s word nor compromise with his work. 
This was the basis of his apostolic boldness and confidence. He 
quietly claimed to be a man of sincerity, commissioned by God, 
who spoke in Christ in the sight of God (2 Cor 2:17). God had 
qualified him in the Spirit of Christ to be a minister of the new 
Covenant capable of communicating new life. Nothing could dis¬ 
courage him. He knew he was not preaching himself, but Jesus 
Christ tfie Lord, 
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To use his own.words, by the open statement of the truth he 
commended himself to everyone’s conscience in the sight of God. 
He was convinced that, through the sufferings of his ministry, through 
the apostles carrying in their own lives the death of Jesus, the life of 
Jesus was being manifested before the world (2 Cor 4). God was 
making his appeal to the world through the apostles who were 
ambassadors for Christ proclaiming the message of universal recon¬ 
ciliation (2 Cor 5). The weapons of spiritual warfare wielded by the 
apostles had the divine power to destroy strongholds, to destroy 
arguments and every proud obstacle to the knowledge of God, to 
take every thought captive to Christ (ibid., 10:3f). This was the 
experience of the all-sufficiency of the grace of Christ, which made 
Paul say that he could do all things in him who strengthened him. 
In whatever state he was, in any and all circumstances, he had 
learned the secret of being perfectly content, and of rising to the 
demands of the occasion (Phil 4: Ilf). 

Conclusion 

Such an experience is inconceivable without the foundational 
experience which preceded it, which was the divinely granted preparation 
for it. The liberation of human beings who become subjected to 
various forms of slavery in the course of their historical struggles 
is the work that properly belongs to God. All true liberation is 
only in him and through him, in the Son through the Spirit. 
All humans are invited to cooperate with God in this work to 
achieve their own liberation and to contribute to that of others. 
In every age God calls chosen individuals to associate them specially 
with himself in his own work of compassion and liberation. They are 
invited to devote themselves exclusively to this work. A social worker 
or reformer who operates independently of God understood as the 
universal Principle of Truth and Love, is a misnomer. A would-bc 
liberator must be an instrumentum conjmctum Deo, an agent joined 
to God. 

What is decisive is the personal relationship with God by which 
a person becomes an effective agent, not the particular work outwardly 
accomplished which must depend on God’s will for each one. Jesus, 
the incarnate Son of God, did no work that could appear important 
in the eyes of the world, which saw him as an idealist, an inspired 
teacher, one of the prophets, a gifted leader, a charming personality, 
a sadly disillusioned reformer, a dreamer of unrealizable dreams. 
But those who know his truth recognize him as the light that 
enlightens every human being, the power-centre of our world, the 
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hope of the afflicted in every age, the bringer of good news for all, 
the resurrection from the dead, the Son of God in power. 

Those whom the Saviour associates with himself share in these 
characteristics of his. Mary his mother contributed more to the 
redemption of the world than any other human person, but outwardly 
she had a life of the humblest service and complete self-effacement. 
Abraham was chosen to be the father of all believers through whom 
God would bless all the families of the world. Still the only 
achievement he could boast of was that of living as a stranger and 
exile on the earth (Heb 11:13). The vocation of the people who 
were descended from Abraham, whom God chose for a mediatory 
role in the history of salvation, was to become a holy people conformed 
to God. We do not find that they were given any outward mission 
in regard to other peoples except that of living as God’s people. 

Wc can apply all this to ourselves. As Christians we fulfil our 
mission when wc become in ourselves what we are supposed to be, 
a people conformed to Christ. This is the condition on which alone 
we can discover the work that God would have us do, and be 
in a position to do it. This applies both to individuals and to the 
whole group. The biggest obstacle to the Church’s task of evangelisa¬ 
tion is that the Christian communities have not evangelised themselves, 
that they are very far from achieving the goal of Christlikeness 
set before them. Being is primary and decisive; doing is conditioned 
by it. We all arc exposed to the temptation of concentrating on 
doing things (the age-old illness of activism as escape from interior 
authenticity) which is easier, while we fail to pay enough attention 
to the problem of becoming what we arc supposed to be, God’s own 
chosen holy people who are able to reach out to others precisely 
because we share his universal love and saving power. 



The Role of the Laity in the 
New Testament 

George Keerankeri, S.J. 

T HE term ‘laity’ is derived from the Greek word laikds, meaning 
‘common’ or ‘belonging to the people’. It is strikingly absent 
from the New Testament; 1 in later Christian writings, on the 
contrary, it came to be used to distinguish the ‘laity’ from the 
‘clergy’. The structural opposition it evokes between them is in fact 
unknown to the New Testament and is the outcome of a later social 
evolution of Church organisation. The term laikis first appears 
in the early Church Fathers. Thus ho laikds dnthropds (= the lay 
man) is found in the First Letter of Clement of Rome (1 Cl. 40, 5). a 
In Patristic writings after him laikds will frequently imply the idea 
of a polarity and distinction from the clergy. Since the term is 
unknown to the New Testament it may seem futile to look in it 
for a theology of the ‘laity’. Yet, on the other hand, the New 
Testament concept of the “people of God’’ as a community of 
believers provides the scriptural basis for a theology of the laity 
divested of all structural polarity with the clergy. 

The Idea of the "People of God" 

One must hence start one’s discussion on the ‘laity’ from the 
New Testament idea of the community of believers as the “People 
of God”. But this idea of the “People of God” is directly taken 
over from the Old Testament which regularly characterises Israel as 
“God’s People”. To understand its true meaning, therefore, one must 
first see what it meant in the Old Testament scriptures. 

In the earlier usage in the Hebrew Old Testament one finds 
two terms, hm and gotm, employed to speak of the people. These 
terms, at this stage, were sometimes used interchangeably. They 
designate; human groups of a certain size, based on community of 
blood and a stable sociological structure. Thus, both words were 
used to designate any human groupings, and so could refer both to 

1. Bauer, W„ Arndt, W. and Gingrich, M., A Greek-English Lexicon of the 
New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, Chicago, U.P., 1957, p. 463. 
2. Ibid., p. 463. 
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Israel and other nations. But gradually, the terms took on a more 
specialised meaning: im (in the singular) became the preferential 
designation of Israel, while goim (in the plural) referred to the foreign 
nations. Still, this usage admitted of exceptions occasionally.* 

In the Greek Old Testament, the term lads translates hm as 
designating Israel, while ithnd (in the plural) renders goim to speak 
of the pagan nations. 4 

This linguistic usage with its distinction between Israel and other 
peoples is the expression of a theological self-understanding of Israel 
as a people. It expresses the fact that Israel is different, indeed 
unique, among the nations because of its origin in God’s initiative 
of salvation and because of its function in God’s plan of salvation 
for all men. The uniqueness of Israel comes from the fact that, 
out of his gratuitous love and sheer initiative, God has chosen it 
from among the nations, intervening in their history, liberating them 
and entering into a covenant with them which constituted them as a 
people (Ex 19, 4-7; Dt 7, 6-12; 32, 8). Israel’s claim to be the 
“People of God" is, thus, firmly based on a divine act of election 
(Dt 4, 37; 7, 6) through liberation and covenant, both of which are 
expressions of God’s unmerited love (Dt 7, 7). This divine initiative 
has separated Israel from the nations solely for God (Lev 20, 26) 
and made them God’s “Holy People”. They are to live lives of 
holiness and to imitate the holiness of God himself (Lev 19, 2; 
11, 44; 20, 7; Num 15, 40; Dt 28, 9) by their faithfulness to Yahweh. 
They must keep his covenant out of grateful love for his unmerited 
love and initiative (Dt 7, 9). 

The People of God” in the New Testament 

The Old Testament designation of Israel as the “People of God” 
is naturally found in the New Testament too, both in the Gospels 
and elsewhere. Often in these references to Israel in the New Testa¬ 
ment the theological basis of that claim is also acknowledged, at least 
implicitly. (Mt. 1, 21; Lk 1, 68, 77; 7, 16; Rom 11, 1; 15, 10; 
Heb 10, 30; 11, 25; Act 7, 34, etc.). 

Yet, in the New Testament a new people emerges which replaces 
the old and takes over the functions and titles of Israel as God’s 
people. This radical change occurs as a result of a new saving 
initiative of God. God’s definitive saving intervention in human 
history, in and through his Son Jesus Christ, in and through his 

3. Kittel, G. (ed.), TDNT, Vol. IV, Stuttgart, 1973, pp. 32-34. 

4. Ibid., pp. 32-34. 
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redeeming death-resurrection (Rom 3, 24; 8, 23; 1 Cor 1, 30) which 
has reconciled humanity (Rom 5, 10; 2 Cor 5, 18; Eph 2, 14-16; 
Col 1, 21) with God and expiated its sins (Rom 3, 25; 5, 9; 1 Th 
1, 10), brings God’s new people into existence. Jesus’ paschal mystery, 
his suffering and death, are seen as marking the establishment of the 
new and eternal covenant (Mk 14, 24; Lk 22, 19; Jn 10, 11, 15) 
of which the Old Testament spoke (Jer 31, 31-34; Ex 24, 8). A 
new people emerges, constituted by this new covenant and God’s 
saving intervention in history through it. 

But this new people is constituted differently from the old Israel. 
The basis for belonging to it is no longer ethnic or historical identity 
as was the case with Israel. The new “People of God” is formed 
by God’s creative act of redemption in and through Jesus, and the 
normative condition for belonging to this people is faith in Christ 
Jesus. Thus, in contrast to the old, this people is gathered out of 
all peoples and races, Jews and Gentiles, on the basis of faith. 
No one is in a privileged position here, nor is anyone excluded. 5 
Hence the distinction between hm and ithrie (= Israel and the nations) 
is completely overcome in so far as the new people is made up of 
both Jews and Gentiles; they merge into one community on the 
basis of the faith that unites them, which transcends all frontiers of 
national, ethnic, social and sexual distinctions and groupings. As 
Paul puts it: You are all the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus.... There is neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male 
nor female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus (Gal 3, 26ff; 1 Cor 
12, 13; Col 3, 11). They all form the one faithful people of God 
in whom the word of Scripture is fulfilled: “You shall be my people 
and I will be your God” (2 Cor 6, 16). 

The New People of God vis-a-vis the Old 

The new “People of God” takes the place of the old and the 
titles and claims of the old are transferred to the new. The reason 
for this development is the conviction that, since Christ is the 
fulfilment of the law and the prophets, the Community that is 
founded on him is the “true people of God” par excellence. Thus, 
inevitably, the new people of God is called the “true Israel of God” 
(Gal 6, 16; 1 Cor 10, 18; Rom 9, 6), as opposed to the Old Israel 
which by its rejection of the Messiah has forfeited its right to be 
God’s People. It is also called the “true seed of Abraham” (Gal 3, 
29; Rom 9, 7) which imitates Abraham’s faith; it is the “true 
circumcision” (Phil 3, 3), based on the obedience of faith. It is the 

5. Krmtt, G. (ed.), TDNT, Vol. IV, pp. 54-56. 
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“new temple” (1 Cor 3, 16), the true kekil Yahweh (= the congre¬ 
gation of Yahweh), an assembly of worship or icclSda. It is the 
“true People of God”, within which God dwells and which, by 
reason of its sanctification by Christ’s redemptive act, has access to 
God. As can be seen, when these titles of the old Israel are 
transferred to the new people, they take on a new depth of meaning 
in the new context. While being rooted in the Old Testament, they 
embody a surpassing richness and novelty because of the foundation 
on which God’s new people is built. 

The Role of “the People of God " 

Among the New Testament passages which speak of the role of 
the People of God none is, perhaps, more significant than that which 
characterises it as ‘a royal priesthood’. As the first Letter of Peter 
puts it: “But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, God’s own people that you may declare the wonderful deeds 
of him who called you out of darkness into his marvellous light” 
(1 Pet 2, 9). The Christian community, the new People of God, is 
thus a ‘holy Priesthood’ called to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to 
God through Jesus Christ (1 Pet 2, 5). The passage clearly evokes 
Exodus 19, 6 which speaks of the old Israel in the same terms. 
The Book of Apocalypse too speaks of the Christian believers as a 
‘kingdom and priests to our God’ (Apoc 5, 9f). A priestly service 
of the People of God is also alluded to in Hebrews 13, 15. 

This designation of the Christian community as a priestly people 
j is of capital importance. It is based on the participation of the 

| People of God in Christ whose redeeming life and death are understood 

and interpreted in terms of sacrifice and oblation. Because he is 
the Son of God who has identified himself with man in all things 
except sin, Jesus’ self-sacrifice constitutes him as the unique high-priest; 
his self-offering becomes the unique and once-for-all sacrifice, which 
marks the end of all other priesthoods and sacrifices by rendering 
I them obsolete (Heb 7, 27; 9, 24-28; 10, 10). Thus it is by a 
sacrifice that the new and eternal covenant has been sealed (Mk 14, 
24; Rom 3, 25; Eph 1, 7) and the new People of God brought into 
being. This new people is a priestly people who share in the 
priestly role (Apoc 5, 9) of Christ, the only Mediator (1 Tim 2, 5). 
They are meant to live this priestly reality as he himself did. 
Their priestly character is totally dependent on their participation in 
him and his priesthood. Consequently, they are dependent upon him 
also in the exercise of their priestly role (Heb 13, 15). 
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Besides, the priestly function of the People of God is to be 
exercised in the style of Jesus’ own life. Each of his followers is 
to take up his cross (Mt 16, 24 and par.) and drink his cup (Mt 20, 
22; 26, 27); each must carry his message (Lk 9, 60; 10, 1-16) and 
bear witness to it even to his death (Mt 10, 17-42), as Jesus himself 
did by his own life and death. 

In concrete, the exercise of its priesthood by the People of God 
consists in the “offering of the sacrifice of praise” (Heb 13, 15) and 
in living its life as “a living sacrifice holy and acceptable to God” 
(Rom 12, 1). Their priestly service means both a proclamation and 
a living liturgy of self-sacrificing life. While the term exaggHlein 
(= to proclaim) in 1 Peter 2, 9 has the technical sense of cultic 
praise and, thus, may refer to the cultic proclamation which is made 
in the celebration of the saving action of Christ, it may also refer to 
the active proclamation of the message of salvation through a ministry 
of witness to all men, along the lines of Isaiah 61, 6 which stresses 
the proclaiming role of Israel in relation to the pagan peoples by its 
style of life.® There is, thus, question here of a proclamation by a 
people’s entire life, apart from its proclamation in a cultic context. 
But in both cases the proclamation is done by making present, in 
cult and life, the saving action of Christ. 

The priestly service in question also supposes a life of self-sacrifice, 
a life-style pleasing to God (Rom 12, 1) and a whole-hearted service 
of the neighbour (Heb 13, 16). One can, indeed, say that a Christian 
life dedicated to God and man is the realization of this priestly 
service. Thus Paul considers the faith of Christians as a “sacrifice 
and oblation” (Phil 2, 17); the thoughtful financial aid he receives 
from the Church of Philippi is characterised by him as “a fragrant 
perfume, an acceptable sacrifice agreable to God”, which is the 
spiritual worship they must offer (Rom 12, 1; Phil 3, 3; Heb 9, 
14; 12, 28). 

All this is proclamation of “the wonderful deeds of him who 
called them out of darkness into his marvellous light” (1 Pet 2, 9). 
It is proclamation in word and deed, in cult and celebration, in short, 
through their entire existence as Christians. The object of proclamation 
is none other than the saving act of Jesus’ life and death-resurrection 
which has brought about their transformation and redemption and 
has constituted them into a priestly people, changing them from 
hopeless sinful men into a people with an imperishable hope (1 Pet 
3, 15). In concrete terms, the priestly service of the People of God 
is a whole-hearted service of God (Rom 12, 1) and a dedication to 


6. Kittel, G. (ed.), TDNT, Vol. Ill, p. 251. 
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their neighbour {Heb 13, 16; Phil 4, 18), through which Christ’s own 
obedience and love which defined his priestly service are again made 
present in the life of the believing community. 

Priestly Service of the People of God and Option for the Poor 

The Epistle of James, discussing the question of true religion, 
adds a new and important dimension to the understanding of Christian 
life as worship. The term James uses for religion here is thfeskeia, 
which can mean ‘worship of cult’, or “religion as it expresses itself 
in religious service or cult”. 7 It emphasises the expression of religion 
in cult or worship. Now, James says: “Religion ( thfeskeia ) that is 
pure and undefiled before God and Father is this, to visit orphans 
and widows in their affliction and to keep oneself unstained from the 
world” (Jm 1, 27). According to James, thus, authentic worship or 
service of God is to be understood in terms of one’s dedication to the 
cause of the orphan and the widow, besides keeping oneself unsullied 
from the world. James’ sharp emphasis on the cause of the orphan 
and the widow is extremely significant. These represent the poor, 
oppressed and marginalised humanity which the term anHwim generally 
denoted in the Old Testament. Concern for them was continuously 
mentioned as a necessary sign of true righteousness and authentic 
rcpentence. Isaiah, for instance, mentions “seeking justice, correcting 
oppression, defending the fatherless and pleading for the widow” 
as the concrete signs demanded of a sinful people in their turning to 
God (Is 1, 17). Social concern for the underprivileged can, therefore, 
be termed the hallmark of biblical righteousness. 

But the Old Testament also presents these as privileged objects 
of God’s love. The Old Testament abounds in passages which 
powerfully articulate this truth. Yahweh is a God who vindicates 
the orphan, the widow and the refugee, because they are helpless and 
oppressed (Dt 10, 17f; Ps 68, 5; 146, 7-10). He is a God who has 
predilection for the anawim, which in the Bible is a cover term 
for the poor and the oppressed. 8 He does not forget the cry of the 

7. Bauer, W., Arndt, W. and GrNORtCH, W., A Greek-Etiglish Lexicon of the 
New Testament and Other Early Literature, Chicago, U.P., 1957, p. 364. 

8. The Old Testament has a rich store of vocabulary depicting the poor, 
oppressed and marginalised humanity. Besides, ini (afflicted) and dniw or dndwim 
(the poor) are found: tbyin (needy), dal (lowly), rds (destitute), dak (down-trodden), 
'sdjSl (humble), misken (poor) and so on. Of these surely dndwim is the best known 
and more frequent term. The term dnawim is a complex one and contain* several 
shades of meaning, but surely its primary emphasis is on social disability. While 
economic backwardness or destitution is also certainly involved, other forms of 
oppression or want could be implied as well. In short iniwtm denotes all those who 
are in any way oppressed or despised and are reduced to a condition of diminished 
worth in society. In later Judaism the term also acquired a religious nuance. 
Thus the phrase 'poor of Yahweh’ was used in post-exilic tunes to denote the pious, 
devout Israelites who depended on God alone for their sustenance and liberation. 
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afflicted (Ps 10, 6). He has never despised nor scorned the poverty 
of the poor, nor hidden his face from them. Instead, he heard the 
poor man when he cried (Ps 22, 24); or again he has heard the cry 
of this poor man and rescued him from all his distress” (Ps 34, 
5-6). He hears the needy and does not despise his own who are in 
bonds (Ps 69, 33). He lifts up the down-trodden (Ps 147, 6). He 
adorns the humble with victory (Ps 149, 4). He raises up the poor 
from the dust and lifts the needy from the ash heep (Ps 113, 7). 
It is an unshakable conviction of the Old Testament faith that God 
is on the side of the poor. And it is this concern of God for the 
underprevileged that is reflected in James’ understanding of authentic 
Christian worship. 

The same privileged concern is manifested by Jesus, the eschato¬ 
logical envoy of God, in his life and mission. Jesus preaches his 
Gospel by preference to the poor (Mt 11, 5; Lk 4, 18) because they 
are its privileged hearers (Mt 5, 3-11). He shows his radical concern 
for the poor and the despised in his parable of Lazarus and the 
rich man (Lk 16, 19-31). He breaks even the Sabbath, the holiest 
institution in Israel, to heal a bent woman who in her affliction is a 
strikingly pathetic symbol of depressed humanity (Lk 13, 10-17). He 
mingles freely with tax-collectors and sinners, the ritual untouchables 
of contemporary Jewish society, thereby causing scandal to the 
orthodox (Lk 5, 27-29). He touchingly commends the lowly mite a 
widow offers and prizes it far above the large sums thrown into 
the temple treasury by the rich (Mk 12, 41-44). Thus predilection 
for the poor and the oppressed is a consistent concern of 
Jesus too who, as the eschatological Messiah of God, shows forth 
in his life and ministry God’s own preferential love for the under¬ 
privileged. 

When Jesus makes this very same concern the heart of Christian 
worship he is, thus, developing and emphasising what in the Bible is 
a central and persistent motif. But, by explicitly identifying this 
social concern with the substance of Christian worship, James also 
provides a Arm foundation for understanding authentic Christian 
existence as necessarily involving a clear and unqualified commitment 
to social radicalism. It is noteworthy that in the same Letter, while 
commenting on the commandment of love of neighbour, James 
squarely identifies the ‘neighbour’ with the ‘poor man’, thereby 
equating ‘love of neighbour’ with ‘love of the poor man’ while 
opposing ‘love of the poor’ to ‘partiality to the rich* (Jm 2, 8).* 

9. Mussnbr, Franz, Jakobusbrief, Herders Kommentar zum Neueo Testament, 
Herder, Freiburg, 1964, p. 123. The context of James’ teaching in this respect is his 
exhortation condemning the partiality to the rich by which the poor are disgraced 
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He thus seems to offer us in this Letter & consistent theology of 
social commitment which he visualises as the hallmark of the priestly 
existence of the People of God. 

'Common Priesthood’ and 4 Ministerial Priesthood* ' 

The priesthood of the People of God is the primary characteristic 
of the Christian community. It is common to all Christians as 
members of the People of God, the source of which is Jesus, the 
unique high-priest, and his once-for-all sacrifice. It is the consequence 
of the saving work of Christ on each Christian because of his 
participation in him through faith and baptism; yet, at the same time, 
it characterises the Christian community as a whole. It is a collective 
trait, a quality of the People of God in toto , 10 which flows from its 
relation to Christ and is expressed in a life of obedience, witness, 
and radical concern for the poor. Individual Christians are not 
called ‘priests’ anywhere in the New Testament. The royal priesthood 
is a quality and function which each individual shares as 
part of the People of God, whatever the position he occupies in the 
community. 

This collective reality of the ‘royal priesthood’ in which all 
Christians share is to be distinguished from the ‘ministerial priesthood’. 
This latter term does not figure in the New Testament; yet it comes to be 
used in later Christian tradition to designate the structured and 
authoritative ministry of the Word of God and pastoral leadership 
among the People of God to which the New Testament bears witness. 
To be sure, the ‘royal priesthood’ is the ground and foundation of 
this ‘ministerial priesthood’ since, whatever be the role one plays 
in the People of God, one is first of all a Christian. Yet one differs 
from the other in that the ministerial priesthood designates a ministry 
of the Word of God and pastoral leadership in and for the community 
which is entrusted to individuals as an authorised function and 
specific service. 

in the communal gatherings of the Christians. This partiality not only disgraces 
the poor but also offends against God’s commandment: “You shall love your 
neighbour as yourself’’ (Lev 19, 18). If one loves one’s neighbour in the poor as 
the commandment prescribes, one does well (Jm 2, 8); if, on the contrary, one shows 
partiality to the rich one commits sin (Jm 2, 9a). These two verses stand in sharp 
contrast to each other. The term ‘neighbour’ to whom the commandment of God 
refers is identified with the ‘poor man’ and is in contrast with the rich to whom 
partiality is shown. Love of the poor and adulation of the rich exclude each other; 
this is clear from the contrast in w. 8 and 9 between kilos poieite and hamartum 
ergisete which respectively qualify the two actions. For James, thus, the command¬ 
ment of love of neighbour means love of the neighbour in the poor; adulation of 
the rich is a violation of this commandment. 

10. Elliott, J. H., The Elect and the Holy; An Exegetical Examination of 1 
Peter 2, 4-13 and the Phrase 'Basildon filerdteuma’, Supplements to Novum Testa- 
mentum, Leiden, 1966, p. 223. 
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Admittedly, we do not find in the New Testament a fully evolved 
and hierarchically structured ministerial organisation. Yet, mention is 
made of various categories of functionaries who in varying ways are 
related to the apostolic ministry. Thus we find the following groups 
of functionaries in early Christian communities: the apistoloi (mes¬ 
sengers or apostles), episkopoi (supervisors), presbilleroi (elders) and 
didkonoi (servants). There is uncertainty concerning their exact hier¬ 
archical gradation and to some extent also about their precise roles. 
Still, basically, the emergence of these groups of functionaries marks 
the development of the apostolic ministry of the Word of God and 
pastoral concern for the founding and building up of the Christian 
communities. Like the apostolic ministry itself, their role too is 
essentially to be at the service of the unique priesthood of Christ and of 
his once-for-all sacrifice which is the source of the salvation proclaimed 
and the object of all apostolic preaching. They are, thus, totally 
at the service of the priestly ministry of Christ. This total dependence 
on the unique priesthood of Christ and his unique sacrifice justifies 
the later characterisation of this ministry as a ‘priestly’ service. It is 
a ministry to the People of God, destined to represent the unique 
priestly service of Christ in history, in Word, in sign and in the 
life-style of the minister, so that the People of God can recognize 
and experience the once-for-all sacrifice of Christ. 

Also involved in this ministry is the function of pastoral leadership 
for founding, building up and caring for the Christian communities. 
(Act 20, 28f). The leadership is defined as a self-sacrificing concern 
for the sheep, patterned after the model of the chief shepherd, Jesus 
Christ (1 Pet 5, 1-4; Jn 10, 11-15). 

An important characteristic of this ministry is that it is a public 
ministerial function (1 Cor 12, 28; Eph 4, 11; Rom !, 1; Gal 1, 12), 
a service not charismatically undertaken but one which involves a 
mandate and authorisation (Lk 10, 16). This point is made clear by 
Paul’s remarks about his own ministry. He contends that his 
apostolate is based on a mandate from the Lord, but he seeks and 
receives the recognition of this mandate from the apostolic Church 
(2 Th 3, 6; 1 Cor 1, 10-17; 2 Cor 5, 20; 10, 8). 

The mandatory character of the ministry is also clear in the 
case of the emerging groups of functionaries, as far as one can 
make out from the scattered references to them in the New Testament. 
They are chosen and appointed under the authority of the Holy 
Spirit (Act 20; 28), with the aid of prophetic intervention (Act 13, 
1-13), in an atmosphere of prayer and supplication accompanied by the 
recipient’s confession of faith (1 Tim 6, 12), with an imposition of 
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bands by tbe apostles and the presbyterium (1 Una 4, 14; Act <5). 
The imposition of bands symbolises the mandate and authorisation 
(Act 6, 6 ; 1 Tim 1, 18; 4, 14; S 4 22; 6 , 12 ; 2 Tftn 1, 6; 2, 2; 
Tit 1, 5); it also probably guarantees continuity with the apostolic 
office. 11 

Thus, in so far as the ‘ministerial priesthood’ is a public function 
among the People of God at the service of the unique priestly 
ministry of Jesus, it differs from the ‘royal priesthood’ of the People 
of God, though it is based and founded upon it and is totally at its 
service. 1 * 

The Role of the People of God and the Theology of Charisms 

Among the New Testament passages which throw light on the 
role of the People of God the Pauline passages on the theclogy of 
charisms are singularly important. Paul thinks of the People of God 
as essentially endowed with charisms, that is, with gifts of the Spirit 
for the building up of the community. The chArismata (charisms) 
refer to free or undeserved gifts enabling Christians to fulfil given 
functions in the community (1 Cor 12, 11). As free gifts they are 
related to chdris or grace and are in fact the concrete and individualised 
manifestations of it according to the measure of faith (Rom 12, 3). Just 
as faith individualises itself into specific attitudes, chdris individualises 
itself into specific gifts of grace or chdrismata. 1 * The consequence is 
that all those who have been ‘graced’ and have received the faith, 
are also ipso facto blessed with chdrismata. In other words, each 
member of the People of God has received a gift or charism. 
(1 Cor 12, 7; Rom 12, 6). 

Paul enumerates the charisms in 1 Corinthians 12, 8-10 and 28-30, 
and in Romans 12, 6-8. They include all that serves to edify, and 
constitute a rich variety of gifts, from the spectacular ones, such as 
healing, miracles, tongues and interpretation of tongues, to the secular 
and ordinary, like service, preaching, instruction and even simple faith. 
In 1 Corinthians 12, 4-6 Paul speaks of the gifts in terms of a 
rhetorical triad, namely, chdrismata (gifts), diakoniai (services) and 
energemata (workings), and relates them to the Spirit, to the Lord 
and to God. The triadic structure constitutes the multiplicity of 

11. Schuer, Heinrich, "The New Testament Element* of Priestly Office”, 
in Arevalo, C. (ed.), Priest and Priesthood, Vol. I, Manila, Loyola House of Studies, 
1972, p. 93, 

12. An elaborate consideration of the New Testament teaching on the 
‘ministerial priesthood’ lies outside the scope of this article. It is enough here to 
situate it in relation to the ‘common priesthood’ of the People of God. We hope 
to discuss this question in greater detail in a subsequent article. 

13. Kittel, G. (ed.), TDNT, Vol. IX, p. 405. 
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phenomena into a unity of divine manifestation, while also showing 
that eadt member has a gift. 14 The three categories are not altogether 
different groups of operations, unrelated to one another, but the 
operation of the one Spirit (1 Cor 12, 11). Thereby, while stressing 
the diversity of gifts, Paul also emphasises their unity. This unity is 
based not only in the common origin of the gifts, but also in their 
being intended for the same goal. They not only derive from the 
same Spirit, but are also meant for the service of the same Lord 
in the building up of the community (1 Cor 12, 4). 

The chdrlsmata are given for the common good of the People 
of God (1 Cor 12, 7), not for the individual benefit of the recipients; 
these must work together like different members of the same body, 
not in competition with one another but in harmony (Rom 12, 4; 
1 Cor 12, 12). No single charism, however great, can dispense with 
or dominate the rest. Differences between charisms are differences of 
functions, not of grade (1 Cor 12, 18-26). No charism is superior 
to the others in the sense that it bestows on the recipient a greater 
dignity or spiritual worth. Hence a basic equality exists between the 
charisms, as far as their worth is concerned (1 Cor 14, 1-5). They 
complement each other in their plurality and must all be exercised 
in mutual harmony and for the common good. All are subordinated 
to the supreme charism which is love (1 Cor 12, 31). 

Important consequences follow from this Pauline theology of 
charisms. Paul’s stress on the basic equality of all charisms by reason 
of their common origin and common goal helps us to understand 
the mission of the People of God today. Even though, for purposes 
of service, the People of God includes a strongly structured ministry, 
Paul’s theology of charisms assures us that a person’s worth does not 
depend on his position in the community. Each one makes a 
contribution that serves to build up the community. The importance 
of that contribution is decided not by the importance of the role 
one plays, but by the degree and the depth of love that informs it; 
for all charisms are subordinated to the supreme charism of love 
in which any one, irrespective of his role or function, is called to 
excel (1 Cor 12, 31). 

Paul’s stress on the universality of gifts is also significant. Since 
all have receiyed a gift, all have in the community a function which 
is irreplaceable and on which depends the common good. An attitude 
of mutual respect and of concern towards one another should follow 
as an immediate consequence. Essential to the mission of the People 


14. Ibid., p. 405. 
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■of God is that it is exercised in solidarity, complementarity and 
equality, the presence in it of a structured ministry notwithstanding. 
This vision of a common mission calls for a sense of mutuality and 
co-responsibility among all the members of the People of God. For 
all are given differing gifts, both inter-related and complementary, 
in virtue of which all must work together for the common good of 
the community, like members of a living body. 
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the latter was much more imbued with the sense of community with 
and dignity for the weaker people in the community (cf. Ac 6:1-3). 
Genuine diakonia must be based on the realization that “not only do 
the weak need the strong, but also that the strong cannot exist without 
the weak.” 18 

How much of this spirit has been wanting, for instance, in much 
of the service of the Church in the field of leprosy ! This is a scathing 
statement, but not an unwarranted one. It can be understood in tho 
light of what the exceptional Silesian, L. Variara, did for the leprous 
people in Colombia. 1 * Not satisfied with the usual work at a lepro¬ 
sarium he found a way to mike the leprous people contribute to the 
growing Church. Finding among them young women who were 
aspiring for religious life and yet could find no congregation to receive 
them because they were leprous or because their parents were, he founded 
a congregation for them. This congregation in spite of its disability 
may well boast of its record of service in and for the Church during 
the last three quarters of this century; and in this Year of the Disabled 
it stands as a challenge to the Church’s intentions regarding its soli¬ 
darity with the disabled. 

The early Church stood in need of a cultural shock before it could 
shed its reserve and open itself to the vast non-Jewish world and 
become catholic (cf. Ac 11:1-18). Would to God that the Church 
of today too were shaken out of its own lingering and latent prejudices 
that plague all society, so that it would attain its destiny of being the 
sacrament of the perfect human society where the high would be 
reconciled with the lowly, the able would be mindful of the disabled, 
the rich would be rejoicing with the poor, the first would be seated 
with the last, and all would be living in solidarity. 

28. D. Bomhosfpsa, Life Together (London, 1962), p. 84. 

29. Cf. “ Luigi Variara and Hi* Unique Congregation", Don Bosco, August 
1981, pp. 14-16. j 
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A School of Genuine Humanity 

A. Paul Dominic, SJ. 


Give me the ability to see food things in unexpected places, and talents in 
unexpected people. And, give me, O Lord, the grace to tell them so. Amen. 1 2 

HATEVER might have been in the mind of the anonymous 
nun of the seventeenth century who made this prayer, I 
make the same prayer having in mind the millions of the 
disabled all over the globe, who are among the anawim of today. 

Contrasting Behaviour in Society 

Some are attuned to the spirit of this prayer in their mind and 
heart, and they happily come by the grace asked for as a matter of 
course. The simple story of the first entrant of the Asha Niketan at 
Calcutta, as narrated by G. Einsle,* is suffused with this spirit. Just 
when the assistants of the new Niketan started wondering and praying 
about the admissions, a man used to begging on the streets, crippled 
in speech and gait, and quite retarded, who had struck an acquaintance 
with them in a casual manner in the course of a few days, landed in 
their midst suddenly with the assurance of finding his home there. 
Einsle sensed the finger of God in the event and believed that God had 
sent him when they needed him in their little Niketan. Later, when 
she got an opportunity to speak to the students of Loreto College in 
the city, she told them enthusiastically the story of the first arrival 
and asked them eagerly to suggest a name for the nameless man, 
apparently a Muslim. Someone made bold to shout out Khudabaksh, 
an Urdu word meaning gift of God ! Einsle was immensely pleased 
with the name, because it really symbolized for her the reality of the 
new brother, as she came to look upon him. How genuine must have 
been her joy that she could carry conviction with at least a few in her 
audience and enable them to grasp her own understanding of the 
worth of the disabled ! 

There is an air of nobility in the attitude of people like Einsle. 
In their presence most of us would feel at once great and small: great 
because they witness to the true dignity of the human nature that is ours, 
by virtue of their sincere respect for the worth of a fellow human being, 
however weak he or she may be; and small because we ourselves give 
a slip to propriety in this matter. 

One need not be a scholar to know that people affected with 
disabilities of whatever kind, have overcome them in all sorts of ways, 
provided the extra help needed was made available to them. Without 

1. Cf. Himmat, August 1, 1981, p. 45. 

2, Cf. Letters of VArche, Summer 1974, n. 7, pp. 49-51. 
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having any encyclopaedic knowledge of the achievements of the blind, 
for instance, the ordinary literate should know that the blind can study 
and take a degree, and teach as well in a school or college. Some 
time ago a magazine carried a report about a blind medical professor. 
And yet in this very year 1981, when a blind person with a Master’s 
degree sought a lecturer’s post in a college, not the least chance or 
consideration was given to him. The priest administrator later giving 
the news to his friends exclaimed in disbelief: "Just imagine a blind 
man on the staff! What will be happening in the class ?.... He 
even needs someone to take him to the class room.” While one can¬ 
not be blind to the inconveniences of having a blind lecturer in the 
college, the administrator’s easy refusal to consider such a case is 
abominable. Can he deny that one who has overcome one’s blindness 
and learnt a subject, is quite equipped, at least academically, to teach ? 
If the administrator himself were not handicapped, but efficient, in his 
own job, it would not be impossible even for a blind lecturer to handle 
the classes well enough. 

What a poor specimen of human nature does the college adminis¬ 
trator present, especially in comparison with the assistant of Asha 
Niketan 1 To say that the latter did no more than what is part of 
their work and that the former could not be expected to do just the 
same is beside the point. What is at issue here is their inner attitude 
to the plea of the disabled human persons. Admittedly the college is 
not Asha Niketan. But it is the task of the college to train men in 
human culture, a part of which is veneration for human nature, so that 
some may be led later even to offer themselves for the work of Asha 
Niketan ! The least that the administrator should not have failed to 
do was to commiserate the poor man knocking at his door and later 
discuss with his colleagues the possibility of dealing with such cases. 

How sad it is that contrary to Khudabaksh’s sense of assurance 
of welcome at Asha Niketan, the blind applicant for the teaching post 
had to walk away from the college premises probably with the feeling 
of having trespassed on others’ domain, perhaps against the earlier 
warnings of his friends before his audacious attempt ! What would 
be the situation of the blind man at the end of the whole episode ? He 
must have already fought against odds to refuse to be kept in the dark 
and brave the unseen academic world in order to get hold of a normal 
passport for job. After all that, awakened now to reality with the rude 
experience of the futility of his efforts for a career, would he still find 
energy and courage enough in himself to carry on the fight for his 
life ? Would he not rather feel rejected by society and oppressed 
by resulting dejection, and driven into cold seclusion to rue his fate in 
misery and hatred ? 

Plight of the Disabled 

The lot of the lots of the disabled is very much the same situation 
of rejection by the rest of society, leading to their isolation. In this 
country where even dark complexion can be the_ cause of discrimina¬ 
tion and a barrier to social mixing — I am thinking in particular of a 
famous lawyer in Kerala who would always keep one of his girls out 
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of sight of his visitors because he was ashamed of her darkness — one 
can imagine in what a plight should the disabled be 1 Some may be 
disabled from childhood and so may be abandoned by their parents 
even before they can know their situation of disability or desertion. 
Some others, disabled later in life, may have to live on the sufferance 
of others or may have to make themselves scarce. 

Even a casual visit to a colony of leprous patients would acquaint 
us with the deep rejection writ large on their faces. I remember with 
particular sorrow meeting an elderly religious in such a situation in 
the mid seventies. She could not reconcile herself to her being treated 
in a regular leprosy home outside her own convent, whether or not 
she knew that already then out-patient service was being advocated for 
leprosy as for any other ‘normal’ disease. Her case incidentally is 
not an isolated instance of rejection of the disabled in religious families. 
I can recall the complete segregation of another sister because of her 
illness, and that for the greater part of her life till her death, though 
she anguished over her confinement and yearned for community life. 
Such examples confirm, from the sphere of ordinary experience, what 
J. Vanier says from his wide experience of living with the mentally 
retarded: 

Marginal people are the product of the injustices and violence of their 
past. Their attitudes are the reflection of these rejections. If they are 
sensitive and vulnerable, their wounds will be deep and shown in a confusion, 
lack of confidence and sense of guilt; they can even feel guilty for being alive 
at all.* 

The rejection to which the able subject the disabled is nothing short 
of a contagion, lob, struck down with ulcers from the sole of his foot 
to the scalp of his head and seated in the ashpit with a piece of pot to 
scrape his wounds, knew what rejection is, as he lamented: 

My brothers stand aloof from me, 

and my relations take care to avoid me. 

My kindred and friends have all gone away, 

and the guests in my house have forgotten me. 

The servant maids look on me as a foreigner, 
a stranger, never seen before. 

My servant does not answer when I call him, 

I am reduced to entreating him. 

To my wife my breath is unbearable, 

for my own brothers I am a thing corrupt. 

Even the children look down on me, 
ever ready with a jibe when I appear. 

All my dearest friends recoil from me in horror: 

those I loved best have turned against me (Jb 19:13-19). 

The rejection experienced by the disabled is the greater disability, 
far worse than the physical disability, if only of course they escaped 
elimination in childhood, which surprisingly was favoured even by 
Plato and Aristotle. It is a veritable insult added to injury, even if it 
is caused by nothing more than quiet indifference, as in the case of 


3. J. Vanier, Community and Growth (Allahabad, 1980), p. 207. 
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Lazarus lying at the gate of Dives who took no note of the poor 
disabled man covered with sores (cf. Lk 17: 19-21). While certain, 
if not all, disabilities can be definitely loathsome, none of the disabled 
can be. And yet men have not hesitated to call the disabled names. 
To call a person affected by leprosy a leprosy patient would be normal, 
just as is customary for instance to speak or a cancer patient when 
referring to a person suffering from cancer. But the use of language 
has made ‘leper’ the usual term for a leprous patient; and this is 
inventively offensive. So is the word idiot, as is obvious from its 
popular usage as abuse rather than as medical terminology for a 
severe mentally deficient person. Even the word handicap can be 
repulsive to the disabled as it can supposedly evoke the picture of a 
beggar stretching out his hand holding the cap — hand in cap — for 
alms. This social parlance is a subtle way of rejection of the disabled 
which is worse than outright rejection. 

Honest but untrue convictions about limitations of the disabled, 
not to speak of prejudices, may lead to their being stunted in their 
development and thus being left in the lurch, though not without pity. 
How much the deaf, for instance, were deprived of their possibilities of 
growth, as long as people were persuaded, though wrongly, that they 
could not be taught speech and, even if they could, still their mind 
would be in darkness ! Mention may be made also of unintended 
rejection hidden in over-protection of the disabled, leading to their 
over-dependence on others, which being destructive of their ability 
to be useful to others, is in the long run likely to produce a sense of 
frustration or rebellion, which in turn may end up in self-imposed 
isolation or even destruction. 

The disabled can all be healed of their physical wounds even if 
these leave their marks on them; but they cannot be healed of the 
wound of offence, the offence of rejection caused by an inhuman society. 
It is all the more tragic then to find traces of religious sanction here 
and there for the rejection of the disabled. 4 5 The people of Qumran, 
adhering to a Deuteronomic text, set aside the lame, the paralysed 
and the like from their cultic assembly. 6 The Hindu belief in karma, 
in the popular version at least, tends to the acquiescence of the near 
subhuman situation of the disabled in their segregation on the ground 
that the working of divine justice may not be impeded in them. 

If, as some may wonder, out of the estimated 450 million disabled 
in the whole world there are about 60 million in India, which works 
out to be about one tenth of the Indian population, how is it that the 
disabled are not so frequently sighted ? The answer lies in the situ¬ 
ation described above of their rejection and consequent isolation. 
Another question will be: how much can be done at all for the disabled, 
given their enormous number ? Pope John Paul II has suggested rightly 
that the very reason of their large numbers should awaken the world 

4. Islam may be above this censure. Varner tells the story of an Algerian 
congratulating a parent on his having a disabled child and explaining his belief that 
it is really a blessing of Allah to have such a child. Cf. the booklet Atha Niketan, 
Homes of Hope (Bangalore), p. 32. 

5. Cf. The Jerome Biblical Commentary, Vol. I, p. 113. 
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community’s concern* not only about what can be done for them 
but about what needs to be done, if only because the world and society 
belong to them as well. He has urged also that the reason of their 
particular human and social condition is a factor to be reckoned with 
in society. Would to God that in the years to come there would 
appear many a modern Samaritan who, without being inhibited by 
their pressing business, would reach out to the disabled, moved by com¬ 
passion for them, rescue them from their rejection and rehabilitate them 
in human dignity. 

For years to come we in India cannot consider ourselves doing 
too much for the disabled; for if the United Nations has found it 
necessary to declare 1981 the International Year of the Disabled for 
the whole world community, without the exclusion of the Western 
nations which have not been wanting in the care of their disabled, and 
thus has emphasized that much more must needs be done even by the 
advanced countries, we cannot overestimate the necessarily formidable 
task lying ahead of us. 

Gracious Covenant with the Poor 

Considering the none too human treatment meted out to the 
disabled, one may not be loath to quote Qoheleth: 

I also thought that mankind behaves like this so that God may show 
them up for what they are, and expose them for the brute beasts they are to 
each other (Qo 3:18). 

But how does God behave toward the disabled ? They are all the 
work of God, especially if the disabilities are not owing to human 
accidents. To quote Qoheleth again: 

Consider the work of God; who can set straight what he has made 
crooked ? (Qo 7:13). 

No one, except God who in his good pleasure associates them with 
himself. For example, to the eunuchs who were ‘not to be admitted 
into the assembly of Yahweh’ (Dt 23: 2), and who might well lament 
their situation (cf. Is 56: 3b), he pronounced his word of benediction: 

To the eunuchs who observe my sabbaths, and resolve to do what pleases 
me and cling to my covenant, I will give, in my house and within my walls, a 
monument and a name better than sons and daughters; I will give them an 
everlasting name that shall never be effaced (Is 56:4-5). 

The importance of this blessing can be gauged by the fact that 
centuries later the Book of Wisdom should treasure it, though it 
reserved its fulfilment for heaven (cf. Ws 3: 14), against the obvious 
import of the divine oracle reversing the Deuteronomic law (cf. Dt 23: 2) 
and granting the eunuchs fellowship of worship in the co mm unity, 
and even bestowing on them the privilege of honour. If the author 
of the Book pr Wisdom was led to interpret Isaiah in the light of the 
‘not yet’ perhaps because the eunuchs were refused their privilege as 

6. Cf. “Document of the Holy See for the International Year of Disabled 
Persons", L’Osstrratort Romano ( English edition), 23 March, 1981, p. 6. 
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a matter of fact, it is all the more important to insist on the divine 
assurance as referring to the present, though people might have 
nullified it. The recognition accorded to the eunuchs was only part 
of the much wider vision of the Lord who was significantly called he 
‘who gathers the outcasts of Israel’ (Is 56: 8). If in the modern 
context, as a famous Commentary suggests in its Exposition,’ the 
eunuchs would include the feeble-minded, and the outcasts would 
embrace, among others, the lower social classes, then the outcasts 
may be widened to cover all sorts of the disabled.® That God was close 
to such people was the cardinal faith of the Old Testament, as exem¬ 
plified for instance in the following verses of a psalm: 

Yahweh, forever faithful, 
gives justice to those denied it, 
gives food to the hungry, 
gives liberty to prisoners. 

Yahweh restores sight to the blind, 

Yahweh straightens the bent, 

Yahweh protects the stranger, 

he keeps the orphan and widow (Ps 146:6-9). 

This nearness of the Lord to the poor and the disabled was 
incarnated in Jesus the Christ. In fact Jesus became the Christ and 
inherited the compassionate mission of the beloved prophet (cf. Is 
61:1-3), viz., 

... to bring the good news to the poor, 
to proclaim liberty to captives 
and to the blind new sight, 
to set the downtrodden free, 

to proclaim the Lord’s year of favour (Lk 4:18-19 ). 

To understand the passage rightly, one would do well to start 
a posteriori from the events in the life of Jesus, as in the Hebrew 
tradition the truth of the prophecy is discovered only when it reaches 
fulfilment (cf. Dt 18:22). Jesus reached out to the poor of all sorts 
with a quick sympathy that reflected the very compassion that must 
be in the heart of God; and he assured them that, though they might 
suffer privation and, worse still, the rejection and oppression of 
society, they were within the sphere of God’s love (cf. Lk 6:20-22), 
and God would certainly right their lot even were he to delay in doing 
so (cf. Lk 18: 7). He was ever on their side, apparently going against 
the religious sentiments of those who would strain out gnats and 

7. Cf. The interpreter's Bible, Voi. V (Nashville, 1956), pp. 656, 657. 

8. Possibly this generalization may not be without a Biblical foundation in the 
Leviticai taboo binding the disabled of all sorts, including the eunuch mentioned 
last (cf. Lv 21:17-20). What is said of eunuchs in Is 56: 4-5 may be taken to apply 
also to those clubbed with him in Lv 21:17-20. Further, the post-exilic title of 
God as he ‘who gathers the outcasts of Israel’ refers not only to God’s freeing the 
Hebrews from exile but also to his continuous activity of gathering others too into 
the fold of Israel (cf. Is 56: 8b). Cf. C. Westermann, Isaiah 40-66 (London, 1969), 
p. 315. Today the universalism of Isaiah must look beyond to the more basic 
universalism of all humanity without the rejection of the lowly because God cares 
for the persecuted (cf. Qo 3:15). This is the very objective of the Year of the 
Disabled declared by UNO, which in this way serves the designs of God for huma¬ 
nity as Cyrus himself did for the gathering of Israel. 
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swallow camels and thus earning the enmity of the high and mighty 
(cf. Lk 6:6-11; Jo 5:16). He confirmed his word of preaching by 
his deeds of mercy and wonders in which 

the important thing is not that wonders merely as such have occurred, but that 
these express the wonderful goodness of God —as powerfully redemptive 
as that same goodness had in the beginning been powerfully creative.* 

He himself summed them up: 

... the blind see again; the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised to life, the Good News is proclaimed to the poor 
(Lk 7:22). 

However, he did not remove disability as such from his country. 
But he instructed the people in their regard for the disabled. In the 
parable of the great banquet he disillusioned the self-complacent and 
self-righteous, and shocked them by the revelation of the divine dis¬ 
position of welcome to the despised lot of the land, namely the poor, 
the crippled, the blind and the lame, who were without the knowledge 
of the law and who were supposedly sinful because of their very affliction 
(cf. Lk 14:15-24). He thus confirmed and emphasized the climatic 
Isaian revelation of God as he who would gather the outcasts of 
Israel. He also pressed for a corresponding pattern of action in the 
way people dealt with the weak and helpless among them. Much 
attuned to the spirit of the fast pleasing to God (cf. Is 58:6-7, 9-10), 
he advocated it in the telling passage of the parousia (Mt 25:31-46), 
and even went further by laying down the rule for feasting: 

When you have a party, invite the poor, the crippled, the lame, the blind 
(Lk 14:13).“ 

In all his work on behalf of the unwanted he was the very image 
of the God of Exodus (cf. Ex 3:7-10), the God ‘who cares for the 
persecuted’ (Qo 3: 15). He defended his mission to bring good news 
to the poor with all that it entailed, not excluding healing people on 
the sabbath, by the simple statement: “My Father goes on working, 
and so do I” (Jn 5:17). The argument in rabbinic style was that, just 
as the Father, even after the work of creation was over, carried on 
his work of judging by seeing justice done to the distressed, so too did 
Christ. He could do only what he saw the Father doing (Jn 5:19); 
and so he was ever repeating: “What I want is mercy, not sacrifice” 
(Mt 9:13) in the genuine tradition of the prophets (cf. Ho 6:6). 

God’s dealings with the lowly manifested in the Old Testament and 
exemplified in his Son in the New, have a certain marked resemblance 
to his dealings with the Hebrews in his concern for them. So we may 

9. Cf. The Interpreter's Bible, Voi. VIII (Nashville, 1952), p. 136. 

10. It is not for me to say what we can make of this rule. However I recall 
with particular pleasure a celebration of the death anniversary of C. de Foucauld, 
for which the little Sisters of Jesus had invited, among others, the mentally retarded 
of Asha Niketgn. Far different from the occasion of feeding the poor, this was an 
exercise of true fraternity when we all sat together not only for the eucharistic meal 
but also for the homely meal that followed. There are therefore people who believe 
that the Gospel is for living 1 
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speak of God’s universal covenant with the poor,* 1 of which his 
covenant with the Hebrews is a particular exemplary instance. More* 
over the latter covenant itself came to be directed more and more 
to the underprivileged among the chosen people, as God himself made 
known his intentions thus: 

In your midst I will leave 
a humble and lowly people, 

and those who are left in Israel will seek refuge in the name of Yahweh 
(Zp 3:12-13). 

Great souls have been courageous enough to sense the marvellous 
weakness of God for the weak. The Indian expression of this truth 
is second to none: 

When I try to bow to thee, my obeisance cannot reach down 

to the depth where thy feet rest among the poorest, and lowliest, and lost. 

Pride can never approach to where thou walkest 

in the clothes of the humble among the poorest, and lowliest, and lost. 

My heart can never find its way to where thou keepest company 
with the companionless among the poorest, the lowliest, and the lost. 1 * 

Covenant of Brotherhood 

God is in solidarity with the helpless and makes common cause 
with the desolate because of their very plight. As a psalmist puts it: 

Yahweh, who does what is right, 

is always on the side of the oppressed (Ps 103:6). 

Surely God out of his transcendence becomes tangible in his pathos. 
This divine pathos for the pathetic people makes it imperative for us 
to enter into solidarity with them ourselves. It depends on us to let 
flow through us to others the very compassion surging in the heart of 
God. The dejected people need the presence of a fellow human being 
in order to rely on the God of love hidden among them. Just as no 
one can love the unseen God without loving the neighbour who can 
be seen, so no one can experience the divine love without being loved 
by someone else. The marginal people will become aware of the 
perennial divine covenant with them only if there is at least one other 
person who can look at them and tell them: “You are my people. ’ 
Christ did create such an impression on the crowds that listened to him 
(cf. Lk 4:22; 13:17). His unique incarnation is therefore a pattern 
for the infinite variety of incarnations in each one of us of the tender 
mercy of God. 

However, solidarity with others, especially with the lowly, is in a 
sense beyond us. Homo homini lupus is not a false picture of man. 
That is why God has not left men to their good sense, much less to their 
instinct, in this matter of solidarity, but has undertaken to teach them 
brotherliness and called them to fellowship (cf. 1 Th 4:9). Vanier 
hits the nail on the head when he points out that the experience of 


11. a. Ex 22:21; Ps 10:12, 17-18; 12:5. 

12. R. Tagore, Gltanjali, n. 10. 
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fellowship does not come from flesh and blood bat from a call of God. a 
That is in fact the significance of the second commandment, which 
enjoins on us true neighbourliness more than mere hail-fellow-well-met 
comradeship. The call of God for fellowship with one another is 
similar and consequent to his call for fellowship with himself contained 
in the first commandment. In fact it is the latter which makes the former 
possible. Fellowship with God breaks all possible barriers among 
men if only because God is the God of all, in fellowship with all. 
St Paul explains this to the Jews with regard to their relation with the 
pagans (cf. Ep 2:11-18). The same needs to be extended wherever 
there is a situation of segregation or rejection on any ground whatever. 
Knowing then the preferential love of God for the humble poor, we 
need to let ourselves be drawn by the whirl of his love to mingle in 
solidarity with the weaker brethren in society. If we stand aside, 
persuaded by other considerations of God, as did the Jewish leaders 
tragically at the time of Christ, we may be found fighting against God 
and excluded from him. 

. Though the source of our solidarity with the lowly is God himself, 
its basis is the status of our one and the same common nature. Each 
one of us should have the keen sensitivity to say: 

They, no less than I, were created in the womb 

by the one same God who shaped us all within our mothers (Jb 31:15). 

^ ' s .tragic therefore that even blood brothers and sisters lose this 
sensibility after a certain stage and repeat the drama of Cain in some 
fashion or other, convinced that they are not the guardians of their 
brothers and sisters. God who directs his people to exercise solidarity 
with the oppressed and the needy by doing whatever is necessary for 
their liberation from bonds and their fulfilment of needs, has the 
fundamental yearning that they do not turn away from their own kin 
(cf. Is 58:6-7). The rejection of the disabled discussed in the earlier 
section, is the sheer result of our turning away from our own kin. It 
is the repetition of the dereliction of the priest and levite as they 
passed by the half-dead man without taking pity on him. 

Many seem to have taken to the principle of the survival of-the 
fittest, having forgotten that noblesse oblige. Humanity cannot follow 
surrounding nature in its easy and natural disposal of less viable forms 
of life. Human nature is shamed and sullied when the weaklings, like 
the wounded in body or spirit, have no living space in human society. 
God who became man so that man might become what he is, revealed 
the divine truth of human nature. Of him it was said that he would 
not break, but bind the crushed reed so that it would bring forth divine 
music, and that he would tend, and not put out, the smouldering wick 
till it gave enough light (cf. Mt 12: 20). The reed and the wick repre¬ 
sent the battered humanity, tossed by the storms of life like the crushed 
reed, or lingering with little or no promise of being useful like the 
smoking wick. 14 


13. Cf. J. Vanier, Community and Growth, p. 38. 

14. Cf. The Interpreter's Bible, Vol. VII (Nashville, 1951), p. 396. 
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How few of us realize that, whatever the socially outraged may 
be afflicted with, they form with the rest of us, one human family 
pledged to mutual love without discrimination ! There is indeed such 
a reality as covenant of brotherhood (cf. Am 1:9). Even where 
people have been classified into groups like the rich and the poor, 
the educated and the ignorant, the good and the bad, the able and the 
disabled, the differences are only relative and far from essential. The 
rich may be miserably poor in the matter of the spirit. The educated 
may be, for all their literateness, ignorant of matters of life. The 
good may not be at rights with God with all their good deeds 
like the Pharisee at prayer. In the same way, when contrast is 
made between the able and the disabled, it is with respect to physical 
aspects; and so the able may actually be disabled in other respects, 
emotionally, socially or spiritually, 18 as Christ in fact censured the Phari¬ 
sees (cf. Mt 13: 13-15). And so all of us are in the same boat if only 
we have eyes to see ! 

The exercise of solidarity with the so-called inferior people is not 
easy to come by. The giving of charity, big or small, which is not with¬ 
out an elementary sense of solidarity, can be false, not only because 
it makes the benefactor self-satisfied and the beneficiary dependent 
and even beggarly, but also because it tends to quieten the conscience 
and absolve the donor of doing anything further. In fact, even doing 
something further for the uncared for is not proper solidarity, because 
reciprocity is missing. Solidarity in all sincerity should mean being 
with them, and living with them, and thus creating in them a sense of 
equality. For instance in the case of the disabled, if only we could turn 
our attention from what they lack and realize their abilities and inspire 
them to exercise their potentialities and discover for ourselves what they 
are in their person with their dreams and thoughts, that would be a 
marvel of solidarity. A still higher level of solidarity consists in our 
readiness to let them discover us for themselves with all our own 
hidden handicaps and strengthen us with their own inner strength, 
and thus to create an atmosphere of interdependence for mutual self¬ 
gift. But solidarity is difficult because love for the physically un¬ 
appealing is not exciting. It is a sad commentary on our civilization 
that we have the unwanted humanity consigned to asylums. Will the 
time ever come when families will accept and own their own disabled 
and wounded in their own homes, paving the way for their acceptance 
in society ? There is certainly a glimmer of hope in the experience of 
L’Arche, 18 with its unique and stupendous community of life 

15. The spiritual disability can be as well physical disability. The description 
of envy given by Thomas More somewhere in his Four Last Things is intaratinp: 
“It so drinks up the moisture of the body and consumes the good blood, so dis¬ 
colours the face, so defaces the beauty, so disfigures the visage, leaving it all bony, 
lean, pale and wan, that a person well set-a-work with envy, needs no other image 
of death than his own face in a glass.” 

16. The Asha Niketans of India, which belong to the movement of L'Arche, 
have this view of themselves: “An Asha Nikctan should thus become a community 
of hope in our society which is so often a society torn by division... where the weak 
are rejected and so frequently crushed. It should... help to temper the hardness of 
society in order that our universe might become more and more an abode of peace, 
of fraternity and of hope; where all men... regardless of their handicap or age may 
progress... in loving human relationship...” (Charter for Asha Niketans, n. 18). 
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where assistants and assisted 
mingle together, 
calling forth each other; 
each with his qualities, 
each with his limits, 
accepting each other, 
growing together.” 

Mystery Beyond Disability 

Those who make bold to enter into solidarity with the disabled 
persons will discover a mystery. With all the disadvantages incidental 
to their condition they present in themselves a mystery. The funda¬ 
mental aspect of this mystery is that, behind an exterior of helplessness 
or even repulsivcncss, they are persons as much as the rest who are unlike 
them. Jesus in his own way revealed this to his contemporaries. 
Once he healed a crippled woman on the sabbath and upset the 
synagogue official who made no bones of hiding his indignation at it; 
but Jesus lost no time in exposing him and pointed out the propriety 
of the woman being freed from her bonds even on the sabbath day on 
the ground that she too was ‘a daughter of Abraham’ (Lk 13: 16). 
John Paul II, who has been a prophet of such humanism, has said: 

Indeed on reflection one may say that a disabled person, with the limita¬ 
tions and sufferings that he or she suffers in body and faculties, emphasizes 
the mystery of the human being, with all its dignity and nobility. When we 
are faced with a disabled person, we are shown the hidden frontiers of human 
existence, and we are impelled to approach this mystery with respect and 
love.’* 

This statement for all its perspicacity may not touch us; but the 
story Vanier tells of one Helen touches the right chord: 

I had occasion once to appear on television with Helen and some others. 
Helen has cerebral palsy. She cannot talk, she cannot walk, she cannot eat 
by herself. She is condemned to a wheel-chair for the rest of her life. Her 
only means of communication is through a typewriter on which she labori¬ 
ously expresses her thoughts with two fingers. But Helen has the-most 
beautiful smile. At one inomertt in the programme someone asked her if she 
was happy. She broke out into a big smile and typed: ‘I wouldn’t change 
my life for anything in the world.’ Her smile got even bigger and as the 
programme closed ihe camera picked up the last word she was writing: 
' Alleluia'.” 

The mystery of the person in Helen handicapped with multiple 
disabilities opens to the other mystery of the spirit ip her by which 
she could conquer her bodily misery and soar to the realm of the 
spirit to utter her ‘Alleluia’. Helen with her spirit is more fully alive 

17. S. Mostbller, My Brother My Sister (Toronto, 1972), p. 97. 

18. “Document of the Holy See for the International Year of Disabled 
Persons”, loc. cit., p, 6. Cf. also John Paul II, The Acting Person (Boston, 1979), 
p. 215. 

19. J. Vanibr, “The Contribution of the Physically and Mentally Handicapped 
to Development", The Rally, January-March 1981, p. 12. 
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than most us with able bodies ! Man who lives on the double plane 
of natter and spirit must come to realize the superiority of the latter 
over the former. That is why Jesus could say categorically, though 
also parabolicaUy, to cut off the scandalous limbs (cf. Mt 18:8-9). 
The reality of the human person is not coterminous with the human 
body, but rather with the human spirit that pervades it. Therefore 
violence done to the body even to the point of killing it is of less 
consequence than the violation done to the spirit (cf Mt 10:28). 
But where does the concern of most people lie ? Is it likely that the 
disabled have an edge over others in the perception of the spiritual 
world, just as they often make up for the loss of a sense by sharpening 
another one ? Anyhow, people living with the mentally retarded attest 
to their spiritual characteristics of simplicity, transparency, affection, 
etc. It is certainly uplifting to know the inner glimpses of a person 
like the blind and deaf Helen Keller: 

The Bible gives me a deep, comforting sense that “things seen are 
temporal, and things unseen are eternal”. 

Everything has its wonders, even darkness and silence, and 1 learn, what¬ 
ever state I may be in, therein to he content.“ 

How many know that the encouraging greeting, “Smile. God loves 
you”, so glibly uttered and so commonly posted nowadays, meant so 
much to Helen Keller because it was she who invented it ? 

The third aspect of the mystery of the disabled is linked with their 
condition of suffering. Their situation bears a marked comparison 
with the Man of Sorrows pierced on the cross. According to St John, 
some of those standing at the foot of the cross looked on him whom 
they had pierced and began to understand the significance of the scene 
of suffering (cf. Jn 19: 31-37). In the same way, with deep sincerity and 
sympathy wc should stand close by the suffering disabled without 
screening our faces; and only then, unlike the judgmental friends of Job, 
we would be open to their experience of the “divinity that hedges 
sublimest woe”, 21 as Helen Keller expressed it. The way in which 
the invalid sister of Teilhard de Chardin endured her condition with 
a sense of mission, led her brother to his conviction that in the eyes 
of God she had chosen the better part. 22 Surely much struggle should 
precede normally before the unfortunate disabled reach an acceptance 
and further an understanding of their situation. But, once they do, 
they grow into the belief that everything happens for a purpose, 
though they may not be able to spell it out. From then on they 
may even view their suffering as a grace of which they would not want 
to be unworthy. 23 In all this a certain resemblance to the mystery 
of the suffering of Christ is discernible. After his struggle at Geth- 
semane he too had no more than a vague idea of the purpose of his 
Passion; but once he had it, he would not countenance any obstruction 
to the course of the Passion (cf. Mt 26: 53-54). How rightly therefore 

2fT H. Keller, The Story of My Life (Hodder and Stoughton, 1966), pp. 78, 

88 . 

‘ 21. Ibid., p. 87. , „ J , 

22. Cf. H. de Lubac, The Religion of Teilhard de Chardin (London, 1967), 
p. 227. 

23. Cf. E. LeShan, “Joy and Pain", Reader's Digest, July 1981, p. 132. 
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can the Letter to the Hebrews consider that “by God’s grace he had 
to experience death for all mankind” (Heb 2:9)! 

The last aspect of the mystery of the disabled person is — it needs 
some daring faith to utter it — that he or she is an object of the glory 
of God. The variety of extraordinary successes of some of the dis¬ 
abled in literature, art, sport and what not — I am thinking, for 
instance, of D. Border who lost both his legs above the thighs and yet 
rose to be a squadron leader in the last World War — is in a true 
sense a remarkable sign of the glory of God surrounding the disabled. 
Even in the absence of such exterior achievements, the glory of God 
comes alive in the person fully alive to all that God purposes to do in 
him, as Job was in all his family loss, and even in his personal misery, 
and so came to see God, in a way, with his own eyes (cf. Jb 2: 3; 42: 
5, 7). This is what Jesus intimated to his disciples in the story of the 
blind man in the Gospel of John. Rejecting the prevalent view that 
all sickness was somehow linked with some personal sin, he believed 
that the man was born blind so that the works of God might be dis¬ 
played in him (cf. Jn 9; 3); and wc know how he proved himself right. 
Again, when he received the message of the illness of the man whom 
he loved, he felt impelled to tell his disciples: “This sickness will end, 
not in death but in God’s glory” (Jn 11:4); and later at the tomb he 
chided the distressed Martha: “Have I not told you that if you believe 
you will see the glory of God ?” (Jn 11:40). Above all what is his 
Resurrection but the glory of God shining through his mangled body ? 
What happened to Christ is destined to happen for the disabled too, 
as we believe in the resurrection of their broken bodies also breaking 
into glory (cf. Jb 19:26-27). 

The Role of the Disabled in Society 

The mystery of the disabled wc have discovered by our solidarity 
with them does not exist apart from the human reality but in the very 
thick of it; and therefore it has a mysterious effect on those who are 
in contact with it. It works by its very prophetic presence. It steals 
into the recesses of the human heart and lays bare the topsy-turvy 
priorities hidden there. In fact no one can look into the face of a 
disabled person and remain undisturbed about one’s own conduct in 
life. Does that explain how society has allowed the disabled to keep 
themselves out of their sight and thus be out of their mind ? But an 
awakened society cannot but be sensitive to the still subdued prophecy 
echoed by the disabled people: 

How happy are we the poor; 
ours is the kingdom of heaven. 

Happy wc the gentle; 

we shall have the earth for our heritage. 

Happy we who mourn; 
we shall be comforted. 

Happy we who hunger and thirst for wbat is right; 
we shall be satisfied (cf. Mt 5:3-4). 
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Those who pay heed to the prophetic presence of the disabled 
cannot but experience its recreative effect. Pity, so easily evoked at 
the sight of the disabled, is the least form of this effect, as in pity the 
experience of one’s humanity is in a minimal degree. Higher than 
pity is sympathy; higher than sympathy is love; and love itself can be 
of different degrees. The quiet, unimposing presence of the disabled 
can thus call us forth to these higher dimensions of our humanity and 
recreate in us the higher and nobler self that we are capable of mould¬ 
ing. “Contact with people who are weak”, as Vanier says, “is one 
of the most important nourishments in our Jives.”* 4 Is it because 
modern society is not taking this nourishment that it has come to 
develop so many ills ? I remember a friend who found his problems 
disappearing after he came into contact with the retarded ! 

The unobtrusive presence of the disabled carries with it also the 
mystery of self-gift. In the poverty of their riches they have the riches 
of their own persons to offer, whether or not others recognize it. Do 
they not also serve who stand and wait ? In the present era of fast 
mobility and mechanical activity, their relative quietude — one may 
even say, their quietus — serves to show the folly of making life a 
feverish business. Life is far more than incessant action, which can 
even be an escapism from oneself or others. Life is for living and 
loving. What is required for this is no proud achievement of brain or 
brawn, but the sincere gift of the heart. The disabled who are at peace 
with themselves will be in touch with their heart and so will be able to 
touch others by their love apparent in glad welcome, ready acceptance, 
sincere understanding, selfless yielding, tried patience, relentless for¬ 
giveness and heartfelt gratitude. 

The Due of the Disabled 


Thus the disabled too make ;t silent contribution to the trans¬ 
formation, i.e., the qualitative development, of the rest of society 
towards humanism. How realistic this contribution is depends upon 
how much we have allowed the disabled to enter into solidarity with 
us. The opportunity of work for the disabled has an indispensable 
role here. If idleness is the root of all evil, the disabled too must be 
rid of it by their useful employment in work. Positively the function 
of work is not only to produce the economic goods and services ne ^ < '‘ s * 
sary for a becoming existence, but also to utilize and develop the 
faculties and to be freed from selfishness by joining in a common task. 
When the disabled are well provided for their needs by others without 
their doing any work, they still suffer the loss of the personal growth 
resulting from work. They have a tendency to be frustrated because 
of their very disabilities. Any frustration leads to a stronger awareness 
of the weak bodv, accompanied by a streak of masochism, bo the 
disabled without work tend to work all the more against themselvc , 
having it out on their body. This situation of self-aggression and 
self-destruction is more harmful than the mere selfishness hat 

24. J. Vanier, Community and Growth, p. 145. cw,;/ it 

25. This is the Buddhist vision of work. Cf. E. F. Schumacher, Small l 

Beautiful (London, 1977), p. 45. 
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lops from the condition of being alone without the benefit of association 
with others in some common endeavour. So work appears indispens¬ 
able for the disabled for reasons that are not material. An Indian 
economist has admirably commented on work in some such vein to 
catch the attention of even E. F. Schumacher. 

If the nature of work is properly appreciated and applied, it will stand 
in the same relation to the higher faculties as food is to the physical body. 
It nourishes and enlivens the higher man and urges him to produce the best 
he is capable of. It directs his free will along the proper course and disciplines 
the animal in him into progressive channels. It furnishes an excellent back¬ 
ground for man to display his scale of values and develop his personality.** 

In the light of such an understanding of what may be called the 
spiritual energy of work, an energy that cannot be derived in any other 
way given the bodily composition of homo faber, the imperative need 
of work for the disabled has nothing to do with the mere means of 
livelihood but of essential human growth, and therefore cannot be left 
unheeded. Whether or not this principle was known to the ancient 
Gupta kings of India, it is on record that they set up workshops for 
their disabled citizens. Before them modern India cannot but hang 
down its head in shame, with its meagre 3% of reservation for the 
disabled in the public sector. 

The Diaconal Spirit 

With no more than a passing reference to the government’s need 
to do whatever is necessary, it may be wiser to turn our attention to 
the Church’s own responsibility in this matter. The World Council 
of Churches gathered at Nairobi in 1975 did not hesitate to go on 
record saying: 

The Church’s unity includes both the “disabled” and the “able”. A 
Church which seeks to be truly united within itself and to move towards unity 
with others must be open to all; yet able-bodied Church members, both by 
their attitudes and by their emphasis on activism, marginalize and often exclude 
those with mental or physical disabilities. The disabled are treated as the weak 
to be served rather than as fully xommitted, integral members of the Body of 

Christ and the human family_ The Church cannot exemplify “the full 

humanity revealed in Christ”, bear witness to the interdependence of human¬ 
kind, or achieve unify in diversity if it continues to acquiesce in the social 
isolation of disabled persons and to deny them full participation in its life.* 7 

It is no doubt true that the Church, by and large, has not been 
wanting in its diaconal concern for the disabled and the unfortunate 
in general, following the early Church in this matter (cf, Ga 2: 10). It 
is certainly striking that almost all religious congregations started with 
a preference for the poor. Still the diaconal service of the post-apostolic 
Church is a far cry to the diaconal spirit of the primitive Church, as 

Continued on p. 539 

26. J, C. KumArappa, Economy of Permanence (Kashi, 1950), as cited in 
E. F. Schumacher, op. cit., p. 46. Cf. also John Paul ITs recent eocychcal 
Laborem Exercens, n. 9. 

27. D. M. Paton (ed.). Breaking Barriers (Nairobi, 1975), pp. 61-62. 



Book Notices 


We have received from Beauchesne, Paris, three recent monographs of the 
collection “Le point thfelogique”. La Jeuaecse de Labcrtbojmftre, by M.-T. PemuN 
(n. 34, 1980, 110 pp), studies Laberthonniisre's early thought, his theology and his 
concept of the Church. It highlights his involvement in the debates surrounding 
the modernist crisis in France at the end of the 19th-century, and his desire to 
promote a Church at once more human and evangelical. La (rise modemtstc trier 
et aujonrd’hul, by A Boland (n. 35, 1980, 132 pp), writes the history of the modernist 
crisis from the point of view of the “spiritual evolution” of some of its protagonists. 
Even if the context has changed and history never repeats itself, we can in our 
present efforts at aggiornamento learn from the experience — the advances and the 
mistakes — made by others with whose problems ours often coincide today. 
Actuality nouvelle des synodes, by B. Franck (n. 36, 1980, 108 pp), is directly con¬ 
cerned with the common synod of the dioceses of the Republic of Germany (1971- 
1975). It traces its history and studies its documents. Bui it also compares the 
German synod with similar ones celebrated in recent years in other European 
countries and highlights the rich potentialities of national synods for combined 
pastoral action and the renewal of Church institutions. 

Also from Beuchesne, Paris , come two symposiums in the collection ‘‘Les quatre 
fleuves”. Transmettre la foi (n. 11, 1980, 189 pp) deals with “Catechcsis in the 
Church”. Essays are divided into three sections: History, Contemporary Catechesis, 
Experiences. At a time marked by deep mutations, social as well as cultural, cate¬ 
chesis must adopt new perspectives, a new language and new methods. The volume 
does not claim to draw definitive conclusions, not even to formulate a programme; 
it invites all to reflect on what handing on the faith weans and implies today. Les 
th6ologiens et l’Eglise (n. 12, 1980, 158 pp) studies the delicate and much debated 
question of the place of theologians in the Church today. What is their role ? 
What liberty do they have or not have 7 What is their relationship to the Church’s 
magisterium 7 The volume comprises persona! testimonies by theologians (Catholic. 
Orthodox, Protestant) and one member of the hierarchy, as well as historical studies 
on the role played by theologians in Councils and during some recent pontificates. 
The high quality of the contributions helps for serious reflection. 

Le monachisme, Histoire et spirituality (Paris, Beauchesne, 1980, 214 pp) pre¬ 
sents in book-form the article “Monachisme” of the well-known Dictionnaire de 
spirituality by the same publishing house. 

* • * 


Experiences of God, by J. E. Bifet (Allahabad, St Paul Publications, 1978, 106 
pp, Rs 4), asks what is, among other experiences of God, the specific Christian 
experience- The author’s answer is that it consists in the experience of Jesus which 
the Christian derives from a long familiarity with his good news. 

Mantras for the Morning, by R. F. Morneau (Collegeville. Minnesota, The 
Uturgicai Press, 1981, 119 pp, £ 4.25), is, as the subtitle indicates, “An Introduction 
to Holistic Prayer”. It proposes 25 themes for prayerful reflection. Each theme- 
mantra, taken from either the Scriptures or faith-poetry, is accompanied by song, 
photograph, prayer and quotations from poets, mystics, theologians or novelists. 

The Bread that We Break, by E. Fernandez ( Bombay, St Paul Publications, 
1981, 134 pp, Rs 7), is a popular but inspiring booklet on the Eucharist. It treats 
the mystery under the aspects of celebration, berrakah, meal and sacrifice, and sees 
it as the paschal mystery of the Christian and the Christian community. It also 
makes practical suggestions for meaningful celebration. 

Occasional Prayer Service, by J. Valiapura (Champanagar, St John's Seminary, 
1981, 89 pp), is a collection of prayer services destined to minor seminarians. The 
formularies are well done and the occasions well chosen. The booklet can also be 
used by other types of communities. 

Good News to the Poor, by C. Rebello (Bombay, Asian Trading Corporation, 
1980, 144 pp, Rs 10), helps us to reread the Bible from the perspective of solidarity 
with the poor and the oppressed. Scripture texts are accompanied with inspiring 
quotations from Church documents, liberation theologians, modern authors and 
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persons deeply involved in the struggle of oppressed people. Illustrations also help 
to bring home the message. 

13m Parables, Stories for Retelling, by P. Vonck (Eldoret, Gabo Publications, 
1981, 86 pp), presents for busy pastors a study of the parables occurring at one point 
or another in the lectionary of the mass. It will be a great help for preparing 
homilies on the parables. The central point of each parable is first made clear; the 
parable Is then studied first in the historical setting of Jesus, then in that of the early 
Church before the composition of the Gospels, and finally in the context of the 
Gospel composition. There follow for each parable some hints at hermeneutics, 
to help bridge the gap between the text and its meaning for today. 

Ccfthacy and the African Value of Fecundity, by M. Otcne ( Eldoret, Gam Publi¬ 
cations, 1981, 34 pp), exposes the value of consecrated celibacy in the African con¬ 
text. 

22 Ways of the Cross, by R. H. Lessen (Ajmer, Meluka-Johor Catechetical 
Service, 122 pp, $ 3), revitalises an ancient devotion which has lost much of its 
popularity. The author strikes a note of relevance by proposing formularies for 
categories of people and concrete situations; other formularies are centred around a 
Christian theme. 

Current Trends In Theology, by V. Samuel und C. Sugden (Bangalore, Partner¬ 
ship in Mission — Asia, 1981, 34 pp, Rs 3), is a “Third World Guide” to recent 
theological trends on Christology, Church, mission, social change and other con¬ 
nected themes. 

Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, by M. Fern ant x> (Plliyaiidala, Integral Publications, 
1981, 12 pp, Rs 3), studies Teilhard’s doctrine of man, his history and his future. 
The booklet was written to commemorate Teilhard’s centenary; it is available at 
Aslan Trading Corporation, Bangalore. 

The Liberation of Women (Patna, CR1, 1981, 32 pp), contains two papers 
delivered in the context of a reflection by the CRI, Patna Unit, on women’s rights. 
The papers call on the Church in India to lake up the cause of the liberation of 
women in Indian society. 

Living and Loving, by A. Macnamara (Dublin, Veritas Publications, 1980, 
41 pp, £ 0.60), is a booklet on sex education by a qualified marriage and education 
counsellor. It answers from a Christian outlook* questions about love, sex, dating, 
marriage, sex education and relationships. 

Irlah Catholics, by J. J. 6riordain (Dublin, Verints Publications, 1980, 98 pp), 
explores the early Irish spirituality, traces its fortunes through centuries of turbulancc 
and analyses the Irish scene today. The author’s main concern is the preservation 
of human and personal values, often threatened by institutional rigidities, civil or 
ecclesiastical. 


* * * 


We finally mention several reprints or new editions by Asian Trading Corpora¬ 
tion, Bangalore, of books previously reviewed in our periodical. We refer readers 
to the reviews published earlier. A Directed Thirty Day Retreat, by J. S. Foley 
(1981, 136 pp, Rs 10), was reviewed in Vidyajyoti 1976, p. 475. The Barefoot 
Counsellor, by J, Currie (1981, 190 pp, Rs 18), goes through its third impression; 
it was reviewed tn Vidyajyoti 1976, p, 477 and again in 1978, p. 428. A Lamp for 
My Steps, by S. B. Kelleher (1981, 244 pp, Rs 20), was likewise reviewed in Vidya- 
jyoti 1980, p. 147. Come Let Us Celebrate, edited by I. Puthtadam (1981, 300 pp, 
Rs 22.50), was reviewed in Vidyajyoti 1976, pp. 284-285, when it first appeared. 
This second edition contains some new material for celebration: one more medita¬ 
tion on Advent, reflections on the feast'of Saints Peter and Paul, and on five Hindu 
feasts not included in the first edition. “ A new table of contents also facilitates the 
use of the book. 
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